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PREFACE 
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Although  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  knowledge  of  neurology 
28  indisjMiusable  to  the  ophthalmologist  and  that  an  acquaintanceship 
with  ophthalmology  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  neurologist,  there 
is  no  book  in  the  English  language  which  covers  the  ground  where 
these  two  specialties  meet.  Several  German  works  and  one  French 
book  have  appeared  which  include  much  that  may  be  found  in  these 
pages,  but  even  the  student  who  is  conversant  with  these  languages  will 
frequently  find  these  books  lacking  in  the  information  be  seeks,  and  he 
will  often  be  compelled  to  search  through  many  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation before  he  obtains  what  he  desires.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
editors,  therefore,  to  present  under  a  single  cover  the  phases  of  ophthal- 
mology and  neurology  ^vhich  are  in  any  way  connected  with  each  other, 
hoping  thereby  not  only  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  those  practising  these 
specialties,  but  also  to  present  ophthalmo-neurology  in  such  a  form 
that  the  general  practitioner  may  without  difficulty  become  conversant 
with  its  symptomatology. 

^\Tiile  it  may  be  impossible  for  a  physician  in  general  practice 
to  be  at  the  same  time  an  opbtlmlmologist  and  a  neurologist,  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  indeed  essential,  that  he  shonlJ  Ijc  aw^arc  of  the  extent, 
as  well  as  of  the  limitation,  of  the  knowledge  of  these  two  specialties 
and  of  the  aid  they  may  offer  him  in  the  recognition  of  disease.  So 
many  general  morbid  processes  are  announced  by  some  minute  change 
in  the  nervous  system,  and  such  unusual  opportimities  of  studying 
alterations  in  the  vascular  system  are  presented  in  the  eye,  that  the 
value  of  a  clear  unJei^standing  of  disease  of  these  structures  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and  the  necessity  for  pro|^r  training  in  the  methods 
which  lead  to  its  recognition,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 

Realizing  the  extent  of  the  task  before  them,  and  the  increased 
value  which  the  work  would  have  if  it  represented  tlie  views  of  others 
as  well  as  their  own,  the  editors  have  been  moat  fortunate  in  securing 
a  number  of  distinguished  American  ophthalmologists  and  neurologists 
as  collaborators,  so  that  the  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  monographs 
by  authors  peculiarly  well  fitted  by  previous  study  and  investigation 
to  treat  authoritatively  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  them* 
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In  dividing  the  subjects  into  the  various  chapters,  care  was  taken 
to  avoid  repetition  of  the  same  matter  by  different  authors.  IH  the 
chapters  where  overlapping  does  occur,  it  was  done  purposely,  with  the 
idea  of  having  both  the  ophthalmological  and  the  neurological  phases 
fully  presented. 

The  editors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  and  deep  sense  of  appre- 
ciation to  their  contributors  for  the  very  admirable  way  in  which  they 
have  treated  the  subjects  allotted  to  them.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
great  regret  that  the  work  did  not  appear,  as  originally  planned,  some 
six  months  ago,  but,  despite  every  effort  of  the  publishers,  certain  labor 
difficulties  prevented,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  issue  it  until  now. 

The  index  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Paul  La  Roque  and  the  editors 
would  express  to  him  their  thanks  for  his  thoroughness. 

The  Editoes. 
Philadelphia^  April  10,  1906. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  IXTEACEANIAL  POETIOX  OF  THE  EIS^CEPHALIC 
XEBYES,  ESPECIALLY  OF  THOSE  EELATED  TO  THE 
EYE. 

By  WILLIASl  G.  SPILLER,  M.D. 


THE   OLFACTORY    NERVE. 

The  olfactory,  or  first,  nerve  has  its  origin  in  the  regio  olfaetoria  of 
the  Schn€*iderian  nienibrane.  After  the  fibres  ooiisti tilting  this  nerve 
have  entered  the  eranjum  tlirough  the  cribriform  plate,  they  penetrate 
the  olfactory  bulb  and  terminate  in  the  olfactory  glomeruli.  The 
olfactory  nerve,  therefore,  has  a  very  sliort  intracranial  course,  its  intra- 
cranial  connections  belonging  to  the  very  complex  central  system  of 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  apparatus. 

THE   OPTIC   NERVE. 

The  opticj  or  second,  nerve  arises  and  terminates  witliin  tlie  retina, 
and  the  structure  commonly  called  the  optic  nerve  is  in  reality  a  part 
of  the  brain, 

Decus&atioii  of  the  Visual  Fibres  in  the  Optic  Chiasm. — Were  it  not  for 
the  opinion  of  Kolliker,  probably  there  would  not  have  )>een  so  much 
doubt  conceming  the  decussation  in  man  of  the  neiTe-fibres  in  the  optic 
chiasm.  Kolliker  believes  that  the  decussation  is  complete,  and  his 
views  have  justly  received  much  critical  attention.  The  subject  has 
been  presented  clearly  by  Warrington  and  Dntton  in  a  contribution  by 
which  they  try  to  show  that  Krdliker  is  in  error,  and  in  this  attempt 
ihey  are  aided  by  the  investigations  of  many  others.  Kolliker  admits 
the  existence  of  a  small  number  of  dii-ect  fibres  which  pass  to  tlie  tract  of 
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the  same  sickr  a^  the  optic  nerve  from  which  they  are  derived.  He  is  Eot 
alone  in-his  tfe\\^s  because^  according  to  Warrington  and  Button^  Bieaia- 
deekiiji  1861,  Mandelstaimn  in  1S73,  Scheel,  W*  Krause  in  1S97,  and 
Michcb*lB73  to  1890j  also  have  favored  the  view  that  the  decussation 
\i3  fiotoplete.  llicheFa  argmneiit  that  if  homonjmous  bilateral  hemi- 
1>.  Anopsia  is  to  be  explained  by  the  decussation  in  the  chiasm,  the  pro- 
'  portion  of  crossed  to  uncrossed  fibres  should  be  as  1 :  1,  and  not^  as  it  is 
admitted  to  be  bj  the  adherents  of  a  partial  crossing,  as  3 :  1,  or  4 :  1,  or 
even  as  5 :  3,  is  answered  by  Warrington  and  Dutton.  Fn  a  ease  studied 
by  them  there  was  not  any  marked  diflFerenee  between  the  amount  of 
degeneration  iti  the  two  optic  tracts,  although  only  one  optic  nerve  was 
-diseased.  FurthemaorCj  they  |>oint  out,  that  owing  to  the  limitation 
of  the  field  of  vision,  the  outer  and  lower  parts  of  the  retina  are  prob- 
ably less  developed  than  the  inner  and  lower,  and,  as  Michel  himself 
hag  found,  the  nuTnl)er  of  fibres  passing  to  different  sections  of  the  retina 
is  very  variable,  being  least  in  the  outer  segment  They  refer  to 
Michers  statement  that  tio  anatomical  evidence  has  yet  been  produced 
demonstrating  the  double  representation  of  the  niaeuhi  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  which  is  required  by  the  theory  of  semi-dceussation  in  order  to 
explain  the  freedom  of  the  fixation  point  in  cases  of  hemianopsia,  and 
they  remark  that  llichel*s  hypothesis  cannot  be  regarded  as  giving  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation.  They  refer  also  to  Griitzner's  work  on 
this  subject  This  investigator  formed  models  of  the  chiasm  in  which 
one-half  of  the  fibres  were  made  to  cross  and  the  other  half  to  remain  on 
the  same  side.  The  models  were  then  endjedded  in  paraffin  and  cut 
into  a  aeries  of  horizontal  sections.  From  a  study  of  these  sections 
Griitzner  concluded  that  if  he  had  not  known  that  the  decussation  was 
partial  he  would  have  supposed  it  to  be  complete. 

Warrington  and  Button's  case  was  one  in  which  enucleation  of  the 
right  eyeball  bad  Ijeen  performed  on  account  of  trauma.  The  chiasm 
with  the  optic  nerves  attached  was  ctit  in  a  complete  series  of  about  SOD 
horizontal  sections.  In  the  sections  about  the  median  plane  the  atrophy 
from  the  right  nerve  was  seen  spreading  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
same-sided  tract,  and  occupying  the  front  and  back  of  the  chiasm,  its 
extent  being  larger  in  the  latter  situation.  Even  though  Michel  has 
shown  that  the  fibres  of  the  optie  nerve,  as  they  enter  the  chiasm,  turn 
sharply  at  a  right  angle,  and  again  at  another  right  apgle  when  entering 
the  tract  of  the  opposite  side,  Warrington  and  Button  believe  they  were 
able  to  detect  groups  of  fibres  passing  along  the  outer  Iwrder  of  the 
nerve  and  into  the  tract  of  the  same  side ;  and  they  state  that  all  ob- 
servera  (Purtscher,  Wieting,  Siemerling,  Williamson)  with  the  modem 
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methods,  with  the  single  exception  of  Michel,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
degeneration  occurs  in  both  optic  tracts  after  destruction  of  one  optic 
nerve ;  and  the  crossed  fibres  usually  occupy  the  centre  of  the  tract,  the 
uncrossed  the  periphery.^ 

The  findings  that  Probst  obtained  in  his  experiments  on  the  optic 
fibres  resemble  very  closely  those  of  von  Monakow.  Probst  believes  that 
the  decussation  of  the  optic  fibres  in  the  dog  and  cat  is  a  partial  one. 
The  medial-central  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  cross  first,  and  later  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  fibres,  while  the  lateral  fibres  do  not  decussate. 
Most  of  the  optic  fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  optic  tract. 

When  an  eyeball  is  removed  degenerated  optic  fibres  are  found  in 
both  external  geniculate  bodies,  but  more  are  found  in  the  opposite 
ganglion. 

The  arm  of  the  anterior  coUiculus  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
contains  chiefly  crossed,  but  also  uncrossed,  optic  fibres. 

In  studying  the  optic  chiasm  of  a  new-bom  child,  stained  by  the 
hematoxylin  method  of  Weigert,  a  partial  decussation  seems  to  me  very 
probable.  The  course  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  optic  nerves,  chiasm,  and 
optic  tracts  may  be  better  seen  in  specimens  obtained  from  a  new-bom 
child  than  in  those  from  an  adult,  because  the  number  of  stained  fibres 
is  less  in  the  former.  A  careful  study  of  the  literature  on  decussation 
of  the  optic  fibres  seems  to  show  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  a  partial  decussation,  and  in  support  of  this  view  are  the  important 
studies  of  Ramon  y  Cajal. 

Parsons,  from  his  investigations  on  monkeys,  concludes  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  fibres  derived  from  various  parts  of  the  retina  retain 
their  relative  position  in  the  optic  nerve, — i.e.,  temporal  fibres  remain 
external,  nasal  internal.  The  temporal  fibres  tend  towards  the  dorsal 
side  as  they  approach  the  chiasm,  and  the  nasal  towards  the  ventral 
side.  A  further  dislocation,  alBFecting  the  temporal  fibres  most,  occurs 
as  the  result  of  the  intercalation  of  the  papillomacular  bundle.  There 
may  be  some  variation  in  dilBFerent  individuals.^ 

According  to  Henschen,  as  given  by  Wilbrand  and  Saenger,  the 
uncrossed  bundle  (not  papillomacular  fibres)  near  the  eyeball  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  between  which  are  placed  the  fibres  of  the  papillomacular 
bundle,  more  centrally  the  two  portions  of  the  uncrossed  bundle  ap- 
proach one  another  and  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  optic  nerve  in  trans- 
verse section  unite  and  assume  a  sickle  shape  and  are  situated  in  the 

*  Warrington  and  Dutton,  Brain,  1900,  vol.  xxiii.,  No.  92,  p.  642. 
'Lancet,  April  16,  1904,  p.  1029. 
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v<$iitfoku^ai  5/orti^ij  ijf  iue  uihrvt:.     1'ii<r  cf(.i6^c  buudie  'not  papillc^ 
uuu'Ml^r  i/Uiidi<r;  14^.  ^  doroCrdfiiodiai  pueitioi;  TiinjUiBriiOu:  tiie  optic  uerv^e. 

iu&|/(/naut  fa<«T  u  UiH'  tui-  uiiC'roi»«^.'C  florae  ar^  iiiiiigi<^d  with  tiie  crofised 
iii  tiie  laUiral  \/jn\<H.  of  tLir  i:iiliu9Sii.  ^j  tiia:  naba!  ijemiauopBifi  can  sot 

'J  L4?«r  L:  mu4:L  djfe-ritiiixr  of  *j\)\\iio\i,  ht  6iivvrii  by  Wilbnmd  and 
fitU'^iifjbr,  regarding  liii  i-xinveuot  <>f  a  Ji^rj/araie  buiidie  of  uncroeeed  fibree 
iu  tlfcc  oj/ti<;  tract^  o^^ifi^r  beJieviug  tLar  rLi-  cr.njw;d  are  miujKled  witii  the 
iuu;r</MBcd  iibrcfc.  Jlcfusx^Leij  i^  of  tinh  opinioju  tbat  tbe  un^.-robtted  bundle 
iM^m/iAst  iLc  j»ujx;rior  axid  axUsruul  jy^^itioii  and  itf  distinct  from  tbe 
i^OMcd  tihn^a. 

Prruiiatipn  ^  tfac  MacuUr  Fibres.  — Jiean  and  Ut^Ler  Lave  attempted 
/U/  dA,'U.'riiiiiifc  fJi*:  ]y>^itiolJ  of  till;  opii^:  iierv<;-fibnfH  in  luoukevH,  VoB?iu=. 
in  a  caibc  of  byujiJUftric^l  <x;iitrai  bty^U/uia  in  inaU;  found  tiiat  tbe  macular 
fibrcti  Ji^'  ^b/toc  un'k-r  tbiC  dorsal  inargiu  of  tbe  cbia^m.  One  of  tbe  cases 
rej>i/rtb/J  by  J>4ia/j  aii^l  [Jblu^r  ^Vfrrn^MmtU  cb/w-Jy  witb  Vob«iufc*g  descrip- 
Lb/n.  J^iiJge  found,  xhay  nay,  tbal  tlie  papiJb^niacnjbir  bundle  main- 
Uiihn  a  il^ruHl  |>'>teilb/ij  Uirougli/^ut  tlu;  cbia^fii  in  man.  Dean  and  Usher 
give  rtui  iUfuriie  of  l\ui  macular  HhntH  in  tlie  chiasm  in  the  monkey 
aa  follows:  AiUi-^riorly  in  the  chiasm  iluty  occupy  the  central  area  of 
U>lb  halves.  Hi^m  ufier  enU;ring  llic  chiasm  they  pass  t/iwards  the 
ilor^nm  \Hifort:  any  crossinij  bas  /iccurrcd.  The  cr^>ssing  takes  place 
Hrbl  at  ibt'  dorsal  |M;ripbery,  at  mtmn  distam^f  liehind  the  front  of  the 
diiasm.  On  pro^'efiding  backward,  tbougli  still  partly  remaining  dorsal, 
ihuy  spruad  frnm  iUa  dorsal  surface  in  a  ventral  direction.  The  macular 
fibn^s  novur  roncli  tbu  v«ntral  |H»riplicry.  Tlicse  investigators  were 
unabln  10  dotarniinii  wlujllutr  tho  macular  fibres  cross  wiiolly  or  par- 
tially iu  tbu  lihiusni,  as  tbny  could  not  \h}  (*i*rtain  whether  tho  wound 
was  liniitiHl  (n  tbo  niaoulur  tlbres,  or  whetbcr  it  had  damaged  only  a 
portiiui  (if  tbnstt.^ 

AtHiordiug  (o  ll(ihs(!|ion,  as  ipuitcd  by  von  Monakow,  the  bundle  from 
Urn  auMUlla  Intim  buiwmui  tbt^  n^tina  and  tin*  prinmry  optic  centres  lies 
in  lbt<  niidillu  of  lbt»  iraudVcrHo  mvtions  i»f  tbo  optic  norve  and  optic 
Inuit,  \vlu<ri»as  tbu  wM  of  tbo  rt*tina  is  rt»pn*Ht»nted  in  the  periphery  of 

ihoBO  btl'UCtUI'Od. 

Wilbrauil  and  Sacugor  dcsoriU*  the  ivurse  of  the  papillomacular 
buudlo  aivording  la  Tblbv^tT  as  follows:  In  the  forward  jK^rtion  of  the 
uptio  niu'Vo  tbo  buu\Uo  lios  iu  wodg\»  form  iu  the  outer  and  lower  part 


•U^au  uua  \\\w\.  lSi.uii.  UHKi.  vol    wvi..  No.   IW,  p.  524. 


1  ii,  i  -nrTH!)  i4  the  bmiit  imm  a  vu^o  of  complete  ubi^t'iioe  of  the  visiml  sjrstftn.  The  piil- 
rJTfar  U  ut  il:.  N  id  t,ite  tut  ciich  side.  The  anlcrior  wnicull  ol  tlw  iMirftcjm  ^imwlTigemiiia  up(>car  fiinaHer 
tT,..i.  rh,<  |Ki»uilo/,  beeiiUJie  thi-y  were  further  from  Ihe  camera. 
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of  the  nerve,  with  the  point  of  the  wedge  toward  the  central  vessels,  and 
from  here  posteriorly  gradually  assumes  a  crescent  shape,  the  ends  of 
the  crescent  withdrawing  from  the  periphery.  After  the  exit  of  the 
central  vessels  from  the  optic  nerve  the  bundle  gradually  assumes  a 
vertically  oval  form,  and  becomes  centrally  placed  in  the  posterior  or- 
bital part  of  the  nerve.  There  are  variations  in  dilBFerent  cases  as 
regards  the  point  at  which  the  bundle  becomes  central.  The  bundle  is 
central  also  in  the  intracranial  part  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  because  in 
this  portion  the  nerve  is  more  oval  the  bimdle  has  a  greater  transverse 
than  a  vertical  diameter.     In  the  tract  the  bundle  occupies  the  centre. 

PRIMARY  OPTIC  CENTRES. 

The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  end  chiefly  in  the  external  geniculate 
body,  but  some  pass  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus  known 
as  the  pulvinar  and  to  the  anterior  colliculus  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.  The  fibres  to  the  latter  structure  in  man  cannot  be  numerous, 
although  they  are  in  the  rabbit.  In  a  case  studied  by  me  in  which 
the  visual  system  was  absent  in  an  adult  there  was  no  external  geniculate 
body  and  no  trace  of  either  optic  nerve;  the  anterior  colliculi  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  pulvinar  on  each  side  were  well  formed. 

The  external  geniculate  body,  the  anterior  colliculus  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  the  pulvinar  are  known  as  the  primary  optic  centres, 
and  from  these  bodies  other  fibres  pass  to  the  visual  cortex  of  the  brain, 
although  they  contain  also  the  ramifications  of  fibres  that  arise  in  the 
visual  cortex  (Edinger).  The  optic  tract  is  formed  chiefly  by  nerve- 
fibres  that  terminate  in  the  primary  visual  centres,  but  according  to 
Edinger  they  contain  also,  certainly  in  the  rabbit  and  cat  and  probably 
in  man,  fibres  that  arise  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  These  fibres  from 
the  primary  visual  centres  terminate  in  the  retina.  According  tovonMon- 
akow  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  visual  fibres  in  man  terminate  in 
the  external  geniculate  body,  and  all  the  visual  fibres  of  the  optic  tract 
terminate  in  the  primary  visual  centres.  Von  Monakow  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  hemianopsia  as  the  result  of  a  lesion  confined  to 
the  anterior  colliculus  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  has  not  been  ob- 
served, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  lesion  confined  to  the  pulvinar  and 
not  implicating  the  external  geniculate  body  causes  hemianopsia. 

Some  optic  fibres  pass  above  and  below  the  external  geniculate  body 
as  stratum  zonale  to  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  near  to  the 
ganglion  habenulse,  with  which,  however,  they  do  not  come  in  contact 
(Probst).* 

♦  Probst,  MonatsBchrift  fttr  Psychiatrie  und  Neurologic,  September,  1900,  vol. 
viii.  p.  165. 
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"PUPILLARY   FIBRES'*  IN  THE   VISUAL   SYSTEM. 

Von  Gudden  showed  that  the  optic  nerve  contains  thick  and  slender 
nerve-fibres,  and,  according  to  von  Monakow,  the  former  pass  almost 
entirely  to  the  anterior  coUiculi  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  These 
thicker  fibres  are  supposed  to  serve  a  special  function, — viz.,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  iris  in  the  light  reflex.  They  have  been  recently  studied  by 
Reichardt.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  "  pupillary  fibres"  should  be 
present  in  the  optic  nerve  and  optic  tract,  and  although  they  have  not 
been  actually  demonstrated  much  evidence  of  their  existence  has  been 
collected.  They  were  first  recognized  by  von  Gudden  and  von  Bech- 
terew,  and  are  believed  to  have  no  part  in  vision.  Their  function  is  to 
convey  centripetal  impulses  to  the  pupillary  reflex  centre  wherever  that 
is  located.  The  results  obtained  by  Massaut  in  his  study  of  the 
"  pupillary  fibres"  are  so  extraordinary  that  they  may  be  referred  to 
in  this  connection.  This  investigator  extirpated  the  iris  in  rabbits,  and 
found  degenerated  fibres  by  the  Marchi  method  in  the  optic  nerve, 
which  he  regarded  as  "  pupillary  fibres."  The  interpretation  of  this 
degeneration  offered  by  him  is  accepted  with  some  difficulty,  inasmuch 
as  a  degeneration  of  one  group  of  fibres,  the  centripetal,  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  lesion  of  the  distal  ends  of  another  group 
of  fibres,  the  centrifugal.  This,  in  my  experience,  is  so  unlike  what 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  nervous  system  that  I  can  accept  Massaut's 
interpretation  only  wath  much  hesitation,  especially  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Marchi  method  is  at  times  the  source  of  many  erroneous 
conclusions.     (See  chapter  vi.,  p.  291.) 

Westphal  found  that  the  large  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve  receive  their 
medullary  sheaths  sooner  than  the  fine  fibres,  and  he  also  concluded  that 
the  former  are  "  pupillary  fibres."  Reichardt  points  out  that  disease 
of  the  optic  nerve  may  cause  complete  blindness  and  yet  leave  the  iritic 
reflex  intact,  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  distinct  systems 
of  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve.  In  compression  of  the  optic  nerve  the  iritic 
reflex  is  much  less  affected  than  vision,  which  may  indicate  that  the 
"  pupillary  fibres"  are  more  resistant.  When  acute  inflammation  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  disappearing  imprx)vement  is  usually  noticed  in  the  reac- 
tion of  the  iris  before  vision  begins  to  return. 

Piltz  describes  a  case  in  which  blindness  had  existed. nine  years 
and  was  caused  by  optic  atrophy,  and  yet  the  iritic  response  to  light  was 
preserved.  Bach  observed  a  case  of  tabes  in  which  the  reflex  action  of 
the  iris  to  light  was  better  in  the  eye  in  which  vision  was  more  affected 
and  the  optic  nerve  atrophy  was  more  advanced.  All  this  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  there  are  probably  special  fibres  in  the  optic  nerv^   '      *he 
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iritic  reflex.  Eeichardt  also  has  observed  an  important  case.  A  man 
had  atrophy  of  the  left  optic  nerve,  and  until  four  weeks  before  the 
loss  of  sight  in  the  left  eye  became  complete  he  had  normal  pupillary 
reaction,  and  even  later  the  reaction  was  only  somewhat  tardy.  The 
left  optic  nerve  was  found  to  be  small,  and  the  reduction  in  size  was 
caused  chiefly  by  the  degeneration  of  the  fine  fibres.  This  case  seems 
to  afford  some  support  for  the  widely  accepted  teaching  that  the  fine 
fibres  especially  are  concerned  with  vision. 

Reichardt  believes  that  the  "  pupillary  fibres"  of  the  optic  nerve  may 
alone  degenerate,  or  at  least  be  more  affected,  and  in  such  a  case  vision 
would  be  preserved  although  the  iritic  reflex  would  be  lost. 

According  to  Bach  and  Meyer,  it  is  probable  that  the  pupillary  reflex 
may  be  stimulated  from  any  part  of  the  retina,  although  the  macula 
region  is  probably  the  most  important.  The  "  pupillary  fibres"  are 
mingled  with  the  visual  fibres  in  the  optic  ner\'e,  although  Bach  be- 
lieves a  certain  order  is  preserved,  so  that  those  fibres  that  come  from 
the  temporal  side  of  the  retina  remain  in  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic 
nerve.  In  man  the  decussation  of  the  "  pupillary  fibres,"  as  is  that  of 
the  visual  fibres,  is  partial,  although  most  of  the  fibres  of  each  variety 
cross.  The  visual  and  "  pupillary"  fibres  are  associated  in  the  optic 
tract  as  far  as  the  external  geniculate  body,  but  here  they  separate. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  oculomotor  nucleus.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  connection  is  made  by  means  of  Meynert's  fibres 
passing  in  a  curve  below  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Some  authors  have 
accepted  this  view  as  an  established  fact,  forgetting  or  being  in  igno- 
rance of  the  uncertainty  concerning  this  subject.  No  one  disputes  that 
these  fibres  of  Meynert  from  their  position  might  serve  as  the  connect- 
ing link,  but  there  are  other  fibres  in  this  region  which  might  have  this 
function. 

Probst,  whose  anatomical  studies  of  the  nervous  system  are  so  well 
known,  says  that  when  an  eyeball  has  been  enucleated  degenerated  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve  cannot  be  followed  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus.  The 
connection  of  the  optic  fibres  with  the  oculomotor  nucleus  must  there- 
fore be  by  means  of  a  short  system  of  fibres  (Schaltsystem). 

It  is  supposed  that  the  "  pupillary  fibres"  pass  from  the  optic  tract 
to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  through  the  arm  of  the  anterior  colliculus 
of  this  body,  but  the  further  course  of  these  fibres  is  unknown.  Bern- 
heimer  believes  he  has  been  able  to  trace  these  fibres  to  the  region 
below  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  near  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus,  but 
Dimmer,  Bach,  and  others  have  followed  the  fibres  only  so  far  as  the 
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arm  and  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  coUieulus.  The  "  pupillary  fibres" 
are  believed  by  some  to  be  in  relation  with  the  stratum  zonale  of  the 
pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  with  the  corpus  hypothalamicum,  and 
with  the  ganglion  habenulae,  but  this  relation  seems  improbable. 

Edinger,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  lectures  upon  the  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  system,  expresses  himself  as  in  doubt  concerning  the  con- 
nection of  the  "  pupillary  fibres"  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  oculomotor 
nerve.  While  acknowledging  that  the  "  pupillary  fibres"  probably  pass 
through  the  anterior  arm  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  he  is  uncertain 
concerning  the  manner  of  their  connection  with  the  oculomotor  nerve. 
Von  Monakow  also  is  cautious  concerning  this  supposed  connection. 

THE   CORTICAL   CENTRES   OF  VISION. 

One  of  the  earliest  cases,  if  not  the  earliest  case,  of  bilateral  hemi- 
anopsia from  a  unilateral  lesion  was  that  published  by  Lewick ;  ^  the 
lesion  was  an  abscess  of  the  right  occipital  lobe. 

Henschen  believes  that  only  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  of  the  calcarine 
fissure,  and  especially  of  its  anterior  two-thirds,  causes  persistent  bilat- 
eral homonymous  hemianopsia.  Lesions  of  other  parts  of  the  cortex  of 
the  occipital  lobe  may  exist  without  such  visual  disturbance.  Von 
Monakow  says  that  Huguenin  assumed  that  destruction  of  the  cortex  of 
the  calcarine  fissure  causes  hemianopsia.  Later  investigators  extended 
the  visual  cortex;  von  Monakow  at  first  included  the  cuneus,  lingual 
lobule,  and  descending  gyrus.  Seguin  limited  the  visual  cortex  to  the 
cuneus;  Nothnagel  limited  it  to  the  cuneus  and  first  occipital  gyrus; 
Vialet  to  the  entire  medial  part  of  the  occipital  lobe;  Ferrier,  Ange- 
lucci,  Bianchi,  Reinhard,  Luciani,  Seppilli  included  the  cuneus  and 
the  medial  part  of  the  occipital  lobe ;  the  first  extended  it  to  the  third 
occipital  gyrus  and  even  the  angular  gj'rus. 

Henschen  says  that  all  the  lateral  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  and 
the  angular  gyrus  may  be  destroyed  without  causing  hemianopsia.  In 
one  of  his  cases  a  lesion  was  confined  to  the  calcarine  cortex,  and  yet 
hemianopsia  was  caused  by  this  lesion.  In  another  case  the  calcarine 
cortex  was  destroyed  and  hemianopsia  was  caused  thereby,  while  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  other  hemisphere,  pre- 
sumably the  occipital  lobe  is  meant,  did  not  cause  hemianopsia.  The 
cases  Henschen  refers  to  seem  to  show  that  anopsia  in  the  lower  quad- 
rant may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  external 
geniculate  body,  and  that  in  such  cases  normal  fibres  may  be  traced 

•Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  1800. 
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from  the  lower  part  of  the  external  geniculate  body  to  the  inferior  lip 
of  the  calcarine  fissure;  by  means  of  these  fibres  are  conveyed  the 
impressions  made  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  retina.  His  observations 
seem  to  show  that  the  fibres  of  the  superior  lip  of  the  calcarine  fissure 
are  in  connection  with  the  superior  part  of  the  retina.  Henschen  com- 
bats Ferrier,  who  places  the  visual  centre  in  the  angular  gyrus,  and 
Nothnagel  and  Munk,  who  regard  the  first  occipital  convolution  as 
part  of  the  visual  centre.  He  has  observed  anopsia  of  the  superior 
quadrant  caused  by  softening  of  the  inferior  lip  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 
In  another  case  horizontal  scotoma  was  caused  by  a  lesion  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 

These  investigations  of  Henschen  are  extremely  important,  and 
seem  to  show  that  the  upper  part  of  the  retina  is  represented  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  external  geniculate  body  and  in  the  upper  lip  of  the 
calcarine  fissure ;  that  the  lower  part  of  the  retina  is  represented  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  external  geniculate  body  and  in  the  lower  lip  of  the 
calcarine  fissure;  and  that  the  horizontal  zone  of  the  retina,  midway 
between  the  upper  and  lower  portions,  is  represented  in  the  base  of  the 
calcarine  fissure.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  fibres  from  the  different 
portions  of  the  retina  in  the  optic  nerve  and  optic  tract  must  preserve 
their  relative  positions.* 

The  case  of  quadrant  anopsia,  recently  reported  by  Beevor  and 
Collier  (Brain,  1904),  with  necropsy  and  careful  microscopical  study, 
is  exceedingly  valuable  in  determining  the  location  of  the  cortical  lesion 
causing  quadrant  anopsia.  A  case  similar  to  this  has  been  reported 
by  Hun.  The  only  symptom  of  nervous  disease  presented  while  Beevor 
and  Collier's  patient  was  under  observation  was  blindness  of  the  left 
upper  quadrants  of  both  visual  fields,  the  fixation  point  escaping.  This 
condition  remained  constant  nearly  two  years.  An  occlusive  lesion  of 
the  right  posterior  calcarine  artery  had  caused  destruction  of  the  cor- 
tex (1)  of  the  right  fusiform  lobe  for  its  posterior  two  centimetres,  (2) 
of  the  right  lingual  lobe  from  the  junction  of  the  calcarine  and  parieto- 
occipital fissures  to  the  pole  of  the  hemisphere,  (3)  of  the  whole  cortex 
in  the  depth  of  the  calcarine  fissure,  (4)  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inferior  cuneal  gyrus,  small  areas  only  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
limits  of  this  gyrus  being  free.  The  necrosis  did  not  involve  the  optic 
radiations  at  any  point.  The  only  parts  of  the  cortex  of  the  mesial 
aspect  of  the  occipital  lobe  which  had  escaped  destruction  were  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  cuneus  and  the  anterior  and  ventral  portion  of 

•Henschen,  Semaine  M6dicalc,  April  22,  1003,  No.  16,  p.  125. 
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the  fusiform  gyrus.  The  lower  quadrants  of  the  visual  fields  were 
entirely  unaffected.  The  case  seems  to  show  that  the  cortex  of  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  cuneus  is  the  visual  centre  for  the  lower  quadrants. 

In  this  case  the  cortex  lining  the  calcarine  fissure  was  completely 
necrotic.  The  primary  half-vision  centre,  the  authors  think,  cannot 
therefore  be  limited  to  the  calcarine  cortex,  nor  the  macula  exclusively 
represented  in  the  anterior  part  of  this  region.  The  sharp  distinctions 
of  the  upper  and  lower  fields  as  related  to  the  calcarine  fissure,  made 
by  Henschen  would  seem  by  this  case  to  need  some  modification,  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  retina  would  appear  to  be  represented  in  the  upper 
lip  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 

Harris  ^  thinks  it  is  possible  to  have  a  loss  of  the  lower  quadrant  on 
the  one  side  and  of  the  upper  quadrant  on  the  other  from  a  lesion  in 
each  cuneus,  and  he  says  such  a  case  has  been  recorded  by  Weymann, 
but  how  the  function  of  only  one  quadrant  of  the  retina  of  one  eye  can 
be  lost  by  a  lesion  of  the  visual  cortex  is  to  me  unintelligible.  Even 
granting  that  the  crossed  and  uncrossed  fibres  remain  separate  so  far  as 
the  optic  tract,  we  have  no  proof  that  they  are  ununited  in  the  optic 
radiations  and  visual  cortex.  A  lesion  in  these  parts  seems  to  cause 
disturbance  of  vision  in  each  eye. 

Wilbrand  thinks  that  every  part  of  the  macula  is  represented  both 
in  the  right  and  left  visual  cortical  areas,  but  in  cases  in  which  the 
dividing  line  in  hemianopsia  passes  directly  through  the  fixation  point 
the  double  representation  does  not  occur.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
(Forster)  that  the  macula  region  of  the  cortex  is  better  supplied  with 
blood-vessels  than  other  parts  of  the  visual  cortex,  and  receives  nour- 
ishment through  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  and  the  occipital  branch 
of  the  artery  of  the  Sylvian  fossa.  Von  Monakow  thinks  that  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  macula  is  not  confined  to  the  middle  of  the  visual 
centre,  nor  to  its  periphery,  but  he  believes  that  all  parts  of  the  occipital 
lobe  and  possibly  even  the  posterior  part  of  the  angular  gyrus  are  repre- 
sented in  the  macular  field,  and  that  the  macular  field  may  extend  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  tlie  area  usually  recognized  as  the  visual  region  of 
the  cortex.  He  docs  not  accept  Hensclien's  views  that  the  macula  is 
represented  in  tlie  anterior  portion  of  the  cortex  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 

Von  Monakow  says  tliat  a  careful  examination  of  the  reported  cases 
shows  that  hemianopsia  is  most  likely  to  occur  and  to  be  persisting  per- 
haps only  from  a  lesion  in  the  calcarine  fissure,  but  there  are  some 
cases    in    which    hemianopsia    has    occurred    from    lesion    elsewhere, 


'  HTRin,  vol.  XX..   1897,  p.  30S. 
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although  it  may  be  possible  that  in  these  cases  the  hemianopsia  was 
caused  by  implication  of  the  optic  radiations,  but  the  same  is  true  when 
the  lesion  is  in  the  calcarine  fissure.  Von  Monakow  thinks  that  in 
every  persisting  cortical  hemianopsia  there  is  partial  injury  of  some 
part  of  the  occipital  lobe  and — which  is  more  important — also  a  lesion 
of  the  optic  radiations.® 

Few  anatomists  place  the  visual  centre  in  the  angular  gyrus,  but 
there  is  more  doubt  as  to  the  implication  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
occipital  lobe  in  the  visual  field,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  surface 
involved. 

Gallemaerts  has  foimd  that  after  enucleation  or  atrophy  of  an  eye- 
ball the  cells  of  the  visual  cortex  become  less  numerous,  and  this  is  to 
be  seen  in  both  occipital  lobes  after  a  lesion  of  one  eyeball.  This  find- 
ing confirms  the  partial  decussation  at  the  optic  chiasm.  The  crossed 
fasciculus  contains  more  fibres  than  the  direct  fasciculus ;  therefore  the 
greatest  diminution  of  nerve  cells  is  in  the  visual  cortex  opposite  to  the 
side  on  which  the  eyeball  has  been  lost.® 

From  a  study  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  nerve-cells  Galle- 
maerts concludes  that  the  fusiform  lobule,  the  angular  gyrus,  and  the 
descending  gyrus  (which  is  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe 
and  at  the  occipital  point)  are  not  part  of  the  visual  centre,  but  that  the 
visual  centre  consists  of  the  lingual  lobule  and  the  cuneus.  In  these 
convolutions,  especially  near  the  calcarine  fissure,  the  lesions  were  very 
distinct.  The  diminution  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  visual  cortex  after 
destruction  of  the  eyeball  occurs  only  when  years  have  passed  since  the 
lesion  developed,  and  all  the  layers  of  nerve-cells  in  the  visual  cortex 
are  affected  after  a  sufficiently  long  period. 

Bernheimer  includes  the  cuneus,  the  cortex  of  the  calcarine  fissure, 
,the  lingual  lobe,  and  the  descending  gyrus  in  the  visual  cortex. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills  for 
further  remarks  on  the  lower  and  higher  cortical  visual  areas. 

THE   OCULOMOTOR   NERVE. 

The  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor,  or  third,  ner\"e  lies  below  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius.  This  group  of  cells  consists  of  a  median  nucleus  with 
a  lateral  nucleus  on  each  side  of  it.  Anterior  to  these  a  group  of  small 
cells  is  found  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  and  is  known  as  the 


•  Von  Monakow,  Gehimpathologie. 

*  OaUemaerts,  Bulletin  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  de  M6decine  de  Belgique,  1902, 
iv.  series,  vol.  xvi.  p.  267. 
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Edinger-Westphal  imcleiis.  It  has  been  considered  as  the  source  of 
tbe  iimervation  of  the  inner  muscles  o£  the  eyeballs,  but  there  is  doubt 
whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  oculonietor  uucleiis.  The 
fibres  of  the  aeulouiotor  nerve  pass  ventrally  through  the  tegmentum  of 
the  cerebral  peduncle  and  reach  the  surface  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  (erusta).  The  individual  fibres  forming 
this  nerve  are  not  closely  united  even  at  the  exit  of  the  nerve  from  the 
cerebral  pedunclcj  and  it  is  tecause  of  this  that  paraljsis  of  one  or 
more  of  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  oculomotor  nerve  may  be  caused 
by  basal  meningitis  without  paralysis  of  the  whole  muscular  supply  of 
this  nerve,  and  such  paralysis  may  mistakenly  be  attributed  to  nuclear 
disease. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  muscles  of  the  eye  innervated  by 
the  oculomotor  nerve  are  separately  represented  in  the  nucleus  of  this 
nerve.  The  knowledge  concerning  this  subject  that  has  been  obtained 
depends  chiefly  on  investigations  upon  monkeys.  Sienierling  believes 
that  the  investigations  of  Bachj  Beruheimerj  van  Gehuchten,  and  van 
Biervliet  have  not  led  to  uniform  results.  The  oculomotor  nucleus, 
according  to  SieHierlingj^*^  is  merely  the  place  for  the  transference  of 
impulses,  and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  which  parts  are  concerned 
witli  the  innervation  of  the  individual  muscles.  Edingers  views  as 
contained  in  the  seventh  edition  of  his  lectures  upon  the  strncttire  of  the 
nervous  system  are  as  follows:  The  most  frontal  group  supplies  the 
levator  palpebiie  and  rectus  superior  of  the  same  side.  From  the  caudal 
portion  arise  the  fibres  for  the  i-ectus  inferior  and  the  trochlearis  of 
the  opposite  side.  The  intervening  cells  give  origin  to  both  direct  and 
crossed  axis  cylinder  processes,  so  that  each  obliquus  inferior  and  each 
rectus  internus  receives  fibres  from  the  right  and  left  lateral  group  of 
cells.  The  nerve-cells  for  the  rectus  internus  are  on  each  side  so  near 
the  large  cell  median  nucleus  that  Edinger  Ijelieves  the  three  grouji4 
together  may  form  a  centre  for  convergence.  All  the  external  ocular 
muscles  he  believes  are  supplied  from  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  ins, 
trochlearis  and  al^ducens.  The  fibres  for  the  inner  ocular  muscles  (iris 
and  ciliary  nniscle)  arise  in  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  fine  oculomotor 
fibres  terminate  in  this  ganglion;  possibly  these  fibres  arise  in  the 
small  cell  frmital  groujis. 

Edinger  says  it  is  not  certain  whether  fibres  pass  directly  from  the 
itenlomotor  nucleus  to  the  iris,  or  whether  they  are  interrupted  in  the 
ciliary  ganglion ;  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.    Bernheimer  has 


*"  Archiv  fiir  PBychiatrie,  vol,  xl.,  "No.  4,  p.  61. 
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caused  paralysis  of  the  iris  in  the  monkey  by  a  lesion  of  the  frontal 
portion  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus. 

The  connection  of  the  cortical  centres  with  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular 
nerves  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  the  location  of  the  cortical  cen- 
tres is  still  very  uncertain. 

Marina's  investigations  have  made  it  doubtful  whether  a  centre  for 
convergence  in  the  oculomotor  nucleus  exists.  He  has  shown  that  when 
another  ocular  muscle  was  transplanted  and  allowed  to  unite  with  the 
tendon  of  the  internal  rectus,  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  convergence 
still  occurred,  although  the  internal  rectus  muscle  had  no  part  in  the 
convergence  movement  of  the  eyeball.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  oc- 
curred when  the  eyeball  was  drawn  inward  through  electrical  irritation 
of  the  internal  rectus,  and  even  when  it  was  drawn  inward  by  forceps 
without  muscular  action.  All  these  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
there  can  be  no  centre  for  convergence.^^ 

Van  Grehuchten  and  van  Biervliet,  from  their  studies  on  rabbits, 
conclude  that  the  uncrossed  fibres  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  arise  chiefly 
in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  nucleus  and  the  crossed  fibres  in  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  nucleus.  The  upper  end  of  the  nucleus,  therefore,  gives 
origin  only  to  direct  fibres.  The  nerve-cells  scattered  between  the  fibres 
of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  (the  lateral  cells  of  Bemheimer, 
the  aberrant  cells  of  Biervliet)  belong  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus  and 
give  origin  to  direct  fibres. 

Bernheimer  *^  believes  that  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs  are  in- 
nervated from  the  lateral  nucleus  (chief  nucleus)  and  that  the  median 
nucleus  and  the  Edinger-Westphal  nucleus  innervate  only  the  inner 
muscles  of  the  eye. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  lateral  nucleus,  which  gives  origin  to 
crossed  fibres,  according  to  this  investigator,  innervates  the  inferior 
rectus:  further  forward  is  the  nucleus  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
same  side.  The  lateral  portion  of  the  nucleus  gives  origin  to 
fibres  for  the  internal  rectus.  The  group  of  cells  innervating  the 
superior  rectus  is  further  forward  than  that  innervating  the  internal 
rectus.  The  frontal  portion  of  the  lateral  nucleus  contains  the  nucleus 
of  the  levator  palpebraj  superioris.  Distal  to  the  lateral  nucleus  is  the 
group  of  cells  innervating  the  inferior  rectus  and  bordering  on  the 
nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve.    It  gives  origin  only  to  crossed  fibres. 

"*  Marina,  Neurologischea  Centralblatt,  September  1,  1904,  p.  797. 
"Bemheimer,  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  15,  11,  1899. 
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Chief  Nucleus  • 


Levator  palpebrse 
Rectus  superior 
Rectus  intemus 
Rectus  inferior 
Obliquus  superior 


Median  Line 


Most  writers  agree  that  the  Darkschewitch  nucleus  is  not  a  part  of 
the  oculomotor  nucleus.  No  scheme  of  the  divisions  of  the  oculomotor 
nucleus  can  as  yet  be  accepted  as  final. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  centre  for  the  superior  rectus  is  so  far 
forward  as  is  usually  represented.  In  two  cases  of  tumor  under  my  ob- 
servation the  upward  movement  of  the  eyeballs  was  much  more  affected 
than  the  downward  movement.  A  necropsy  in  each  case  revealed  a 
tumor  of  the  pons. 

Some  investigators  doubt  the  existence  of  a  pupillary  reflex  centre 
in  the  oculomotor  nucleus,  and  they  point  out  that  no  explanation  for 
reflex  pupillary  rigidity  has  been  found  in  the  condition  of  the  anterior 
colliculi  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  oculomotor  nucleus.  Patho- 
logical alteration  of  the  entire  corpora  quadrigemina  has  been  observed 
with  intact  pupils,  and  in  other  cases  this  region  has  been  found  to 
be  normal,  even  the  Edinger-Westphal  nucleus,  when  there  had  been 
reflex  rigidity  of  the  pupils  or  internal  ophthalmoplegia  of  years'  dura- 
tion. Reichardt  thinks  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  cause  of 
the  reflex  rigidity  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus,  or  even  in  the  small  cell  median  group  of  the  oculomotor 
nucleus;  indeed,  contrary  to  such  an  oj)inion.are  the  cases  of  disease 
or  congenital  anomaly  of  the  regi<ni  of  the  f)Culomotor  nucleus  without 
reflex  pupillary  rigidity,  and  the  long  duration  of  reflex  pupillary 
rigidity  in  some  cases  as  the  only  ocular  ftigii  of  disease  and  without 
any  other  manifestation  of  (liHturl>anci^  of  the  iXfulomotor  nucleus. 
Reichardt  thinks  there  is  more  reawm  to  U'licv(;  that  a  lesion  causing 
reflex  rigidity  of  the  j)U{)il  is  to  Ui  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  this 
would  explain  the  frequent  (xrcurrenr*^:  of  the  -i^^i  in  disc^ase  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Nine  cases  studied  clinically  and  jifitholo^Mowily  hy  Wolff  seem  to 
show  that  degeneration  of  the  fioHti-.rior  ^'olurnfm  in  th*^  upjKjr  cervical 
region  is  in  close  relation  to  \ho  ri^'idity  of  th#-  pnpilH.*'*  Hach,  alone 
and  in  association  with  Mryer,  ban  found  from  ^•xfi'-rinientH  on  cats  that 
complete  even  repeatc^d  division  of  the  f/'r/'iful  pjirt  of  the  spinal  cord 
several  millimetres  below  tlur  fourth  v/-ntri^'l«-  /•jjiji'^'J^  no  change  of  the 
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pupillary  reaction.  At  the  moment  the  division  occurs  the  pupils  be- 
come wider,  but  a  few  seconds  later  the  light  reflex  is  restored. 

Bilateral  division  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  spinal  end  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  at  a  definite  place,  causes  rigidity  of  both  pupils  to 
light. 

Division  of  the  right  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  spinal 
end  of  the  fourth  ventricle  causes  rigidity  of  the  left  pupil  to  light, 
while  the  reaction  of  the  right  pupil  is  preserved. 

Mere  exposure  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  sufficient  to  diminish  or 
even  abolish  the  light  reflex  of  the  pupils  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
one  hour,  and  when  this  has  occurred  the  rigidity  has  promptly  disap- 
peared when  a  cut  has  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
or  on  each  side  in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  a  very  limited  area  near  the 

median  line  and  near  the  respiratory  centre,  at  the  spinal  end  of  the 

fourth  ventricle,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  light  reflex  of  the 

pupil.     This  seems  to  be  an  inhibitory  centre  for  the  pupil.     Cerebral 

to  this  area  is  a  subordinate  reflex  centre  of  the  pupil.     There  are, 

therefore,  probably  two  reflex  arcs  for  the  pupil ;   one  passing  through 

the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  one  through  the  spinal  end  of  the  fourth 

ventricle. 

TROCHLEAR  NERVE. 

The  trochlear,  or  fourth,  nerve  arises  in  a  distinct  group  of  cells 
situated  within  a  depression  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  and 
directly  posterior  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus.  It  is  separated  from  the 
latter  group  of  cells.  The  nerve  fibres  on  leaving  the  trochlear  nucleus 
pass  around  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  on  the  same  side,  and  somewhat 
spinalwards,  decussate  above  the  aqueduct  in  the  anterior  medullary 
velum,  and  leave  the  brain  stem  as  a  delicate  bundle  directly  behind 
the  posterior  coUiculus  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  nerve  then  descends  along  the  outer  border  of  the  cerebral 
peduncle. 

TRIGEMINAL   NERVE. 

The  trigeminal,  or  fifth,  nerve  is  chiefly  sensory,  although  it  has  also 
an  important  motor  function  in  the  innervation  of  the  muscles  of  masti- 
cation. The  motor  and  sensory  nuclei  are  situated  side  by  side,  the 
motor  to  the  inner  side,  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  tegmentum  of  the 
pons  about  midway  between  the  cerebral  and  spinal  ends  of  the  pons. 
The  sensory  and  motor  bundles  of  this  nerve  are  closely  associated 
within  the  pons,  so  that  separate  strands  of  fibres,  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  intramedullary  portion  of  the  oculomotor  and  abducens  nerves,  are 
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not  found  in  the  course  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  The  motor  portion  of 
the  nerve  receives  a  small  bundle  of  fibres  from  a  group  of  large  cells 
situated  laterally  to  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  on  the  same  side. 

The  sensory  fibres  arise  in  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  after  enter- 
ing the  pons  terminate  only  partially  in  the  sensory  nucleus,  the  larger 
numlKjr  of  them  bending  downward  at  the  level  of  the  sensory  nucleus 
to  form  the  descending  or  spinal  r<x)t,  which  may  be  traced  so  far  as 
the  secf>nd  cervical  segment  of  the  spinal  cord.  Within  the  spinal  cord 
it  occupies  a  position  behind  the  posterior  horn.  The  long  course  of 
the  descending  spinal  root  explains  the  implication  of  the  trigeminal 
ncr\'e  in  certain  cases  of  lesion  not  extending  alx)ve  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, as  in  syringomyelia. 

The  origin  of  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  root  in  the  Gasserian  ganglion 
is  shown  by  the  intense  degeneration  that  occurs  in  these  fibres  when 
the  sensory  root  of  the  nerve  is  cut  lK*tween  the  pons  and  the  Gasserian 
ganglion. 

The  sensory  fibres  on  entering  the  i>ons  pass  dorsally  and  medially 
to  the  sensory  nucleus.  The  motor  r<X)t  exterior  to  the  pons  remains 
distinct  until  it  l)ecomcs  united  with  the  third  division  of  the  trigeminal 
nerv'e  at  the  peripheral  end  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

ABDUCENS   NERVE. 

The  abducens,  or  sixth,  nerve  has  its  nucleus  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  knee  made  by  the  fibres  of  tlie  facial  nerve 
as  tliey  pass  ui)ward  and  then  outward.  The  nucleus  is  well  defined, 
almost  spherical,  and  (.'ontains  nninerous  cells.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  of  the  axis  cylinder  processes  of  these  cells  are  associated  with  the 
fibres  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  fibres  of  the  abducent  nerve  on  leaving  the  dorsal  and  inner 
sides  of  the  nucleus  pass  ventrally  and  make  their  exit  at  the  junction 
of  the  pons  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  near  the  median  line.  The 
nucleus  is  situated  a  little  more  cerebralward  than  is  the  point  of  exit 
of  the  nerve,  consequently  the  fil)res  pass  a  little  spinalward  in  their 
exit  from  the  l)rain  stem.  The  fibres  are  not  united  into  one  bundle  in 
their  course  throujrh  the  te<rmentum  of  the  pons  and  transversely 
through  the  pyramidal  tract.  They  do  not  decussate  on  leaving  the 
nucleus,  although,  according  to  some  anatomists,  they  may  receive  a 
small  addition  from  the  nucleus  of  the  other  side. 

The  close  association  of  the  abducent  nucleus  with  the  fibres  of  the 
facial  nerve  explains  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  the  distribution  of 
these  two  nerves  when  a  lesion  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
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tegmentum  of  the  pons.  The  nearness  of  the  two  abducent  nerves  to 
one  another  at  their  point  of  exit  from  the  pons  explains  the  occurrence 
of  paralysis  of  l)oth  external  rectus  muscles  in  basal  meningitis. 

The  abducent  nucleus  receives  fibres  from  the  superior  olive,  which 
is  believed  to  be  in  connection  with  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  in  this  way 
a  functional  relation  may  be  established  between  the  two  nerves.  It  is 
also  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus  which 
controls  the  internal  rectus  muscle  of  the  opposite  side.  This  connec- 
tion is  probably  by  means  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle. 

At  the  point  of  exit,  at  the  junction  of  the  pons  and  medulla  ob- 
longata, the  fibres  of  the  abducent  nerve  become  united  into  one  bundle. 
From  here  to  the  exit  from  the  skull  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  the 
course  of  the  nerve  is  long,  and  consequently  paralysis  of  the  external 
rectus  muscle  is  not  uncommon  from  intracranial  lesions. 

FACIAL   NERVE. 

The  facial,  or  seventh,  nerve  arises  from  a  large  group  of  cells  situ- 
ated in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  about  where  this 
structure  passes  into  the  pons.  The  nucleus  is  situated  postero-laterally 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  olive.  The  fibres  arising  in  the  cells  of 
this  nucleus  pass  posteriorly  and  medially  ununited  toward  the  raphe 
to  just  below  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Here  the  fibres  ascend 
and  bending  again  so  as  to  form  a  knee,  in  which  is  situated  the  nucleus 
of  the  sixth  nerve,  pass  ventro-laterally  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
spinal  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  to  their  exit  point  at  the  junction  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons.  The  fibres  of  this  nerve  at  their  exit 
from  the  pons  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  The  loop 
made  by  the  facial  nerve  wathin  the  lo\\^r  part  of  the  tegmentum  of 
the  pons  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  formations  within  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  seems  to  serve  no  definite  purpose.  The  glosso- 
pharyngeus  and  vagiis  nerves  have  a  similar  course.  From  the  knee 
onward  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  are  united  in  a  distinct  bundle. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  distinguish  a  nucleus  for  the  upper 
distribution  of  the  facial  nerve  separate  from  that  for  the  lower  dis- 
tribution ;  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  the  entire  facial  nerve  has  one 
common  nucleus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons,  although  different 
branches  of  the  nerve  may  be  represented  in  different  portions  of  the 

nucleus. 

ACOUSTIC   NERVE. 

The  acoustic,  or  eighth,  nerve  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  coch- 
lear nerve  concerned  with  hearing  and  the  vestibular  nerve  concerned 
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with  coordination.  The  latter  enters  the  medulla  oblongata  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  restifonn  body;  the  former  passes  on  the  outer  side 
of  this  structure.  The  cochlear  nen'e  extends  further  spinalward  than 
does  the  vestibular  branch,  but  the  latter  extends  further  cerebralward 
than  does  the  cochlear  branch.  The  fibres  of  the  cochlear  nerve  termi- 
nate about  the  cells  of  the  ventral  nucleus  and  the  acoustic  tubercle. 
The  ventral  nucleus  lies  on  each  side  of  and  within  the  substance  of 
the  cochlear  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
acou:«tic  tulxrrcle  lies  a  little  dorsally  to  the  ventral  nucleus,  and  in  man 
is  not  sharply  separated  from  it.  The  trajKJzoid  body  and  the  acoustic 
stria  form  a  part  of  the  system  connecting  the  C(x:-hlear  nen'e  with 
structures  situated  higher  in  the  brain.  The  former  passes  ventrally 
to  the  restiform  body  towards  the  raphe;  the  latter  pass  around  the 
restiform  body.  The  trai>ezoid  body  is  much  less  imjwrtant  in  man 
than  in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  trape- 
zf,\d  nucleus  and  suix^rior  olive,  and  by  another  system  of  fibres,  the 
lateral  fillet,  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  posterior  colliculus  of 
the  CfjritorsL  quadrigemina. 

The  vestibular  nerve  enters  the  medulla  oblongata  between  the 
restiform  Ixnly  and  the  descending  spinal  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 
The  fibres  of  this  nerve  terminate  al)out  the  cells  of  the  i)osterior  nu- 
cleus below  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  in  the  nuclei  of  Deiters 
and  von  Bechterew,  l^elow  and  lateral  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  vestibular  nerve  pr>sse?sf*s  also  a  descending  root,  between  the 
fibres  of  which  are  numerous  nerve-cells. 

GLOSSOPHARYNGEAL  AND  VAGUS  NERVES. 

The  glossophar^-ngeus,  tlft*  vagus,  and  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
accessorius  cannot  Ixi  sharply  separated  at  their  exit  from  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  fibres  of  these  ner\'es  are  found  directly  dorsal  to  the 
lower  olive  and  in  the  continuation  downward  of  this  line  of  exit.  The 
uppermost  fibres  belong  to  the  glossopharyngeus ;  the  middle  to  the 
vagus,  and  the  lowest  to  tlie  accessorius.  The  fibres  are  not  united  into 
three  nerve  bundles  at  their  jK^int  of  exit  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  sensory  glo.-sopharyngeus  and  sensorj'  vagus  nen-e-fibres  enter 
the  medulla  oljlongata  laterally,  passing  .through  the  spinal  root  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve.  Some  of  these  terminate  in  the  dorsal  nucleus  below 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventrif*le  and  lateral  to  the  hypoglossus  nucleus. 
Others  bend  downward  near  the  lateral  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to 
form  the  descending  root.  This  root  is  accompanied  by  a  small  amount 
of  gray  matter,  and  about  the  nerve-cells  of  this  many  of  the  fibres  of 
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the  descending  root  terminate.  In  the  opinion  of  some  anatomists,  the 
descending  root  contains  chiefly  glossopharyngeus  fibres  and  few  vagus 
fibres. 

The  posterior  nucleus  is  regarded  by  some  anatomists  as  motor  in 
function  and  not  sensory.  The  ventral  nucleus,  or  nucleus  ambiguus, 
is  in  all  probability  motor.  This  nucleus  is  not  sharply  defined.  It 
lies  dorso-laterally  to  the  lower  olive.  In  some  transverse  sections  only 
a  few  large  cells  belonging  to  this  nucleus  may  be  seen ;  in  other  sec- 
tions no  cells  at  all  are  found.  The  nerve-fibres  arising  in  this  nucleus 
pass  separately  dorsally  and  medially,  much  in  the  same  way  as  do  the 
fibres  of  the  facial  nerve,  but  before  reaching  the  fourth  ventricle  bend 
to  form  a  knee,  and  join  the  sensory  fibres  passing  obliquely  through 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

ACCESSORIUS   NERVE. 

The  accessorius,  or  eleventh,  nerve  has  been  described  so  far  as  its 
cerebral  portion  is  concerned  in  connection  with  the  glossopharyngeus 
and  the  vagus.  The  spinal  portion  arises  in  the  lateral  horn  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  nerve-fibres  passing  from  the  cells  in  this  situa- 
tion reach  the  periphery  of  the  cord  through  the  lateral  column.  The 
nerve-fibres  can  be  observed  leaving  the  cord  as  separate  strands  as  low 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  segment. 

The  upper  fibres,  or  cerebral  portion,  of  the  accessorius  probably 
belong  to  the  vagus  nerve. 

HYPOGLOSSAL  NERVE. 

The  hypoglossus,  or  twelfth,  nerve  has  its  nucleus  just  below  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  close  to  the  raphe.  It  is  a  well  defined  group  of 
large  nerve-cells,  resembling  closely  those  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  nerve-fibres  arising  in  these  cells  pass  a  little 
obliquely  forward  in  straight  lines  until  they  reach  the  lower  olive,  but 
they  are  more  or  less  diverted  from  their  course  in  passing  through  this 
structure.  They  leave  the  medulla  oblongata  lateral  to  the  pyramid, 
although  some  of  the  nerve-fibres  pass  directly  through  the  pyramid. 

The  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossus  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  find  of  all  the 
motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  and  is  about  18  milli- 
metres in  length,  extending  upward  about  as  far  as  the  stria  medullares. 


CHAPTER   II. 

SIGHT  :  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  OPTICAL  PROPERTIES 

OF  THE  EYE. 

By  WILLIAM  NORWOOD  SOUTER,  M.D. 

Sight,  or  vision,  is  that  sense  by  which  we  appreciate  the  form  and 
color  of  objects  through  the  action  of  the  physical  energy,  Ughty  on  the 
retina.  In  other  words,  sight  is  the  consciousness  which  results  from 
stimulation  of  the  retina  by  light.  The  visual  apparatus,  therefore, 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts:  (1)  the  eye,  which  is  comparable  to  a 
photograph  camera,  the  retina  (which  receives  and  transforms  the  light- 
energy  into  a  nerve-impulse)  corresponding  to  the  sensitized  plate  of 
the  camera;  and  (2)  the  conducting  and  interpreting  meclianism,  by 
means  of  which  the  nerve-impulse  is  conducted  to  the  visual  areas  of  the 
brain  and  thence  to  the  centres  of  consciousness  where  the  impulse  is 
manifested  as  sight. 

The  manner  in  which  tlie  light-stimulus  is  transformed  into  a  nerve- 
impulse  is  but  little  understood;  it  is  only  known  that  in  this  trans- 
formation a  certain  chemical  change  (destruction  of  the  retinal  purple) 
takes  place  in  the  retina.  Tlie  second  transformation,  that  of  the  nerve- 
impulse  into  the  consciousness  of  vision,  is  also  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. So  much  as  is  known  of  the  mental  process  of  vision  will  be 
considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  it  is  the  province  of  the  writer  of 
the  present  chapter  to  consider  only  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  its 
adaptation  and  imperfections  as  an  opt  icalmechaii  ism.    (See  chapter  iii.) 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  eyeball  is  spheroidal  in  shai)e.  Its  normal  diameter  varies  be- 
tween 23  millimetres  and  25  millimetres.  The  antero-postcrior  diam- 
eter is  slightly  greater  than  the  transverse  diameter,  while  the  vertical  is 
the  least  of  the  three  dimensions.  The  diflFerence  between  the  greatest 
and  the  least  diameter  is  about  1  millimetre. 

As  externally  viewed  the  eye  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  portions: 
an  anterior,  transparent  portion,  or  cornea,  and  a  posterior,  larger, 
opaque  portion,  the  sclera.  The  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sclera,  so  that  at  the  junction  of  these  tw<i  structures  there  is 
formed  a  groove  or  sulcus — the  sulcus  corneal  On  antero-posterior 
20 
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meridional  section  of  the  eye  the  corneal  portion  comprises  about  one- 
sixth  and  the  scleral  portion  the  remaining  five-sixths  of  the  circum- 
ference. 

The  eyeball  is  protected  posteriorly  by  the  bony  walls  of  the  orbit, 
but  antero-exteriorly  there  is  no  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by 
the  lids.  The  latter  serve,  when  partially  or  completely  closed,  to  pro- 
tect the  eye  from  excessive  light  and  to  some  extent  from  injury  by 
foreign  bodies.  The  inner  surface  of  the  lids  is  covered  with  mucous 
membrane,  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  reflected  at  the  upper  and  lower 
fomices  (the  upper  and  lower  culs-de-sac)  upon  the  eyeball,  and  the 
epithelium  of  this  membrane  is  continued  over  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cornea.  The  conjunctiva  thus  forms  a  sac,  open  anteriorly  at  the 
lid-margins. 

There  are  three  concentric  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye :  the  external, 
the  middle,  and  the  inner  coat. 

The  External  Coat. — The  external  coat  consists  of  the  transparent 
cornea  anteriorly  and  the  opaque  sclera  posteriorly.  The  structure  of 
these  two  membranes  is  essentially  the  same,  both  being  of  a  fibrous 
nature.  The  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  the  result  of  close  union  and 
regular  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  and  of  homogeneity  of  refractive 
index  of  the  component  corneal  tissues. 

The  Cornea  is  covered  anteriorly  by  epithelium,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva.  Immediately  behind  the  epi- 
thelium is  the  anterior  limiting  membrane  (Bowman's  membrane), 
which  is  a  dense,  structureless  membrane.  Xext  to  this  is  the  corneal 
stroma,  which  consists  of  regularly  arranged  lamellae  of  fibrous  tissue 
having  lymph  spaces  or  lacunw  connected  by  small  canals  or  canaliculi. 
In  each  lacuna  there  is  situated  a  cell  whose  processes  extend  along  the 
canaliculi  so  as  to  communicate  with  adjacent  cells.  These  are  the  fixed 
cells  of  the  cornea,  in  contradistinction  to  the  leucocytes  or  movable 
celh  which  are  carried  along  the  lymph  channels.  The  fourth  layer 
of  the  cornea  is  a  thin,  homogeneous,  very  resistant  membrane,  known 
as  DescemeVs  membrane.  It  is  continuous  with  the  ligamentum  pecti- 
natum  (p.  23),  which,  together  with  Descemet's  membrane,  is  embryo- 
logically  a  part  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  eye.  The  fifth  and  innermost 
layer  is  the  endothelium^  or  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  endothelium  of  the  iris,  and  which,  like  the  preceding  layer,  is 
embryologically  a  part  of  the  middle  coat.  There  are  no  blood-vessels  in 
the  healthy  cornea,  nourishment  being  supplied  through  lymph  channels. 

The  corneal  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  plexus.  They  pene- 
trate the  sclera  on  the  outer  side  of  Schlemm's  canal  and  form  a  net- 
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work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corneal  margin.  From  this  plexus  branches 
are  given  off  which  supply  the  several  layers  of  the  cornea. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  about 
8  millimetres,  7.8  millimetres  being  the  commonly  accepted  average  for 
the  normal  eye.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  posterior  surface  is 
about  6  millimetres.  The  thickness  of  the  cornea  at  its  centre  is  about  1 
millimetre. 

The  sclera  is,  as  previously  stated,  composed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue 
irregularly  arranged.  It  is  of  a  glistening  whitish  color,  which  indi- 
cates its  scant  blood  supply.  Tlie  solera  is  pierced  by  a  number  of 
openings  for  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves  enter  the  eyeball  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  In 
the  equatorial  region  there  are  four  or  five  openings  for  tlie  passage  of 
the  vena?  vorticosa?.  Posteriorly  there  are  a  number  of  small  openings 
for  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries  ami,  veins,  and  a  large  opening  for  the 
optic  nerve.  This  opening  is  about  1.5  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  is 
situated  slightly  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye ;  it  is 
traversed  by  connective-tissue  fibres,  continuous  with  the  inner  layers 
of  the  sclera,  which  are  known  as  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  outer  layers 
of  the  sclera  are  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  greatest  thickness  of  the  sclera  is  about  1  millimetre,  near 
the  posterior  pole.  From  this  region  it  Ixjconies  somewhat  thinner 
toward  the  equator,  and  is  again  thickened  nnteriorly  where  the  tendons 
of  the  extraocular  muscles  blend  witli  the  sclera. 

Anteriorly,  near  the  sclero-corneal  junction  and  concentric  with  it 
is  found  the  circular  sinus,  known  as  Schlcnufis  canal.  The  nature  of 
this  was  for  a  long  time  in  doubt,  but  it  is  now  regar<l('(l  as  a  venous 
channel,  into  which  drains  also  the  aqueous  humor  through  the  ligamen- 
tum  pectinatum. 

The  sclera  is  covered  externally  by  a  thin  Inyer  of  loose  connective 
tissue,  the  episclera,  which  is  more  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels 
than  the  sclera  proper. 

The  anterior  jwrtion  of  the  sclera  is  covered  by  conjunctiva  which 
is  reflected  from  the  lids  at  the  upixiT  and  lower  culs-dc-sac ;  the  j^ste- 
rior  portion  is  enil)edded  in  Tenon's  capsule,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  lymph  space,  thus  allowing  the  eye  to  be  frec»ly  movable  in  the 
capsule. 

The  Uvea. — The  mid<lle  coat  or  uvea  is  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance (when  strii)ix»d  of  the  sclera)  to  a  grajx^. 

The  iris  or  anterior  jMDrtion  of  the  uvea  is  a  diaphragm  having  in  it 
a  circular  opening  (the  pupil)  for  the  passage  of  light  to  the  retina. 
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From  the  free  pupillary  border  the  iris  extends  peripherally  to  the 
ciliary  body,  to  which  it  is  attached  slightly  behind  the  sclero-comeal 
junction.  The  angle  between  the  sclero-comea  and  the  root  of  the  iris 
is  bridged  over  by  a  loose,  spongy  tissue,  called  the  ligamentum  pectina- 
turn.  The  patulency  of  this  structure  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
regulation  of  intraocular  tension,  since  through  its  meshes  the  aqueous 
humor  is  drained  off  into  Schlemm's  canal,  of  which  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum  forms  the  inner  wall. 

The  iris  is  composed  of  an  endothelial  layer  in  front  (continuous 
with  the  endothelium  of  the  cornea),  a  pigment  layer  behind  (continu- 
ous with  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina),  and,  between  these  two,  the 
stroma.  The  latter  is  a  network  of  blood-vessels  and  fibrous  tissue,  in 
which  are  embedded  the  two  muscles  of  the  iris,  the  sphincter  and  the 
dilator.  The  former  is  a  circular  band  of  muscular  tissue  about  1 
millimetre  in  width,  which  surrounds  the  pupil  and  causes  contraction 
of  this  opening.  The  dilator  muscle  consists  of  longitudinal  or  radial 
fibres  which  assist  in  dilating  the  pupil.  These  two  muscles  regulate 
the  size  of  the  pupil,  which  contracts  in  brilliant  illumination  to  cut  off 
the  excess  of  light,  and  expands  in  feeble  illumination  to  allow  suflBcient 
light  to  enter  the  eye. 

The  bluish  color  of  the  iris  in  blondes  is  due  to  the  pigment  con- 
tained in  the  posterior  or  retinal  pigment  layer;  in  dark  eyes  there  is 
additional  pigment  in  the  stroma. 

The  ciliary  body,  the  middle  portion  of  tlie  uvea,  is  ring-shaped,  tri- 
angular on  transverse  section,  with  its  broadest  side  or  base  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera  (Fig.  1).  This  body  extends 
from  the  sclero-corneal  junction  backward  for  a  distance  of  about  2 
millimetres,  being  merged  in  the  chorioid  at  the  era  scrrata,  or  anterior 
extremity  of  the  retina.  The  ciliary  body  is  composed  of  the  ciliary 
processes  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  ciliary  processes  are  connective- 
tissue  elements  in  which  are  embedded  a  large  number  of  blood-vessels 
and  pigment-cells.  There  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  of  these  processes 
longitudinally  arranged  with  their  larger  ends  projecting  anteriorly. 
The  ciliary  muscle  lies  beneath  the  processes  and  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  larger  part  is  formed  of  meridional  fibres  (Briicke's  muscle)  which 
are  attached  anteriorly  with  firm  union  to  the  sclero-corneal  junction 
and  neighboring  sclera.  The  fibres  of  this  part  pass  backward  and  are 
inserted  into  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chorioid.  This  is  the  most 
external  part  of  the  muscle.  To  its  inner  side  and  adjoining  the  pro- 
cesses is  the  second  or  transverse  part,  the  annular  muscle  of  MiiUerj 
which  consists  of  a  band  of  muscular  fibres  surrounding  the  periphery 
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of  the  iris.  This  part  constitutes  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  muscle 
in  the  normal  or  emmetropic  eye.  In  hyperopia  the  annular  musde  is 
larger  and  in  myopia  it  is  smaller  than  in  emmetropia.  The  ciliary 
muscle  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  accommodation. 
By  contraction  of  this  muscle  the  crj'stalline  lens  becomes  more  convex, 
so  as  to  enable  near  objects  to  be  seen  clearly. 

The  chorioid  is  that  part  of  the  uvea  which  is  posterior  to  the  ciliary 
body.  It  is  dark  brown  in  color,  thus  differing  from  the  ciliary  body, 
which  is  black;  its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  while  the  outer  surface 
when  torn  from  the  sclera  presents  a  shagg;\'  appearance.  In  this  respect 
and  also  in  the  abundance  of  blood-vessels  the  chorioid  resembles  the 
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Fi(f.  1.— Diagram  of  anterior  segment  of  eye,  drawn  to  accurate  scale.    (Flemming.) 

embryonic  chorion,  from  wliieh  the  name  is  derived.  The  thickness  of 
the  chorioid  varies  from  .08  millimetre  near  the  optic  nerve  to  .01 
millimetre  at  the  ora  serrata. 

In  structure  the  chorioid  consists  of  a  network  of  blood-vessels, 
intervascular  connective  tissue,  and  pigment.  It  is  usually  described 
as  consisting  of  five  layers,  which,  l)eginning  with  the  cxtenial  layer, 
are:  (1)  The  supra-ehorioid,  (2)  the  layer  of  large  vessels,  (3)  the 
layer  of  medium  vessels,  (4)  the  layer  of  eai)illaries,  and  (5)  the 
lamina  vitrea. 

The  supra-chorioid  is  composed  of  non-vascular  but  richly  j>iginented 
lamella*,  which  lie  l)etween  the  sclera  and  the  chorioid  pro]K»r.  When 
stripped  from  the  sclera  these  lamella*  are  torn  in  shreds,  from  which 
the  chorioid  acquires  its  shaggj-  appearance. 
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The  layer  of  large  vessels,  consisting  chiefly  of  veins,  is  placed  in  a 
close  network,  with  many  anastomoses.  The  ftit^ivascular  spaces  are 
highly  pigmented. 

The  layer  of  medium-sized  vessels  is  thin  and  only  slightly  pig- 
mented. 

The  capillary  layer  consists  of  large  capillaries,  closely  arranged. 
This  layer  contains  no  pigment. 

The  lamina  vitrea  is  a  thin  homogeneous  membrane  w^hich  coats  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capillary  layer.  ' 

The  blood  supply  of  the  uvea  is  derived  from  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  ciliarj-  arteries.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  four  in  num- 
ber, arise  from  the  four  arteries  supplying  the  recti  muscles,  pierce  the 
sclera  near  tlie  cornea,  and  terminate  in  the  greater  arterial  circle  of 
the  iris.  From  this  circle  radial  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the 
iris,  and  these,  by  reunion,  form  the  lesser  arterial  circle  near  the 
pupillarj'  border  of  the  iris.  The  posterior  ciliary  arteries  consist  of  the 
long  and  the  short  ciliarj^  arteries.  Of  the  former  there  are  two,  which 
arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery,  pierce  the  sclera  near  the  optic  nerve, 
and  continue  forw^ard,  one  on  each  side  of  the  eyeball,  between  the 
sclera  and  chorioid  as  far  as  the  ciliary  muscle.  Each  artery  then  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  form,  with  the  aid  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries  already  mentioned,  the  greater  arterial  circle  of  the  iris.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  anterior  and  the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  sup- 
ply chiefly  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.  The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  or  some 
of  its  branches,  and  surround  the  optic  nerve  as  they  pass  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  eyeball,  where  they  pierce  the  sclera  and  supply  the  chorioid 
and  ciliary  processes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  uvea  leaves  the  eye 
through  the  vena  vorticosse,  of  which  there  are  from  four  to  six  pene- 
trating the  sclera  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  eyeball.  A  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  venous  blood,  chiefly  that  from  the  ciliary 
muscle,  leaves  the  eye  through  the  anterior  ciliary  veins,  which  pierce 
the  sclera  near  the  cornea  and  pass  backward  under  the  conjunctiva. 
These  veins  anastomose  with  the  conjunctival  veins  and  also  with 
Schlemm's  canal. 

The  ner\'es  of  the  uvea  are  the  long  and  the  short  ciliary  nerves. 
The  former,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  derived  from  the  nasal  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  short  ciliary  nerves,  from  ten  to  twelve  in 
number,  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  ganglion;  they  contain  motor 
fibres  from  the  third  nerve,  sensory  fibres  from  the  fifth  nerve,  and 
fibres  from  the  sympathetic  system. 
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The  Retina, — ^The  retina  is  the  third  or  innermost  eye-tunic*  It  is 
fonned  by  the  termtnal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  its  outer  or  pigment  layer,  is  transparent  during  life,  hav- 
ing only  a  slig^lit  purplish  tinge  (the  retinal  purple) ^  which  fades  on 
exjioaure  to  light. 

The  retina  extends  forward  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata,  beyond  which 
it  exists  only  in  rudimentary  form.  In  the  latter  condition  it  extends 
to  the  border  of  the  piipil^  furnishing  the  posterior  pigment  layer  of 
the  ciliary  body  and  iris  {pars  ciliaris  reiinoB  and  pars  iridica  retinm^^ 
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Fw,  2. — Section  of  humMiii  riuiiiH,  Eihowlng  the  usual  api>eamnceof  thecompotient  layenf  nordlniiry 
preparations. — a, filgment  layer;  6, rola  and  cones;  r,  cxu.'mal  limiting  mtmbrant! ;  d,  outer  nuclear 
layer;  e.  outer  plexifonn  layer;  /,  Inner  nucloor  layer :  p,  tuner  ple-xifonii  layer;  h.  layer  o(  KFin^Mon- 
cell* ;  f,  fibre  Imjer;  it.  Internal  llmlLlng  memliraoe;  U  b^K  of  Hillcr'a  Abn> ;  v,  blood-vessel.  Manrnlfled 
476  diameters. 


which  js  continuous  with  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina  proper  {pars 
optica).  This  pigment  layer  is  embryologically  a  part  of  the  retina, 
but  it  adheres  to  the  chorioid  when  the  retina  h  lifted  from  tJie  former 
membrane* 

The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  within  the  eye  consist  only  of 
axis-cylinders    (except  in  the  anomalous  condition  known  as  opaque 
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nerve-fibres),  radiate  from  the  optk  diskj  or  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  fonn  the  inner  layer  of  the  retina.  The  optic  disk  is  situated 
slightly  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye.  At  the  poste- 
rior polar  rtigioTi  is  situated  the  macula  Itdea  or  yellow  spot.  This  is 
described  as  an  annular  or  oval  area  from  1  millinietre  to  2  millimetres 
in  diameter,  at  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  minute  depression,  the  fovea 
centralis. 
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Kio.  3— Si'Jicinp  of  the  atnic  lure  of  the  human  retina. 

A.  Horizoiital  teclioii,  ha^mAtoxyUn  stain.  L  PtKmeiit  epilhelbil  layer.  II.  Lftyer  of  fod»  »nd 
cones:  a,  exterTUkl :  h,  inlc^nml  dements.  III.  External  limiting  membrane.  l\\  'ExXhatubX  molecu- 
lar layer:  c,  flbre  layer,  V-  External  (ftaimlur  layer.  VI.  Intcntal  molecular  layer:  d,  apouK'io- 
blasts;  «,  supporting  ftbreii  of  Miiller;  /,  nuclei  of  the  mmo.  VIL  lutemal  i^ranular  layer.  VIIL 
Layer  ul  ganglion  cells.    IX.  Neric-flbre  layer    X.  Intermil  limiting  m€inbmii«. 

B.  Demouetration  after  tl>c  jiit'tho*!  nf  Golgl.  I.  Pljfnitmt  epithelial  layer,  11.  Layer  of  rods  and 
oonea.  III.  Molecular  and  visual  eells.  IV.  Kxtemal  plexiform  layc^r.  V,  Layer  of  horizontal  a3llB. 
VL  Layer  of  bipolar  eelh.  VII.  Layer  of  amorrine  cells.  VIII.  Inlenial  plexiform  layer  (fibre  layers). 
IX.  Layerof  ganglion  cells.  X.  Nerye-tibre  layer :  1.  dilTuae amacrlne  cells;  2.  diffuse  gn^nglion cells : 
8,  centrifugal  nerve  fibres;  4.  aosociation-aaiaerliie  cells:  5,  neuroglia  cells;  6«  supporting  fibres  of 
Mailer. 

In  structure  tlie  retina  is  compoacHl  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  lamina* 
The  outer  lamina  eunstitutes  the  retinal  pi^nent  layer.  The  inner 
lamina  constitutes  the  rest  of  the  fully  fornicJ  retina  (Fig.  2)*  The 
inner  lamina  is  subdivided  into  two  layers,  the  neuro-epithelial  and 
the  cerebral    (Fig.   3).       The  neuro-epiihelial   layer  consists  of  the 
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Tetmal  rodii  nm\  e<>nc»i*,  wJiinh  ennstitute  the  light-receiving  and  trans- 
forming mechanism.  The  cerebral  layer^  which  is  the  impiilse-trans- 
minln^  jwirf  tif  the  retina,  c<m\vL\xm  a  hiyer  nf  bipolar  cells  and  a  layer 
of  gaiiglic^n-eellH  and  nerve-fibres.  The  bif>olar  cells  connect  by  their 
prnccHBeii  the  hjcIb  and  cones  on  the  *>ne  hand  with  tlie  ganglion-celk  of 
the  ncrve-fibre«  on  fbe  other,  and  thus  form  llie  connecting  link  between 
the  peripheral  reeipient  elements  and  the  cerebral  coiuhicting  nerve- 
fibres.  The  bipolar  cells  art'  not  united  to  the  rods  and  cones  or  to  the 
ganglioji-eellH,  hiii  rbtrir  pn )ce«j^-terininals  are  in  close  apposition  with 
the  terininal»  of  the  elcmentft  which  thcv  connect. 

In  addition  to  the  bifjobir  cells  just  descril>ed  there  are  also  found 
iiiinihir  ccUh,  except  that  their  processes  extend  horizontally.     From 
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i\\  i^f,  .Ait.r  ftml  knncr  gmimi<3t  ^rone^oudel  ftinl  blpoUn)  At  the  centra. 


their  Hpi^reut  nene  iv^nnections  these  cells  are  called  a^ociaiioti  ctJh^ 
though  their  fimction  is  not  definitely  known*  Still  other  cells  are 
fo^t    '     *     *  '    *  ive  no  nenre  connections,  and  whose  function 

i«  i.-,    ^  V  ure  called  tpongmblnsts  (MUUer)  or  amOr 

mnii  ftlh  (Ctjil) 

Tlie  suppi»rting  neumglia  or  mtstrnlacuhr  tissue  of  MuUer  consists 
of  transrerfve  fibres  and  an  o«ter  and  an  inner  membrane,  the  ejriemal 
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and  the  internal  limiting  membraney  resi)ectively.  These  two  mem- 
branes,  together  with  the  retinal  pigment  layer  and  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  neuro-epithelial  and  cerebral  layers,  make  up  the  ten 
layers  into  which  the  retina  is  usually  divided. 

The  macula  lutea,  that  part  of  the  retina  which  is  concerned  in  dis- 
tinct vision,  requires  special  description.  In  this  region  the  rod-ele- 
ments are  replaced  by  cones,  so  that  well  within  the  border  of  the  macula 
there  are  no  rods,  while  the  number  of  cones  is  very  great.  The  layer  of 
ganglion-cells  is  also  much  thickened  in  this  area,  except  at  the  fovea, 
the  region  of  greatest  visual  acuteness,  where  the  ganglion-cell  layer 
becomes  very  thin ;  at  the  foveal  centre  these  cells  are  not  found,  the 
connection  between  the  cones  and  the  nerve-fibres  being  made  by  lat- 
erally extending  processes  of  the  bipolar  cells.  Transversely  the  pro- 
cesses of  these  cells  are  much  shorter  at  the  fovea  than  elsewhere.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  diminution  of  the  ganglion-cells,  makes  the 
cone-elements  the  most  prominent  feature  at  the  fovea.  The  cone- 
fibres  and  nuclei,  constituting  the  outer  nuclear  layer  (iv^  Fig.  3,  A) 
are  relatively  conspicuous;  they  form  the  external  fibrous  layer  of 
Henle.  The  fibres  are  situated  obliquely  at  the  sides  of  the  fovea,  but 
perpendicularly  at  its  centre  (Fig.  4).  In  the  latter  situation  the 
fibres  are  much  shorter  than  at  the  sides,  thus  adding  another  factor  in 
the  causation  of  the  depression  at  the  fovea ;  the  principal  other  factors 
are  the  thinning  of  the  nerve-fibre  layer  (ganglion-cells)  and  the  sessile 
character  of  the  bipolar  cells. 

Blood  Supply  of  the  Retina, — The  outer  layers  of  the  retina  receive 
their  blood  supply  from  the  capillaries  of  the  adjacent  chorioid.  The 
inner  layers  are  supplied  by  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  This 
artery  is  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  artery;  it  jwnetrates  the  optic 
nerve  about  5  millimetres  behind  the  eyeball  and  emerges  at  the  optic 
disk,  slightly  on  the  nasal  side  of  its  centre.  It  is  divided  at  its  point 
of  emergence  or  slightly  behind  the  disk  into  two  branches,  an  upper 
and  a  lower  branch.  These  branches  traverse  the  disk  giving  off  small 
branches,  and  again  divide  just  within  or  without  the  border  of  the 
disk  into  temporal  and  nasal  branches.  The  further  subdivisions  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  The  branches  of  the  retinal  artery  are  terminal, 
that  is,  there  are  no  anastomoses,  and  consequently  embolism  of  a 
branch  is  followed  by  loss  of  function. 

The  efferent  veins,  slightly  larger  than  the  arteries,  follow  the  same 
general  course  as  the  arteries.  Although  there  are  no  large  vessels  at 
the  macula,  this  region  is  abundantly  supplied  with  capillaries,  except 
at  the  fovea,  where  there  are  no  blood-vessels. 
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Refractive  and  Distensive  Contents  of  the  Eye. — ^Within  the  inner 
tunic  of  the  eye  just  described  are  included  the  aqueous  humor,  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous  body.  These  substances  serve  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  keeping  the  otherwise  collapsible  eyeball  distended  and 
at  the  same  time  of  acting  as  refractive  media. 

The  aqueous  humor  is  a  transparent,  slightly  alkaline  fluid,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  water  and  sodium  chloride ;  it  is  secreted  by  the  ciliary 


Fig.  5.— Diagram  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  human  retina.  ( Leber,  after  Jaeg^er.  )—<m8,  vru,  superior 
nasal  artery  and  vein;  ate,  vts,  superior  temporal  artery  and  vein;  ani,  vni,  inferior  nasal  vessels; 
ati,  vti,  inferior  temporal  vessels ;  ame,  t-wwr,  median  vessels ;  am,  vm,  macular  vessels. 

body,  passes  forward  through  the  pupil  (Fig.  1),  and  is  carried  off 
through  the  interspaces  of  the  ligamentum  peetinatum  into  Schlemm's 
canal. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  formed  of  delicate  fibres  closely  united.  In 
childhood  the  lens  substance  is  gelatinous.  In  early  adult  life  the 
central  part  or  nucleus  is  solid,  while  the  outer  or  cortical  part  is  soft 
In  old  age  the  entire  lens  is  solid.  The  fibres  are  arranged  in  regular 
layers,  and  the  lens  is  divisible  into  three  principal  segments.  With 
the  diminution  of  transparency  which  takes  place  in  old  age,  the  lines 
of  union  of  these  segments  become  visible  when  the  lens  is  examined 
with  the  aid  of  oblique  illumination. 

The  lens  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  capsule,  to  which  is  attached, 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  near  the  periphery  or  equator  of  the  lens, 
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the  suspensory  ligament  (zonule  of  Zinn).  By  this  ligament,  the  outer 
border  of  which  is  attached  to  the  ciliary  body,  the  lens  is  held  in  posi- 
tion (Fig,  1). 

In  shape  the  lens  is  biconvex-,  its  anterior  surface  l>eing  less  curved 
than  its  posterior  surface.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior 
surface  is  about  10  millimetres,  while  that  of  the  posterior  surface  is 
about  0  millimetres.  In  childhood,  and  to  a  less  degree  at  a  later  age, 
prior  to  complete  solidification,  the  cun'ature  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens  is  capable  of  increase  by  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and 
consequent  relaxation  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  In  this  way  the  eye 
is  adapted  for  different  distances  as  is  required  in  near  vision. 

T!ie  lens  is  a  bkwdless  body  after  birtli,  and  its  metabolism  is  ex- 
tremely slow,  especially  in  its  inner  or  nuclear  portion*  It  is  probable 
that  as  mneh  nutritive  fluid  as  is  r€*qiiired  is  supplied  from  the  adjacent 
ciliary  IxhIv. 

The  vitreous  body,  which  occupies  the  larger  and  jxisterior  part  of 
the  eye,  consists  of  a  transparent,  semi-fluid,  colloid  substance,  togiether 
with  trabecuhe  of  supporting  tissue.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  cap- 
sule, tJie  hyaloid  riiemltraiie,  on  the  anterior,  cnncave  surface  of  which 
tlie  crystalline  lens  rests.  The  vitreous  also  contains  floating  cella 
{muscw  volUanles)  which  can  usually  be  seen  eutoptieally  when  one 
looks  at  a  uniforndy  bright  light,  as  the  sky.  In  disease  these  cells 
sometimes  tecome  greatly  multiplied,  so  as  seriously  to  interfere  with 
vision. 

Like  the  lens,  the  vitreous  is  devoid  of  bkwd  after  birth,  and  conse- 
quently must  receive  its  nourishment  from  surrounding  tissues,  the 
ciliary  body  and  chorioid.  There  is  also  a  central  canal  (which  lodges 
the  pre-natal  hyaloid  artery)  running  from  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens  to  the  optic  disk  and  communicating  with  the  lymph  spaces  of  the 
optic  nerve.  This  canal  doubtless  plays  an  important  part  in  the  metab- 
olism of  the  vitreous. 


THE  EYE  AS  A  REFRACTIVE  APPARATUS. 

In  order  that  we  may  perceive  the  form  of  an  object  by  the  visual 
sense  the  stimulated  area  on  the  retina  must  constitute  an  image  of 
that  object.  This  image  is  formed  by  the  refracting  apparatus  of  the 
eye.  It  is  well  known  that  light  appears  to  travel  in  straight  lines 
{rays)  as  long  as  the  medium  is  unchanged,  but  when  light  passes  from 
one  medium  to  anotlier  of  diiferent  density  or  refractive  index  the 
path  of  all  rays  which  meet  the  separating  surface  obliquely  undergoes 
a  (^bange  of  direction.     This  change  in  <lirection  is  called  refraction;  it 
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is  explained  by  assuming  that  light  travels  in  waves  and  that  the  progress 
of  these  waves  is  less  rapid  in  dense  than  in  rare  substances. 

By  means  of  a  properly  curved  surface  separating  two  media  a 
considerable  portion  (a  pencil)  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  point  may 
be  united  in  another  point  or  focus  after  refraction,  as  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  6,  in  which  SAS'  represents  a  section  of  a  spherical  surface  sep- 
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arating  two  media,  the  second  medium  (that  on  the  right  of  the  figure) 
being  denser  than  the  first,  while  SOS'  represents  a  section  of  a  pencil 
of  light  proceeding  from  0.  That  portion  of  the  wave  which  travels 
along  OA  encounters  the  denser  substance  sooner  than  the  portions 
which  tra\fel  along  OS  and  0S\  \Miile  the  first  portion  travels  the 
distance  from  A  to  H  in  the  denser  substance,  the  peripheral  portions 
travel  the  greater  distances  BS  and  B'S'  in  the  rarer  medium.  When 
the  whole  pencil  has  entered  the  denser  medium  SHS'  represents  the 
form  of  the  wave  front,  and  SI,  01,  and  S'l  represent  rays  (perpendic- 
ular to  the  wave  front),  all  meeting  in  the  focus,  L  The  ray  01,  which 
meets  the  separating  surface  perpendicularly  and  which  consequently 
undergoes  no  refraction,  is  called  the  optic  axis. 

The  position  of  the  focus  /  depends  upon  the  degree  of  refraction, 
— that  is,  upon  the  curvature  of  the  surface  and  the  relative  densities 

Fig.  7. 
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( refractive  indices)  of  the  two  media.  For  the  same  surface  and  media 
the  position  of  the  focus  also  varies  with  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
incident  pencil.  As  the  point  0  becomes  more  distant  from  the  sur- 
face the  focus  /  approaches  the  surface,  and  vice  versa.  The  two  points 
0  and  /  are  called  conjugate  foci,  Wlien  the  anterior  focus  0  is  so  far 
distant  that  the  wave  front  may  be  regarded  as  plane  and  the  rays  as 
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parallel,  the  conjugate  focus  is  called  the  posterior  principal  focus 
(Fig.  7).  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  0  approaches  so  near 
the  surface  that  the  rays  are  parallel  after  refraction,  that  is,  when  the 
conjugate  /  is  infinitely  distant,  the  point  from  which  the  rays  proceed 
is  called  the  anterior  principal  focus  (Fig.  8).  WTien  the  point  of 
origin  is  nearer  than  the  first  principal  focus  the  rays  will  remain 


divergent  after  refraction,  but  the  divergence  will  be  less  than  before 
refraction.  In  this  case  the  rays  appear  to  proceed  from  a  point,  /,  on 
the  left  of  0  (Fig.  9),  but  since  they  do  not  actually  pass  through  this 
apparent  point  of  origin,  this  is  not  an  illuminated  point  as  is  the  focus 
/  in  Fig.  6.  Hence  the  latter  is  called  a  real  focus,  while  the  former  is 
a  virtual  focus.  So  also,  if  the  rays  have  been  rendered  convergent  by 
previous  refraction,  so  that  they  are  already  converging  toward  a  focus, 
the  convergence  of  the  rays  will  be  increased  by  the  refraction  at  the 
convex  surface  (provided  the  focus  toward  which  the  rays  converge  is 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  surface),  so  that  after  this  refraction  the  rays 
will  meet  in  a  real  focus  which  is  nearer  the  surface  than  the  principal 

Fig.  9. 


focus.  This  condition  is  represented  in  the  correction  of  hyperopia  by 
a  convex  lens,  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  p.  41.  The  path  of  the 
light  motion  may  be  reversed  in  any  of  the  preceding  diagrams;  that 
is,  these  diagrams  may  l)e  used  to  ilhistrate  the  refraction  which  takes 
place  when  light  passes  from  a  dense  to  a  rare  medium  at  a  concave 
surface.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  the  refraction  which 
takes  place  when  light  passes  from  a  rare  to  a  dense  medium  at  a  con- 
cave surface  or  from  a  de7ise  to  a  rare  medium  at  a  convex  surface  is 
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opposite  to  that  hitherto  described;  tliat  is,  such  refraction  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  divergence  or  diminishing  the  convergence  of 
rays. 

As  the  various  rays  proceeding  from  0  (Fig.  10)  are  concentrated 
at  /,  so  the  rays  from  Oj  are  focused  at  /j,  and  tliose  from  Oj  are  focused 
at  1 2'  Hence  /i/g  is  the  image  of  O1O2'  All  the  rays  which  pass 
through  the  centre  C  meet  the  surface  perpendicularly  and  consequently 
are  unrefracted.  The  point  C  is  called  the  nodal-poinl  and  the  unre- 
fracted  rays  are  called  nodal-rays,  or  optic  axes,  01  being  the  principal 
axis  and  O^Ii  and  Oo/g  secondary  axes. 

Since  O1O2C  and  IiI^C  are  similar  triangles,  we  know  that  the 
linear  dimensions  O1O2  and  IJ2  are  proportional  to  the  distances  OC 


and  /C,  or  each  linear  dimension  of  the  image  Ix^ars  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  corresponding  dimension  of  the  object  as  does  the  distance 
of  the  image  from  the  nodal-point  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  this 
point.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  nearer  an  object  is  to  the  refract- 
ing surface  (as  the  eye)  the  larger  will  be  the  image  as  formed  after 
refraction. 

The  cornea  of  the  eye  presents  a  curved  (ajiproxirnately  spherical) 
surface,  convex  to  incident  light,  and  the  refractive  index  of  the  cornea 
and  aqueous  humor  is  greater  than  that  of  air;  ^  hence  the  condition  of 
refraction  when  light  enters  the  cornea  is  similar  to  that  represented  in 
Fig.  10.  The  corneal  refraction,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  great  to 
bring  even  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  of  the  normal  eye,  and 
still  less  would  it  be  able  to  focus  rays  from  a  near  object.  The  de- 
ficiency is  supplied  by  the  crystalline  lens,  whose  refractive  index  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous,  and  which  is  biconvex  in 


*  The  refractive  index  of  the  aqueous  is  practicaUy  identical  with  that  of  the 
vitreous,  while  the  index  of  the  cornea  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous;  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  a  common  index  (1.337)  may  be 
assumed  for  these  three  media. 
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form.  By  the  additional  convergence  given  rays  of  light  in  passing 
through  this  lens  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  in  the  normal 
eye,  and  consequently  a  well-defined  image  of  the  object  of  vision  is 
formed  on  the  retina. 

A  combination  of  several  surfaces  and  media,  such  as  is  formed  by 
the  cornea,  aqueous,  lens,  and  vitreous,  constitutes  a  compound  optical 
system.  Such  a  system  is  analogous  to  a  simple  system  of  one  surface 
and  two  media,  except  that,  instead  of  both  conjugate  focal  distances 
being  measured  from  the  same  point  (where  the  surface  and  principal 
axis  intersect),  the  anterior  and  posterior  focal  distances  are  measured 
respectively  from  the  first  and  the  second  principal  point,  and  instead 
of  a  single  nodal-point  there  are  two  nodal-points,  separated  by  the  same 
interval  as  the  principal  points.  In  a  compound  system  the  nodal-ray 
does  not  form  a  continuous  straight  line,  but  its  characteristic  is  that 
after  the  last  refraction  its  direction  is  parallel  to  that  which  it  had 
before  entering  the  refracting  system.  In  the  eye  the  lateral  displace- 
ment of  the  nodal-ray  is  so  slight,  the  two  nodal-points  being  separated 
by  an  interval  of  only  .37  millimetre,  that  it  would  escape  observation 
in  a  diagrammatic  drawing  of  the  natural  size.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, therefore,  w^e  may  regard  the  eye  as  having  a  single  nodal-point. 
By  calculation  it  is  shown  that  this  point  lies  very  near  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  crystalline  lens,  about  7  millimetres  behind  the  cornea. 

Inversion  of  the  Image. — It  is  apparent  from  Fig.  11  that  the  retinal 

Fig.  11. 


image  is  always  inverted  with  respect  to  the  object  of  vision.  The 
mind,  however,  takes  no  cognizance  of  this  inversion,  since  it  possesses 
the  power  of  external  projection,  so  that  we  see,  not  the  image,  but  the 
object  in  its  true  position.  This  power  has  doubtless  been  derived 
through  association  with  the  sense  of  touch.  We  have  learned  that  a 
stimulus  conveyed  to  the  brain  from  the  upper  part  of  the  retina  pro- 
ceeds from  an  object  situated  below  the  eye,  and  vice  versa,  and  that  a 
stimulus  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  retina  must  proceed  from  an  object 
on  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye,  and  vice  versa. 

Aberration. — ^We  have  assumed  that  all  the  rays  proceeding  from  a 
point  are  imited  in  its  conjugate  focus  after  refraction  at  a  spherical 
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surface.  This  is  true  only  of  small  pencils  of  light  whose  peripheral 
rays  are  not  much  removed  from  the  optic  axis.  It  is  found  by  calcu- 
lation and  experiment  that  the  periplieral  rays  are  relatively  too  strongly 
refracted,  and  consequently  meet  the  axis  sooner  than  the  more  central 
rays.  This  constitutes  spherical  aberration;  it  is  apparent  that  the 
effect  of  aberration  is  to  mar  the  sharpness  of  images.  The  refracting 
surfaces  of  the  eye,  though  not  strictly  spherical,  may  practically  be  so 
regarded,  at  least  at  their  central  portions,  which  alone  are  normally 
concerned  in  refraction,  since  the  iris  prevents  the  more  peripheral 
rays  from  reaching  the  retina. 

In  certain  cases,  esix^cially  in  conical  cornea,  the  peripheral  refrac- 
tion is  relatively  insufficient,  the  focal  distance  for  peripheral  rays 
being  longer  than  that  for  the  more  central  rays.  This  is  called  nega- 
live  aberration. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  aberration,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  tlie  various  colors  are  not  equally  refracted,  violet  being  the  color 
of  greatest  and  red  that  of  least  refraction.  This  is  chromatic  aberra- 
tion. 

Aberration  does  not  ordinarily  interfere  with  vision,  partly  because 
the  iris  cuts  off  the  more  peripheral  rays,  and  partly  Ix^cause  the  retina 
is  so  constructed  that  a  well-defined  visual  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  brain  only  when  the  stinuilus  falls  \\\Hn\  the  macula  lutea,  which  is 
so  situated  as  to  receive  images  only  from  points  lying  near  the  optic 
axis  of  the  eye.  While  the  periplieral  portion  of  the  retina  is  very 
useful  in  extending  the  field  of  vision,  it  is  only  the  macula  and  more 
especially  the  fovea  that  is  directly  concerned  in  distinct  vision. 

Angles  Alpha  and  Gamma. — In  addition  to  aberration,  the  eye  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  other  imixjrfections.  The  various  surfaces  are  not  j)er- 
fectly  centred  on  a  single  line  or  axis,  as  in  a  ]>erfeetly  constructed 
optical  apparatus,  and  the  fovea  does  not  lie  exactly  on  the  line  which 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  cornea  and  the  centre  of  rotation  of 
the  eye, — the  line  which  most  nearly  represents  a  common  optic  axis 
of  the  various  surfaces.  Since  the  image  must  fall  upon  the  fovea  in 
direct  vision,  it  is  apparent  that  the  line  connecting  the  point  of  most 
acute  vision  with  its  image  on  the  fovea  and  passing  through  the  nodal- 
point  of  the  eye  must  be  obliquely  inclined  to  the  axis;  that  is,  the  axis 
of  direct  vision  is  a  secondary  axis.  This  line  is  called  the  line  of 
vision.  The  angle  which  the  line  of  vision  makes  with  the  optic  axis  at 
the  nodal-point  is  called  r/amma.  The  angular  distance  of  the  fovea 
from  the  optic  axis  usually  ranges  from  2°  to  4°,  chiefly  in  the  hori- 
zontal meridian,  the  fovea  being  usually  displaced  temix)rally  as  regards 
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optic  axis.  When  tins  is  die  ease  it  is  apparent  that  the  visual  line 
must  intersect  the  cornea'  m\  the  nasal  side  of  the  optie  axis.  Further- 
more, it  is  found  by  keratometric  examination  that  the  cornea  is  approx- 
imately a  segnicnt  of  the  sniall  end  of  an  ellipsoid,  and  that  the  corneal 
sunuoit,  or  p<iint  whore  tlie  niajr»r  axis  of  tlie  ellip8i»iil  cuts  the  eonien, 
usually  lies  slightly  un  the  t«:*inporal  side  of  tlie  optic  axis.  Tlie  angle 
which  the  major  axis  of  the  ei^rnea  iriakes  with  the  visual  line  is  called 
alpha. 

Accommodation. — ^AVe  have  learned  that  as  an  oliject  approaches  a 
refracting  surface  the  conjugate  image  on  tlie  <>p]X>site  side  of  the  surface 
recedes  from  the  snrface.  Hence  if  the  eye  is  of  such  length  that  light 
from  a  distant  object  is  focused  on  the  retina,  it  is  evident  that  light 
from  a  near  object  nnist  impinge  upcm  the  retina  before  the  rays  have 
been  united  in  a  fucus,  unless  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  can  be 
suitably  increased.  The  eve  d*>es  possess  the  pr<>perty  (except  in  old 
age)  of  increasing  its  refraetive  pmver.  It  acomiijlishes  this  by  an 
increase  in  the  convexitv  i>f  the  crvstalline  lens,  chieflv  of  the  anterior 
surface.  This  pciwer  which  the  eye  possesses  of  varying  its  refractive 
pow^r  to  adapt  itself  for  vision  at  different  distances  is  called  accommo- 
datiott.  So  Iniig  iis  the  object  of  visinn  is  distant  more  tljan  about  <3 
metres  (20  feet)  no  aceomnmdatinn  is  requirtMl;  that  is,  for  all  dis- 
tances not  less  than  this  limit  the  {M:»sterior  conjugate  ffjcus  coincides 
practically  with  tlie  principal  focus;  or  all  distances  nc":  less  than  6 
metres  may  be  regarded  as  infinite  in  our  study  of  the  refraction  of 
the  eye. 

Acconunodatioii  is  effected  by  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  as 
the  result  of  reflex  stimulation  received  In'  the  accummodiition  centre 
from  its  connection  with  the  optie  nerve,  probably  through  the  corpora 
qnadrigemina.  The  accommodation  centre  constitutes  the  anterior  por- 
tion  of  the  nuclens  of  the  third  nerve.  From  this  centre  an  efferent 
impulse  is  transmitted  through  the  ciliary  ganglion  to  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  at  the  snme  time  an  impulse  is  sent  to  the  sphincter  pnpillse, 
BO  that  contraction  of  the  pujiil  takes  place  simultaneously  with  accom- 
modation* 

There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  numner  in  which  contraction  of 
the  ciliary  nmscle  produces  an  increase  of  convexity  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  According  to  ITelmholfz's  theory,  which  until  recently  was  uni- 
versally accepted,  contraction  of  this  muscle  draws  forward  the  anterior 
part  of  the  chorioid  and  reduces  the  circumference  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
with  a  resultant  rcLixation  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens.  The 
latter  then  by  the  iidierent  property  of  soft  matter  inclosed  in  a  capsule 
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and  subjected  to  a  unifonii  outside  pressure  assumes  a  more  spheroidal 
shape  with  a  marked  increase  of  convexity  of  its  anterior  surface. 

Tsclierning,  on  the  other  hand,  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  con- 
traction of  the  ciliary  muscle  causes  (through  the  meridional  fibres)  an 
increased  tension  uix)n  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  that  because  of 
the  resistance  of  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  there  is  a  resulting  increase  of 
curvature  at  the  axial  part  of  the  lens  with  a  diminution  of  curvature 
at  the  periphery.  Since  this  theorj'  requires  tfie  assumption  of  a  firm 
nucleus,  it  would  seem  untenable,  for  we  know  that  no  such  resistant 
nucleus  exists  in  ehildh(»od, — the  period  of  greatest  accommodative 
activity. 

Range  of  Accommodation. — The  nearest  i>oint  for  which  an  eye  can 
adapt  itself  is  called  the  near-point  of  the  eye,  and  the  distance  through 
which  distinct  vision  is  possible  is  called  the  range  or  amplitude  of 
accommodation.  In  the  nonnal  eye  this  embraces  the  whole  region 
from  infinity  to  the  near-i)oint.  The  farthest  jxjint  of  distinct  vision  is 
called  the  far-point  of  the  eye. 

Measurement  of  Accommodation. — Accommodation  may  be  measured 
by  the  convex  lens  which,  when  placed  in  front  of  and  as  near  the  eye 
as  possible,  enables  light  from  a  ]K)int  to  Ix?  focused  on  the  retina  with- 
out the  exercise  of  accommodation.  This  lens  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
accommodation  which  must  1h'  exercised  to  enable  the  light  from  the 

Fi(i.  12. 


same  point  to  be  focused  on  the  retina  without  the  lens.  Thus  if  £,  Fig. 
12,  represents  an  eye  adapted  for  an  infinite  distance,  parallel  rays 
will  be  focused  on  its  retina,  and  in  order  that  rays  from  a  near-point, 
P,  may  Ix)  focused  on  the  retina,  the  eye  nnist  exercise  accommodation, 
or  else  a  convex  lens,  L,  whose  fcxjal  length  is  LP^  must  l)e  placed  before 
the  eye.  Since  P  is  the  anterior  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  rays  from 
P  will  be  parallel  after  passing  through  the  lens,  and  will,  consequently, 
be  focused  at  R  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  is  adapted  for  parallel 
rays.  Hence  the  lens  whose  focal  length  is  LP  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
accommodation  which  must  be  exercised  by  a  normal  eye  in  order  that 
rays  from  P  may  be  focused  on  the  retina.     If  P  is  the  nearest  point 
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for  which  the  eye  can  accommodate,  the  lens  whose  focal  length  is  LP 
is  the  lens-equivalent  of  the  accommodative  power  of  the  eye.^ 

Presbyopia. — As  the  lens  hardens  with  increase  of  age  there  is  a 
gradual  diminution  of  accommodative  power.  The  following  table 
(Bonders)  gives  the  average  accommodative  power  at  different  ages : 

Age  10    15    20    25       30    35       40       45       50       55         60    65         70 

Dioptere  14    12    10      8.5      7      5.5      4.5      3.5      2.5      1.75      1      0.75      0.25 

It  is  shown  in  this  table  that  at  45  years  of  age  the  amplitude  is 
3.5  D.,  which  represents  in  a  normal  or  emmetropic  eye  (adapted  for 
an  infinite  distance  without  accommodation)  the  power  of  focusing 
on  the  retina  rays  from  all  objects  at  or  beyond  a  distance  of  ~  metre 
(9  inches).  The  image  of  an  object  nearer  than  this  limit  will  be 
blurred.  In  order  that  a  very  small  object,  such  as  fine  printed  matter, 
may  be  clearly  seen  it  must  be  held  near  the  eye,  so  as  to  form  on  the 
retina  an  image  large  enough  to  be  deciphered,  and  when  the  focusing 
power  does  not  afford  a  clear  image  at  a  distance  of  22  centimetres,  or 
9  inches,  the  reading  of  very  small  print  becomes  difficult.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  possible  to  use  continuously  all  the  accommodative  power.  It 
is  found  that  one  can  use  for  a  prolonged  period  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  amplitude ;  when  he  has  not  one-third  in  reserve  great  fatigue 
(asthenopia)  quickly  ensues.  Ilence,  in  order  that  any  one  may  use 
his  eyes  continuously  for  work  at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  a  metre 
(33  centimetres,  or  13  inches)  he  must  have  a  total  accommodative 
power  of  4.5  D. — 3  D.  for  use  and  1.5  D.  in  reserve.  When  the  am- 
plitude falls  below  this  amount  the  condition  is  called  presbyopia 
(old  sight).  Presbyopia  is,  therefore,  that  condition  in  which,  from 
physiological  sclerosis  of  the  lens,  the  accommodative  power  is  less  than 
4.5  D.  It  is  shown  in  the  table  that  this  condition  makes  its  onset 
about  the  fortieth  year.  Usually,  however,  artificial  assistance  is  not 
required  before  the  forty-fifth  year.  At  this  age  a  convex  spherical 
lens  of  1  D.  generally  affords  the  necessary  assistance.  The  probable 
strength  of  lens  required  to  overcome  the  presbyopia  at  different  ages  is 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Age  45     50     65  60  65        70        75 

Diopters         1       2       2.75       3.25       3.5       3.5       3.5 

•The  power  of  a  lens  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  focal  lengthy  which  is  the 
distance  from  the  lens  of  the  focus  for  parallel  rays;  the  shorter  the  focal  length, 
the  greater  is  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens.  The  unit  of  lens  measure  in  oph- 
thalmology is  the  Diopter,  which  expresses  the  power  of  a  lens  whose  focal  length 
is  one  metre.  Similarly,  2  D.  is  the  power  of  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is  ^  metre ; 
3  D.  is  the  power  of  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is  y^  metre,  etc. 
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Obviously  this  table  serves  only  as  a  guide.  It  is  not  to  be  strictly 
followed  in  the  selection  of  working-glasses.  The  determination  of  the 
latter  depends  not  only  upon  the  distance  at  which  work  is  most  con- 
veniently done,  but  also  upon  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye ;  that 
is,  the  strength  of  the  working-lens  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  far- 
point,  or  point  of  adaptation  in  relaxation  of  the  accommodation.  In 
hyperopia,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  a  convex  lens  is  required 
to  adapt  the  eye  for  distant  vision  without  accommodation.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  in  the  selection  of  a  glass  for  near  work  the  correc- 
tion of  the  hyperopia  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  presbyopia.  In 
myopia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  concave  lens  is  required  to  adapt  the  eye 
for  distant  vision,  and  in  this  case  the  difference  between  the  distance- 
glass  and  the  presbyopic  correction  represents  the  strength  of  lens 
required  for  near  work. 

ANOMALIES  OP  REFRACTION. 

In  emmetropia,  the  typically  normal  optical  condition,  parallel  rays 
are  focused  on  the  retina  without  acc<jmmodation ;  that  is,  the  eye  is 
adapted  for  distant  vision,  and  by  the  exercise  of  accommodation  it  is 
adapted  for  near  objects.  This  is  the  most  favorable  condition  for  the 
varying  requirements  of  civilized  life,  but  since  it  necessitates  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  and  the  length 
of  the  eyeball,  emmetropia,  as  determined  by  refined  methods  of  meas- 
urement, is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  When  the  posterior  prin- 
cipal focus  does  not  fall  upon  the  retina  in  relaxation  of  the  accommoda- 
tion the  eye 'is  said  to  be  ametropic  or  to  have  an  error  or  anomaly  of 
refraction. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  ametropia:  hyperopia  or  hypernietropiay 
in  which  the  posterior  principal  focus  lies  behind  the  retina;  myopia, 
in  w^hich  the  focus  lies  in  front  of  the  retina;  and  asiigmia,^  in  which, 
owing  to  asymmetry  or  irregularity  of  one  or  more  of  the  refracting 
surfaces  or  to  heterogeneity  of  structure,  the  rays  are  not  brought  to 
a  focus  at  any  point. 

Hyperopia. — Ilyjieropia  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  three  causes: 
(1)  deficient  curvature  of  the  cornea  or  lens  (curvature  hyperopia)  ; 


•The  writer  has  pledged  his  support  to  the  endeavor  now  being  made  by  Dr. 
Swan  Burnett  and  others  to  replace  the  commonly  employetl  word  astigmatism  by 
the  more  euphonious  and  correct  word  here  used.  The  impropriety  of  the  former 
word  has  long  been  known.  The  argument  in  favor  of  making  a  change  at  this 
time  is  ably  presented  by  Dr.  Burnett  in  the  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology, 
December,  1003. 
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(2)  abnormal  refractive  index,  such  lliat  the  total  refraclive  power  of 
the  eye  is  too  low  (index  hyperopia — very  rare) ;  and  (3)  abnormally 
short  antero-posterior  diauieter  of  the  eyeball  (axial  hyperopia).  By 
means  of  many  measurenicnts  which  have  l>een  maile  it  has  Ijeen  proved 
that  axial  liyperopia  is  l»y  far  tlie  most  commun  variety. 

Ill  hyperopia  tlie  refractive  power  of  the  eye  in  relaxation  of  the 
accommodation  is  insTitKcient  to  ft:)cus  rays  from  any  point,  distant  or 
near,  on  the  retina  (Fig.   13).     The  deficiency  of  i-efraction  may  be 

Fig.  13, 


overcome  by  means  of  a  convex  spherical  lens  placed  in  front  of  the 
eye.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fi^,  14,  in  which  parallel  rays  from*  a  dis- 
tant point,  0,  would  be  focused  by  the  byperopic  eye,  £,  at  some  point 
l>ehind  the  retina,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  lens,  i,  the  rays  are  focused 
on  the  retina,  R,  It  is  apparent  from  this  diagram  tliat  LP  is  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  i,  which  corrects  the  hyix^ropia,  and  that  this 
focal  length  increases  as  the  lens  is  moved  farther  iruiw  the  eye,  since 
P  is  a  fixed  point,  conjugate  to  the  retina.  That  lens  which,  when 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eye  (the  position  in  which  spectacles 
are  worn),  enables  rays  from  a  distant  point  to  be  focused  on  the  retina 
is  taken  as  the  measnre  of  the  hyi^eropia.  Thus,  if  LP  is  1  metre  there 
18  hyperopia  of  1  I). ;  if  LP  is  \  metre  there  is  hyperopia  of  2  D.j  etc. 


o- 


In  the  study  of  accommodation  we  learned  that  the  eye  is  able  to 
increase  its  refractive  power  by  increasing  the  convexity  of  the  crystal- 
line lens.  In  emmetn>pia  this  ]K:»wer  is  called  into  play  only  in  near 
vision,  but  in  hyjieropia,  when  uncorrected  l>y  a  lens,  accommodation 
must  be  exercised  to  render  distant  vision  distinct,  and  in  near  vision 
the  same  degree  of  accommodation  which  would  be  required  of  a  nor- 
mal eye  must  be  used  in  addition  to  that  required  for  distant  vision.    It 
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is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  unaided  hyperopic  eye  has  an  abnormal 
task  imposed  upon  it,  both  in  distant  and  in  near  vision.  In  childhood 
when  the  accommodative  power  is  at  its  maximum  a  moderate  degree 
of  hyperopia  is  very  often  not  attended  by  any  disturbance,  the  accom- 
modation being  ample  for  near  as  well  as  for  distant  vision,  but  when 
with  advancing  age  the  accommodative  power  diminishes,  the  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  ciliary  muscle  gives  rise  to  various  symptoms  of  nerve- 
exhaustion  (asthenopia). 

So  easy  is  accommodation  in  childhood  that  it  is  usually  not  possi- 
ble for  a  hyperope  at  this  period  of  life  to  relax  all  of  bis  accommoda- 
tion when  using  his  eyes.  Hence  a  portion  of  the  hyperopia  will  be 
masked  by  accommodative  action,  and  it  is  only  by  the  employment  of 
a  cycloplegic  or  by  examination  in  a  dark  room  that  the  full  extent 
of  the  hyperopia  can  be  ascertained.  That  portion  of  the  hyperopia 
which  is  masked  by  accommodation  is  called  latent  hyperopia.  Hyper- 
opia which  exists  in  excess  of  what  is  latent  is  called  manifest;  that  is, 
manifest  hyperopia  is  measured  by  the  strongest  convex  lens  whidi  does 
not  impair  distant  vision.  The  sum  of  the  latent  and  manifest  hyper- 
opia constitutes  the  total  hyperopia.  In  childhood  hyperopia  of  a  low 
or  moderate  degree  is  very  frequently  all  latent,  but  sooner  or  later,  the 
age  varying  with  the  degree  of  hyperopia  and  with  the  physical  condi- 
tion, a  portion  becomes  manifest,  and  this  portion  continually  increases 
at  the  expense  of  the  latent  hyperopia. 

There  is,  further,  a  division  of  manifest  hyperopia  into  that  which 
can  be  overcome  by  accommodative  action  to  render  distant  vision  dis- 
tinct (facultative  hyperopia),  and  that  which  cannot  be  so  overcome 
(absolute  hyperopia).  In  old  age  the  total  hyperopia  is  absolute,  so 
that  distant  vision  can  be  made  distinct  only  by  the  help  of  a  convex 
lens.  In  near  work  an  absolute  hyperope  would  require  the  appropriate 
presbyopic  correction  added  to  the  correction  of  the  hyperopia.  Thus 
in  hyperopia  of  2D.,  a  lens  of  5  D.  would  be  required  for  reading  at 
a  distance  of  J  metre  (13  inches). 

Hyperopia  is  the  normal  condition  in  infancy,  but  with  the  increase 
of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye  which  takes  place  in  the 
process  of  growth,  hyperopia  is  succeeded  by  emmetropia  or  myopia 
prior  to  adult  life  in  about  one-half  of  all  persons  in  civilized  countries. 
Among  savages  hyperopia  is  the  rule  at  all  ages. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  hyperopia  (except  in  the  higher 
grades)  is,  like  presbyopia,  a  physiological  condition ;  yet,  owing  to  the 
great  preponderance  of  near-work  which  results  from  the  requirements 
of  civilization,  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to  correct  all  or  a  portion 
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of  the  defect  before  the  hyperope  has  advanced  far  in  adult  life.  In 
fact,  even  a  moderate  hyperopia  may  require  correction  in  childhood  to 
relieve  the  strain  which  is  imposed  by  the  unnatural  near-work  incident 
to  school  life. 

In  the  treatment  of  hyperopia  a  number  of  questions  arise,  the  most 
important  of  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  As  to  when 
it  is  advisable  to  correct  the  defect ;  (2)  as  to  the  portion  of  the  defect 
to  be  corrected;  and  (3)  as  to  whether  the  glasses  should  be  worn  con- 
stantly or  for  near- work  only. 

As  to  the  first  question,  hyperopia  does  not  require  correction  unless 
it  gives  rise  to  some  physical  disturbance,  as  inability  to  see  clearly, 
asthenopia,  headache,  or  convergent  strabismus ;  but  since  few  persons 
consult  a  physician  except  when  suflFering  from  physical  disability,  it  is 
apparent  that  almost  all  cases  of  hyperopia  which  are  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  physician  require  correction. 

As  to  the  portion  of  error  to  be  corrected,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
fixed  rule.  Usually  in  childhood  the  lens  should  not  exceed  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  tlie  total  error  as  detennined  with  the  eye  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  cycloplegic.  The  chief  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  the 
hyperopia  is  complicated  with  convergent  strabismus,  when  all  or  nearly 
all  the  error  should  be  corrected.  In  adults  correction  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  hyperopia  will  usually  be  tolerated. 

Still  less  is  it  possible  to  answer  the  third  question  by  a  fixed  rule. 
In  general,  children  who  suffer  from  asthenopia  resulting  from  a  low 
grade  of  hyperopia  should  wear  correcting  glasses  during  school  and 
study  hours  only;  but  when  the  error  reaches  2.5  D.  or  3D.  it  is 
usually  found  that  the  ciliary  muscle  will  not  adapt  itself  to  the  use  of 
glasses  unless  the  latter  are  worn  constantly.  Similarly  in  strabismus 
relief  is  not  to  be  expected  unless  the  glasses  are  worn  constantly.  In 
adult  hyperopes  who  suffer  from  nerve-strain,  as  the  result  of  prolonged 
near-work,  the  same  general  rule  is  applicable ;  that  is,  the  glasses  may 
be  worn  for  near-work  only,  if  the  error  is  slight,  and  especially  if  it  is 
latent,  but  for  higher  grades  of  the  defect  the  glasses  must  be  worn 
constantly. 

Myopia. — Myopia  is  divisible  into  curvature  myopia,  index  myopia^ 
and  axial  myopia.  Curvature  myopia  results  from  keratoconus  or  conical 
cornea,  or  from  increased  convexity  of  the  lens  in  partial  dislocation 
(when  released  from  traction  by  the  suspensory-  ligament).  Myopia 
also  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a  premonitory  sign  of  senile  cataract,  and 
in  diabetes.  This  may  be  due  either  to  increase  of  convexity  of  the 
lens  from  swelling  or  from  increase  of  refractive  index  of  the  nuclear 
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portion  of  the  lens.  With  these  exceptions  myopia  is  almost  always 
due  to  excessive  length  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eyebalLJ 
In  myopia,  whatever  its  cause,  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is 
too  great  in  proportion  to  the  axial  length,  and  consequently  rays  from 
a  distant  object  (parallel  rays)  will  be  united  in  a  focus  before  they 
reach  the  retina,  and  the  image  of  a  distant  object  as  formed  on  the 
retina  will  be  blurred   (Fig.   15).      The  predominant  symptom  of 

Fig.  15. 


myopia  is,  therefore,  the  inability  to  see  distant  objects  clearlyj  and 
since  only  near  objects  are  clearly  distinguished,  the  affection  is  popu- 
larly called  near-sightedness. 

An  object  situated  at  P  (Fig.  16),  which  is  conjugate  to  the  retina, 
and  which  is  the  far-point  of  the  eye,  can  be  clearly  seen  without  any 
accommodation,  and  an  object  nearer  the  eye  than  this  point  can  be 
seen  with  less  accommodation  than  would  be  required  by  a  normal  eye, 
whose  far-point  is  at  infinity.  This  is  not,  however,  as  it  might  appear, 
always  an  advantage  in  near-work,  for  it  not  infrequently  leads  to 
severe  strain  on  the  convergence  centres,  the  nervous  mechanism  being 
so  constituted  that  exercise  of  accommodation  is  required  as  an  incentive 

Fig.  16. 


for  the  j)roj)er  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  of  tlie  two  eyes,  so  that  the 
image  may  in  each  ease  fall  upon  the  fovea.  Furthermore,  when  the 
myopia  exceeds  3.5  D.  or  4  1).,  the  farthest  point  of  distinct  vision  is 
so  near  tlio  eyes  that  the  amount  of  convergence  required  is  too  great  to 
I)c  comfortably  maintained ;  in  uncorrected  high  myopia,  vision  is  per- 
formed with  one  eye,  while  the  other  assumes  a  position  of  relative  or 
absolute  (liverji:enee  f divergent  strabismus). 
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Axial  in^^opia,  which,  as  previouslj  stated,  is  tlie  typical  form  of 
myopia,  is  divisible  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  embraces  those 
cases  in  which  the  eyes  are  liyj^eropie  prior  to  tlie  lieginning  of  school 
life.  In  the  natural  course  of  growth  there  occurs  an  enlargement  of 
the  eyes  with  consequent  diminution  of  hyjieropia,  and,  normally,  hy- 
peropia passes  into  emmetropia  I>efore  adult  life.  But  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  increase  in  the  axial  length  is  not  arrested  when 
emmetropia  Is  reached,  and  a  condition  of  myopia  results.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  stretching  of  the  sclera  by  inusenhir  pressure  and 
traction  in  the  convergence  rcipiired  in  school  work.  This  kind  of 
myopia  does  not  reach  a  very  high  degree  and  it  ceases  to  advancCj  after 
the  sclera  has  acquired  its  normal  resisting  power,  in  adult  life/  It  is, 
therefore,  called  benign  or  school  myopia. 

The  second  class  of  axial  myopia  is  due  to  defective  development 
of  the  sclera;  the  myopic  condition  is  present  at  an  early  age- — prior  to 
the  beginning  of  school  life.  It  may  r^ach  a  very  high  degree  (posterior 
staphyloma) f  and  together  with  the  distention  of  the  sclera  there  may 
occur  atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  vitreous  opacities,  hemorrltages,  or  de- 
tachment of  the  retina,  with  partial  or  total  loss  of  vision.  This  kind 
of  myopia  is^  therefore,  appropriately  called  muilfjnattt  myopia. 

The  malignant  variety  is  fortunately  nuich  less  eonmion  than  the 
benign.  WTiIle  the  latter  is  confined  eliiefly  to  the  student  classes,  the 
former  occurs  in  a  relatively  greater  pro  portion  among  the  poorly  de- 
veloped lower  classes.  The  proportion  of  myopes  varies  in  different 
countries.  In  America  statistics  have  shown  a  prfqK)rtiou  of  a!j4iut 
25  per  cent,  among  college  students,  while  in  Germany  the  proportion 
among  the  same  class  of  jjersous  reaches  50  per  cent. 

As  in  hjT^ropia.the  deficiency  of  refraction  is  overcome  by  the 
convergent  action  of  a  convex  lens,  so  in  myopia  the  excess  of  refrac- 
tion  may  be  overcome  by  the  divergent  action  of  a  concave  lens.  Thus  if 
L  (Fig.  16)  is  a  concave  lens,  the  parallel  rays  which  meet  it  are  ren- 
dered di\'ergent  so  that  they  appear,  after  passing  throngh  the  lens,  to 
proceed  from  the  ponit  P,  Hence  if  P  is  conjugate 'to  the  retina  of  the 
myopic  eye  J?,  it  is  apparent  that  parallel  rays  which  are  made  to  pass 
through  the  lens  will  enter  the  eye  E  as  if  coming  from  P,  and  will  con- 
sequently be  focused  on  the  retina.  An  appropriate  concave  lens  will, 
therefore,  make  distant  objects  api>ear  distinct  to  the  myopic  eye.  The 
eye  may  then  see  near  objects  with  the  aid  of  accommodation,  or  the 
lens  may  be  removed  in  near  vision. 

It  is  apparent  from  Eig.  16  that  ]iarallel  incident  rays  will  never 
united  in  a  focus  as  the  result  of  refraction  by  a  concave  lens,  but  P 
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is  tlie  i>oint  on  the  axis  tliroiigli  which,  after  refraction,  the  rays  appear 
to  pass.  The  point  P  is,  therefore,  the  virtual  focus  (for  parallel  rays) 
of  the  concave  lens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  real  focus  of  the  convex 
lens*  The  focal  length  of  the  lens  L  is  LP;  it  is  expressed  in  diopters, 
ae-was  explained  for  the  convex  lens ;  Init  since  P  lies  on  the  left  of  the 
Jens,  instead  of  on  the  right  as  in  the  convex  lens,  the  focal  length  ia 

irded  as  negative,  and  the  refractive  vahie  is  expressed  hy  the  minus 
(-)  sign,  which  is  used  before  the  dioptric  nuniher. 

The  degree  of  myopia  is  measured  by  the  focal  length  or  dioptric 
power  of  the  lens^  which,  when  placed  as  near  as  |>ossible  to  the  eye, 
focuses  parallel  rays  on  the  retina.  Thus  if  LP  is  1  metre,  the  eye  has 
1  D.  of  myopia ;   if  LP  is  ^  metre,  the  eye  has  3  D,  of  myopia,  etc, 

Tn  the  adaptation  of  concave  lenses  to  the  correction  of  myopia  the 
general  rules  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  for  the  correction  of 
hyperopia.  Myopia  occurring  iu  young  children  should  he  corrected  at 
as  early  an  age  as  is  compatible  with  the  wearing  of  spectacles,  not  only 
for  the  beneficial  effect  in  retarding  the  advance  of  the  myopia  (prob- 
ably by  relieving  the  eyes  of  the  necessity  of  excessive  convergence),  but 
Iso  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  child  under  favorable  circumstances 
^  in  cultivating  his  powers  of  observation.  All,  or  all  bnt  a  small  frac- 
tion, of  the  myopia  should  be  corrected,  and  the  glasses  should  be  worn 
both  for  distance  and  near-work.  Tn  the  case  of  adults,  however,  when 
the  myopia  has  not  been  corrected  in  childhood,  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
poorly  developed,  and  the  fuH  amplitude  of  accommodation  is  not 
attained.  In  such  cases  it  often  happens  that  the  glasses  which 
are  snitable  for  distance  will  not  be  tolerated  for  near-work;  for  the 
latter  a  weaker  concave  lens,  or  no  lens,  or  a  weak  convex  lens  may 
be  required,  according  to  the  degree  of  myopia  and  tlrie  age  of  the 
individual. 

In  the  highest  gradea  of  myopia  (exceeding  15  D.)  the  myopia 
may  be  overcome  or  greatly  reduced  by  extraction  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  the  correction  of  myopia  is  ita 
prophylaxis  by  the  inculcation  of  proper  hygienic  principles,  such  as 
the  avoidance  of  close  application  of  the  eyes  at  a  very  early  age,  the 
necessity  of  good  illumination  of  school  rooms,  and  of  large  and  clear 
print  for  young  children. 

Astigmia.^ — Astigmia  is  that  condition   in  which  rays  proc^^iiy^'* 
from  a  point  are  not  united  in  a  focus  at  another  point  aft* 
There  are  two  kinds  of  astigmia  of  the  eye:    (1)  That 
asymmetrical,  but  regular,  curvature  or  oblique  jposi 
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or  lens;*  and  (2)  that  which  is  due  to  imeveDiieaa  or  irregularity  of 
one  or  more  of  the  surfaceSj  or  to  heterogeneity  of  composition  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  The  first  kind  constitutes  regular  and  the  second 
irregular  astigiiiia. 

Astigmia  exists,  to  a  slight  extent,  as  a  physiological  imperfection 
in  all  eyes.  The  curvature  of  the  cornea  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  greater 
in  the  vertical  than  in  the  horizontal  meridian.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
crystalline  iens  presents  flie  opposite  condition,  for,  on  account  of  a 
slightly  oblique  position,  its  meridian  of  greatest  refraction  is  usually 
horizontah  These  two  defects  of  cnrvature  tend  to  neutralize  each 
other,  but  as  a  rule  the  vertical  refraction  predominates,  thus  giving  rise 
to  a  slight  degree  of  regular  astigmia.  Fiirtliermore,  the  normal  crys- 
talline lens  is  not  free  from  heterogeneity  of  structure,  for,  being  com- 
posed of  a  nural)er  of  segments,  and  each  segment  of  a  numljer  of 
fibres,  Its  refraction  is  considerably  marred  by  irregiilaritj*,  which  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  normal  irregular  astigmia. 

Regular  astigmia,  exceeding  the  amount  which  may  be  regarded  as 
normal  or  physiological,  may  be  due  to  excess  of  vertical  over  the  hori- 
zontal cur^^ature  {astigmia  wiih  the  Title) ;  or  to  excess  of  horizontal 
curvature  {astigmia  against  the  rule);  or  to  asymmetry  in  which  the 
meridians  of  greatest  and  least  curvature  (these  l>eing  at  right  angles 
to  each  other)  are  neither  vertical  nor  horizontal  (oblique  astigmia). 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  normal  asymmetry  of  the  cornea  and  lens, 
'  astigmia  with  the  rule  is  more  commonly  the  result  of  corneal  asym- 
metry {corneal  astigmia) J  while  astigmia  against  the  rule  is  more  com- 
monly due  to  asymmetrv'  of  the  lens  {lenticular  astigmia)  ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case,  for  quite  often  the  meridian  of  greatest 
corneal  curvature  is  horizontal,  thus  giving  rise  to  astigmia  against  the 
rule.  This  is  notably  so  after  cataract  operations,  since  the  section  of 
the  cornea  leaves  a  resulting  diminished  cur\^ature  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion without  materially  altering  the  cur\^ature  of  the  horizontal 
meridian. 

Regular  astigmia,  since  it  results  from  a  regular  asymmetry  of 
curvature,  in  whJdi  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  least  curvature  (the 
principal  meridians)  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  may  be  overcome 
by  a  cylindrical  lens,  which  has  the  property  of  refracting  rays  in  the 


•  The  astigmta  which  reeultB  from  obliquity  of  the  cornea  or  lens  with  refer- 
ence to  the  optic  axis  is  naimlly  c1iisbc<1  as  regular  Bince  the  defect  of  vision  result- 
ing therefrom  can  be  improved  by  a  cylindrical  lens;  but  from  a  mathematical 
point  of  view  the  condition  tliffers  somewhat  from  that  which  results  from  aaym- 
meirical  curvature. 
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meriditin  of  its  curvature  without  altering  tlieir  direction  in  the  plane 
of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  Ilenee  if  the  refraetion  of  an  eye  is  sueh 
that  rays  proceeding  from  a  distant  point  are,  in  the  vertical  meridian^ 
focused  on  the  retina,  while  in  tlie  horizontal  meridian  of  less  curva- 
ture the  rays  are  intercepted  by  the  retina  Ix^fore  they  have  reached 
their  focus,  a  suitable  convex  cylindrical  lens^  having  its  refracting  me- 
ridian horizontal  (its  axis  vertical )y  will  so  add  to  the  refraction  in  the 
horizontal  meridian  that  the  rays  will  be  focused  on  tlie  retina  in  this 
as  well  as  in  the  vertical  meridhin ;  in  other  words,  the  rays  will  be 
focused  in  a  puint  on  the  retina  and  the  astigmia  will  be  overcome. 
^^^lenJ  as  in  this  ease,  the  eye  is  emmetropic  in  one  meridian  and  hy- 
peropic  in  the  otlier,  the  condition  is  called  simple  Ju/fyeropic  asligmla. 

If  with  the  same  asymmetry  of  curvature  the  eyeball  is  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  former  case,  so  that  the  linrizontal  focus  falls  on  the 
retina  while  tlie  vertical  focus  is  in  front  of  the  retina,  tJie  condition  is 
simple  myopic  aj^figmui.  In  this  case  rays  will  l)e  focused  in  a  point 
on  the  retina  with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  concave  cylindrical  lens,  axis 
horizontal,  sinee  this  will  tlirow  the  vertical  focus  back  lo  the  retina 
without  affecting  the  rays  in  the  eiumetropie  horizontal  meridian. 

If  l>oth  foci  are  liehiud  the  retina,  one  farther  than  tlie  other  (com- 
pound hijperopic  adigmia)^  a  convex  spherical  lens  must  be  added  to 
the  apjiropriate  cylindrical  lens  in  order  to  bring  the  focus  on  the 
retina.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  both  foci  are  in  front  of  the  retina  {com- 
pound myopic  asiigmla)  a  concave  spherical  lens  must  Ik?  added  to  the 
ajtpropriate  cyli rider.  Ir  niay  hapi»en  evidently  that  the  retina  is  situ- 
ate<l  between  the  two  foci,  one  of  these  being  in  fi'out  of  the  retina  and 
the  other  behind  it  (mixed  asligmia).  In  this  ease  a  convex  cylinder, 
such  a«  will  eijualijce  the  refraction  in  the  two  principal  meriilians  and 
tliu«  bring  the  rayt*  to  a  focus  in  fnmt  of  the  retina,  nuiy  lie  combined 
with  II  ooEcave  apherical  lens  of  sufficient  strength  t<»  tbrow  the  focus 
bacl?  upon  '^ 


r..fr 


uT  a  i*oneav^e  cylinder,  such  as  will  equalize  the 
ffHMu.  behind  the  retina,  may  lie  combined  with 

5 


i:  the  focus  forward  upon  the  retina.^ 


N>T  tbe  i*orreetioii  of  compound  and  mixetl  astigmia 

r'«m  fine  fiiile  c»f  the  ^la^s  and  the  rylindrical  iipon 

|Hinnd  nMigmm  both  surfaces  shrmM  b^  convex 

iiditton  i»  tlmt  of  hyperopic  nr  myopic  astigmia, 

'  "  <  our  «urfftc«  must  be  convex  and  the  other 

inon  form  of  lens  used  in  the  correction  of 

iT    this   fonu   of  glass  a    crossed- 

s,   the   two  axc*9   being  at   right 

•.jui metrical  curvature  is  ground  upon 
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The  degree  of  astigmia  is  measured  by  the  dioptric  power  (in  the 
refracting  meridian)  of  the  cylindrical  lens  which  equalizes  the  refrac- 
tion. The  degree  may  vary  from  *12  D.  (the  weakest  lens  commonly 
made)  to  15  D.  or  more.  Almost  all  eyes  have  as  much  asymmetry  as  is 
indicated  by  the  former  limit,  but  the  higher  degrees  are  fortunately 
uncommon.  In  facty  astigmia  of  more  than  5  D.  or  6  D.  is  not  often 
encountered.  In  the  lower  grades  of  asymmetry  the  effect  upon  vision 
is  very  slight,  and  in  many  such  cases  no  disturbance  of  any  kind 
iresulta ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  persons  who  are  engaged  in  close  applica- 
tion of  the  eyes  astigmia  of  .25  I),  or  even  ,12  1>,  may  produce  asthen- 
opia, which  is  relieved  only  by  the  use  of  correcting  lenses. 

The  treatment  of  regular  astigmia  consists  in  the  adaptation  (as  will 
subsequently  be  explained)  of  the  appropriate  cylindrical  lens.  In  the 
lower  grades  the  lens-correction  may  be  worn  only  in  close  application 
of  the  eyes,  but  in  the  higher  grades,  preferably  in  all  reaching  1  D., 
the  correction  should  be  worn  constantly. 

Irregular  astigmia  exceeding  the  physiological  amount  is  most  com- 
monly due  to  scar  formation  in  the  cornea  or  to  irregular  swelling  of 
the  crystalline  lens  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  cataract.  This  kind  of 
astigmia  is  incapable  of  correction. 

Anisometropia* — Since  each  individual  is  normally  endowed  with 
a  pair  of  eyes,  which  work  together  in  the  function  of  vision,  the  rela- 
tive refractive  condition  of  the  two  eyes  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  ideal  condition  is  evidently  that  in  which  the  refraction  is  alike  in 
the  two  eyes ;  this  is  called  uometropia.  But  more  commonly  an  abso- 
lute corresiM)ndenee  of  the  two  eyes  is  not  found ;  one  eye  may  be  emme- 
tropic and  the  other  h jperopic,  myopic,  or  astigmic ;  or  both  eyes  may 
have  the  same  defect,  the  degree  being  higher  in  one  eye  than  in  the 
other;  or  one  eye  may  have  hyperopia  and  the  other  myopia^  Any  such 
deviation  from  isoroetropia  is  called  anisometropia^  and  the  special  con- 
dition in  which  one  eye  is  hyperopic  and  the  other  myopic  is  usually 
called  aniimetropia,  ^^Inle  it  is,  in  most  cases,  possible  to  detect  a 
slight  difference  betw*cen  the  two  eyes,  it  is  only  when  the  disparity  is 
marked  that  anisometropia  should  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly,  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  asthenopia  or  other  visual  disturbance. 

In  the  treatment  of  anisometropia  the  ophthalmologist  endeavors  to 
equalize  the  condition,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  two  eyes  by  giving 
to  each  eye  its  appropriate  correcting  lens.  In  childbood  quite  a  high 
disparity  may  thus  be  overcome,  but  in  tliose  cases  which  have  not  been 
eorrected  prior  to  adult  life  the  correction  of  the  defect  will,  in  the  more 
marked  cases,  rarely  be  tolerated.     In  some  of  tliese  cases  vision  is 
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performed  with  both  eyea,  the  clear  image  formed  in  one  eye  being 
fused  with  the  blurred  image  formed  in  the  other,  but  in  very  many 
eases  vision  is  uniocnlar^  the  better  eye  being  used,  while  the  poorer  eye 
falls  into  a  state  of  relative  deviation  or  squint.  On  this  account  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  anisometropia  should  be  corrected  in 
early  childhood. 

Determinatiox  of  Visdai.  Acuteness  and  of  the 
Kefsactr'e  Coxdition  of  AHf  Eye. 

The  visual  power  is  measured  bv  the  least  interval  which  permits 
the  eye  to  distinguish  as  sucli  two  bright  or  white  points  on  a  black 
ground.  In  the  normal  eye  this  minimum  interval  subtends  an  angle 
of  about  one  minute  at  the  nodal-point.  This  angle  is  called  the  mini- 
mum  visual  angle.  For  practical  viaion-testing  it  is  more  convenient 
to  use  a  series  of  test-letters,  so  constructed  that  when  they  are  placed 
at  the  proper  distance,  the  breadth  of  each  stroke  of  the  letter  sub- 
tends tlie  minimum  visual  angle  at  the  iiodal-pnint  of  the  eye  under- 
going examination,  while  each  dimension  of  the  whole  letter  subtends 
an  angle  of  five  minutes  (Fig.  17).     For  determining  visual  acuteness 

Fio.  17. 


earos  are  furnished  having  printed  on  fboin  letters  of  various  sizes,  the 
distance  at  whicb  each  letter  subtends  the  five-miniite  angle  being  noted 
on  tlie  card.  Thus,  if  at  a  distance  of  six  metres,  a  person  can  dis- 
tinguish those  letters  which,  as  marked  on  the  card,  subtend  the  five- 
minute  angle  at  this  distance,  the  visual  acuteness  is  normal  (F=| 
or  F=  1)  ;  but  if  at  this  distance  the  smallest  distinguishable  letters 
are  those  which  subtend  the  five-minute  angle  at  twelve  metres,  the 
visual  power  is  only  A  of  the  normal  acuteness  (F  =  ^).  The  visual 
acuteness  of  any  eye  is  therefore  measured  by  a  fraction  whose  numer- 
ator is  the  distance  at  which  the  test  is  conducted  and  whose  denominator 
is  the  distance  at  which  the  smallest  distinguishable  letters  subtend  the 
five-minute  angle. 

It  not  infrequently  happens,  especially  in  young  persons,  that  the 
visual  power  exceeds  the  standard  which  has  been  accepted  as  tlie  aver- 
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age  vision  of  normal  eyes.     We  thus  have  the  expressions  F^=f,  or 


The  minimum  visual  angle  is  the  basis  of  the  most  valuable  uiethod 
of  determining  the  refractive  conditian  of  the  eye.  The  refraction  of 
the  eye  indicates  the  relation  l>etween  the  position  of  the  retina  and  pos- 
terior focus  for  parallel  rays,  when  Ihe  accommodaiion  is  relaxed,^ 
Hence  in  determining  the  refraction  the  test-letters  must  be  at  such  a 
distance  that  the  rays  proceeding  therefrom  may  be  regarded  as  parallel ; 
that  is,  the  letters  nnist  be  five  or  preferably  six  metres  (20  feet)  from 
the  eye  undergoing  examination.  With  the  letters  at  this  distance  nor- 
mal vision  is  possible  only  in  emmet ropia  or  in  hyperopia  with  use  of 
accommodation^  since  full  visual  acuteuess  necessitates  an  accurate  focus 
of  the  image  on  the  retina.  To  decide  between  these  two  conditions  we 
place  a  weak  convex  spherical  lens  before  the  eye  under  examination 
(the  other  eye  being  exchided  from  vision  by  an  opaque  disk) ;  if  this 
lens  does  not  render  vision  worse  (hazy)  accommodation  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  convergent  action  of  the  lens.  By  trying  successively 
stronger  lenses  we  find  the  strongest  lens  which  does  not  impair  vision, 
This  measures  the  manifest  hyperopia.  In  old  persons  it  also  measures 
the  total  hyperopia,  but  in  children  and  young  adults  a  certain  portion  of 
the  hj^eropia  is,  as  we  have  learned,  latent.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the 
hyperopia  may  be  latent,  so  that  the  weakest  convex  lens  will  make  vision 
worse.  When  latent  liyi>eropia  cannot  he  otherwise  excluded  a  cyclo- 
plegic  must  be  instilled  Into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  the  examination 
made  while  the  eye  is  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  If  under  this 
condition  vision  remains  normal,  the  eye  is  emmetropic;  but  if  the 
vision,  which  l>efore  was  normal,  falls  below  normal  during  cycloplegia, 
the  convex  spherical  lens  which  affords  maximum  vision  measures  the 
total  hyperopia. 

Ilomatropin-hydrobromate  is  the  most  suitable  cycloplegic  for  gen- 
eral use;  one  drop  of  a  one-and-one-half  per  cent,  solution  instilled  at 
ten-minute  intervals  until  six  applications  have  been  made  ivill,  except 
in  rare  instances,  produce  complete  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  in 
one  hour  after  the  last  instillation.  The  effect  of  the  drug  passes  off  in 
about  twenty- four  hours.  In  young  children  and  in  other  persons  in 
whom  a  prolonged  enforced  rest  of  the  accommodation  is  desirable 
atropin  may  be  used.  To  insure  complete  paralysis,  in  excessive  accom- 
modative activity,  one  drop  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  atropin-snl- 
phate  may  be  instilled  throe  times  a  day  for  several  days,  though  usually 

•This  h  the  stafic  refrRotion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dt^amic  refraction, 
which  refers  to  the  aeconiniodative  power. 
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complete  paralysis  occurs  in  one  and  one-half  hours  after  the  first  in- 
stillation. The  full  accommodative  activity  is  not  restored  until  about 
two  weeks  after  the  last  instillation. 

The  use  of  a  cycloplegic  is  contraindicated  when  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  glaucoma ;  but  as  tliis  affection  seldom  occurs  in  young  per- 
sons, who  alone  require  a  cycloplegic  for  the  determination  of  refraction, 
there  is  ordinarily  no  danger  in  the  use  of  a  cycloplegic  for  this  purpose. 

If  vision  is  less  than  normal  at  the  first  examination  (without  cyclo' 
plegia),  the  defect  of  vision  is  due,  if  to  any  error  of  refraction,  either 
to  hyperopia  without  sufficient  accommodation  to  overcome  it,  or  to 
myopia,  or  to  astigmia.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  determined  by 
the  improvement  effected  by  placing  a  convex  spherical  lens  before  the 
eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  myopia  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  vision  is  rendered  worse  by  a  convex  lens  and  improved  by  a  con- 
cave lens.  But  while  in  hyperopia  the  strongest  acceptable  lens  measures 
the  ametropia,  in  myopia  the  weakest  lens  which  affords  maximum 
vision  must  be  selected,  for  if  a  stronger  lens  is  taken,  normal  vision 
may  still  be  possible  with  the  aid  of  accommodation.  In  fact,  so  active 
is  accommodation  in  young  subjects  that  overaction  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
(spasm  of  accommodation)  sometimes  gives  rise  to  an  apparent  myopia, 
whereas  the  true  condition  is  that  of  emmetropia  or  hyperopia.  When 
there  is  any  reason  for  suspecting  an  overaction  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
the  refractive  condition  should  l)e  determined  while  the  eye  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  cycloplegic.  In  fact  it  is  l)etter  in  most  cases  to  use  a 
cycloplegic  for  the  dotennination  of  refraction  in  persons  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  since  by  this  means  only  can  the  static  refraction  be  de- 
termined with  absolute  certainty. 

Wlien  neither  a  convex  nor  a  concave  spherical  lens  brings  the  vision 
up  to  the  normal  standard,  w(^  susjuvt  the  pn^scMicc  of  astigmia.  If  this 
is  regular  it  may  Ih^  corrected  bv  a  cylin<lrical  It^is.  If  a  spherical  lens 
has  l)een  foimd  which  ini])rovcs  vision,  this  should  remain  before  the 
eve  in  the  trial  frame  in  conducting  tin*  examination  for  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  astigmia.  in  tin*  lattiM-  i>roeedure  we  place  a 
weak  convex  cylindrical  1(mis  befnn^  the  eye;  and,  since  more  commonly 
the  eye  has  its  greatest  curvature  in  the  vcM-tical  nuTitlian,  we  place  the 
axis  of  the  lens  in  this  meridian.  1 1'  in  this  position  it  thn^s  not  improve 
vision,  we  rotate  the  lens  to  nsc<M-tnin  wliether  in  any  otlier  position  it 
effects  an  improvement.*^  if  w(»  thus  succimmI  in  llnding  a  position  in 
which  the  lens  imi^roves  vision,  wr  Irv  sln)npT  l<*nses  until  we  find 


^The  position  of  a  i-yliiulriral  Inis  in  ii'^M'^ttit'ii   in  iin-nrilnntv  with  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis,  as  indioutiHl  liy  thr  iinKuIiu    mink  oik  oii  t)ir  trial  friime. 
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that  lens  which  gives  normal  vision.  If  the  weak  convex  cylinder  is  not 
accepted  in  any  meridian,  we  next  try  a  concave  cylinder.  In  this  case 
we  first  place  the  axis  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  since  the  probability  is 
that  the  vertical  curvature  is  excessive.  We  then  proceed  as  with  convex 
cylinders  until  we  find  the  position  and  the  lens  which  give  best  vision. 
If  we  have  difficulty  in  determining  the  directions  of  the  principal  me- 
ridians by  the  foregoing  method,  we  may  make  use  of  the  clock-face 
chart  (Fig.  18),  which  consists  of  a  series  of  radiating  lines,  numbered 

Fig.  18. 


in  the  same  manner  as  a  clock  face.  If  (after  correction  of  any  exist- 
ing hyperopia  or  myopia)  one  group  of  these  lines  appears  very  dis- 
tinct while  the  other  lines,  and  especially  the  group  at  right  angles  to 
the  group  of  greatest  distinctness,  are  blurred,  the  eye  is  astigmic,  and 
the  lines  of  greatest  distinctness  lie  in  the  meridian  which  requires 
correction.®  Hence  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  lens  should  be  placed  in 
the  direction  of  the  most  blurred  lines.  If  a  convex  lens  having  its 
axis  in  this  direction  does  not  improve  vision,  we  try  a  concave  lens 
with  its  axis  in  the  same  direction.  The  lens  which  equalizes  all  the 
lines  and  at  the  same  time  affords  normal  vision  is  the  correction  of 
the  astigmia. 

While  simple  refractive  errors  in  eyes  having  normal  visual  acute- 
ness  may  be  easily  measured  by  the  method  of  examination  just  de- 
scribed, those  cases  in  which  hyperopia  or  myopia  is  complicated  by 
astigmia,  and  especially  in  eyes  having  imperfect  visual  acuteness,  much 
time  may  be  saved  and  greater  accuracy  secured  by  the  aid  of  objective 

■If,  for  instance,  the  eye  is  emmetropic  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  but  not  so 
in  the  vertical  meridian,  a  distant  point  will  have  its  horizontal  focus  on  the 
retina,  while  in  the  vertical  meridian  the  rays  will  be  diffused  on  the  retina,  that 
is,  the  imagfe  of  a  distant  point  will  be  a  vertical  line;  therefore  since  every  point 
of  a  vertical  line  will  have  a  corresponding  vertical  line  as  its  image,  the  image 
will  be  a  sharply  defined  line.  But  if  the  line  is  horizontal  instead  of  vertical, 
that  is,  if  the  line  lies  in  the  emmetropic  meridian,  every  point  of  the  horizontal 
line  will  have  a  short  vertical  diffusion  line  as  its  image,  and  the  image  of  the 
whole  line  will  be  diffused  and  blurred. 
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methods  of  examination.  The  most  valuable  of  these  methods  are 
ophthalmoscopy,  skiascopy,  and  keratometry. 

The  refractive  condition  may  be  determined,  with  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy varj'ing  with  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  examiner,  by  direct 
ophthalmoscopy.  If  the  examiner  is  emmetropic  (or  has  his  ametropia 
corrected  by  a  lens)  the  hyperopia  of  the  examined  eye  is  measured  by 
the  strongest  convex  ophthalmoscopic  lens  with  which  the  small  retinal 
vessels  can  be  distinctly  seen ;  while  myopia  is  measured  by  the  weakest 
concave  lens  with  which  these  vessels  are  distinctly  seen.  Astigmia  is 
measured  by  the  difference  between  the  lens  which  corrects  the  ame- 
tropia in  one  principal  meridian  (as  determined  by  distinctness  of  the 
retinal  vessels  at  right  angles  to  this  meridian)  and  the  lens  which 
corrects  the  ametropia  in  the  other  principal  meridian.  The  accurate 
estimation  of  astigmia  in  this  way  is  very  difficult;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
usually  attempted,  since  the  astigmia  can  be  much  more  easily  de- 
termined by  skiascopy. 

Skiascopy  consists  in  the  estimation  of  the  refractive  condition  from 
the  movement  of  the  shadow  wliicli  passes  across  the  pupil  of  the  ex- 
amined eye  when  the  illuminating  mirror  is  rotated.  The  movement  of 
this  shadow  varies  with  the  position  of  the  observer  (who  looks  through 
the  sight  hole  of  the  mirror),  with  reference  to  the  far-point  of  the 
examined  eye.  If  the  examiner  is  at  this  |X)int  there  is  no  perceptible 
movement  of  the  shadow,  })ut,  as  the  mirror  is  shifted,  the  whole  pupil 
is  simultaneously  enshrouded  in  (hirkness.  If  the  examiner  is  nearer 
the  eye  than  the  far-point,  he  sees  a  shadow  move  across  the  pupil  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  rotates  the  mirror,  tlie  rate  of  movement  diminish- 
ing as  he  departs  from  the  far-point.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  is 
farther  from  the  eye  than  the  far-point,  he  sees  the  shadow  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  mirror  rotation.^  The  explanation  of  this 
change  of  movement  is,  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  rays  proceeding  from 
any  point  of  the  retina  meet  at  the  far-i)oint  of  the  oyo  and  have  their 
relative  position  reversed  in  passing  this  point.  On  this  account  the 
far-point  is  called  the  point  of  reversal  of  the  oyo.  Wo  know  that  in 
emmetropia  the  far-point  (the  anterior  conju<rato  to  tlio  retina)  is  at 
infinity,  and  in  liyperopia  it  is  negative  or  behind  the  retina ;  lionce  it  is 
only  in  myopia  that  the  examiner  can  place  himself  at  the  ix)int  of 
reversal.  If,  for  instance,  he  finds  that  there  is  no  |)crcoptible  shadow 
at  a  distance  of  one  metre,  while  the  shadow  moves  opix>site  to  the 


•Tlie  movements  as  described  are  those  that  take  place  with  a  plane  mirror; 
if  a  concave  mirror  is  used,  the  direction  of  the  movement  is  in  aU  cases  opposite 
to  that  described  for  the  plane  mirror. 
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mirror  when  lie  moves  to  a  greater  distance,  and  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  mirror  when  he  moves  nearer  the  eye  than  the  one-metre  limit, 
he  knowg  that  the  eye  has  1  D.  of  myopia,  since  the  degree  of  myopia  is 
measured  by  the  Jistanee  of  the  far-point  from  the  eye  (Fig,  10),  But 
if  as  the  examiner  moves  away  from  tlie  eye  tlie  i^liadow  continues  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror,  he  may  place  a  convex  spherical 
lens  before  the  eye  so  as  to  render  it  artificially  myopic.  Thn^,  if  with 
a  convex  lens  of  1  D.  the  shadow  movement  is  annulled  at  a  distance  of 
1  metre,  the  eye  must  he  emmetropic,  since  one  diopter  of  myopia  is 
produced  by  a  lens  of  1  I).  But  if  it  requires  a  lens  of  2  D.  to  bring  the 
point  of  reversal  to  the  one-metre  distance,  the  eye  must  have  1  D.  of 
hyi3eropia.  In  other  words,  if  the  examiner  places  himself  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  metre  from  the  eye,  the  hyperopia  is  always  1  D,  less  than 
the  dioptric  power  of  the  lens  which  annuls  the  shadow-movement.  In 
myopia  of  more  than  1  I),  the  examiner  may  approach  the  eye  imtil  he 
reaches  the  point  of  reversal  and  thus  measure  the  distance  of  the  far- 
point  directly,  or  he  may  (as  is  generally  preferable)  remain  at  the  one- 
metre  ixjsition  and  place  before  the  eye  such  a  concave  lens  as  will  bring 
the  point  of  reversal  to  this  position.  The  lens  wdiich  effects  this,  neu- 
tralizes all  but  1  D,  of  the  existing  myopia ;  that  is,  the  myopia  is  1  D. 
greater  than  the  dioptric  jxiwer  of  the  lens  which  annuls  the  shadow- 
movement. 

If  in  the  application  of  skiascopy  we  find  (eiliier  with  or  without  a 
spherical  lens)  no  shadow-movement  in  one  meridian,  while  a  shadow 
appears  to  move  across  the  pupil  in  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  this, 
the  existence  of  astigmia  is  demonstrated,  and  the  meridian  in  which 
there  is  no  movement  is  one  principal  meritlian,  while  the  other  is  the 
meridian  in  which  the  shadow  apjiears  to  move.  The  degree  of  astigmia 
is  then  measured  by  the  cylindrical  lens,  having  its  axis  in  the  meridian 
of  no  movement,  which,  either  alone  or  togedier  witli  a  spherical  lens, 
annuls  the  movement  in  all  meridians. 

Keratometry,  or  ophthalmometry,  consists  in  the  measurement,  by 
means  of  images  reileeted  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea^  of  the 
curvature  of  this  surface,  and  the  deduction  therefrom  of  the  conical 
asymmetry  in  terms  of  the  dioptric  equivalent  of  the  resulting  astigmia; 
but  since  the  corneal  astigmia  is  to  a  variable  extent  modified  by  the 
lenticular  astigmia,  which  is  not  revealed  by  keratoraetry,  this  method 
is  less  valuable  than  skiascopy;  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  useful  as  a 
corroborative  test. 

Determination  of  the  Accommodative  Power. — The  accommodative 
power  may  be  most  conveniently  measured  by  means  of  small  testdettera 
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constructed  on  the  five-minute-angle  principle,  as  have  been  devised  by 
Oliver.  If  the  eye  is  emmetropic,  the  accommodative  power  is  measured 
by  the  shortest  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  the  smallest  distingaish- 
able  letters  can  be  read.  If  the  eye  is  ametropic,  its  refractive  error 
should  be  first  corrected,  and  the  examination  then  conducted  as  in 
emmetropia. 


CHAP  TEE  III. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF   THE  VISUAL  ACT  AND  THE  FOCAL 
DISEASES  OF  THE  VISUAL  COETEX. 

By  CHARLES  K.  MILLS,  M.D. 

INTRODUCTORY  OUTLINE. 

The  visual  act  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  that  process  by 
which  luminosity,  form  or  color  is  recognized  by  the  organs  of  vision. 
Usually  the  act  is  concerned  with  the  visual  recognition  of  a  definite 
object.  The  term  has,  however,  an  application  to  subjective  visual 
processes  as  illustrated,  for  instance,  by  hallucinations  of  sight  either  in 
the  normal  or  in  the  insane,  and  by  the  recognition  of  phosphenes  due 
to  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation.  My  concern  in  the  present 
chapter  is  chiefly  with  the  visual  act  as  related  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  and 
especially  to  the  higher  cortical  areas  and  centres  of  vision.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  must  necessarily  include  to  a  certain  extent 
both  the  physiology  and  the  pathology  of  the  visual  cortex.  The  cortical 
visual  act  may  be  simple  or  complex  according  to  the  simplicity  or  com- 
plexity of  the  object  recognized,  which  may  vary  from  a  luminous  point 
of  weak  intensity  and  brief  duration  through  a  series  including  forms 
of  all  grades  of  regularity  or  irregularity,  colors  diflFering  in  hues  and 
in  shades,  natural  objects  of  diverse  sort,  particular  landscapes,  persons 
with  individuality  of  face  and  figure,  designs  originating  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  numbers,  letters  and  words. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  recent  discovery  of  radium  and  its  effects, 
some  tendency  is  shown  among  physicists  to  return  to  the  corpuscular 
theory  of  light ;  nevertheless  the  still  most  universally  accepted  doctrine 
is  that  which  is  based  upon  the  Newtonian  hypothesis  of  luminous  trans- 
mission by  waves  of  the  ether  which  permeates  all  space. 

Unlike  sound  vibrations,  the  direction  of  the  waves  of  the  vibrating 
ether  is  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light.  Only  those  ethe- 
real vibrations  which  have  a  velocity  of  between  four  hundred  billions  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  little  more  than  nine  hundred  billions  on  the  other 
hand  are  effective  in  giving  rise  to  sensations  of  sight. 

To  others  in  this  work  are  assigned  the  tasks  of  not  only  describing 
and  explaining  the  anatomy  and  methods  of  action  of  the  components 
of  the  eye  itself,  but  also  of  many  of  the  effects  which  result  from  the 
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reception  of  light  by  the  nervous  apparatus  of  vision.  I  shall  consider 
only  the  ultimate  cerebral,  and  therefore  psychical,  effects  of  the  li^t 
transmitted  through  the  eye  to  the  nervous  system.  In  the  retina  are 
certain  photo-chemical  substances  and  a  complex  anatomical  nervous 
structure,  the  chief  constituents  of  which  are  known  as  the  rods  and 
cones.  To  and  from  these  rods  and  cones  come  and  go  transmitting  ner- 
vous structures  which  put  the  retinal  elements  in  communication  with 
lower  and  higher  levels  of  the  brain, 

A  light  wave  starts  on  its  journey  through  the  ether  from  the  lumin- 
ous object  which  is  its  source.  The  first  step  towards  its  becoming 
a  visual  impulse  is  taken  when  it  decomposes  the  photo-chemical  sub- 
stances of  the  retina,  thus  setting  up  vibrations  in  the  extreme  periphery 
of  the  end  organs  of  this  membrane.  The  initial  psychical  step  is  taken 
when  it  reaches  its  first  stopping  place  in  the  brain  cortex. 

The  excitation  received  by  the  retinal  substances  and  structures  is 
conveyed  by  fibres  of  the  optic  ner\'e  back  to  centres  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  either  directly  or  by  new  relays  of  fibres  to  the  visual  cortex. 
Definite  portions  of  the  retina  are  related  to  equally  definite  portions  of 
the  visual  centre  which  first  received  the  projected  retinal  excitations — a 
matter  which  will  later  receive  attention  in  more  detail.  The  result  in 
the  cortical  centres  first  receiving  the  impulses  is  a  visual  sensation  or 
percept.  Up  to  this  point,  however,  an  idea  of  the  object  perceived  is  not 
obtained.  In  order  that  this  shall  come  to  pass  the  cortical  excitation 
which  has  been  evoked  must  be  transmitted  to  the  cellular  elements  of 
another  region  of  the  brain  surface ;  in  other  words,  from  a  simple  sen- 
sory or  percept  centre  to  a  meniory  centre.  A  nioninrial  image  is  de- 
posited in  the  centre  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  cell  or  cell-group 
in  which  the  excitation  is  received. 

Wlien  such  focal  diseases  of  the  visual  cortex  as  mind-blindness,  word- 
blindness  and  letter-blindness  are  considered,  the  fact  that  visual  sensa- 
tions or  percepts  and  visual  conce])ts  or  a])porcepts  are  dependent  upon 
separate  processes  and  have  distinct  cortical  habitations,  will  more 
clearly  appear. 

One  who  is  mind-blind  or  word-blind  so  that  he  may  not  he  able  to 
recognize  persons  or  objects  in  their  real  characters,  or  words  and  letters 
in  their  true  significance,  may  yet  have  visual  sensations  with  their  cor- 
tical correlatives,  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  can  avoid  or  seek  the 
objects  which  he  does  not  recognize  and  that  he  may  see  the  words  and 
the  letters  composing  them  and  yet  not  be  able  to  tell  what  they  import, 
although  he  knows  that  they  are  different  from  the  other  objects  in  his 
field  of  vision. 
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LIMITS   AND  SUBDIVISIONS   OF  THE  VISUAL   CORTEX. 

I  shall  next  define  the  limits  iiiid  subdivisions  of  the  visual  cortex  as 
I  understand  them.  The  visual  cortex^  that  part  of  th«i  eonvoliited  cere- 
bral surface  concerned  with  the  function  of  sight,  includes  the  entire 
occipital  lobe  both  on  its  mesotentorial  and  its  lateral  aspects;  also 
taking  in  atljoining  caudal  portions  of  the  parietal  and  terajx>ral  lobes. 
This  cortical  visual  field  is  of  complex  composition.  It  includes  a  pri- 
mary or  lower  and  a  secondary  or  higher  cortical  visual  area.  The 
higher  area  is  extensively  subdivided.  The  primary  or  lower  cortical 
visual  area  w^hich  corresponds  to  the  optic  perception  field  of  Wilbrand 
and  Saenger^,  is  situated  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively^  on  the  mesotento- 
rial surface  of  tlie  occipital  lolje;  the  sec<^iudary  or  liighcr  cortical  visual 
area  corresponding  to  the  optic  memory  field  of  the  authorities  just  men- 
tioned^ covers  a  large  extent  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  rxripital  lobe, 
spreading,  to  some  extent,  over  the  temporal  and  tentorial  surfaces. 

In  order  to  understand  the  limits  and  subdivisions  of  the  visual  cor- 
tical areas,  in  accordance  with  the  broad  statements  just  made,  it  is 
necsessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  views  of  Flechsig.^ 

His  views  are  based  upon  his  studies  in  myelinization  as  especially 
observed  in  the  brain  of  the  fcetus  and  of  the  infant  shortly  after  birth. 
He  believes  that  the  nerve  fibres  counected  witJi  special  cortical  areas 
become  medullated  at  certain  definite  periods,  these  myelogenetic  areas 


*  Wilbrand  and  Sai^nrjf-r,  Die  Ntnirnlofjie  dps  Auges,  vol.  iii.  Anatomie  xind 
Physiologic  der'Optiscluni  Hahiion  imti  Ontr^^n,  Wiesbaden,  1904. 

"  Fle<?hMig,  Gehirn  imd  Sep!e»  IL  Aufl.,  I-icipz.,  1890,  Tiif.  iv%  Flpchrtig*B  views 
are  preBented  in  a  condensed  form  in  an  article  over  bis  own  Kignature  in  The 
Lancet,  vol.  ii,  1J>01,  p.  1027. 

The  Inferences  soinewhut  frequently  nindp  to  Wilbrnnd  and  Saenger,  unless 
otherwise  indicated*  refer  to  the  volume  above  noted.  Mucb  use  baj>*  been  made  of 
thia  valuable  book^  which  m  especially  rieb  in  its  sinniiuiry  of  the  work  of  (lennan 
writers  and  invest igiitors.  In  order  not  to  overload  the  chapter  b^'  a  repetition  of 
references,  I  might  here  call  attention  to  some  of  the  most  important  monographs 
or  treatises  used  in  its  preparation,  although  1  ennnot  make  thi^s  li.^t  eomplete. 
These  include  Kiissmaurs  Disturbances  of  Speech  in  Ziemsaen'a  Cyclopirdia  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Amer.  edition,  vol.  xiv.,  New  York,  1877;  Ferrier's  Functiona 
of  the  Brain,  1880,  and  Crooniau  Lectures  on  Cerebral  Localization,  1800;  Gowera^a 
Diseaiiea  of  the  Nervous  System,  1803,  and  his  Clinical  Ijecture.H  on  Subjective  Sen- 
satioits  of  Sight  and  Souufl,  H>04 ;  WvlHe'a  Disorders  of  Spewb,  ISD'i;  and  v. 
Monakow*8  Gehirnpathologie,  Wien,  1H1>7.  Altboiigb  it  is  giving  scimt  justice  to 
others,  apace  will  only  permit  me  by  naming  tlieni  to  acknowledge  m^y  great  in- 
clehtednesa  to  llitxig,  Munk,  Hor!*!ey,  Schilfer,  Beevor,  Saenger  Brown,  Dejerine, 
Henschen,  Pick,  Bateman,  de  Schvveinitz,  iSwanzey,  Oliver,  and  Elder,  among  many 
others.  Besides  this  general  acknowledgment,  reference*  are  made  in  various  parta 
of  the  chapter  to  pnrtieular  contributions. 
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having  special  relation  to  the  evolution  of  particular  functions.  Some 
of  the  areas  appear  at  the  same  time,  others  at  a  time  separated  by  weeks 
or  months  from  the  areas  which  have  j>receded  them.  Thirty-six  of 
these  areas  have  been  marked  out  hy  Flechsig  on  the  cerebral  cortex. 
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.  L—Flechilf'i  primurdial  fttid  iJAOclalion,  ureas  on  the  l&teral  ftspecC  of  the  hmnAfi  beioicerebmin  % 
the  primonlittl  areaa  aiv«h»die(]. 

Tn  this  connexion  our  chief  cimcern  is  with  Flechsig's  great  sub- 
divisions of  the  cortex  into:  {!)  primordial  zones,  and  (2)  association 
areas*  The  primordial  zones  correspond  to  the  so-called  projection 
ureas,  the  rci^iuna  of  corticul  representation  of  the  special  senses,  com- 
mon ftensibility  and  of  movement.s.    The  ai5Si^»ciation  areas  occupy  a  large 


^ 


Flo.  2,— Fleehtfg'i  pKmordliil  and  oiwociatlon  nrcciA  on  the  mewl  wrpect  of  the  human  hemlcerebnim ; 

thu  prliuordiat  Hreiw  ttre  shaded. 

portion  of  the  cerebral  surface,  nearly  two-thirds  in  alb  They  are  situ- 
ated in  tliose  regions  of  the  brain  which  were  in  times  past  often  desig- 
nated as  latent  simply  because  we  did  not  know  their  functions.  Instead 
of  being  functionless  they  are  the  seat  of  the  highest  and  most  special- 
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jzed  cerebral  attributes.  These  association  areas  were  divided  by  Flech- 
sig  into  two,  a  posterior  and  an  anterior*  The  posterior  association  area 
occupies  both  the  lateral  and  the  rnesal  aspects  of  the  brain  and  includes 
portions  of  the  parietal,  temporal  and  occipital  lobes.  To  it  Flechsig 
also  gave  tlic  name  of  intermediary  area.  The  anterior  association  area 
which  is  situated  exclusively  in  the  prefrontal  region  has  also  been 
designated  by  Flechsig  as  the  terminal  zone.  Those  primordial  and 
association  areas  are  represented  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2. 
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,  S.'Dlairmmmatic  Acheme  o(  tbe  phf&loloKlcal  &reas  &nd  centres  ot  the  lateiml  i«pect  of  tlie  bumm 

I  have  suggested  that  the  terra  concrete  concept  area  should  be 
applied  to  Flechsig^s  prtsterior  or  intermediary  area.  It  includes  the 
optic  memory  field  of  Wilbrand  and  Sacngcr  and  nuich  more,  the  mem* 
ory  field  directly  related  to  all  of  the  senses;  indeed,  another  designation 
which  would  be  expressive  of  the  functions  of  this  groat  area  would  be 
the  concrete  memory  field.  Tliis  concrete  concept  area  or  concrete 
memory  field  is  indicated  in  the  diagrams,  Figs.  3  and  4.  This  area 
is  much  subdivided  according  to  tlie  evolution  of  function.  Tentatively 
its  most  important  separate  parts  or  centres  might  be  indicated  as  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram.  Fig,  3.  The  views  of  Campbell,  based  on  histolog- 
ical researcJi  regarding  the  physiological  subdivisions  of  the  cortex,  are 
given  with  illustrations,  See  Figs.  11  and  12,  pages  73  and  74.  These 
views,  arrived  at  by  a  different  r*3ad,  are  similar  to  those  of  Fledisig  and 
the  writer. 
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Concrete  conrcjjt^  are  of  vari«nis  kinds  according  to  tlie  degree  of 
their  siniplicitj  or  complexity.  One  may  have  a  simple  visual  con- 
cept of  a  leaf  or  flower,  made  up  pnr«*ly  of  viaua!  sensations  and 
memories.  This  concept,  however,  Ijccomes  more  complex,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  complete,  when  with  it  are  a.^sociated  the  memo- 
rial images  of  the  same  flower  or  plant  which  are  derived  through 
other  senses, — as  those  of  touch  anil  smelh  This  higher  concrete  con- 
cept can  only  he  brouglit  about  by  associations  between  visual  and 
other  sensory  areas*  iloreover,  to  the  concrete  concept,  simple  or 
complex,  a  name  conies  to  be  given  through  a  series  of  cerebral  pro- 
cesses  wdiich   have   their   structural    sulistrafa   in   the  higher   auditory 
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Pjc}.  4,— BiMjfnoimatJc  schexne  of  the  physiological  areas  &xid  cenci^a  oi  the  meflal  aspect  of  the  humoii 

heinicffebrum. 


sphere;  and  to  connect  these  wdtli  the  visual  areas^  other  associating 
tracts  must  be  present.  The  highest  psychical  area  of  the  braiuj  that 
concerned  with  attention  and  volition,  with  abstract  concepts  of  every 
sort,  is  associated  with  the  visual  cortex,  as  it  is  wnth  all  other  parts  of 
the  great  concrete  memory  field;  for  it  is  only  by  such  association  that 
reason,  jutlgment,  and  fancy  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  connection  w*itli 
onr  concrete  ideas. 

A  few  wT^rds  might  be  said  here  regarding  the  diflFerences  between 
the  low'er  and  the  higher  visual  areas  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  man, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  manner  in  which  the  secondary  or  higher 
visual  centres  develop  as  evolution  proceeds. 
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The  lower  or  primary  eortieal  visual  area  is  largely  developed  in 
aaimals  much  helow  man  which  use  their  peripheral  and  central  vision 
for  some  purposes  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  man.  They  see  acutely 
for  long  distances  and  have  a  large  peripheral  fieUh  The  optic  memory 
field  in  animals  helow  itnm  and  in  savage  races  is  highly  developed  as 
^arda  raemories  concerned  witli  the  recognition  of  those  natural  oh- 
jects,  ])laces  and  persons,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary 
for  them  f<jr  defense  and  suhsistence.  The  visual  portion  of  the  concrete 
niemory  Held  in  the  highly  civilized  human  heing  is  greatly  enlarged 
and  mnch  el aho rated  in  accijrdance  with  his  accjuircments. 

The  suhdi  vis  ions  given  of  the  ai'eas  for  concrete  memories  are  ol 
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Pio.  6.— Scheme  ihowinir  the  extent  and  subdlvlsionfi  o(  the  secondary  or  higher  ylsiml  cortex  on  the 
lateral  aspect  ol  the  cerebral  hemiaphere. 

course  provisional,  and  will  douhtless  be  largely  added  to  when  our 
knowledge  of  the  regional  morphology,  physiologv^  and  anatomy  of  the 
brain  is  increased.  In  Figs,  5  and  6  are  shown  the  subdivisions  of  the 
visual  areas  on  both  the  lateral  and  the  mesoveutral  aspects  of  the  hemi- 
sphere according  to  the  writers  latest  views. 

It  w^ill  now  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  connections  and  associa- 
tions of  the  visual  cortex.  Between  the  calcarine  and  cuneal  cortex  and 
the  pregeniculum  and  pulvinar  of  the  tliahimns  runs  a  bruad  hand  of 
fibres  long  known  as  the  optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet,  while  the  optic 
tracts  connect  the  geniculate  and  thalamic  visual  centres  with  the  retina* 
The  fibres  from  the  pnlvinar  run  in  the  dorsal,  those  from  the  pregen- 
icnlum  in  the  ventral  section  of  these  bundles.     It  is  not  improhable 
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that  in  the  visual  radiations  are  fibres  of  at  least  two  different  originSi 
some  fibres  passing  from  the  basal  centres  to  the  cortex  and  others  from 
the  cortex  to  these  centres. 

We  shall  not  here  go  into  details  of  the  exact  manner  in  which  these 
connections  from  the  retina  and  the  occipital  cortex  are  made,  except  to 
say  that  it  is  after  such  fashion  that  similar  halves  of  tlie  retina,  of  both 
eyes,  are  related  to  the  occipital  cortex  on  one  side ;  the  right  halves  of 
the  retina  to  the  right  occipital  cortex,  and  the  left  halves  to  the 
left  occipital  cortex ;  while  a  small  central  macular  field  has  a  bundle  of 
its  o^vn  which  also  makes  connection  with  the  cortex  of  the  brain  on  both 
sides.  Another  connection  of  the  retina  through  the  optic  tracts  is  with 
the  anterior  colliculus  of  the  quadrigeminum,  this  having  a  path  to  the 
occipital  lobe  and  others  to  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  muscles.    The  reader 


Fio.  6.— Scheme  showing  the  position  of  the  primary  visual  centre  on  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  < 
bral  hemisphere;  and  also  the  probable  positions  of  the  centres  for  color  recognition,  for  elementary 
forms,  and  for  those  ocular  movements  which  are  immediately  responsive  to  visual  impressions. 

is  referred  to  Dr.  Spiller's  article  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  visual 
pathway.  The  entire  retino-intracranial  visual  apparatus  is  well  shown 
in  the  schematic  diagram  of  von  Monakow  which  is  partly  based  on  the 
work  of  Ramon  y  Cajal.  The  illustration  is  reproduced  by  permission 
of  Professor  von  Monakow.  I  have  modified  it  so  as  to  introduce  connec- 
tions of  the  primary  optic  centres  with  the  higher  visual  field.  It  is 
based  upon  von  Monakow's  experimental  and  pathologico-anaiomical 
investigations.^ 

•Von  Monakow,  Arch.  f.  Psyeb.,  vol.  xx.  3,  and  Gehirnpathologie,  1897. 
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With  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  diseases  of  the  optic  radiations, 
the  basal  optic  centres,  the  optic  tracts  and  the  retina,  I  am  not  ^xjncerned 
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Tie.  7^^-8cheme  by  ron  Monnkow  of  the  regfons  of  the  optic  pathway  (opdciis)  In  the  ratiUA^  uid 
lli ftirther tennlniilioti  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe*.  A,  cones;  B.  rodji;  C,  nuclei  of  the  roda^ 
D*  txipolflr  gatiglioD  edla  for  the  oonca-  E,  bipolar  ganglion  cells  for  the  rods;  F.  IftiKe  multlpol&r 
ganglion  celli  (oelle  of  origin  of  the  optic  nerve);  Q,  eeutriftigal  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  and  nerve 
which  orlgiiiate  In  the  pregcminuixi  atid  end  In  the  retina;  H^  reticular  receiving  cells  uf  the  pre- 
genicnlum:  and  I,  the  optic  radiftUoa  cells  of  the  pregeniculum.  The  course  of  the  light  waves 
towanhs  the  cortex  l»  indicated  by  way  of  cones  and  rodi;  bipolar  ganglion  cells  for  the  cones  and 
Todi  (optic  cells):  receiving  cells  in  the  prcgenlctilum,  optle  radiatloQ  celh ;  cortical  cells  (third  and 
fifth  layer).  In  onler  to  complete  the  cortical  connections  of  the  optic  fjath^'ay  an  addition  hoi 
been  made  to  the  diagram  at  U  V.  wrhich  indicates  the  higher  rlBUai  cortex  in  the  anguliMicclpltai 
region  which  is  oonnectod  with  the  lower  Tisual  cortex  by  the  line*  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows.  It  miist  be  remembered  in  studying  t)ii,s  diagram  that  only  the  connections  to  one  side  of 
the  occipital  cortex  are  given.  The  aemidecu«tttion  of  the  optic  tracts  is  not  refiresented.  In  addl- 
doQ.  It  xnuBt  be  recalled  that  tracts  run  from  the  x^dmary  visual  cortex  of  each  occipital  lobe  to  the 
higher  visual  cortex  of  the  opposite  aide.  This  aLio  is  not  represented  In  the  diagram*  which  la 
intended  simply  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  tlie  connections  of  the  retina  with  the  basal  ganglia  and 
the  primary  risa&l  cortex  (prliDAry  optic  centres). 

in  the  present  chapter.    It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  here  the  fact  that 
hemianopsia,  of  the  most  complete  type,  lias  its  pathological  seat  in  .1 
lesion  which  severs  the  optic  radiations  or  optic  tract. 
5 
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Special  seta  of  fibres  associate  the  primary  visual  centres  or  optio 
perception  fields  of  both  hemicerebnims  with  the  higher  cortical  centres 
of  each  side,  as  will  be  further  discussed  when  the  two  clinical  forma  of 
word-blindness  are  considered.  It  is  important  that  this  double  associa- 
tion should  be  borne  in  mind.  This  association  is  indicated  diagranmiat* 
ically  in  Fig.  18,  in  which  O  1  and  O  2  represent  respectively  the  left 
and  the  right  occipital  lobe.  According  to  Dejerine,  it  is  brought  about 
by  the  fibres  from  the  cortex  of  the  calcarine  fissure  of  one  side  crossing^ 
through  the  forceps  major  in  the  splenium  of  the  callosum,  and  joining^ 
with  the  fibres  from  the  calcarine  cortex  of  the  other  side,  the  united 
bundle  then  passing  to  the  higher  visual  cortex. 

A  matter  of  considerable  interest  is  that  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence in  the  carrefour  scnsitif  of  Cliarcot,  or  in  juxtaposition  to  it, 
of  a  tract  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  visual  impressions.  Some 
of  the  older  records  of  cases  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory  of  the 
existence  of  such  visual  fibres  in  this  i>osition,  but  the  weight  of  opinion 
IS  against  this  view.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  are  more  readily  ex- 
plained on  the  theory  of  implication  of  the  nearby  optic  radiations  in 
the  lesion  which  impairs  or  destroys  the  posterior  bundle  in  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  internal  capsule. 

Besides  the  tracts  which  associate  the  visual  perception  centres  of 
both  hemispheres  with  the  visual  memory  field  of  each  side,  other  asso-^ 
ciating  tracts  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  the  func- 
tions and  focal  diseases  of  the  visual  cortex.  These  associations  are,  in 
fact,  so  numerous  that  the  subject  would  l>ccome  befogged,  at  least  for- 
the  purposes  of  the  physician,  if  an  nttenipt  was  made  to  discuss  them  in 
great  detail.  In  the  first  place,  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  higher 
cortical  visual  field  have  more  or  less  intimate  associations  with  each 
other,  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  association  between  their  func- 
tions. The  centres  in  the  sphere  of  object  seeing  which  are  concerned 
with  the  recognition  of  persons,  places  and  natural  objects  are  associated 
with  the  centres  of  language  syml>olization.  The  centres  of  the  higher 
visual  area  generally  are  connected  by  associating  tracts  with  similar 
concept  centres  in  other  ])ortions  of  the  concrete  memory  field,  as,  for 
instance,  with  the  higher  centres  of  hearing,  touch,  taste  and  smell. 

HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  VISUAL  CORTEX,  ESPECIALLY 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  VISUAL  LOCALIZATION. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  histologj'  throws  some  light 
upon  localization.  What  is  known  as  the  layer  of  Gennari  occupies  a 
position  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  extent  and  limitation  of  the 
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primary  visual  cortex  in  man  and  the  lower  aiumals.  The  layer  of 
Gennari  spreads  over  the  cortex  in  such  a  way  aa  to  include  the  lingual 
lobule  from  the  junction  of  the  calcarine  and  parieto-c»ccipital  fissures, 
caudad  to  the  occipital  pole,  including  the  calcarine  fissure,  the  entire 
cuncus,  and  the  first  iK3eipital  convolution.  Fihres  from  the  optic 
radiations  have  been  traced  to  all  the  regions  in  which  this  layer  is 
situated. 

Space  cannot  be  given  to  a  full  consideration  of  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  visual  cortex  and  its  bearings  upon  the  question  of  the  develop- 
ment and  the  localization  of  cortical  visual  centres, 

Meynert  believed  that  in  the  occipital  lobe  the  classic  arrangement 
of  the  cortex  into  five  layers,  as  especially  seen  in  the  motor  region,  was 
not  foUow^ed.  He  recognized  no  less  than  eight  layers.  The  present 
tendency  is,  following  Ramon  y  Cajalj  to  recognize  the  same  number  of 
layers  in  the  visual  as  in  otlier  portions  of  the  cortex.  Counting  from 
witliout  inwards,  Cajal  described  five  layers,— namely,  (1)  a  molecular 
layer;  (2)  a  layer  of  small  fusifomi  vertical  cells;  (3)  a  layer  of  small 
pyramidal  cells;  (4)  a  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells;  and  (5)  a  layer 
of  jfolymorphons  cells  (Fig.  8).  An  acceptation  of  the  views  of  Cajal 
brings  the  occipital  lobe  in  harmony  with  other  portions  of  the  cortex, 
with  primary  functions  like  hearing,  touch,  smell,  taste  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  movement.  The  studies  of  Cajal  were  made  upon  small 
mammals.  The  same  layers  modified  by  evolution  are,  however,  recog- 
nizable in  man  and  in  the  primates  below"  man. 

In  Fig.  0  is  shown  a  crossed  section  through  the  normal  cortex  of 
the  left  calcarine  fissure  in  an  eleven-year-old  epileptic  stiulied  by 
von  Monakow.  The  right  hemisphere  was  the  seat  of  a  porencephalic 
defect. 

Von  Monakow's  method  of  considering  the  visual  cortex  is  exhibited 
in  this  and  in  other  illustrations  in  his  work.  Regarding  the  subject  in 
a  purely  topographical  sense,  the  following  layers  according  to  him  are 
recogimable  in  the  cortex  of  the  wcipital  lobes:  (1)  the  ependymal  and 
fusiform  layer  similar  to  the  layers  found  elsewhere  in  the  convolutions; 
(2)  the  layer  of  the  small  pyramidal  cells,  aUhough  even  here  there  are 
a  few  examples  of  the  large  pyramidal  cells;  (3)  the  layer  of  giant 
pyramidal  cells  between,  below,  and  above  which  are  found  accumu- 
lations of  nuclei;  (below  the  layer  of  tlie  small  pyramidal  cells  ia 
the  upper  portion  of  tlie  Vicq  d*iVzyr  stripe  and  below  tlxis  a  collec- 
tion of  substantia  gelatinosa — the  lower  part  of  the  Vicq  d'Azyr  stripe 
extends  into  the  fourth  layer) ;  (4)  the  fourth  layer  is  constructed 
chiefly  of  polymorphons  multipolar  cells  and  contains  many  myelinated 


arate  layer  l>ecaii&e  of  the  less  number  of  horizontal  nerve  fibres  which 
it  contains. 
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A  comparative  histological  study  of  the  cortex  of  animals  having 
vision,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  a  similar  comparative  study 
of  the  lower  and  higher  visual  cortical  areas  in  man,  bear  out  the  views 
as  to  f imction  based  on  other  methods  of  investigation,  as  those  of  physi- 
ology and  clinical  pathology.  Much  work,  extending  over  many  years, 
has  been  done  in  this  field  of  research,  but  the  most  valuable  is  without 
doubt  that  recently  published  by  F.  W.  Mott  and  A.  W.  Campbell.  The 
correlation  of  structure  and  function  in  the  neuro-visual  apparatus  was 
demonstrated  by  Mott,^  as  exhibited  in  changing  cell  lamination  of  the 
visual  cortex  of  mammalia  from  insects  to  the  primates.  The  transition 
from  monocular  to  binocular  and  from  panoramic  to  stereoscopic  vision 
is  discussed,  and  the  relation  of  such  transition  to  full  decussation  and 
semi-decussation  of  the  optic  tracts  is  shown.  The  semi-decussation  is 
correlated  with  "progressive  development  in  the  layer  of  the  higher  asso- 
ciational  pyramidal  cells  lying  above  the  layer  of  the  granules  in  the 
cortex'\ 

Mott  illustrated  the  various  stages  of  evolution  of  the  visual  cortex 
by  actual  preparations.  He  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  extremely 
simple  type  of  visual  cortex  shown  by  the  mole  and  the  shrew,  with  their 
limited  visual  powers.  In  these  animals  the  cell  structure  of  the  cortex 
is  of  the  most  rudimentary  character,  consisting  of  small  stellate  or 
quadrilateral  cells  resembling  granules,  below  which  is  a  thin  layer  of 
polymorphic  cells  with  a  few  large  cells.  These  three  types  of  cells, 
rudimentary  in  the  mole  and  the  shrew,  are  found  throughout  the  series 
of  animals  studied  by  Mott.  In  rodents  which  have  wide  panoramic 
vision,  but  unimportant  elaborations  and  associations,  the  visual  cortex 
becomes  considerably  more  complex. 

In  the  rabbit  is  a  higher  elaboration  of  the  visual  cortex  proportion- 
ate to  the  increased  visual  powers.  Here  are  seen  the  visuo-sensory  cells 
of  Raymon  y  Cajal,  a  thin  layer  of  large  stellate  cells,  and  closely  packed 
pyramidal  cells  just  above  the  granules.  Up  to  this  point  in  Mott's 
series  the  vision  of  the  animal  studied  is  chiefly  panoramic  or  periscopic, 
being  characterized  but  little  by  comprehension  of  depth  and  special 
form.  Mott  traces  his  series  through  the  marsupials,  ungulates,  the 
canines  and  the  felidse,  each  mammalian  form  in  the  advancing  series 


*Mott,  The  Lancet,  vol.  ii.,  December  3,  1904,  p.  1555.  Mott's  results  were 
presented  in  the  Bowman  Lecture,  and  are  recorded  in  an  authorized  and  care- 
fully prepared  abstract  in  the  Lancet,  from  which  the  account  here  given  is 
taken.  I  have  reproduced,  by  permission  of  Dr.  Mott,  the  illustrations  given  in  Fig. 
10,  which  represent  two  histological  types  of  the  visual  cortex, — namely,  in  the 
mule-deer  and  macacus-monkey. 
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Vui.  10.— licpnM.luclion  of  «]!a\viii.L'.>  ;ifiir  ]'ln.tomi(!o^'rni.li<  of  soclioiis  <if  the  visual  (cortex  in  the 
miilc'-decr.  and  of  the  vi>ni>-scn>ory  ami  vismt-i-^ycliic  cuitL'X  in  the  monkey  unh-tiru.^K  Matrnificjition 
150.    Tlio  i>crconta;:c  of  Ihicknr.-s  •)f  the  rliiT.ieiit  layirs  is  o\\\y  ai>i)ro.\iinate. 

A.  Miile-<h.-t'r,  the  visuo-srn>-'>r>  area  :  I.  lm  i»er  vri)\.:  II,  _■)  \k't  cent.:  sealton<l  j^vrami'lal  iiii»l  large 
Btellate  cells:  III.  11  per  cent.  KniiHile>:  IV.  I<  jkt  etiil.  Military  eells  of  Meynert :  iM)lyniorj>hie. 

B,  Mctnkey,  the  vi.-»iio-seii'-<»ry  arta:  1.  in  i'<'r  <-ei'.t.:  II,  JT  i»er  eeiit.  ]iyraniiilal  :  111  u.  Id  per  cent, 
outer  layer  <^f  uranuh  s  ;  III  h.  Iti  i«er  cent.  lari:e  >tellatt'  c»  lis.  liiu'  of  ^imiuiri  ;  III  e.  17  j'cr  cent,  inner 
layer  of  j^ianule^  :  IV,  11  I"T  cent,  inner  line  of  i;a:llari:er.  with  "Solitary  cell  of  Meynert :  V.  l'>  j-er 
Cent.  i'olyni(»: i)hie. 

('.  M«>nkey.  tin' visuo  i-\.'l.ii- ana  :  I.  17  |  cr  ci-ni.;  II,  l:'.  j-er  cent.  i»yraini«lal ;  lav.:e  ]>>  ranii'ls  ;  III. 
14  fKT  c' :;{.  j-T.-ni'iles;  IN'.l')  jK-r  leiit.  iiniiT  line  «.f  H.-iillaru't-r,  with  toliiaiy  erll  oi  Meynert;  V.  li'.  i»er 
cent.  i«^ljniori>liie.    (M«'tt.) 
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showing  greater  extent  and  elaboration  of  tlie  visual  cortex  in  accordance 
with  the  addition  of  new  jKiwers  (>f  vision,  binocular  and  stereoscopic 
perception  being  added  to  uniocnlar  and  panoranue  vision.  The  cat  is 
probably  the  first  animal  in  the  series  presented  by  Mott  which  is  capable 
of  convergent  stereoscopic  vision  l*y  niovenient  of  tbe  eyes  independent 
of  the  head.  Below  tbe  cat  complete  decussation  of  the  optic  tracts  is 
probably  present.  In  this  animal  an  imperfect  semi-decussation,  like 
that  which  is  later  seen  in  its  fuller  development  in  tlie  primates  and 
man,  takes  place.  The  cat  is  probably  the  first  species  in  the  series  of 
mammals  in  which  section  of  the  optic  tract  produces  hemianopsia.  The 
visual  cortex  is  develojied  proportir^oately  in  each  species  according  to 
its  increased  powers.  In  the  felidte,  to  which  the  cat  belongE,  the  pyra- 
midal area  is  of  increased  depth,  the  solitary  cells  of  Meynert  very 
numerous,  and  the  polymorphic  layer  diminished  as  compared  with 
series  lower  in  the  scale. 

Reaching  tbe  primates  with  their  perfect  binocular  stereoscopic 
vision,  which  can  Ije  added  to  by  movements  of  the  eyes  and  head,  a 
semi-decussation  of  the  optic  tracts,  a  distinct  macula  lutea,  and  a  defi- 
nite occipital  lobe  with  the  line  of  Gennari  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are 
found.  For  the  first  time  the  visual  cortex  presents  two  strncturally 
different  regions,  a  visuo-sensory  and  a  visuo-psychic.  The  visno-sen- 
sory  cortex  attains  its  maximum  extent  and  compiexit}'  in  the  ape  and  is 
characterized  by  increase  of  width  of  tbe  lino  of  Crennari,  a  double  layer 
of  granules,  and  above  the  outer  of  tbese  a  double  layer  of  small  and 
medium-sized  pyramids.  The  visnopsychic  or  associational  cortex  (not 
definite  as  a  distinct  zone  below  the  ape)  in  characterized  by  an  increased 
depth  of  tbe  pyramidal  layer  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  third  row  of 
large  associational  pjTamids,  this  region  l>eing  progi*essive  in  extent 
upwards  to  man,  in  whoni  it  attains  its  maxiniuni  development  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  l)irth.  The  visuo-seusory  and  visuu-psycbic  cortical 
areas  correspond  to  the  primary  and  to  the  higher  cortical  visual  areas 
respectively.  The  resiilts  of  the  researches  of  Campliell,  which  will  next 
be  referred  to,  are  practically  the  same  as  tbosc  reached  by  llott,  al- 
though tbe  investigations  were  in  the  main  along  different  lines. 

Campbell  ^  has  pursued  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  medullated 
structure  of  the  nerve  fdires  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  also  of  the  cor- 
tical cells,  with  the  result  that  these  investigations  have  ser\"ed  to  show 
that  sneh  studies  constitute  a  method  of  determining  the  functions  of 


•Campliell.  ProcerMling*  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  vol,  Ixsdt.  Dec,  3,  1903;  JoiirnnI  of 
Mental  Science,  October,   1004 
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different  regions  of  the  cerebral  surface  as  vahiable  as  physiological 
investigations  on  the  lower  animals,  enibryological  researches  like  those 
of  Flechsig  on  the  fetal  liraiii,  clinienpathological  records  of  well  ob- 
served cases,  and  morphological  and  anatomical  studies  of  fissural  and 
gyral  development  and  arrangement.  He  has  shown  that  histological 
studies  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  nerve  elements  in  the  normal 
adnh,  the  microscopical  change  present  in  pathr4ogical  cases,  and  the 
relative  histological  linding?*  in  anthrnpoid  apes  and  in  man,  all  tend  to 
one  end— the  demonstration  and  verification  of  the  existence  of  specially 
arranged  sc]mrate  functional  areas  and  centres.  Among  the  clinieo- 
pathological  cases  thovse  examined  were  instances  of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis,  of  amputation  of  extremities,  and  of  dejirivation  of  the  special 
senses.  The  results  obtained  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  in  the  main 
arc  confirmtitivc  of  the  views  of  Flcclisig,  of  the  morphological  and  ana- 
tomical stndit^s  of  E,  A.  Spitzka  and  the  writer,  and  of  the  clinicopatho- 
logical  facts  accumulated  during  recent  years  by  a  large  number  of  con- 
tributors to  neurolog}'. 

'*  Viewed  collectively,"  Campbell  says,  "  the  human  brain  harbors 
two  varieties  *A  centres,  controlling  what  we  may  call  *  primary'  and 
*  higher  evolutionary'  functions  resjDectively ;  the  former  are  those  com- 
mon to  all  animals  and  essential  to  survival,^ — viz*j  centres  for  movement 
and  common  and  special  sensation  ;  the  latter  are  those  complex  psycliic 
functions  in  the  possession  of  which  man  rises  superior  to  all  other 
beings." 

Among  f'ampbeirs  conclusions  are  (1)  the  motor  region  is  cepli- 
alad  of  the  central  tissure;  (2)  an  area  for  higher  skilled  move- 
ments, which  Camplicll  calls  the  **  intermediary  precentra!"  area,  just 
in  advance  of  the  motor  area,  corresponds  practically  to  the  so-called 
motor  centres  for  speech  and  writing;  (*})  the  prefrontal  lobe,  rela- 
tively \veak  in  nerve  cells  and  fibres^  is  the  last  pallium  of  the  human 
brain,  its  functions  as  yet  being  uncertain;  (4)  the  post-central  con- 
volution is  the  main  terminus  for  cnimnon  sensory  impressions;  (5) 
the  post-central  gyre  is  probably  a  primary  area,  one  serving  for  the 
recognition  of  the  simplest  components  in  common  sensation,  as  impres- 
sions of  heat  and  pain;  (G)  just  behind  the  post-ctmtral  area  is  an 
intermediate  post-sensory  ai*ea  concerned  with  tlie  elaborations  of  sensa- 
tions like  muscular  sensibilitv  and  stere^ignostic  perception. 

Witli  regard  to  the  visual  cortex,  with  which  I  am  here  particularly 
concerned,  the  views  of  Camplxill  are  in  keeping  with  what  has  l>een 
indicated  as  his  opinions  regarding  other  portions  of  the  cerebral  sur- 
""ce;    moreover,  these  view^  are  in  accord  with  those  of  Flechsig,  the 
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writer  and  others,  who  have  endeavored  to  show  rliat  a  large  part  of  tha 
parieto-temporo-ijccipital  cortex  should  l)e  i-egarded  as  a  great  concrete 
memory  field,  a  region  higher  than  those  concerned  with  the  mere  recep- 
tion of  sensory  impressions  and  the  projection  of  impulses  concerned 
with  movements,  Camphcll  helieves,  as  the  result  of  his  stndies,  tliat 
the  visual  area  is  histologically  divisible  into  two  areas.  Tlie  first  of 
these,  according  to  him,  closely  follows  the  calearine  fissure,  extending 
only  a  short  distance  from  it  on  each  side.  It  is,  he  believes,  intended 
for  the  reception  of  primary  visual  inijnilses.  To  it  he  gives  the  name 
visuo-sengory  area.  The  second  area  skirts  and  invests  the  first,  and  is 
termed  visuo-psychic,  its  purpose  lK*ing  die  fnrther  elahoration  of  visual 
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desJ^tiated,  respectively,  Budlto-sensoiy  and  ikudU4>psychii .  afitJ  vUu&^senfiofy  and  visuo-iJBychic,  The 
visuo-sensDry  KreA  i«  present  over  a  very  UmUeil  Held  atom  ihe  occit>ltal  pole»  while  the  vifiUo^p«yrhle 
■pretida  over  a  much  larger  area  of  the  lateml  oeci|<)tAl  lobe.    (A.  \\\  CAmpbelL) 

sensory  impressions.  It  is  cliaracterized  hy  a  reniarkahle  wealth  of 
nerve  fibres,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  curious  large  pyramidal  cella. 
The  various  affections  included  under  the  general  designation  of  psychic 
blindness  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  destruction  of  this  visuo-psychie 
area. 

A  study  of  the  diagranis  of  Camphcll  (Figs.  11  and  12)  shows  that 
his  visuo-sensory  and  visuo-psychic  areas  corresiKind  in  a  general  way 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  visual  cortex  as  given  by  nie  in  this  article. 
They  differ  somewhat,  however,  as  regards  the  limitations  and  exten- 
sions of  each  of  the  areas.  In  accord  with  Ilenschen,  he  relates  hia 
primary  or  visuo-sensory  area  quite  closely  to  the  calearine  fissure.     I 
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believe  it  shoukl  be  extended  eo  as  to  inclmle  the  whole  of  the  cimeus, 
and  possibly  a  narrow  fringe  of  cortex  on  t!ie  lateral  aspect  of  the  occip 
ital  lobe.  He  rcstrictis  bis  visnr>psyebic  area  to  the  occipital  convolu- 
tions both  on  the  ni(>sotentorial  aji<I  lateral  aspects  of  tlie  lieniisphere, 
while  I  would  extend  it  forward  on  the  latter,  so  as  to  include  the  caudal 
extremities  of  the  parietal  and  temporal  convolutions.  The  principle, 
however,  is  the  sanie- 

In  a  general  way  the  liistologieal  investigations  of  Campbell  show 
that  the  posterior  association  area  of  Fleclisig,  the  concrete  concept  area 
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both  graphically  and  aeseriptively.    (A.  \\.  Campbell) 


of  the  writer,  is  subdivided  into  snWreas  for  the  representation  of  con- 
crete memories,  those  memories  which  are  derived  primarily  by  %vay  of 
common  sensihility  and  special  sensation;  they  are,  in  otlier  words, 
higher  areas  of  vision,  audition,  common  sensibility,  olfaction  and  gus- 
tation. 

One  point  stands  out  prominently  in  Mott' s  investigations, — ^namely, 
that  as  vision  advances  increase  in  the  development  of  the  pyramidal 
cells  takes  place.  Both  iu  the  race  and  in  the  individual  development 
of  the  pyramidal  cells,  in  numka*  and  in  size,  increases  step  by  step 
with  the  evolution  of  power.  Mott  refers  to  the  welhkno%vE  myelination 
views  of  Flechsig»  especially  with  reference  to  the  optic  radiations  and 
the  development  of  the  different  layers  of  the  visual  cortex.    The  inter- 
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mediate  zones  of  Campbell  are  but  otber  names  for  the  association  areas 
of  Fleehsig  or  for  the  concrete  concept  or  concrete  memory  field  of  the 
writer.  In  the  visual  cortex  the  intermediate  visuo-psychic  area  is  the 
optic  memory  field  of  Wilbrand  and  Saeuger,  the  region  already  dis- 
cnssed  as  the  seat  of  those  Iiiglier  visual  powers  such  as  the  recognition 
of  persons,  places,  objects,  designs,  and  the  symbols  of  language. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  development,  structure^  and  function  of  the 
visual  cortex,  Mott  refers  to  the  morphological  and  anatomical  studies 
on  the  brains  of  individuals  of  low  and  high  development,  and  of  those 
of  different  races,  as  of  the  Soudanese  and  Fellaheen,  also  of  the  Chinese, 
Goanese,  Congn  negro  and  the  Eg}^]>!ian.  The  work  of  E,  A,  Spitzka 
on  the  brains  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  powers,  and  that 
of  the  writer  on  the  brains  of  paranoiacs,  imbeciles,  negroes  and  crim- 
inals bear  out  the  views  of  Mott. 

POSITION  AND  THE  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE 

PRIMARY  CORTICAL  VISUAL  AREA. 

The  subdivision  of  the  visual  cortex  into  a  primary  or  lower  and  a 
secondary  or  higher  visual  region  having  been  considered,  and  such  snb- 
diviaion  having  Ijcen  seen  to  be  in  accord  with  the  views  of  ¥lechsig  and 
the  similar,  although  otherwise  expressed,  views  of  Mott  and  Campl»ell 
aa  to  primordial  and  a9s<K;iation  areas,  in  the  further  discussion  of  our 
subject  it  is  next  necessary  to  glance  at  the  question  of  the  exact  position, 
and  the  extent  and  subdivision  of  the  primary  cortical  visual  area. 
While  all  authorities  are  in  practical  accord  in  placing  the  primarj*  or 
lower  visual  area,  in  whole  or  in  very  large  part,  on  the  mesotentorial 
surface  of  the  hemicerebruni,  they  ditler  considerably  with  regard  to 
the  exact  limitations  and  extensions  of  this  physiological  region.*" 


In  studying  the  literature  of  the  subject  one  is  first  struck  with  the 
great  ditferences  between  authorities  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
primary  cortical  area.  The  extreme  on  one  side  is  represented  by  the 
view  of  Henschen/  that  the  entire  optic  perception  field  is  confined  to 


•Dt.  Wm.  O.  Spiller,  in  his  chapter  in  this  work  on  the  Intracranial  Portion 
of  the  EncL^phnlic  Nerves,  Especially  of  Tliosi'  Related  to  tlie  Eye,  in  the  section 
on  Priraarv'  Optie  Centres,  i^oe:*  at  some  leii^Lli  into  the  question  of  their  position^ 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  this  portion  of  his  article  in  connection  with  what 
is  here  said.  It  is  necefissirj',  however,  to  conjpletfne>58,  and  in  order  that  the  exact 
viewfl  of  the  writer  with  regard  to  eorticjil  pliyj^iolo^^  of  vision  may  be  under^tcjod. 
that  be  should  here  j^ve  **orne  con>«ideratiDn  to  the  location  and  extent  of  tho 
primary  cortical  centres  for  sight. 

'  Henachen,  Klin.  u.  anat.  Beiir.  z.  Pathol,  des  Gehirna,  Upsala,  1890-1903. 
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the  calcarine  fissure,  and  the  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  one 
of  his  own  eases  of  hemianopsia  the  lesion  was  really  or  apparently 
restricted  to  this  fissure ;  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  view  of  Vialet,* 
that  the  primary  visual  area  of  the  cortex  includes  the  entire  mesoten- 
torial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Seguin  •  confined  the  primary  cen- 
tres for  vision  to  the  cuneus.  Not  a  few  of  the  physiologists  and  clinioo- 
pathologists  who  have  written  on  the  subject  have  included  not  only  the 
entire  mesotentorial  occipital  cortex,  but  also  a  large  part  of  the  lateral 
occipital  lobe,  and  some  like  Ferrier  have  even  extended  the  region 
into  the  temporal  and  parietal  lobes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  these  writers  have  not  made  the  distinction  which  b 
drawn  here  and  should  always  be  made  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  visual  regions  of  the  cortex.  Not  a  little  confusion  has  arisen, 
especially  in  the  earlier  consideration  of  the  subject,  by  a  non-recogni- 
tion of  this  distinction.  The  only  truly  primary  or  primitive  visual 
function  is  the  recognition  of  luminosity,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  the  recognition  of  lightness  or  darkness.  Color  recognition, 
and  that  of  form,  come  later  in  evolution.  In  a  strict  sense,  therefore, 
the  most  primitive  centres  for  vision  are  those  concerned  only  with  the 
appreciation  of  lightness  and  darkness.  1  believe  that  the  centres  for 
luminosity,  color  and  form  are  distinct  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  The 
color  centres  and  the  centres  for  form  have  developed  out  of  the  centres 
for  light,  just  as  the  ability  to  recognize  color  and  form  has  developed 
upon  the  basis  of  luminous  recognition.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully 
treated  when  the  cortical  centres  for  color  are  discussed.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  for  clearness  to  state  here,  that  it  is  view  of  the  writer 
that  the  centres  for  color  are  contiguous  to  the  ])riniitive  centres  for 
sight,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  they  are  located  in  the  lingual  and 
fusiform  lobules  below  the  calcarine  fissure,  while  the  centres  for  form, 
beginning  at  the  mesal  edge  of  the  occii)ital  portion  of  the  hemisphere, 
are  spread  out  in  more  and  more  complex  development  on  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  hemicerebrum  chiefly  in  the  occipital  convexity.  The  pri- 
mary centre  for  vision  as  here  defined  is,  1  believe,  situated  in  tlie 
cuneus,  the  calcarine  fissure  and  the  cuneal  sloi)e  of  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure. 

This  primitive  cortical  area  for  sight,  located  in  the  cuneus  and  the 
calcarine  and  parieto-occipital  fissures,  has  in  the  first  place,  two  sub- 
divisions, a  peripheral  and  a  central.  The  central  subdivision  is  for  the 
cortical  representation  of  the  macula  and  the  peripheral  for  the  rest  of 

■  Vialet,  Ja»s  centres  cerebraux  de  la  vision,  etc.,  Paris,  1893. 
•Seguin,  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dia.,  vol.  xiv.,  1887. 
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the  retina.  In  the  affection  known  as  hemianopsia  frequently  the  blot- 
ting out  of  the  visual  field  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  as  the  name  indi- 
catesj  for  exactly  half  of  this  field  but  for  one-half  of  it  less  a  small 
semicircular  area  which  is  inserted  notcli-Iike  into  the  hemianopsic  area 
at  its  internal  central  part.  As  Swanzey  ^*^  expresses  it  this  small  area 
of  retained  vision  is  bitten  out  of  the  blind  fiehJ,  A  patieut  may  have 
double  hemianopsia  as  the  result  of  successive  attacks  involving  both 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  occipital  region,  and  circumscribed  central 
vision  remain. 

These  and  other  facts  would  seem  clearly  to  point  to  separate  regions 
of  representation  for  the  central  and  for  peripheral  portions  of  the 
retinal  field  respectively.  As  will  more  fully  appear  later,  I  bold  that 
both  in  the  lower  and  in  the  higher  visual  fields,  the  macula  and  the 
peripheral  retina  are  separately  represented,  but  first  let  me  speak  of 
the  probable  position  of  the  separate  centres  for  the  macula  and  periph- 
ery in  the  primary  cortical  visual  area.  For  the  present  I  Ijelieve  it 
is  best  to  accept  the  view  of  Ilenschen  w^hich  has  his  own  well  recorded 
case  in  its  snpport*  and  a  few  other  facts,  that  the  centre  for  the  macula 
in  the  primary  visual  cortex  is  situated  in  the  more  anterior  portion  of 
the  calcarine  fissure,  that  is  towards  the  apex  of  the  cunens. 

Tentatively  it  may  also  he  aasumed  that  a  horizontal  zonular  strip 
of  the  retina  is  represented  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 
These  two  localizations  are  based  nptm  cases  of  hemianopsia  with  lesion 
of  the  middle  portion  of  the  calcarine  fissure  and  adjoining  cunens, 
while  the  frontal  and  posterior  parts  have  escaped. 

Cases  of  cortical  disease,  quadrant  and  sector  hemianopsia,  and  cases 
with  ring-like  or  other  scotonjata  in  the  visual  field,  are  on  record.  Such 
cases  are  only  to  Ije  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  subdivision  of 
retinal  representation  in  the  visual  half  centres.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  as  to  bow  this  subdivision  takes  place,  and  the  eases 
reported  in  proof  of  various  positions  are  somewhat  confusing  and  con* 
tradictory.  A  case  of  Hensehen,  fi>r  example,  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  retina  is  represented  in  ihe  su|>erior  lip  of  the  cal- 
carine fissure  and  the  lower  part  in  the  inferior  lip,  and  that  a  horizontal 
strip  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  retina  is  represented  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  this  fissure;  but  the  weight  of  facts  is  cer- 
tainly against  the  view  that  the  entire  half  vision  centre  is  situated  in 
the  depth  of  the  calcarine  fissure.    If  this  were  true,  in  a  case  rc^corded 

**  Swanzey,  Eye  Disease  and  Eye  Symptomfl  in  Their  Relation  to  Organic  Dis- 
eases of  the  Brjiin  and  SpimU  Cord,  in  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  edited  !\v 
Korris  ttiid  Oliver,  Philadelphia,   ISJOO, 
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by  Beevor  lUid  Collier,''  left  heiiiianopsia  slujuld  have  been  present,  or 
at  least  left  hemianopsia  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  around  the 
fixation  point.  The  calearinc  fisanre,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cimeus 
dorsal  to  it  and  the  lingual  lobule  on  its  ventral  side,  were  all  destroyed, 
yet  quadrantic  hemianopsia  alone,  the  fixation  point  escaping,  was  pres- 
ent. The  only  explanations  whicli  suggest  themselves  for  Henachcn's 
ease  are  that  in  some  persons  retinal  half  representation  is  more  concen- 
trated cortieally  than  in  others,  or  as  suggested  by  Beevor  and  Collier, 
the  hemianopsia  was  due  to  involvement  of  tlie  optic  radiations  in  addi- 
tion to  the  calearine  cortex.  The  case  of  Beevor  and  Collier  is  referred 
to  in  some  detail  by  Spiller,  see  page  0,  and  will  again  be  recalled 
when  I  consider  cortical  anoj>sias  and  hemianopsias.  T  shall  only  say 
here  that  it  seemetl  to  demonstrate  that  the  lower  quadrant  of  the  visual 
field  is  represented  l>y  the  upper  or  dorsal  jxirtion  of  the  eimeus,  as  in 
their  case  the  patient  presented  blindness  of  the  left  upper  quadrant  of 
the  visual  iield^  the  fixation  point  escaping. 

The  case  of  Ilnn  ^-  lias  long  held  an  important  place  with  regard  to 
this  question  of  the  suWivision  of  retinal  representation.  In  this  case 
the  defect  of  vision  was  in  the  lower  left  quadrant  of  each  eye,  and  the 
lesion  as  recorded  by  Hun  was  atrophy  of  the  lower  half  of  the  right 
cuneus.  Iliin  argued  from  this  case  that  the  representation  of  the  lower 
quadrant  of  the  visual  field  was  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cuneus.  I  have 
re-examined  Hun's  original  repctrt  of  this  case,  and  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Beevor  and  Collier  and  others  in  the  view  that  the  case  does  not 
fully  support  the  contention  that  the  lower  half  of  the  cuneus  is  tte 
area  of  representation  for  the  lower  quadrants  of  the  retina  of  the  same 
side.  It  IS  notable  in  the  record  of  the  case  that  the  necropsy  was  made 
thirteen  days  after  death  and  after  the  body  had  been  embalmedj  and 
also  that  TTun  reports  that  the  subcortical  white  matter  was  involved  in 
the  lesion  to  the  depth  of  at  least  one-third  of  an  Inch,  Probably  as  no 
microscopical  examination  was  made,  and  as  a  brain  lesion  usually  ex- 
tends beyond  the  jxjint  where  it  caTi  be  traced  by  the  naked  eye,  the 
degree  of  involvement  of  the  subcortex  and  therefore  of  the  optic  radia- 
tionSj  was  greater  even  than  would  1m?  understood  by  the  statement  thnt 
the  destruction  extended  to  the  depth  of  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  case 
therefore  has  less  value  in  the  study  of  the  subdivisions  of  retinal  half 
representation  than  that  of  Beevor  and  Collier,  In  their  ease  the  lesion 
was  studied  with  extreme  care  both  macroscopically  and  microscopi- 
eallv,  and  showed  tliat  the  cortex  alone  was  involved. 

»»  Beevor  and  Collier,  Brain,  part  2,  1904,  p.  153. 

"Hun,  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  voL  xciii,  Jan -April,  1887,  p.  140, 
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My  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  subdivisions  of  retinal  representa- 
tion in  the  primary  cortical  visual  centres  are:  (1)  that  a  lower  quad- 
rant of  the  field,  or  a  little  less  than  a  quadrant,  is  represented  in  the 
upper  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cuneus;  (2)  that  the  upper  quadrant 
or  a  little  less  than  a  quadrant,  is  represented  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
cuneus,  including  the  middle  portion  of  the  calcarine  fissure;  (3)  that 
the  macula,  or  at  least  the  fovea,  is  represented  in  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  calcarine  fissure  and  its  cuneal  border;  and  (4)  that  a 
zone  or  strip  of  the  peripheral  retina  is  represented  in  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  calcarine  fissure  and  its  cuneal  border.  When  I 
speak  of  a  little  less  than  a  quadrant  being  represented,  it  is  because  the 
strip  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the  posterior  limits  of  the  cal- 
carine fissure  passes  horizontally  from  about  the  line  of  the  fixation 
point  through  the  peripheral  retinal  field.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  com- 
ing to  these  conclusions  I  have  adopted  in  part  the  views  of  Henschen 
and  in  part  those  of  Beevor  and  Collier.  Doubtless  the  diiTerentiation 
of  retinal  representation  in  the  primary  visual  cortex  is  much  greater 
than  is  here  indicated,  but  the  facts  at  command  only  permit  at  present 
this  degree  of  subdivision. 

FOCAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  VISUAL  CORTEX. 

The  focal  diseases  of  the  visual  cortex  are  those  disorders  of  sight 
and  intelligence  which  result  from  lesion  or  disturbance  of  any  part  of 
the  lower  or  higher  visual  zones.  The  most  important  of  these  affec- 
tions and  those  which  will  be  considered  in  the  present  chapter  are: 
(1)  cortical  anopsias  and  hemianopsias;  (2)  hemi achromatopsia  and 
other  forms  of  color-blindness  of  cortical  origin;  (3)  central  ambly- 
opias crossed  and  uncrossed;  (4)  mind-blindness,  total  or  partial,  and 
transient  or  permanent;  (5)  word-blindness,  letter-blindness  and  num- 
ber-blindness; and  (6)  optic  aphasia.  Various  disorders  dependent 
upon  visual  cortical  disease  or  related  to  it,  such  as  alexia,  paralexia, 
dyslexia,  visual  agraphia,  paragraphia,  and  dysgraphia,  will  receive 
consideration,  as  will  also  the  cortical  and  transcortical  mechanism  of 
visual  spectra  and  aurje. 

HEMIANOPSIAS   AND    OTHER   DEFECTS   IN    THE   VISUAL 
FIELDS  DUE  TO  CORTICAL  LESION. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  a  consideration  of 
the  first  of  the  classes  of  focal  disease  due  to  lesions  of  the  visual  cortex, 
the  hemianopsias  and  the  other  more  restricted  defects.     The  subject 
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has  already  necessarily  received  some  cousideration  when  diacuasiiig  the 
position,  limitations  and  subdivisions  of  the  primary  cortical  yisufll 
area,  and  it  has  also  claimed  the  attention  of  Dr.  Spiller  in  his  diacas- 
sion  of  the  primary  optic  centres.  The  unusually  interesting  cases  of 
Hun  and  of  Beevor  and  Collier  have  been  given,  and  some  reference 
has  been  made  to  other  cases. 

A  word  or  two  concerning  the  terms  most  commonly  used  in  de- 
scribing the  diseases  of  the  primary  cortical  areas  may  serve  to  keep 
rhft  iijbject  well  in  hand.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  remembered 
zL^z  Lemianojisia,  of  whatever  type,  may  be  partial  or  complete.  It 
s:;*;.-  tMt  partial  as  regards  the  amoimt  of  the  visual  field  obscured  or 
■ni'.L  rc-ference  to  the  degree  of  this  obscuration.  An  absolutely  total 
L^ijjianophia  is  one  in  which  the  dividing  line  between  the  blind  and 
thfr  unimpaired  field  passes  through  the  fixation  point.  In  practice, 
however,  it  is  customary  to  describe  those  cases  as  hemianopsic  in 
which  tlierc  is  a  small  central  area  of  retained  vision,  a  fact  which  has 
been  referred  to  several  times.  In  quadrant  anopsia  only  one-half  of 
the  half-field  is  obscured.  A  few  almost  typical  cases  of  this  form 
of  impairment  of  the  visual  field  have  been  recorded.  In  some  caseSi 
however,  a  little  less  than  a  quadrant  of  the  entire  visual  field  is  lost, 
a  ribbon-like  area  of  retained  vision  being  left  at  about  the  position 
of  the  horizontal  meridian.  In  double  hemianopsia,  as  the  result  of 
simultaneous  or  successive  attacks  of  homonymous  lateral  hemianopsiai 
the  entire  field  of  vision  usually,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  central 
area,  is  obscured.  I>y  a  relative  anopsia  or  hemianopsia  is  meant  a 
partial  iinpairnient  of  the  power  of  visual  recognition  in  a  portion  or 
in  orifj-half  of  the  visual  field.  This  relative  hemianopsia  may  take 
HcvfTii]  forms.  TIh*  jiatient  may,  for  example,  in  the  impaired  field 
rt'i:t>iru\/.i'  til*'  roIr>r,  form,  and  luminosity  of  an  object,  but  not  with 
tli<!  r.'Aui*:  '•h;jrnf--  ;in(|  intcrnsity  as  in  the  unimpaired  field.  Hemia- 
oliroi/j;jt/,|i.-.i;i  I-,  in  ;i  -fn-f,  a  relative  hemianopsia;  the  patient,  while 
not  n'.t",i.nn/.'ini/  ^'olor-.  in  tlio  affcrtcd  field,  is  able  to  recognize  form 
iiii'l  Ij^'IiI.    f'.-.i-«'  ^'li;i|i.  IV.  p.  HIT.) 

I'/.r/voni'  l;i/iiili;ir  v.Iili  tlu*  irross  jnnl  microscopic  pathological  anat- 
fitn)  ol  i|nr  iif;iin  l./iow-  llnit  if  is  extremely  rare  to  find  disease 
r.trii'tly  |j/njiei|  h,  the  i'ttr\h".\]  einerea.  Ilemorrliagic  lesions  almost  in- 
vjiijjilily  in  vol  VI-  ImiIIi  forte.x  a  nil  suheortex,  and  often  the  inner  mem- 
hnine;:  jj-.  •/.ell.  'I  lir-  ^anie  n-iriark  jipplies  with  increased  force  to  ab- 
tiiH'Hi*.i' :  i.i  tlie.  Iir;iin;  an<l  tumors  are  almost  never  limited  to  the  cor- 
lex,  {illlioiif'li  jTowinr,  a.5  fliey  freipientlv  do,  from  the  membranes, 
lliey    may    for   a    tiuH-    -Impiv   ennir-    m-   ili^plaee    it,   later   causing  de- 
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struction  of  both  cortical  and  subcortical  substaDce,  Softening  due  to 
either  embolic  or  thrombotic  occlusion,  while  it  often  includes  a  large 
cortico-subcortical  area,  may  l>e  liuiited  to  either  the  subcortex  or  the 
cortex.  What  closure  of  a  vessel  ^will  cause  is,  of  course,  conditioned 
by  the  parte  sujiplied  by  it»  In  rare  eases  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  in- 
volves 80  little  of  the  subcortex  as  to  make  it  practically  a  cortical  lesion. 
From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  classes  of  cases  which 
throw  most  light  upm  the  exact  functions  of  cortical  visual  areas,  as 
of  other  regions  of  the  brain  surface,  are  tumors  growing  from  the 
membranes  l>efore  they  liave  invaded  deeply  the  cerebral  substance,  and 
a  few  cases  of  necrosis  restricted  to  the  cortex.  The  eases  of  Hun  and 
of  Beevor  and  Collier  were  of  the  latter  class. 

Cases  of  purely  cortical  or  of  nearly  purely  cortical  hemianopsias 
or  anopsias  are  extremely  rare.  A  few  have  beeti  recorded  and  are  to 
be  found  in  the  most  recent  works  on  ophthalmology^  and  neu^olog}^ 
Wilbrand  and  Saenger  note  the  most  important  of  these.  In  one  case 
left-sided  hemianopsia  was  present,  a  small  portion  of  the  visual  field 
just  beyond  the  fovea,  three  to  six  degrees,  not  lieing  obscured.  Ne- 
cropsy and  microscopical  examination  showed  an  exclusively  cortical 
softening  in  the  depths  of  the  calcarine  fissure.  (Ilnlni.)  In  another 
case  of  complete  right-sided  homfniymrms  hemianopsia,  the  necropsy 
revealed  calcariue  softening.  (Ilildeu, )  Another  case  of  permanent 
hemianopsia  with  insular  farmed  scotomata  in  the  neighborhyod  of 
the  horizontal  meridian  in  which  a  cortical  focus  of  softening  was 
found  in  the  floor  of  the  calcarine  fissure  has  been  recorded.  ( Eggers.) 
In  addition  to  these  cases  of  what  appears  to  have  been  strictly  cortical 
lesion,  a  few  others  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease  extended 
very  slightly  into  the  subcortex. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  of  the  lateral 
occipital  hibc  apparently  causes  a  true  hemianopsia,  but  in  these  cases 
the  local  pathological  etiologj*  is  only  apparent,  A  closer  examination 
always  shows  that  the  lesion  involves  the  optic  radiations  somewhere 
in  their  course  from  the  pregeniculum  to  the  calcarine  fissure  and 
cuneus.  This  is  the  explanation  of  a  number  of  cases  of  hemianopsia 
which  have  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  connection  with  lesions  of 
the  angular  gyre  and  other  parts  of  the  lateral  teroporo-occipital  region. 
Von  Monakow  gives  an  illustration  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  surface 
appearance  being  shown  in  Fig,  13.  In  this  case,  by  making  frontal 
sections  through  and  cephalad  of  the  lesion  so  as  to  expose  tbe  cortex, 
corona  radiata  and  other  related  parts,  it  was  found  that  the  original 
lesion  involved  to  some  extent  the  optic  radiations,  in  which  also  sec- 
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oadary  degeneration  had  occurred.     Vob  Monakow  gives  illustrations 
of  tlie  lieniifinopsie  fields. 

Double  liemiaiiopsia  is  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence,  but 
a  sufficient  nunibtir  of  eases  liave  l>eeii  recorded,  Ix^tli  with  and  without 
necropsy,  to  shed  some  light  upon  it«  pathology  in  different  eases.  In 
most  of  the  instances  of  this  affection  with  necropsy  bolh  cortex  and 
subcortex  have  lieen  implicated  in  the  lesion.  It  is  indeed  the  rule 
in  any  case  of  hemianopsia  when  the  cortex  is  involved  for  the  sub- 
eortex  also  to  take  part  in  the  disease,  but  the  reverse  is  not  so  eom- 
mon*  In  other  words,  lesions  of  the  optic  radiations,  the  cortex  remain- 
ing free,   are  relatively  frequent  and  of  course,   in   those  cases  in 
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Fio.  IS.^LAteral  wpect  of  the  left  cerebral  bcmisphere  in  a  cue  of  Apparent  cortical  heniluiofvla* 

H^  lodon  lo  the  iuterparietal  fissure,  aDd  also  of  tlie  puperiof  parietal  convc»Iiitlon  ( JP^  0*  whlcJi  is  in 

large  part  destmyed.    The  Uiie  1-1  represents  a  truaaection  made  through  the  hemisphere  aod  the 

posterior  portion  of  the  l^on.    The  line  2-2  indJcates  the  poaltion  at  which  a  transaection  was  made  a 

I  short  distance  in  front  of  the  l^on.    It  Is  so  placed  as  to  about  pass  through  Uie  angular  grre.    These 

IflectiocM  were  made  in  order  to  study  the  relation  of  the  letdon  to  the  cortejc  and  iubcortex.    The  optic 

HialhF*  were  InTolved  in  theletion  in  which  alao  jteoondaiy  degeneration  had  oceurred.    {Von 

>  Vonakow.) 

which  the  hemianopsia  is  due  to  lesion  of  the  optic  nerves,  tracts,  or 
pregenicuhi'^  the  question  of  cortical  implication  does  not  arise. 

In   discussing   double   hemianopsias   the   fact   already   alluded   to 

miiBt  be  emphasized,  that  in  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  the  loss 

.Bometimes  extends  over  the  entire  visual  half -field  t^i  a  dividing  line 

which  passes  through  the  fixation  point,  while  in  other  cases  a  small 

eentral  area  of  retained  vision  near  the  fixation  point  is  left.    In  double 

bemianopeia  two  similar  sets  of  cases   are  likewise   observed;    both 

ibfllvcs  of  the  field  may  be  blotted  out  to  the  dividing  line,  causing,  of 

^ecmraep  complete  blindnessj  or  a  small  central  area  on  each  side  of  tJbe 

fixation  point  may  be  left,  leaving  a  form  of  tubal  or  barrel  vision.    In 
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most  cases  of  double  hemianopsia  one-half  of  the  visual  field  is  ob- 
scured, and  later  the  other.  In  other  words,  a  lateral  homonymous 
hemianopsia  becomes,  as  the  result  of  successive  attacks,  converted  into 
a  double  hemianopsia,  either  complete  or  with  a  small  area  of  vision 
representing  the  fovea  and  its  immediate  environment.  As  already 
intimated,  the  cases  of  hemianopsia,  single  or  double,  with  a  retained 
area  of  central  vision,  are  instructive  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  a  separate  macular  centre  in  the  lower  cortical 
visual  zone.  The  cases  can  scarcely  be  explained  except  on  this  sup- 
position. 

With  regard  to  double  hemianopsia  of  cortical  origin,  with  which 
I  am  particularly  concerned,  cases  with  lesions  strictly  limited  to  the 
cortex  can  scarcely  be  found  in  literature,  although  in  some  of  the 
few  cases  recorded  the  lesions  were  largely  cortical.  The  case  recorded 
by  Dejerine  and  Vialet  ^^  had  several  points  of  particular  interest  The 
double  hemianopsia,  or  rather  the  complete  loss  of  vision,  took  place  at 
once  and  without  any  recognizable  apoplectiform  attack.  Peripheral 
and  basal  disease  were  eliminated  and  the  diagnosis  of  cortical  blindness 
was  made.  The  patient  died  after  many  years  and  necropsy  showed 
bilateral  lesions.  On  the  right  the  lesion  involved  the  cuneus  and  the 
lingual  and  fusiform  lobules;  in  fact,  the  entire  inferior  temporo- 
occipital  lobe;  on  the  left  the  cuneus  escaped,  but  the  lingual  lobule 
and  other  portions  of  the  temporo-occipital  lobe  corresponding  to  the 
seat  of  disease  on  the  right  were  included  in  the  lesion.  It  is  probable 
that  the  calcarine  fissure  was  implicated.  In  all  cases  of  double 
hemianopsia  in  which  cortical  lesions  have  been  present,  these  have 
been  situated  on  the  mesoventral  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  calcarine  fissure  has  not  escaped  in  any.  The  cases 
recorded  with  necropsy  besides  that  of  Dejerine  and  Vialet,  just  re- 
ferred to,  are  those  of  Schmidt-Rimpler  ^*  and  of  Bouveret.** 

I  was  consulted  with  regard  to  the  interesting  case  which  has  been 
recorded  by  Dunn  ^®  and  which  is  now  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  of  double  hemianopsia.  In  this  case  the  patient  had  loss  of 
power  of  locating  or  orientating  himself.  He  could  not  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  geography  of  his  house  nor  of  any  other  place  to  which 
he  had  ever  been.  He  could  remember  a  place  by  its  name,  but  could 
not  call  it  up  and  relate  it  with  its  environment.     He  retained,  how- 

"  Dejerine  and  Vialet,  Centralblatt  f Ur  Augenheilkunde,  February,  1894,  S.  64. 
*•  Bchmidt-Rimpler,  Archiv  fttr  Ophthalmologie,  November,  1887. 
"  Bouveret,  Revue  g^n^rale  d'Ophtalmologie,  November,  1887. 
''Dunn,  University  Medical  Magazine^  Philadelphia,  May,  1895. 
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i^o-.  the  ability  to  recall  and  to  describe  individuals.  A  small  central 
sreii  of  retained  vision  remained.  From  a  studv  of  hia  case,  Dunn 
Fiigresied  the  existence  in  the  brain  of  a  geographical  centre,  where 
ETf  recorded  the  optical  images  of  locality.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  one 
'.f  my  schemes  of  cerebral  zones  and  centres  I  have  placed  a  centre  for 
orientation  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  visual 
field- 
Cases  like  that  of  Dunn  and  a  few  others  which  have  been  reported 
appear  to  indicate  that,  in  order  that  loss  of  orientation  shall  occur, 
ihe  lesions  must  be  bilateral,  that  both  the  right  and  the  left  occipital 
or  temporo-occipital  regions  must  be  the  seat  of  destructive  lesions. 
This  is  not,  however,  strictly  c«:>rrect.  Cases  are  on  record  in  whidi  a 
destructive  lesion  of  one  hemicerebnim  caused  loss  or  impairment  of 
orientating  power.  Such  a  ease  has  been  put  on  record  by  Peters.*^ 
The  lesion  was  right-sided,  the  patient  having  left  lateral  homonymous 
hemianopsia.  A  lesion  situated  on  either  the  right  or  the  left  side  is 
apparently  competent  to  cause  impairment  or  loss  of  the  power  of 
orientation,  as  in  another  ease,  that  of  Groenouw,'®  the  hemianopsia 
was  for  the  right  fields.  It  would  seem  to  Ix?  much  the  same  with  dis- 
order of  orientation  as  with  mind-blindness,  of  which,  perhaps,  it  is 
an  expression, — namely,  that  in  the  most  usual  case  and  most  decided 
form  it  is  the  result  of  bilateral  lesions,  but  may  occur  in  special  in- 
stances, either  transiently  or  permanently,  from  a  lesion  of  one  hemi- 
sphere. 

Relative  cortical  hemianopsia  is  a  comparatively  rare  aflFection.  If 
the  theory  of  Wilbrand  were  tnie  that  light  and  color  are  represented 
in  superimposed  strata,  some  forms  of  it  would  be  explicable  on  the 
view  that  the  mor^t  superficial  layers  of  the  t»ortex  were  destroyed. 
Such  destruction  might,  for  instance,  cause  a  heniiachromatopsia,  leav- 
ing light  perception  uiiaflFected,  but  it  is  fanciful,  if  not  absurd,  to 
HfUHon  that  any  such  neatly  deiiian.'aUMl  <l(srriuni«)n  of  superimposed 
''ortical  layers  takes  place  as  ihr,*  result  of  «li>easo,  and,  so  far  as  I 
k/iow,  Hiich  a  cas^c  lias  never  bem  n-'portcMl.  The  manner  of  blood 
fcujijily  to  ih<!  cortex  ainl  .subci.rr<'X  w«»ul«l  al-o  make  such  a  lesion  un- 
likely. On  the  tlienrrtical  ;rrouinl-  a<lvan<v'l  by  WilbranJ,  that  form 
of  r«:l!iliv*!  heiiiian«»j»sia  which  i<  kii«'wn  as  lieiiiiachromatopsia  might 
\m-  «:x|il;iiii('(l,  |)iit  tliu  C'Xi»lanation  i-;  n-^t  fniaMe.  In  the  next  section 
tin:  probjiblr  IcsiMiis  causint:  h«'iiiia«'hr'Hnatnj»«;ia  will  bo  considered. 


"  iVh'f^i,  Archiv  fi'lr  AiiL'"nh«iikM!iil-.  xwii.  >.  17"). 

'Mir,H-fi'niw.  Aniilv  liir  i*-vchi;iti  !••  nnJ   N.rvriikranklit'iU'n.  xxiii.  330. 
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Relative  hertiianopsia  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  dimiiMitiou 
of  tlic  power  of  recogiiiziDg  lights  form^  and  color  in  the  affected  tield, 
as  in  a  recent  case  studied  by  me  in  which  the  patient  had  the  general 
symptoms  of  brain  tumor,  such  as  Iieadaehe,  double  optic  neuritis,  and 
vertigo,  with  other  focal  symptoms,  Ijesides  lateral  relative  hemianop- 
sia pointing  to  the  left  occipital  lobe  and  especially  its  mesoventral 
surface.  In  this  case  the  relative  hemianopsia  eventually  became  com- 
plete. A  relative  quadrantic  anopsia  may  be  present,  and  what  is  still 
more  interesting,  the  ease  may  show  in  one  i>art  of  the  obscured  field 
complete  loss  of  the  powers  of  recognizing  light,  form,  and  color,  while 
in  another  the  loss  may  Ijc  only  for  color  or  form.  Of  course,  if  the 
power  of  recognizing  lightness  and  darkness  is  lost,  color  and  form 
recognition  go  with  it,  but  form  or  color  appreciation,  or  both  of  these, 
may  be  abolished  and  light  and  dark  recognition  remain*  It  may  be 
that  eventually  some  clearer  insight  into  the  exact  position  of  separate 
centres  for  light,  form,  and  color  will  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  cases 
in  which  there  is  loss  of  the  three  senses  in  one  part  of  the  field,  and 
of  only  one  or  two  in  the  other*  Some  curious  forms  of  relative 
achromatopsia  will  be  referred  to,  in  the  section  on  the  color  sense  and 
cortical  color  centres. 

In  the  differentiation  of  cortical  anopsias  and  hemianopsias,  as 
well  as  heminuopsias  due  to  lesions  of  the  optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet, 
the  importance  of  the  Wernicke  sjinptora,  inaction  of  the  pupils  on 
stimulation  of  the  blind  half  of  the  retina  must  bo  remembered.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  recall  that  in  cortical^  as  in  optic  radiation  cases, 
the  pupillary  response  remains  for  the  entire  retina,  while  in  cases 
of  disease  of  the  optic  nerves  and  tracts  and  of  those  portions  of  the 
basal  ganglia  which  are  concerned  with  vision,  tlie  pupillary  inaction 
can  be  demonstrated.  Some  apparently  conflicting  cases  have  been  re- 
corded, but  tliese  are  probably  due  to  imperfect  observation.  It  ia 
well  known  to  experienced  oj)hthalmologists  and  neurologists  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  undertakings  to  demonstrate  with  cer- 
tainty Wernicke's  hemianopic  pupillary  inaetionj  but  nevertheless  it 
can  be  done  if  sufficient  care  is  taken.  In  two  cases  in  which  Ferrier 
accidentally  cut  the  optic  tract  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on 
monkeys,  the  pupil  failed  entirely  to  respond  to  a  pencil  of  electric 
light  carefully  focused  upon  the  blind  half  of  the  retina,  while  In  a 
number  of  cases  of  cerebral  extirpation  experiments  the  pupil  never 
failed  to  respond. 

The  Wernicke  inaction  symptom,  however,  only  serves  to  place  the 
lesion  in  the  cortex  or  the  optic  radiations.     In  determining  whether 
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the  lesion  is  in  the  uptic  radiations  or  in  the  calcarine  cortex  or  cuneu8| 
the  diagnosis  must  be  reached  by  a  study  of  the  associated  STmptoms 
and  of  some  special  features  of  the  hemianopsia.  Hemianopsia  due  to 
lesion  of  the  optic  radiations  is  only  in  extremely  rare  eases  an  isolated 
symptom.  Its  associated  manifestations  may  be  few  or  comparativelj 
many.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  part  of  a  symptom  complex  which  in- 
cludes word-blindness,  mind-blindnosa,  and  word-deafness,  with  other 
symptoms  so  often  combined  with  these  forms  of  sensory  aphasia,  such 
as  alexia,  dyslexia,  and  parai)hasia.  If  the  lesion  is  deeply  placed  so 
as  to  implicate  the  posterior  portions  of  the  i>osterior  half  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule,  hemiana'sthesia  may  Ije  present,  as  may  also  impair^ 
ment  or  loss  of  the  muscular  sense  and  stereognostic  perception.  When 
hemiplegia  or  hemiparesis  (x*curs  with  hemianopsia,  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  optic  radiations,  the  lesion  is  usually  an  extensive  one, 
altliough  so-called  distant  synii)tonis  may  be  exhibited. 

The  foregoing  arc  some  (►f  the  associations  by  means  of  which  one 
is  enabled,  with  some  api>r<)acli  ta  certainty,  to  conclude  that  the  lesion 
causing  the  hemianopsia  is  subcortical,  and  probably  situated  beneath 
and  in  particular  relation  with  special  iKirtions  of  the  lateral  aspects 
of  the  postparietal  and  tcmporo-occipital  regions.  Hemianopsias,  cor- 
tical, or  largely  so,  such  as  were  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  Henschen, 
Holm,  ITun,  Bcevor  and  Collier,  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  such  symptoms  as  liemiana'stliosia  and  the  various  symp- 
toms classed  under  the  general  head  of  visual  and  auditor}'  aphasias, 
but  if  both  cortex  and  subcortex  are  involved,  the  associated  clinical 
phenomena  will  depend  upon  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  lesion.  Quad- 
rant anopsia  suggt^sts  a  cortical  ori»iin,  although  not  necessarily,  as  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  dorsal,  ventral,  and  medial  portions  of  the 
retinal  half-field  are  represented  by  separate  bundles  in  the  optic  radia- 
tions, as  they  are  by  subdivision  of  the  cortex  in  the  cuneus  and  cal- 
carine fissure. 

Dufour^^  has  suggested  a  s]>ecial  means  of  separating  cortical 
hemianopsia  from  the  same  symptom  dependent  upon  disease  of  the 
optic  radiations.  If  the  case  is  purely  cortical,  he  holds  that  the  pa- 
tient will  suffer  from  "  vision  nuUe,"  that  is,  from  the  absence  or 
negation  of  vision.  The  patient  is  not  conscious  that  he  cannot  see 
in  the  blind  field  until  his  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  by  perimetric 
or  other  investigation,  or  by  some  accidental  circumstance.  If  the 
hemianopsia  is  due  to  lesion  of  the  optic  radiations,  on  the  other  hand. 


'Dufour,  Hevue  m^icale  de  la  Suisse  Romande^  August  20»  1889. 
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he  has  a  subjective  sense  of  darkjiesij.  It  is  Juubtful  whether  this  is  a 
reliable  test  of  cortical  anopsia  and  hemianopsia,  as  a  few  cases  have 
been  i-ecorded  w^hich  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  Dufour's  views 
with  regard  to  negative  vision;  in  other  wordsy  in  cases  in  whicli  the 
necropsy  demonstrated  the  existence  (if  a  lesion  of  the  optic  radiationSj 
I>nfonr*s  negative  vision  was  observed. 

Before  taking  np  the  subject  of  cortical  color  representation  and 
chromatic  disorders  <lue  to  disturbance  or  disease  of  color  centres,  I 
shall  here  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  terminolugy  which  seem  to 
me  to  have  some  practical  value.  Hitherto  in  the  discussion  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  cortical  half- vision  centres  I  have  made  use  of  the  terra 
hemianopsia  or  anopsia.  It  might  he  better,  recognizing  that  the  cor- 
tical representation  of  light^  form,  and  color  is  separate,  to  give  dis- 
tinct names  to  the  three  forms  of  hemianopsia,^ — tlie  visual  half  loss 
for  light,  for  form,  and  for  colnr.  The  terms  achromatopsia  and  hemia- 
chromatopsia  are  well-grounded  in  medical  literature.  To  express  the 
loss  of  the  light  sense  or  the  sense  of  whiteness  and  blackness,  I  would 
suggest  the  word  alencnpsia  froo)  the  Greek,  *1,  priv, ;  Xeuxtk;  white, 
and  hcmialeucopsia  fur  die  loss  of  this  sense  in  the  visual  half  fields; 
for  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  form  the  term  amorphopsia,  from  the  Greek 
A,  priv. ;  finp4pTj J  form,  and  fur  this  loss  in  the  corresponding  half 
fields,  hemiamorpliopsia,  The^e  terms  mav  be  found  convenient  in 
description.  It  is  true  that  when  the  loss  of  the  light  sense  is  complete 
tliat  of  form  and  that  of  color  necessarily  go  with  it,  but  as  was  seen 
when  discussing  relative  hemianopsias,  we  may  have  incomplete  forms 
of  hemialeucopsia* 

Ilemialeucopsia  has  received  the  consideration  required  in  this 
chapter  in  the  discussion  of  hemianopsia  in  its  cerebral  and  especially 
its  cortical  relations,  and  the  achrumatopsias  will  be  presently  con- 
fiidered*  A  few  words  might  lie  said  rather  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
than  of  detailed  consideration  abfjut  the  study  of  amorphopsia,  espe- 
cially w^ith  reference  to  its  bearings  upon  questions  of  cerebral  localiza- 
tion. Usually  the  methods  of  examining  the  fields  for  fonn  are  of  the 
simplest  character,  although  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  ptirposes  of  the 
ophthalmologist.  The  reader  unacquainted  with  tliese  methods  is  re- 
ferred elsewhere  and  can  find  them  in  the  works  on  ophthalmology. 
An  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  different  degrees  of  illtimination  is  re- 
quired for  a  Ini'tter  study  of  these  fields,  and  particular  melliods  of  get- 
ting the  best  results  have  been  described  by  some  writers. 

I  have  alreadv  exprc*ssed  fhe  view  that  the  only  primitive  cortical 
centre  of  vision  is  that  for  light  or  for  the  recognition  of  whiteness 
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and  blackness,  ami  that  eulor  recognition  develops  ventrally  in  tlie 
expanbion  of  the  cerebral  siirfacej  the  recognition  of  form  probably 
developing  dorsally.  In  the  diagraniSj  Figs*  5  and  6,  the  most  ele- 
mentar)'  centrctj  for  form  are  represented  as  probably  situated  along 
the  edge  of  the  hemisphere,  both  on  its  mesal  and  lateral  aspect;  in 
other  words,  in  the  most  dorsal  part  of  the  euneus  and  in  the  first 
occipital  convolution.  Presumably  elementary  forms  are  represented 
eortically  in  closest  relation  with  the  primitive  centre  for  light,  the 
representations  for  more  and  more  complex  forms  receding  with  cor- 
tical development  from  the  primitive  area  of  representation. 

Little  is  known  about  form  fields  through  studies  of  their  extent  by 
means  of  objects  of  different  shape  and  character,  and  it  is  possible  that 
something  of  value  with  regard  to  cortical  localization  might  be  learned 
by  perimetric  observations  of  the  fields  for  form  as  determined  with 
articles  of  particular  shajie  or  design,  instead  of  confining  these  in- 
vestigations to  the  nse  of  a  limited  number  of  geometric  figures  or  ta 
letters  in  one  or  two  languages.  These  studies  might  prove  of  par- 
ticular value  in  cases  of  partial  niinddilindness  or  of  word-  or  letter- 
blindness  with  large  retention  of  vision  for  other  purposes. 

CEREBRAL  CHROMATIC  PHENOMENA  AND  THE  COR- 
TICAL CENTRES  FOR  COLOR  RECOGNITION. 

Color-blindness,  or  achromatopsia,  is  the  inability  to  recognize  col- 
ors. It  may  be  total,  although  this  form  of  achromatopsia  is  rare,  and 
even  when  it  is  jji-esent  the  individual  may  distinguish  as  differences 
in  lightness  or  darkness  what  others  reengnize  as  differences  in  color. 
Most  frequently  the  color-blindness  is  partial,  and  this  partial  color- 
blindness may  lie  of  several  forma.  Hem i achromatopsia  is  the  loss 
of  the  ability  to  recognize  colors  in  one  half-field.  Central  achroma- 
topsia is  an  atfectiun  in  which  the  half  visual  fields  retain  the  power 
of  color  recognition,  wdiile  this  is  lost  in  the  central  or  macular  field, 
Dyachromatopsia  is  difficulty  in  distinguishing  eolorSj  and  parachro- 
matopsia  is  false  or  incorrect  perception  of  colors.  Partial  color- 
blindness may  he  rega riled  from  another  point  of  view,  as  to  tlie  color 
or  cjolors  which  are  lost  or  disturbed ;  tliis  is  illustrated  by  such  affec- 
tions as  red-blindness,  green-blindness,  violet-blindness,  or  red-green 
blindness.  Color  amnesia,  or  color  aphasia,  sometimes  incorrectly 
spoken  of  as  amnesic  color-blindness,   is  an   affection   in   which    the 

jpatient,  while  able  to  recognize  colors  by  the  different  tests,  is  unable 

I  to  name  the  colors  recognized. 

Fop  the  sake  of  a  clear  understanding  of  cerebral  color  affections^ 
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it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  here  to  a  few  Well-known  facts 
regarding  chromatic  phenomena.  The  sensations  of  color  result  from 
dissolving  white  light  into  its  spectral  colors.  The  so-called  primary 
colors  of  the  spectrum,  as  green,  red,  yellow,  and  hhie,  each  includes 
somewhat  differing  sensations  of  color.  These  correspond  roughly  to 
what  are  known  as  shades  of  color.  The  power  of  recognizing  these 
differences  varies  greatly  in  different  individnalsj  and  even  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  stages  in  the  course  of  his  education  or  train- 
ing. The  mixing  of  certain  colors  togctlier  and  the  mixing  of  certain 
colors  with  while  light  produces  new  sensations  of  color*  A  word  or 
two  might  he  said  about  a  few  of  the  terms  freqxiently  used  in  the 
discussion  of  color  phenomena,  Ilue  depends  on  tJie  wave  lengths 
of  the  rays;  the  intensity  on  the  amount  of  light  falling  on  a  body 
in  the  given  time,  and  the  saturation  on  the  amount  of  white  light  fall- 
ing on  the  area  in  the  same  time*  Mixing  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
produces  white  light,  or  the  same  can  result  from  the  mixture  of  com- 
pleraentarj"  colors,  ahhougli  in  this  case  the  light  will  differ  in  intensity 
from  the  white  light  which  is  the  effect  of  mixing  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum. 

By  hue  we  mean  color  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used ;  it  is  hue  which  gives  red,  green,  blue,  etc.  The  hue,  however, 
is  not  always  simple  and  therefore  cannot  always  Ijc  defined  by  making 
it  synon^Tuous  with  wave  lengths.  It  may  be  tlie  result  of  an  admix- 
ture with  various  spectral  cc^lors,  or  of  white  with  some  colors,  and  then 
it  can  only  be  expressed  by  averaging  or  approximating  the  wave 
lengths  of  the  spectral  colors.  Sometimes  the  three  constants  of  color 
are  defined  as  hue,  purity  or  tint  and  brightness.  Purity  or  tint  does 
not  depend  upon  the  wave  length,  but  upon  the  amount  of  white  light 
that  enters  into  the  colors;  the  less  there  is  of  white  light  the  purer 
is  the  color. 

Brightness  depends  upon  the  energj^  of  rhe  ethereal  movement  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  for  the  particular  color.  Explained  in 
another  way,  the  brightness  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
blackness  mixed  with  tlie  color.  In  the  present  connection  wc  are 
only  concerned  with  these  general  phenomena  of  color  in  so  far  as 
they  have  some  bearing  upon  the  question  of  cerebral  activity  witi 
regard  to  color  sensations.  line,  intensity,  tint,  and  brightness  as  sub- 
jective phenomena  all  have  their  cerebral  correlatives,  but  the  only 
constant  material  substratum  is  for  hue  as  expressed  in  fundamental 
colors. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  in  the  retina  exists  one  and  perhaps 
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several  photo-chemical  color  substances.  The  best  known  of  these  io 
the  visual  purple.  The  existence  of  this  substance  has  been  demon- 
strated in  various  ways,  as  by  removing  the  eyes  of  a  frog  after  having 
kept  the  animal  some  time  in  the  dark,  when  the  retina  is  found  to  be 
of  a  red  or  purplish  color,  which  soon  fades,  leaving  it  an  opaque  white. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  this  visual  purple  is  confined  to  the  rods 
and  even  to  their  outer  limbs.  It  is  absent  from  the  fovea  centralis. 
It  is  not  present  in  the  eyes  of  some  animals,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
eyes  of  snakes,  whose  retina?  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  cones. 
It  is  believed,  but  not  fully  demonstrated,  as  in  the  case  of  visual  pur- 
ple, that  in  the  retina  are  present  visual  substances  for  each  of  the 
fundamental  colors. 

As  is  well  known,  views  diiTer  as  to  which  of  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  are  fundamental.  Helmholtz  l)elieved  that  they  were  three 
in  number, — namely,  red,  green,  and  violet;  while,  according  to 
Bonders,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  were  primary  or  simple  colors. 
Hering  regarded  as  distinct  the  recognition  of  white,  black,  red,  yellow^ 
green,  and  blue.  Other  views  as  to  the  fundamental  colors  have  been 
held,  but  these  are  usually  represented  as  tliree  or  four  in  number. 
The  hypothesis  of  three  fundamental  colors  was  first  put  forward  by 
Young.  Foster  and  many  physiologists  accept  the  trichromatic  view; 
all  agree  that  while  there  may  be  more,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  at 
least  three  primary  colors.  Each  of  these  i)r<)bal)ly  has  its  own  visual 
substance,  so  that  in  the  retina,  besides  the  visual  purple,  there  is 
probably  a  visual  red,  visual  green,  visual  blue,  and  possibly  a  visual 
yellow  substance. 

The  theory  is  that  the  decomposition  of  each  visual  substance  is 
accompanied  by  molecular  vibrations  which  are  taken  up  by  the  retinal 
structures  and  transmitted  through  the  various  layers  of  the  retina 
to  the  optic  nerve,  and  thence  by  the  optic  tract,  basal  centres  and 
optic  radiations  to  the  visual  cortex.  The  colors  are  sifted  at  the 
periphery  of  the  visual  apparatus  and  each  sifted  color  has  its  place 
of  representation  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Young  held  that  the  three  primary  color  sensations  were  repre- 
sented by  tliree  distinct  nerve  arrangements  in  the  retina  and  visual 
apparatus.  AMiatever  view  is  taken  as  to  the  number  and  character 
of  the  fundamental  colors,  I  believe  with  Y^'oung  and  Helmholtz  that  in 
the  peripheral  end  organs  are  separate  structures  for  their  sifting.  It  is 
with  colors  as  it  is  with  other  forms  of  sensation.  All  cutaneous  sensa- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  those  for  touch,  pain,  and  temperature,  undergo 
a  receiving  and  sifting  or  diiTerentiating  process  at  the  body's  pe- 
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riphery.  Theiic  sifted  sensations  arc  carried  to  the  dorsal  ganglia,  to 
the  spinal  cord^  to  the  ohlongata,  the  ha  sal  ganglia,  and  the  brain  cor- 
tex by  separate  tracts^  and  it  is  believed  that  they  have  separate  centres 
of  representation  in  the  cortex.  The  plienoniena  of  disisociated  cu- 
taneous sensations  arc  best  explained  on  this  supposition,  and  color  sen- 
sations are  dependent  upon  analogoiis  structures  and  processes. 

Colors  are  recognized  by  means  of  a  specially  developed  apparatus, 
which,  lH?ginning  with  certain  photo-chemical  substances  in  the  retina, 
ends  with  cell  gronps  located  in  a  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  set  apart 
for  color  recognition.  In  the  retina  are  differentiated  structures  for 
the  sifting  of  different  colors,  and  midway  between  these  and  the  ulti- 
mate cortical  centres  for  colors  is  a  basal  relaying  station,  the  pregenic- 
nlimij  in  which  colors  receive  their  iirst  central  differentiation.  Trans- 
mitting structures  for  color  sensations,  probably  also  differentiated,  are 
contained  in  the  optic  tract  and  the  optic  radiations.  It  is  through  the 
workings  of  this  hardy  sketched  complex  niechanisni  that  colors  are 
appreciated  as  separate  sensations.  The  first  sifting  takes  place  in  tlie 
retina>  the  last  in  the  cortex,  and  blendings  as  well  as  siftinga  occur 
in  both.  These  lileridings  give  the  different  hues  and  shades  of  color, 
those  in  the  cortex  bc^ing  interpreted   ihrongh  cellular  associations. 

Before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  cortical  disease  causing  color 
impairnient  or  loss,  it  will  be  useful  to  glance  at  the  various  focal  affec- 
tions of  the  enfire  visuo-chromatic  apparatus  capable  of  producing  these 
affections.  Beginning  at  the  extreme  periphery,  in  the  first  place,  one 
or  more  of  the  photo-chemical  substances  in  the  retina  may  be  congeni- 
tally  absent  or  defieientj  or  these  may  be  injured  or  destroyed.  Our 
knowledge  is,  however,  quite  limited  as  to  achromatopsias,  which  have 
their  cause  in  abnormalities  of  the  color  substances;  in  the  second 
place,  disease  involving  the  peripheral  nerve  apparatus,  which  takes 
part  in  tlie  early  stages  of  color  sifting,  that  is,  of  the  rods  and  cones 
and  of  the  ganglia-cells  or  other  cells  of  the  retina,  nmy  cause  color- 
blindness or  some  form  of  disturbance  of  color  jierception.  This  has 
been  observed,  for  instance,  in  some  of  the  forms  of  retino-chorioiditis 
involving  either  the  macula  or  the  retinal  periphery. 

Color  sensation  may  lie  interfered  with  or  lost  by  any  form  of 
disease  or  disturbance  which  impairs  or  destroys  the  conducting  fibres 
concerned  with  the  transmission  of  those  retinal  stimuli  which  give 
rise  in  consciousness  to  ideas  of  cobir.  The  optic  ner%'e  and  tract  are 
fluhject  to  such  affections  as  retrobulbar  neuritis  in  toxic  amblyopias, 
and  neuritic  atrophy  in  tabes  dorsal  is.  They  and  the  optic  radiations 
may  be  the  seat  of  emliolic  or  thrombotic  lesions  causing  softening,  or 
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eomewhex'e  along  thet>e  traiisiiiittiiig  paths  ujay  W  located  liemorrhagea, 
abscesses  or  tumors.  In  so  far  as  such  lesions  interfere  with  the  fibres 
or  fibrils,  whose  business  it  is  to  transmit  vibrations  conoemed  with 
color  perception,  iwpaimient  or  loss  of  the  power  of  reconTiizing  colors 
will  result.  Gross  or  niicroscopie  disease  of  the  pregenieuluni,  the  great 
relaying  station  in  the  visual  pathway,  will  give  various  affections  of 
tlie  color  sense,  according  to  its  nature,  exact  position  and  extent. 

In  the  occipital  cortex  are  sitnated  separate  centres  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fundamental  colors.  Authorities  equally  high  differ  with 
regard  to  this  subject:  some,  like  Holden  ^**  in  a  recent  paper,  arguing 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  predicate  the  existence  of  cortical  color  cen- 
tres in  order  to  explain  the  normal  chromatic  phenomena  or  the  dis- 
turbances in  color  recognition  which  result  from  disease  or  injury  of 
the  brain;  otliers,  like  LanJolt,  Verrey,*^  and  Vialet^  with  whom  I 
agree,  believing  that  distinct  centres  for  luminosity,  form,  and  color 
are  differentiate<l  in  contiguous  regions  of  the  cerehral  surface.  Pro- 
visionally I  would  place  these  centres  of  chromatic  representation  ven- 
trally  to  the  primitive  centres  for  light,  either  in  the  lingual  lobule  if 
the  representation  of  light,  that  is,  of  whiteness  and  blackness,  reaches 
only  to  the  calcarine  fissure,  or  in  the  fusiform  lobule  (fourth  temporo- 
oecipital  con%^olution)  if  the  primary  centre  includes,  as  some  sup- 
pose,  the  lingual  lobule  (fifth  tempo ro-occipital  convolxition). 

It  would,  of  courscj  be  absurd  to  contend  that  the  almost  innumera- 
ble shades  and  tones  of  color  have  separate  representation  in  cerebral 
cortical  cell  groups.  The  representation  as  indicated  is  probably  only 
for  the  fundamental  colors.  What  is  known  as  to  complementary  colors 
and  as  to  the  results  of  the  admixture  of  different  colors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  white  or  gray,  and  also  as  to  the  blending  of  white  or  black  with 
the  various  fundamental  colors,  suggests  the  probable  explanation  of 
the  cerebral  processes  related  to  the  recognition  of  the  numerous  shades 
and  tints  of  color.  Both  in  the  eye  and  in  the  brain  fine  color  dis- 
crimination is  brought  ab*^ut  through  processes  of  blending  or  associa- 
tion;  at  the  peri]>hery  thrtmgh  photO'chemical  blending?^  and  end-organ 
selection,  in  the  cortical  centres  through  neuronal  and  neuro-fibrillary 
associations. 

Wilbrand's^^  hj'pothesis  regarding  the  centres  for  color  and  for 
light  and  darkness,  already  alluded  to,  is  well  known  and  of  much 


Hoi  den,  ArehivoM  of  Ojihlhalniology,  vol.  xxiv,  p,  447* 
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interest  and  needs  fuller  coaside ration  here.  He  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  cell  groups  representing  color  and  light  are  placed  in 
layers  or  strata,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the 
calcarine  fiaaure.  Stratification  localization  has  been  favored  by  not  a 
few  neurophysiologists.  The  representation  of  the  tactile  sense,  the 
muscular  sense,  and  of  movements  have,  for  instance,  been  regarded  as 
in  su{xjrinii>ijsed  layers  in  the  recognized  motor  cortex.  The  methods 
of  the  evolution  of  cerebral  structure  are  opposed  to  views  of  this  kind. 
The  cells  and  cell  groups  which  minister  to  special  functions  and  to 
association  are  arranged  with  considerable  uniformity  in  a  similar 
way  in  layers  and  strata  in  all  parts  of  the  brain.  As  function  is 
added  to  function  and  as  function  is  modified  in  the  course  of  phylo- 
genetic  and  ontogenetic  evolution,  the  unvarying  tendency  in  anatom- 
ical development  is  towards  surface  expansion.  To  accommodate 
evolving  function  new  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  added*  In 
this  way  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fissures  and  gyres  have  de- 
velopetl  The  organ  of  vision,  ijerijiheral  and  cerebraU  at  first  only 
capable  of  apj>reciating  light  or  lightness  and  darkness,  as  evolution 
advances,  acquires  the  jiower  of  recognizing  color  and  form. 

According  to  Wilbrand,  the  light-dark  or  white-black  centres  are 
located  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the  jirimary  visual  cortex  near  the 
centnmi  ovale,  while  the  cells  representing  the  different  colors  are 
arranged  in  superimposed  strata  nearer  the  cortical  surface.  In  order 
that  sensations  of  color  shall  Ih^  realized,  it  is  necessary,  according  to 
him,  that  sensations  of  lightness  and  darkness  shall  I:>e  first  appreciated, 
and  fur  this  reason  these  iiereeptive  centimes  are  most  deeply  placed  in 
the  cortical  cinerea.  A  visual  sensation  of  light  having  occurred,  this 
is  transferred  to  superimposed  layers.  Wilbrand  applies  He  rings 
valence  theory  as  in  the  manner  in  which  atoms  combine,  to  ex]>lain 
what  rtccurs  in  the  process  of  the  recognition  of  colors.  The  percep- 
tion of  color  is  in  accordance  with  the  valence  relations  which  the 
colors  bear  to  lightness  and  darkness.  Red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  each 
of  the  fundamental  colors,  has  in  it  its  own  color  valence  and  besides 
a  certain  valence  of  white  light,  and  in  accordance  with  the  destruction 
or  disturbance  of  this  valence  will  be  the  degree  of  impairment  of 
color  vision.  The  perceptive  centres  for  light  and  colors  in  the  cor- 
tex have  a  prrwer  of  valence  differentiation  which  corresponds  with 
that  possessed  by  the  photo-chemical  siibstances  and  peripheral  nerve 
structures  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  visuo-chromatic  cerebral 
apparatus. 

I  shall  next  take  up  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  centres  of 
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color  representation  from  the  standpoint  of  clinicopatliological  evidence. 
The  caaes  put  on  record  are  chiefly  iUnstrations  of  loss  of  coIot-  recog- 
nition in  the  half*tieMs;  in  other  words,  of  he  mi  achromatopsia*  Cen- 
tral or  paracentral  acliromatic  seotoiutita  are  sometimes  observedj  and 
douhtless  with  closer  ohservation  we  shall  in  the  future  he  able  to 
determine  central  as  well  as  periplieral  tields  of  color  recogiiitiou  with 
separate  cortical  centres  for  Ijoth,  It  is  altogether  probable  also  that 
for  color  as  for  light  there  are  lower  and  higher  macular  centres,  but 
we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 

The  clinicopathulogical  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the  centres 
of  color  recognition  in  the  cortex  is  meagre  and  of  an  unsatisfactory 
character.  It  favors,  however,  the  convolutions  situated  ventrad  of  the 
cakarinc  iissnre  as  its  probable  seat.  In  a  case  rejKjrted  by  Henschen  ^ 
the  lingual  and  fusiform  lobules  were  involved  in  the  destructive  lesion, 
altliough,  unfortunately  for  the  purposes  of  argument  regarding  the 
color  centres,  other  portions  were  also  implicated. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  achromatic  defect  with  lesions 
of  tlie  brain  demonstrated  by  necropsy  are  those  of  Brill  and  of  Verrey. 
As  the  case  of  Brill,^"*  although  re|>orted  twenty-two  years  since,  has 
received  little  or  no  attention  from  writers  on  the  subject,  1  shall  refer 
to  it  in  some  detail. 

The  patient,  a  man  sixty-three  years  old,  in  October,  1881,  had  an 
apoplectic  attack  resulting  in  right  hemiparesis,  right  hemiamestliesia, 
incontinence  of  urine,  and  increased  right  knee  jerk.  After  several 
wrecks  these  symptoms  were  changed  and  supplemented ;  the  anaesthesia 
of  the  thigh  l>ecame  hypera?sthesia,  tremor  of  the  paralyzed  side  de- 
veloped,  and  the  patient  suffered  from  headache,  restlessness  and  in- 
somnia, with  s|>ell8  of  tinnitus  and  dazing  and  also  dulness  of  mind. 
His  sight  became  dull  and  hazy.  Four  months  after  the  attack  the 
patient  was  examined  by  Dr.  Brill  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka  in  consulta- 
tion. He  failed  to  recognize  green;  he  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  vio- 
let was  greenish  or  bluish;  green,  he  saidj  was  red  or  rather  pinkish; 
he  could  always  recognize  red  and  yellow.  The  color  loss  involved  both 
eyes.  Gross  objective  vision  was  retained  except  a  subjective  blurring; 
the  fields  of  vision  were  not  limited.  The  patient  was  illiterate,  so  that 
his  condition  as  to  letter-blindness   and   word -blindness  cotdd  not  be 


■Henschen,  Klin.  u.  Anat.  Beitr.  z.  PathoL  des  Gchiraa,  Upsala,  1890,  1903, 
••BriU,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Neurology  and  P^yehiatrj^  vol  i,  N,  Y,,  1882.     Prc'vious 

to  the  report  of  the  necropsy,  BriU  had  reported  thia  case  clinically  in  the  Chicago 

Med,  Review,  April,  1882. 
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determined.     He  had  worked  on  the  railroad  for  thirty  years  before 
his  illness,  and  was  able  to  recognize  all  colors. 

He  died  about  six  and  a  half  months  after  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital. At  the  necropsy  a  softened  area  was  found  at  the  apex  of  the 
left  cuneus  and  the  adjoining  upper  part  of  the  lingual  convolution. 
Brill  exactly  describes  the  area  of  softening  as  follows :  "  The  focua 
was  triangular,  the  apex  being  directed  forward  and  the  short  side 
posteriorly.  It  extended  to  within  a  centimetre  and  a  half  of  the  apex 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  involved  half  the  altitude  of  the  cuneus  in 
the  middle  of  the  latter  and  almost  the  entire  apex  of  this  lobe.  The 
gyrus  lingualis  was  involved  for  about  one-quarter  of  its  width  on  the 
surface,  and  evenly  from  the  posterior  almost  to  the  anterior  extent 
of  the  lesion  described  (Fig.  14).     The  calcarine  fissure  could  not  be 


Fio.  14.— Mesal  face  of  the  occipital  lobe,  showing  the  superficial  position  and  extent  of  an  ares 
of  softening  causing  stchromatopsia ;  the  calcarine  fissure  is  indicated  where  the  white  interspaces  are 
shown ;  the  lesion  involved  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cuneus  and  a  bordering  zone  of  the  lingual 
lobule.    (Brill.) 

identified  excepting  its  most  anterior  extremity,  and  even  at  this 
spot  both  borders  were  softened.  At  its  lowest  border  the  softening 
reached  almost  to  the  posterior  cornu."  Brill  cites  chiefly  from  Ex- 
ner's  ^^  work  on  cerebral  localization  a  number  of  cases  of  impairment 
or  loss  of  color  recognition  from  cerebral  disease. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Brill  in  the  report  of  this  most  interesting 
case  does  not  clearly  indicate  whether  the  color-blindness  in  both  eyes 
was  hemiachromatopsia  or  an  absence  of  the  power  of  recognizing 
colors  without  reference  particularly  to  the  half-fields.  Nevertheless  the 
case  is  of  value  in  connection  with  the  necropsy,  which  clearly  indi- 

"  Exner,  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Localization  der  Functionen  in  der  Grosshirn- 
linde  des  Menschen,  Wien,  1881. 
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catea  that  cerebral  achromatopsia  in  this,  as  in  the  other  cases  referred 

to,  was  associateJ  with  cliaease  of  the  region  ventrad  to  the  calcarine 
fissure,  ahhough  it  also  included  this  fissnre  and  a  part  of  the  eunous. 

Verrev  reported,  in  1888,  the  most  interesting  case  of  hemiaehro* 
matopsia  with  necropsy,  showing  the  lesion  to  which  the  loss  of  the 
chromatic  sense  was  due,  which  has  yet  l>een  put  on  record.  The 
patient  was  a  woman  sixty  vears  old,  whose  symptoms  were  ditEculty 
in  reading,  with  good  general  visual  acuity,  slight  concentric  contrac- 
tion of  the  field,  complete  ahsolute  right  hemiaehromatopsia,  and  a 
sensible  diminution  of  visual  acuity  for  the  right  half  of  the  visual 
field.  The  i>atient  liad  paroxysmal  headache  and  attacks  of  vertigo 
with  vomiting.  She  gradually  devehiped  fatigue  in  reading,  with  letter 
dancing  and  dyslexia.  Examination  showed  that  with  her  central  field 
she  could  read  letters  and  words  written  in  different  colors.  Twenty 
days  l»efore  her  death  (lie  patient's  symptoms  were  much  the  same  as 
above  summarized,  with  the  exception  of  a  further  enfeehleraent  of 
luminous  jjereeption*  Eight  days  before  her  death  she  fell,  and  at 
this  time  developed  a  complete  left  hemiplegia,  entire  cutaneous  irre- 
sponsc,  violent  vomiting  and  clonic  and  tonic  convulsions  of  the  face 
and  right  side.  The  necropsy  showed  recent  large  hemorrhage  in  the 
right  hemisphere  destroying  the  centrum  ovale  nnd  the  basal  ganglia, 
and  tilling  ihe  right  hilcral  ventricle.  A  fresh  hemorrhage  the  size 
of  a  bean  was  situated  at  about  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
third  *>f  the  left  callosum.  A  second  lesion  was  found  between  the 
floor  of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle  and  the  basal 
surface  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Close  examination  showed  a  large  throm- 
bosed  vessel,  and  that  the  parts  destroyed  were  tJie  w^hite  substance  of 
the  third  occipital  convolution,  more  or  less  completely  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  occipital  extremities  of  the  lingmil  and  fusiform  convolu- 
tions, and  the  posterior  inferior  point  of  the  cuneus.  The  sui^erficial 
involvement  of  the  lingual  and  fusifonn  convolutions  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13. 

The  following  case  of  double  bemiachromatopsia,  recorded  l>y  Mac- 
kay  and  Dunlop,-'*  also  throws  some  light  on  the  probable  position  of 
the  cortical  color  centres.  The  lesions  present  were  in  the  temporo- 
occipital  lobe  almost  entirely  ventrad  of  the  calcarine  fissure.  The 
patient,  a  man  sixty-two  years  old,  had  a  sarcoma  of  the  stomach.  He 
had  an  attack  of  general  disturbance  of  vision,  and  examination  on  the 
same  day  showed  that  he  was  completely  color-blind*      Examination 
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showed  a  double  homonynioiis  hemianopsia  with  greater  involvement 
of  the  left  side.  Later  the  power  of  vision  for  light  and  form  improved, 
while  that  for  color  remained  permanently  lost.  Five  months  after  the 
first  attack  causing  disturbance  of  vision  and  color-blindness  he  had  an 
attack  of  right  hemiplegia  from  which  he  died.  At  the  necropsy  the 
optic  nerves  were  foimd  to  be  intact.  Both  occipital  lobes  showed 
atrophic  areas.  The  atrophy  included  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tem- 
poro-occipital  convolutions  on  both  sides  with  an  extensive  destruction 
of  the  tissues  on  the  right  side.  On  the  left  side  the  atrophy  extended 
deeply  and  involved  a  small  area  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cal- 
carine  fissure.    On  both  sides  the  lower  borders  of  the  optic  radiations 


Fio.  15.— Mesal  aspect  of  the  left  hemicerebrum,  showing  the  cortical  extent  of  a  lesion  causing 
hemiachromatopsia ;  the  subcortical  radiations  of  the  lesion  are  described  in  the  text.  A  small  lesion 
of  the  callosum  is  also  sho\%'n.    ( Vcrrey. ) 

were  affected.  The  process  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  hyaloid  de- 
generation of  the  vessels.  The  case  was  not  a  pure  one  of  hemiachro- 
matopsia; the  visual  fields  for  light  and  form  were  to  some  extent 
affected. 

In  this  case  the  chief  destruction  causing  the  hemiachromatopsia 
was  in  the  lingual  and  fusiform  lobules  (fourth  and  fifth  temporo- 
occipital  convolutions)  and  the  posterior  inferior  portion  of  the  cuneus 
and  calcarine  fissure  were  implicated.  This  case  again  points  to  the 
convolutions  situated  ventrally  to  the  calcarine  fissure  as  the  part  of 
the  temporo-occipital  region  most  probably  concerned  with  color  rec- 
ognition. 

A  case  recorded  by  Swanzey  ^^  carries  with  it  some  suggestion  as 
to  the  site  of  the  centres  for  color  recognition.     A  man  seventy-seven 

*' Swanzey,  Trans.  Oph.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 
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years  old  suddenly  becuine  affected  with  a  slight  homonymous  defect 
for  light  in  the  left  upixjr  quadrant  of  the  field  of  vision,  while  over 
the  entire  left  field  color  sensation  was  absent.  This  case,  as  pointed 
out  by  Gowers,  suggests  that  the  centre  for  colors  is  adjacent  to  that 
part  of  the  half  vision  centre  in  which  the  upper  quadrant  is  repre- 
sented. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  case  oi  quadrant  anopsia  of 
Beevor  and  Collier  seems  to  show  that  the  upi)er  quadrant  of  each 
visual  field  is  represented  in  the  lower  j)art  of  the  cuneus  and  the 
calcarine  fissure  and  j)erha])s  in  the  lingual  lobule.  If  this  be  true 
the  case  of  Swanzey  would  j)oint  to  the  parts  adjoining  this  quadrantic 
centre,  most  probably  to  the  lingual  or  fusiform  lobule  as  the  seat  of 
color  representation. 

A  few  other  cases  of  achromatopsia  j)robably  due  to  cortical,  or  at 
least  to  cerebral,  disear>e  are  worthy  of  citation,  although  little  is 
taught  by  them  with  regard  to  the  jK)sition  of  the  color  centres.  In  a 
case  rejx)rted  by  Eperon,^^  a  man  seventy  years  old  had  suffered  with 
hemiparesis,  which  almost  entirely  disappeared  except  a  sensation  of 
numbness  in  the  right  arm;  suddenly  he  develoixjd  word-blindness. 
On  examination  it  was  found  that  in  the  entire  right  half  of  the  field 
the  sensation  for  color  was  missing.  Perception  of  light  and  acuteness 
of  vision,  although  i)resent,  were  considerably  reduced.  A  man  fifty- 
four  years  old  had  diminution  of  vision  with  glimmerings  or  flickerings 
before  the  eyes  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  He  had  complete  left  hemian- 
opsia for  all  colored  objects ;  he  also  had  hemianopsia  for  small  white 
objects,  but  not  for  those  of  larger  size.  His  vision  was  five-sixths  of 
the  normal  when  black  characters  were  on  a  white  ground,  but  when 
the  characters  were  pale  the  vision  was  reduced  to  six  and  a  half.  Im- 
provement took  place,  but  synnnetrical  scotomata  remained  on  each 
side,  about  fifteen  millimetres  from  the  point  of  fixation.  Sensation  for 
colors  returned,  but  not  as  distinctly  as  Ijcfore  the  attack.  After  this 
decided  imi)rovement  a  sudden  right-sided  liemiana^sthesia  appeared 
and  vision  became  worse  again.  A  small  defect  for  white  was  present 
in  the  whole  of  the  upper  right  quadrant.  This  case  is  recorded  by 
Meisling.-^  In  another  case,  which  we  owe  to  Ziehl,^"  a  man  on  awaken- 
ing in  the  morning  found  that  he  was  unable  to  read.  Hemianopsia 
was  absent,  but  right  homonymous  hemiachromatopsia  was  present, 
the  dividing  line  passing  vertically  through  the  fixation  point.     In  the 


"Eperon,  Archives  d'Ophthalmologic.  iv.    1884.  Juillot-Aout. 
"McirtlinR,  Rof.  Jahresb.  f.  Ophth.,  181)7,  p.  314. 

**  Zielil,  Vorhandl.  d.  (iesoll«oh.  Deutscher  Naturf.  u.  Aerzte.    C7.  Vers,  zu  Liibock* 
ii.  Teil.;    ii.  Hillft<*,  p.  184,  1805. 
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affected  fields  all  colors  appeared  as  gray.  lu  a  case  recorded  by 
Gaudenzi,^^  relative  benualeiieopsia  and  bemiachroniatopsia  were 
preseot. 

In  a  case  of  henijachrouiatop^ia,  reported  by  SaiiielsohQ/^  the 
autopsy  showed  a  gliosareoma  of  the  optic  tract  with  some  iuvasion  of 
the  tliakmus  and  geniculate  body,  the  Dptic  radiations  and  cortex  being 
free  fr*jni  disease.  In  a  case  of  UlUboff,*^^  with  normal  sharpness  of 
\dsion,  unilateral  hemianopsia  for  color  and  normal  limits  for  white 
were  present,  ihe  autopsy  revealing  a  sarcoma  of  the  pons  whicJi  com- 
pressed downwards  the  cerebral  iieduncles  and  reached  into  the  third 
ventricle*  On  the  left  the  tumor  had  grown  into  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  median  fossa  causing  protrusion  of  the  dura.  The  chiasm  was 
much  attenuated.  The  right  tract  was  somewhat  contracted  in  the 
position  of  the  chiasm.  In  another  case  put  on  record  by  Sainelsohn  ^* 
the  patient  bad  some  difficulties  of  vision  following  an  apoplectiform 
seizure.  At  this  time  the  entire  right  shle  was  paraWzed,  but  when 
examined  hy  SamelB4jhn  only  a  slight  hemiparesis  of  the  right  arm  and 
thigh  without  any  disturbance  of  f^ensation  covihl  be  found.  The  pa- 
tient had  a  typical  left-sided  bcmiauopsia  for  colors.  From  the  vertical 
dividing  line  all  colors  were  seen  on  the  right,  but  none  on  the  left 
Bjerrum  ^^  has  reported  the  case  t>f  a  man  thirty-nine  years  old,  who, 
after  headache  lasting  fourteen  days,  develojied  indistinct  vision.  The 
outer  limits  of  the  light  field  were  normal,  as  was  also  the  field  for 
form.  Upon  examining  him  with  colored  objects  it  was  found  that  he 
was  suffering  with  complete  color-blindness  in  the  left  half  of  the  visual 
fields  for  both  eyes,  the  dividing  line  being  vertical  to  the  fixation 
point.  All  colors  in  the  achromatopsic  fields  were  recugnized  as  gray. 
The  day  after  he  was  examined  intense  headache  and  inflammatory 
swelling  in  the  left  temporal  region  were  present.  An  abscess  formed; 
an  incision  was  made,  and  tlie  patient  died,  but  nc^cropsy  was  refused. 

Besides  the  case  of  ilackay  and  Dunlop,  already  referred  to,  a  few 
other  cases  of  double  hemiachromatopsia  have  been  recorded.  Steffan^** 
recites  the  case  of  a  man  sixty-two  years  oldj  a  printer  of  colors,  who, 
before  the  attack,  having  had  a  perfect  sense  for  colors,  after  an 
apoplectiform  attack  with  dizziness  and  darkness  before  the  eyes,  but 

■>Gauden^i,  Rof.  Jahresb.  f.  Ophtlmlm.,  1809,  475. 

*  Sanielsohn,  Eiu  Full  von  Hniniachroniatopi*?,  Berliner  klin,  WcKshenschr,, 
18W>,  p.  331;    Niederrhein.  GeficUscti.  zu  Bonn. 

■tJhthoir.  Bi^rliner  klin.  Woelienschr.,  Kr.  12,  1807. 
•*  Samelsohii,  Ctntmlbl.  L  WiAHfinsch.,  1881,  Nr.  47  u.  50. 
"Bjermm,  Ref.  (Vntralbl,  f.  prakt  Atigenheilk.,  1881,  471. 
■•bteffan.  Arch.  f.  Oplith,,  xxvii.  188L 
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without  paresis  or  loni:  of  coiii:ci«jUsiie=s.  had  total  cijlor-blindneso  in 
both  eyes  without  afTecting  the  rharjineso  of  viaion  or  the  visual  fields. 
Exaiiiiiiatioii  of  the  oys^.  rh'.'V.e«i  nothing  abnormal.  Examinations 
were  made  shortly  after  :he  attack  and  al,s>  four  years  later.  At  this 
time  he  waij  not  totally  color-lJind,  but  tests  showed  pronounced  blind- 
nesH  for  red  arid  (rrerni  and  dirninution  for  other  colors.  The  central 
sharimcss  of  fti;rht  and  the  vi-riial  fields  were  still  normal.  Xo  dis- 
turbance wa.s  [ire-i^rnt  of  the  TeiiM:'  ^-f  white  or  black.  Later  on  the  sen- 
sation for  red,  yellow,  and  blue  was  present,  but  only  when  the  colors 
were  extremely  inten^fr.  Alexander^'  rejKprts  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had,  a  .-hort  time  1^-fore  '^•oming  under  observation,  lost  the  ability'  to 
rocTignize  color-,.  On  examination  with  samples  of  colored  paper,  li^t 
gref;n  apji^rared  to  U:  yellow,  dark  gray  violet,  red,  and  scarlet  and 
brown,  gnreri.  Tiie  amity  of  vision  was  normal.  The  eyegrounds  were 
normal,  with  the  exrrjfption  that  they  were  considerably  pigmented. 
Two  years  later  the  condition  had  changed  but  little.  The  color-blind- 
ness was  extended  over  almost  the  entire  visual  fields.  Xo  scotomata 
wen?  presetit.  A  man  fifty-four  years  old,  whose  historj'  is  given  by 
Quaglino/'*'*  after  ati  aj^iidectiform  attack  was  found  to  be  completely 
amaurotic  and  [laralyzed  on  the  left  side.  The  hemiplegia  disappeared 
slowly  and  the  visual  jKAver  gradually  improved.  In  a  year  the  hemi- 
plegia had  disapiKiared  entirely.  The  visual  acuity  was  now  excellent, 
he  Ix'ing  able  to  read  the  smallest  ty|)e  and  see  the  small  birds  at  the 
toj)  of  th(j  trees.  He  had,  however,  iticomplete  left  lateral  homonymous 
liemianopsiii.  Aft<T  the  attnck  lie  could  not  recognize  any  colors  but 
black  and  white;  all  faces  apijcared  to  liini  pale  and  colorless.  The 
color-blindne«s  was  nr)t  confined  to  the  heniianopsic  field,  but 
i'.xivwU'A  over  the;  fieMs  nf  ])oth  i'\'(':^.  This  j>atient  lost  the  ability  to 
recjill  the  form  nn<l  r-onfijruration  of  objects,  althdugh  he  knew  what 
they  wen?  wIkmi  ihey  wcrf  first  sfi?n  by  him.  In  a  case  of  Schoeler  and 
rhthofT,-'"'  a  rnaii  j-ixty  two  yr-ar^i  old,  in  full  possession  of  the  color 
w;nsc,  fjcvcrioprMl  a  ri^hf  si<lc(l  lM'Hiiachroniatoj)sia.  lie  also  had  upjjer 
(jUfiflrantic  u('hr(i]i\n\tt]t>ii\  in  the  opj)o.siti'  fields.  It  will  1)0  seen  that 
this  was  not  u  comph-f*'  «loul)l(r  hr'ini:u*hroniatoj)siji. 

In  soriu'  cahcs  in  \vlii<-h  tlir-  color  M'usr*  is  allecKMl  a  jktsou  can  dif- 
f(!renti:it<'  hctwecn  <li(Tcrcrit  rojt.r-,  i\w]  yet  not  liavi*  the  power  to  pick 
rMit  particulsir  <'<ilor^.      lie  nuiy  rcco^rnize  the  fjict  that  red  differs  from 

"  AI<'\;iinl«T,  Anh.  f.  Ophf  h..  \v.  iii..    102. 
•M^ini'.'lirio,  <  Jnu  ii:il«-  (roMnlmoIoi.Msi.   l^iu. 

=•"  S<lio«"lri  iiriii  riiflinfl,  hniiiij"-  z"!'  I'jit liolo^'ic  (1<T  S«>liriorvon  und  der  Netz- 
haiit..   IWtIiii.    IHHl;     II     INI.  I-.,   p.   HH. 
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green  and  green  from  blue  or  yellow,  or  that  any  one>cJor  from  one 
or  all  other  colors,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  say  Vlii<?h  is  this  or 
that  color.  In  a  case  of  Lissauer  ^^  the  patient  could  differenliate  be- 
tween colors  in  wools,  but  when  asked  to  pick  out  special  colons,  he'made 
the  grossest  eiTors.  With  his  color-blindness  a  diminution  in^'yi^al 
acuity  was  associated. 

Under  such  names  as  color  amnesia  and  amnesic  color-blindness  is 
described  a  symptom  which  is  exhibited  by  the  inability  of  the  person 
to  name  a  color  which  he  evidently  recognizes.  It  is  a  variety  of  the 
visual  anomia  (word-dumbness,  optic  aphasia)  hereafter  described,  see 
page  148.  The  patient  may  be  unable  to  name  any  color,  or  his  word- 
dumbness  may  be  for  only  one  or  two  colors.  In  a  case  recently  stud- 
ied by  me,  for  instance,  when  a  green  testing  object  was  presented  to 
the  patient,  he  could  not  name  the  color,  although  indicating  that  he 
knew  it.  Finally  he  said,  "  It  is  the  Irishman,"  showing  in  this  way 
his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  was  green.  He  instantly  recog- 
nized blue  and  red ;  yellow  he  called  a  "  dirty  white."  The  same 
answers  were  given  for  either  the  right  or  the  left  eye  and  for  both 
eyes  together.  When  he  was  given  a  number  of  objects  of  different 
colors  and  asked  to  pick  out  particular  colors,  he  always  did  so  cor- 
rectly, thus  differing  from  the  patient  of  Lissauer,  above  referred  to, 
who  could  not  do  this,  although  he  knew  that  the  colors  were  different. 
This  symptom  should,  I  believe,  be  termed  color  aphasia  or  color 
anomia  rather  than  color  amnesia  or  amnesic  color-blindness.  It  is 
probably  dependent  upon  some  disturbances  of  the  tracts  associating 
the  cortical  centres  for  color  with  the  speech  centres,  sensory  or  motor. 

Some  of  the  hysterical  disorders  of  the  color  sense  are  of  particular 
interest  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  cortical 
centres  for  color,  both  in  the  lower  and  in  the  higher  visual  fields.  The 
mere  fact  that  these  disorders  are  nearly  always,  if  not  always,  uni- 
lateraly  points  to  unilateral  cerebral  centres  of  representation.  It 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  direct  attention  in  detail 
to  this  subject,  which  is  considered  in  chapter  xvi.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  is  similar  to  that  which  is  given  for 
unilateral  amblyopia  when  discussing  the  crossed  amblyopias.  The 
visuo-sensorj'  centres  for  color  are  functioning  normally,  or  in  condi- 
tion to  80  function.  The  visuo-psychic  centres  for  color  are  in  abey- 
ance or  are  temporarily  functionally  disjointed  from  the  primary  cen- 

^  Lissauer,  Archiv  f(lr  Psychiatric  und  Nervenheilkunde,  vol.  xxi,  1889-1890. 
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tres.  The  affection  is  p^vchic,  as  Bernheiiii  *'  believes.  The  same  ex- 
planation holJsas  wouM  be  given  for  various  phenomena  of  hypnosis. 
A  few  reniarkable  case-?  of  total  unioeular  color-blindness  have  been 
put.«(5u  icfcord,  the  acuity  of  vision  and  the  fields  for  light  and  form 
beiflgrnornial.  The  difficulty  of  explaining  ?uch  cases  on  the  doctrine 
;^.^f 'cortical  arrest  or  destruction  is  evident.  The  centres  for  color,  like 
'•fliose  for  light,  are  not  inr  each  eye,  but  for  the  homonymous  fields  of 
both  eyes;  and  it  i-  therefore  necessary  to  Ixdieve  that  the  centres 
related  to  the  direct  fibres  of  the  optic  path  on  one  side  and  those 
relating  to  the  crf/sscil  fibres  on  the  other  side  are  arrested  in  develop- 
ment. This,  although  improbable,  is  by  no  means  impossible.  Con- 
genital arrest  may  dejiend  upon  bilateral  defect  of  centres  which  work 
together  in  function.  Uni^xrular  c<jlor-blindness  is  better  explained  on 
the  theorj'  of  deficiency  or  disease  in  front  of  the  chiasm,  as,  for  in- 
stance, absence  of  the  color  substance  in  one  eye,  or  unilateral  defect 
of  the  jxjripheral  nene  organs  comrerned  with  color  selection.  In  some 
cases  this  unilateral  e^ilor-blindncss  is  partial;  it  may,  for  instance, 
be  for  red-green  or  blue-yellow.  In  bilateral  cases  of  congenital  color- 
blindness, which  is  the  most  common  form,  the  powers  of  visual  recogni- 
tion for  light  and  form  are  retained,  but  all  colors  fail  to  be  recognized. 
Such  a  total  congenital  color-blindness  may  be  due  to  the  arrested  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  apparatus  concerned  with  color  sensation;  or 
of  some  one  jiortion  of  the  apparatus,  as  of  its  periphery,  of  its  basal 
centres,  or  of  its  cortical  f.-entres  in  their  entirety. 

AMBLYOPIAS  DUE  TO  DISEASE  OF  THE  VISUAL  CORTEX  OR 
OF  ITS  ENTERING  AND  CONNECTING  TRACTS. 

Besides  the  anopsia.-?,  hemianopsias  and  achromatopsias  described 
as  the  results  of  le:7ion.-  Ux:ateil  in  rx-rtain  porti«ins  of  the  areas  for 
vision  of  the  fcrebral  -urfar-f-.  otlir-r  forms  of  impairment  of  si^t,  due 
to  disease  of  the  vi-iial  r-.,rrf'X,  or  of  its  ontcrinir  or  connecting  tracts, 
are  sometimes  nier  wir\i  and  are  n-ually  included  under  the  general 
head  «»i  aniblyo]ii;j-.  (  r""f:*\  aniMyojiia  is  an  affection  of  sight  due  to 
cerebral  disea-r^:,  in  v.I.i'^li  *\if:  -oh:  «-r  chief  impairment  is  on  the  side 
opposite  to  rlif:  ](''i'>r..  I:,  rl-o  f^-v/  ^rtranic  cases  «»f  this  disease  which 
have  U.'on  rf-r';r'lf"\.  :.-;•.' ^- r a v-  «,r  -;iirhr  4linines<  *}{  vision  on  the  same 
side  ar  'he  h:-]-,:,  !..i-  \/:f-:.  j-rr-^-n^  in  counecti'»n  with  the  marked  con- 
tralateral  ir.'.f/.jir:.'.fr.'  •  r  !■>-. 
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The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  crossed  amblyopia  is  intimately 
related  to  that  of  cortical  macular  representation.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated my  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  area  of  macular  representation 
in  the  primary  or  lower  visual  centres,  and  I  have  subscribed  for  the 
present  to  the  view  of  Henschen  that  this  macular  centre  is  probably 
situated  in  and  aroimd  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 
In  the  higher  visual  zone,  in  the  angular  or  angulo-occipital  region,  is 
also  situated  a  cortical  area  for  the  macula.  The  lower  macular  area 
subserves  clear  vision  in  what  might  be  termed  its  most  primitive  form. 
Luminosity,  or,  rather,  whiteness  and  blackness,  are  here  perceived ;  ob- 
jects here  first  receive  their  clearest  recognition.  The  centre,  however, 
is  purely  perceptive;  it  is  simply  a  part  of  the  visuo-sensory  area  of 
Campbell  and  Mott.  Natural  objects,  faces,  persons,  designs,  words, 
letters  or  numbers  are  perceived  through  the  functioning  of  this  lower 
macular  cortical  area,  but  without  a  recognition  of  their  significance; 
they  are  perceived,  but  they  are  not  apperceived.  Perception  by  the 
lower  macular  centre  does  not  evoke  concrete  ideas  the  result  of  visual 
memories.  Such  visual  ideas  are  the  outcome  of  the  activities  of  the 
higher  visual  field,  including  its  macular  subdivision. 

It  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  here  to  the  different  views  which 
have  been  held  with  regard  to  macular  representation.  While  Hen- 
schen, whom  the  writer  had  chosen  to  follow,  would  limit  it  to  the 
anterior  and  ventral  portion  of  the  cuneo-calcarine  visual  centre,  others 
have  suggested  as  its  location  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  calcarine 
fissure  and  its  bordering  cortex.  Von  Monakow  holds  that  the  macula 
has  a  variable  representation  spread  out  over  both  the  lateral  and  mesal 
aspect  of  the  occipital  lobe;  in  other  words,  over  both  the  lower  and 
higher  visual  fields.  The  facts  at  our  command  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  support  this  view.  The  physiologj'  of  sight  and  clinical  experience 
point  to  a  more  or  less  concentrated  cortical  representation  of  the 
macula. 

From  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  Schafer  and  Munk,  Ferrier 
argues  that  the  angular  gj'res  are  more  particularly  related  to  the  areas 
of  distinct  vision, — that  is,  that  they  represent  the  macula.  He  also 
holds  that  the  macula  is  represented  in  both  hemispheres,  but  most  in 
the  angular  convolution  of  the  opposite  side.  His  views  are  indicated 
schematically  in  Fig.  16. 

Lannegrace  *^  and  Ferrier  and  Yeo,  who  have  performed  numerous 
extirpation  experiments  on  the  occipital  lol)e  and  the  angular  gyre  of 

^Lannegrace,  Influence  des  L^ions  Corticales  sur  la  Vue,  Archives  de  M4d4cine 
Exp^rimentale,  1889. 
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the  brairifl  of  nioiikoys,  lioM  tliat  dcstniction  of  the  occipital  lobe  causes 
no  aj)preciablc  impairment  of  vision,  while  destruction  of  the  angular 
convohition  causes  crossed  amblyopia  of  a  temporary  character.  In 
one  of  P'errier's  most  striking  exixjriments  he  removed  one  of  the  eyes 
of  a  monkey  and  tli(rn  destroyed  the  angular  convolution  of  the  same 
>ide;  this  caused  total  blindness  in  the  remaining  eye  of  the  opposite 
side,  as  was  comi)Ietely  verified  l)y  numerous  experiments.  The  ani- 
mal, ho\vev(.'r,  showed  some  signs  of  returning  vision  the  next  day,  but 
died  as  the  result  of  exhaustion,  the  weather  l)eing  extremely  cold.     In 


Thj.  Ifi.-  Sflu'ine  of  tho  optic  trnctj*  and  vlnual  centres.  A,  the  right  and  A',  the  left  angular  | 
('.  Dptic  chiaMu :  K,  thr  rl^ht  and  K'.  the  left  eye :  n,  the  right  and  n',  the  left  optic  nerve;  O.  thorlglit 
and  ( »',  tlic  loft  m-cipital  loin* :  T,  the  right  and  V,  the  left  optic  tract ;  the  thin  continuous  line  repre- 
»entti  the  retinal  it'lationsof  O;  the  thick  continuous  line  repreiients  the  retinal  relations  of  O';  the 
int4Tniplc<l  line  indic*nteNthc  retinal  relations  of  A,  and  the  dotted  line  the  retinal  relations  of  A' ;  the 
ri'lationxttf  A  and  V  with  the  eye  on  the  same  side  arc  indicated  by  finer  interrupted  and  dotted  Uxkea 
nwpiTti vely .    { Korrier. ) 

another  ex]H'rimont  Ferrier  ciirefully  examined  the  condition  of  vision 
in  a  monkey  in  whieh  lu*  had  ('oiii])letely  destroyed  Ixjth  angular  gyres, 
and  recorded  the  results  as  f<»llows: 

"  There  was  no  ])tosis,  the  oeular  movements  were  normal,  the  con- 
junctival R»tlexes  unimi>aiivd,  sensibility  was  intact  everywhere,  and 
the  motor  j»«»wers  wei'e  ]»erfirt,  but  for  f<»ur  days  at  least  the  animal 
was  evidently  absnlutcly  blind.  When  ur^'d  to  move  it  ran  against 
every  obstacle  in  its  j>atli,  paid  no  attention  tn  threats,  could  not  find  its 
fjXHl,  except  by  irnipinir,  ami  aj>pearetl  insensil)le  to  light  flashed  in  its 
eyes.  On  the  lifrh  day  there  were  evidences  of  returning  vision.  It 
did  Ui't  knock  'v>  head  airainst  obstacles;  W(»uld  not  walk  (»ver  the  edge 
I'f  the  table;  s:i..\ve«l  -i^niS  "f  pt'ree}>tinn  <if  liirlit  tlaslied  in  its  eyes  and 
occasionally    >ee::A-:    :•■  v.iiuv    when    threati-ned.       Vision    gradually 
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improved,  but  continued  very  imperfect,  especially  for  minute  objects 
which  it  rarely,  if  ever,  seized  quite  precisely;  groping  at  them  with 
the  whole  hand,  and  reaching  short,  or  over,  or  to  the  side.  It  ap- 
peared to  see  objects  held  above,  below,  or  to  either  side  much  better 
than  those  held  in  front  of  its  eyes.  Six  weeks  after  the  operation  my 
colleague.  Professor  McHardy,  examined  the  animal,  which  was  very 
docile  with  me,  testing  every  portion  of  the  visual  field  by  pieces  of 
apple  suspended  by  a  delicate  thread.  It  was  concluded  that  vision 
was  better  in  every  part  of  the  periphery  than  in  the  centre.  Objects 
held  directly  before  the  eyes  and  at  a  little  distance  were  apparently 
not  clearly  seen,  and  never  laid  hold  of  with  precision.  The  condition 
remained  unchanged  for  three  months  after  the  operation,  similar  tests 
being  from  time  to  time  applied,  and  with  the  same  result.  I  noted  also 
that  the  animal,  when  examining  any  object,  always  held  it  at  full 
arm's  length  from  its  eyes.  The  phenomena  observable  in  the  animal 
were  such  as  would  be  best  explained  by  impairment  or  loss  of  central 
vision." 

A  few  cases  have  l)een  recorded  by  Demange,  Sharkey,  and  others 
which  appear  to  indicate  that  a  destructive  lesion  of  the  angular  gyre 
of  one  side  in  man  will  cause  loss  or  great  impairment  of  vision  of  the 
opposite  eye,  with  contraction  of  the  visual  field  of  the  same  side.  In 
a  case  recorded  by  Demange,^^  complete  loss  of  sight  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  lesion  was  present,  as  well  as  hemiansesthesia  and  loss  of 
hearing,  taste,  and  smell.  The  lesion  in  this  case  was  a  large  subcorti- 
cal area  of  softening  extending  beneath  the  convexity  of  a  large  part 
of  the  right  hemisphere.  The  mesal  aspect  of  the  liemicerebrum  and 
the  internal  capsule  were  nowhere  implicated. 

One  of  the  cases  frequently  referred  to  and  especially  used  by 
Gow^ers  and  Ferrier  in  support  of  the  view  that  crossed  amblyopia  is 
due  to  lesion  of  the  angular  convolution,  is  that  of  Sharkcy.^^  In  this 
case  there  were  left  hemiplegia,  more  marked  in  the  arm  and  leg  than 
in  the  face,  dimness  of  vision,  impairment  of  hearing  on  the  left,  loss 
of  taste  and  of  common  sensibility  on  the  left  half  of  the  tongue,  and 
also  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  entire  left  half  of  the  body.  The  paralysis 
of  the  leg  largely,  and  the  anaesthesia  entirely,  disappeared.  The  entire 
right  hemisphere  was  much  reduced  in  size,  and,  according  to  the 
report,  the  convolutions  supplied  by  the  right  Sylvian  artery  were 
nearly  all  necrosed  and  atrophied.     The  crossed  amblyopia  was  one  of 


«» Demange,  Revue  De  M^d.,  May,  188.3,  p.  301 

♦•  Sharkey,  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  London,  1884,  p.  265 
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the  most  interesting  of  the  clinical  phenomena  present.  The  blindness 
in  the  left  eye  was  almost  complete  at  first.  Improvement  in  si^t,  as 
in  the  other  special  senses,  t<H)k  place  in  about  four  weeks,  and  in  six 
weeks  and  a  half  vision  was  completely  restored. 

A  number  of  clinical  cases  without  necropsy,  in  which  crossed  am- 
blyopia has  been  present,  have  been  recorded  by  Ferrier  and  others.  In 
these  cases  a  series  of  other  unilateral  phenomena  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
associated  with  the  dimness  of  sight,  these  being  usually  such  as  hemi- 
anopsia, hemiana?sthesia,  partial  or  complete  impairment  of  other 
special  senses,  astereognosis,  and  hemiparesis.  Doubtless  in  not  a  few 
instances  the  partial  amblyopia  is  present  in  organic  cases  with  uni- 
lateral symptoms,  but  is  overkK)ked.  In  one  of  the  cases  reported  by 
Ferrier,  the  patient  was  unaware  of  the  impairment  of  vision  in  the 
eye  on  the  side  of  her  rither  symptoms  until  her  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  by  special  examination.  Xot  infrequently  one  eye  with 
perfect  or  good  vision  serves  so  well  the  purposes  of  the  individual  that 
impairment  of  sight  in  the  other  does  not  attract  attention  until  some 
incident  or  investigation  reveals  its  cxistonce.  In  these  clinical  cases 
of  crossed  amblyopia,  marked  impairment  of  the  color  sense  is  often 
present.  In  one  case  green  was  the  only  color  recognized.  The  visual 
fields,  determined  with  such  sight  as  is  left,  are  greatly  contracted. 

Gowers  gives  brief  notes  of  a  case  which  is  instructive  in  connec- 
tion with  this  question  <tf  crossed  amblyopia.  The  patient  was  a 
woman  fiftv  vears  old  whose  richt  eve  had  l)een  removed  manv  vears 
Ixifore.  She  had  marked  concentric  restriction  af  the  field  of  the  left 
f^ye  arrcr>mpanied  by  amblyopia.  Accompanying  symptoms  were  left 
hf'MiiSiUif^.thcAu,  dulnesrt  of  the  senses  other  than  sight,  and  persistent 
hf:9iAilf•]^f^.  Thf;  patient  was  not  an  hysteric,  but  syphilis  was  probable. 
11./:  ji;jti#?rir%  aniblyo]»ia  and  other  symptoms  improved  under  the  use 
of  uAhU', 

W'U'Af  ^\n'7i(i  cnxis  iMidouljtodly  sliow  the  possibility  of  the  occur- 
rf'Jift:  of  a  form  of  <!rossf;d  amblyopia  from  lesion  of  the  angulo-occipital 
n;gion,  it  in  not  to  Ui  inff-rrcd  tlint  they  j)rove  that  this  region  is  the 
only  ar^a  of  reprfHentatifin  of  cU'nr  or  macular  vision.  In  the  eases 
of  lU'jusiu^c.  and  of  Sluirkfv,  tlif;  Ir-sions  were  such  as  to  involve  the 
Bngiiloof:/:ipjt;j|  H.nU'ortr-K,  jind  m;iy  have  >('vere<l  the  connections  be- 
iwcj'M  H  lowfT  and  liIirlj^T  uifK-ular  ccAitrft  or  even  the  macular  bundle 
frfjm  th<;  pnrtf'rni'Miliirn  to  tli^t  prinuirv  niMcnlar  centre.  The  now  some- 
what niirrKrroi]^.  fn-'t-  of  jinrcortirjil  and  cortic'al  word-blindness,  with 
or  without,  N-»f«T  Mifjdn"  -,  liuvo  nr,t  -hown,  or  at  least  not  in  the  rec- 
ohIh  ((iv<;n,  thaf  cU-;ir  viMj;,|  jKTr'r-|,t!on  wan  lost.     Such  cases  sometimes 
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have  normal  acuity  of  vision  for  objects  other  than  words  and  letters 
both  near  and  remote,  as  in  one  case  studied  by  me  recently.  If  the 
angulo-occipital  cortex  is  the  sole  area  of  clear  or  macular  vision  in 
man,  acuity  of  vision  for  all  purposes  would  suffer  in  such  cases,  instead 
of  the  defect  being  confined  to  vision  for  words  and  letters.  The  an- 
gular gjTe  is  simply  a  part  of  the  higher  visual  or  psycho-visual  area, 
the  particular  part  in  which  is  located  vision  for  the  highest  and  last 
form  of  visual  symbolization — that  of  language. 

The  experiments  of  Ferrier  and  Yeo  and  Lannegrace  might  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  even  in  the  monkeys  experimented  upon 
there  is  a  higher  area  of  clear  or  macular  vision  located  in  the  position 
asserted  by  Ferrier.  These  animals,  from  destruction  of  the  angular 
convolution  on  the  one  side,  had  transient  loss  of  vision  in  the  opposite 
eye,  and  even  when  the  same  region  of  the  opposite  side  was  destroyed, 
the  total  loss  of  vision  which  resulted  was  partially  recovered  from  if 
the  animal  survived  sufficiently  long.  This  does  not  necessarily  show 
that  the  cortical  area  destroyed  was  the  only  area  for  clear  or  macular 
vision,  but,  taken  together,  the  experiments  might  be  regarded  as  show- 
ing that  lower  as  well  as  higher  macular  cortical  centres  are  present 
in  the  monkey  as  well  as  in  man.  In  the  man  these  centres,  as  the 
result  of  evolution,  become  cortical  areas  of  representation  of  designs 
and  symbols;  in  the  monkey  they  are  probably  the  seat  of  memorial 
images  of  objects  of  small  size  and  particular  form.  The  fact  must 
also  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  the  experiments  upon  the  monkey,  the 
macular  bundles,  geniculo-cortical  and  intercortical,  or  both,  must 
have  been  injured  or  severed.  I  believe  in  an  angulo-occipital  macular 
area  in  the  human  being,  but  it  is  one  which  is  concerned  not  only  with 
clear  or  macular  vision,  but  with  vision  whose  purpose  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  words,  letters  and  numbers,  and  probably  also  geometric  and 
other  designs.  The  proper  place  for  the  further  discussion  of  the  symp- 
toms which  result  from  destruction  of  this  higher  macular  area  of  the 
cortex  is  where  word-blindness  and  other  forms  of  visual  aphasia  are 
later  considered. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  is  for  the  macular  field,  as  for  the 
peripheral  fields,  a  half  representation,  both  primary  or  lower  and  sec- 
ondary or  higher,  in  each  hemisphere;  in  other  words,  that  a  strictly 
limited  lesion  of  the  calcarine  cortex  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  angular 
region  on  the  other  may  cause  blindness  in  half  of  the  macular  field 
of  the  corresponding  sides.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  this 
half  macular  representation  is  not  so  strictly  defined  by  a  vertical 
dividing  line  as  is  the  peripheral  retinal  representation.    Putting  it  in 
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another  way,  the  maeuhir  centre  of  one  side  is  more  or  less  representa- 
tive of  the  niacnlar  fields  of  both  sides. 

Elsewhere  *'*  T  have  recorded  two  interesting  cases  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  very  limited  lesion  of  the  cortical  area  for  word-vision 
or  of  the  tract  leadin*^  to  it  from  the  lower  macular  centre,  might 
cause  a  loss  of  vision  for  one-half  of  a  word,  what  might  be  termed 
henilanoi)sic  anil)lyo]>ia.  One-half  of  the  central  field  is  obscured 
or  lost,  the  i)erii)hcral  field  Wing  maintained,  or  it  may  be  partially 
obscured.  The  patient  is  half  blind  for  words.  A  word  of  more  than 
four  or  five  letters  will  (inly  I>e  half  seen,  or  at  least  will  be  partially 
cut  off,  unless  the  patient  turns  his  eyes  so  that  the  unimpaired  half 
of  the  central  field  can  take  in  different  parts  of  the  word  in  succession. 

It  is  probable  not  only  that  lower  an<l  higher  cortical  macular  cen- 
tres exist,  but  also  lower  and  higher  peri])heral  representation  in  the 
cortex;  it  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  lower  nuicular  region  is  con- 
nected with  the  higher  macular  region  by  its  own  bundle,  and  the  lower 
I)eripheral  portion  of  the  fields  with  the  non-macular  ix)rtion  of  the 
higher  visual  field  by  its  own  fibre  tracts.  It  follows  that  certain  symp- 
toms will  result  from  disease  of  the  lower  macular  centre  or  of  the  tracts 
going  from  it  to  the  higher  centre  of  the  same  side  and  to  that  of  the 
other  side;  it  also  follows  that  certain  affections  will  result  from  lesion 
of  the  fibres  connecting  the  lower  and  higher  peripheral  cortical  visual 
fields.  The  macula  is  not  only  the  organ  of  acute  vision,  but  of  the 
highest  form  of  ])sycliie  vision.  The  retinal  periphery  and  its  lower 
and  higher  cortical  areas  of  representation  are  concerned  with  percep- 
tions and  apperceptions  of  a  lower  order. 

With  the  facts  just  given  Ijcfore  us,  in  order  to  apply  the  views 
advanced  to  all  clinical  macular  j)lienomena,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  different  furms  of  focal  di.-^ease,  peripheral  and  central,  giving 
macular  symj)tonis.  ^Macular  or  central  amblyopia  will  of  course  be 
produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  macula  itself,  but  lesions  of  intra- 
ocular origin  come  almost  exclusively  under  the  attention  of  the  ophthal- 
mologist. 1  would,  however,  direct  attenti<»n  to  the  fact  that  the  macula 
is  the  part  c»f  the  retina  which  is  chiefly  concenictl  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  words,  letters  and  numbers.  Complete  <lestruction  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  macula  produces  what  might  be  termed,  for  convenience, 
a  peripheral  alexia  and  visual  agraphia,  while  at  the  same  time  veiy 
considerable  peripheral  vision  for  form  remains;  in  other  words,  the 


«Min8,   The    Xervous    System    and    its    Discnsos.— Diseases   of   the    Brain   and 
Cranial  Nerves,  p.  700.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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patient  suffering  from  a  large  degree  of  maeular  destruetiun  will  still 
be  able  to  orient  himself  with  Lis  retinal  periphery  and  also  recognize 
natural  objects^  individuals,  buildings,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
designs  and  structures  of  various  sorts. 

Central  amblyupia  results  from  a  small  infiltrating  lesion ^  a  nodule 
of  sclerosis  or  a  focus  of  hemorrhage,  for  instance,  which  may  by  rare 
chance  be  so  situatetl  as  to  destroy  the  macular  bundle  aloue  in  the  optic 
nerve  and  tracts  in  any  part  of  its  course.  Clinical  experience  has 
shown  that  this  bundle  is  especially  liable  to  be  affected  by  certain 
toxic  agents. 

As  the  fibres  of  the  macular  bundle  are  utuloubtedly  distrilnited  tf« 
the  pregeniculumj  complete  destruction  of  this  body  or  of  a  special 
portion  of  it,  should  cause  central  amblyopia.  This  central  amblyopia 
would  be  of  the  crossed  variety,  and  if  only  one  external  geniculate  Ijody 
were  destroyed  it  would  be  transient,  or  would  at  least  be  recovered  from 
in  part.  It  is  not  yet  positively  proved  that  the  pregeniculuni  is  the 
basal  centre  fur  the  macular  bundle  alone,  as  is  held  by  Knies  *^  and 
others.  fc>(jme  facts  point  otherwise,  as  for  instance  the  case  reported 
by  Ilensclien,  whicli  seemed  tn  show  that  hemianopsia  in  the  lower  quad- 
rant may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pregeniculuni. 
In  any  case,  if  the  periphery  of  the  retina  is  represented  in  the  pre- 
geniculuni the  nuieula  is  also  represented  in  this  ganglioti,  and  if  the 
terminus  uf  the  macular  bundle  is  involved  in  a  cnnipletely  destructive 
lesion,  crossed  amblyupia,  as  above  indicated,  would  result.  Partial 
lesions  of  the  basal  macidar  centre,  on  one  side  or  h^3th,  cause  scotomata 
which  may  l»e  transient  or  disi*egarded  if  the  lesion  is  unilateral,  or  per- 
sist in  consciousness  if  bihiteral  geniculate  lesions  are  present.  Para- 
central  scotomata,  peripheral  vision,  and  central  vision  in  the  main 
remaining  intact,  sliouUI  result  from  lesions  which  only  partially  de- 
stroy the  macular  geniculate  centre.  Such  a  clinical  case  has  been 
recorded  by  Kuies.  In  this  case  diminution  of  the  hcmianopsie  pupil- 
lary response  was  present,  that  is,  light  thrown  on  one  side  of  the  retina 
caused  a  prompt  iritic  response,  wliile  on  the  other  side  the  reflex  was 
sluggish.  A  form  of  dyslexia  apparently  due  to  the  impairment  of 
macular  vision  was  present  in  this  ease,  which  would  seem  to  l>ear  out 
the  view  that  the  macula  is  the  part  of  the  retina  chiefly  concerned  with 
word-  and  letter-vision. 

leaving  the  basal  centres,  a  lesion  of  the  nuicular  bundle  in  the  optic 


*•  Knics,  Thn  Relation  of  the  Eye  and  its  Diseases  to  the  Di«<*a--*oH  of  the  Botly, 
New  York,  1894. 
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radiations  should  cause  some  degree  of  central  amblyopia;  this  would 
be  transient  and  more  or  less  partial  according  to  the  degree  of  involve- 
ment  of  the  iibrcs  constituting  this  bundle.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
2)regeniculum  and  the  optic  tract,  small  destructive  lesions  would  be 
represented  symptomatically  by  scotomata.  Bilateral  lesions  of  the  oc- 
cipital macular  bundle  would  cause  permanent  amblyopia.  In  all  the 
cases  which  have  been  considered,  the  amblyopia  would  be  of  the  crossed 
variety  from  unilateral  lesion,  and  in  all  probability  close  examination 
would  show  some  impairment  of  vision  with  contraction  of  the  field  on 
the  side  of  tlie  lesion. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  subject  we  have  now  reached  the  macu- 
lar centre  in  the  primarj'  or  lower  cortical  visual  field.  Presuming 
the  existence  of  this  centre,  have  we  any  clinical  evidence  in  support 
of  this  view  i  As  has  already  been  stated,  its  existence  is  predicated 
by  the  occurrence  of  hemiaTiujisia  less  a  small  central  portion  of  the 
half  field  near  the  fixation  jx^int  from  a  cuneo-calcarine  lesion,  and  it 
is  made  still  more  certain  by  those  cases  of  double  hemianopsia  in  which 
a  small  central  area  of  acute  vision  remains.  Cases  which  surest  a 
lower  macular  representation  are  tliose  in  which  outer  portions  of  the 
retinal  half  field  retain  vision,  while  the  rest  of  the  half  field  to  the 
dividing  line  is  obscured.  Hero  again  also  the  question  of  paracentral 
and  central  scotomata  becomes  of  interest.  A  lesion  partially  destruc- 
tive of  the  cortical  macular  centre  of  one  side  should  cause  a  scotoma, 
paracentral  or  central  according  to  its  position.  This  would  doubt- 
less be  transient  or  disregarded,  but  miglit  be  elicited  by  special  inves- 
tigation. The  cortical  macular  centre  of  the  opposite  side  would  serve 
the  purposes  of  vision,  especially  if  the  nasal  macular  centres  were  intact. 
Bilateral  disease  of  the  cortical  centres  for  the  macula  causes  persistent 
scotomata,  or  central  aniblyojiia  if  the  lesions  conii)letely  destroy  the  cen- 
tres on  both  sides.  Higher  central  vision,  that  for  letters  and  words, 
for  instance,  would  necessarily  go  with  the  partial  or  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  primary  visual  centres,  although,  as  has  been  indicated,  the 
reverse  is  not  the  case.  Word-blindness  or  letter-blindness  may  be 
present  without  destruction  of  central  visual  acuity  for  other  purposes 
than  the  recognition  of  language  symbols,  but  a  lesion  or  lesions  destroy- 
ing primary  central  perception  would  necessarily  disturb  or  destroy  cen- 
tral apperception. 

The  manner  in  which  hemianopsia  from  cortical  or  cortico-subcor- 
tical  lesion  sometimes  clears  up  or  rather  diminishes,  indicates  how  a 
central  or  paracentral  scotoma  might  be  produced  from  a  lesion  limited 
to  the  lower  cortical  macular  centre  of  one  side.    Hemianopsia  in  some 
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eases  diminishes  with  comparative  uniformity  from  centre  towar<ls 
periphery,  the  region  of  visual  perception  gradually  expanding.  lu 
other  cases  it  may  clear  in  a  lower  or  upper  quadrant,  or  in  an  irregular 
area  in  any  portion  of  the  heraianopsic  field.  In  still  others,  however, 
an  irregular  scotoma  may  remain  as  the  field  clears  peripherally.  In  a 
CHBe  of  this  kind  a  portion  of  the  cortical  macular  field  has  been  com* 
pletely  destroyed,  the  same  being  true  of  that  portion  of  the  peripheral 
cortical  area  farthest  removed  from  the  macular  c^entre.  An  inter- 
vening area  of  both  central  and  peripheral  representation  has  escaped 
complete  destruction* 

As  already  indicated,  I  believe  tliat  a  distinct  bundle  pat^ses  from 
both  primary  cortical  macular  centres  to  the  higher  centre  for  clear  vis- 
ion on  each  side.  The  tract  from  the  lower  centre  of  the  same  side  prob- 
ably passes  by  way  of  the  occipito-parietal  subcortex,  while  the  tract 
from  the  other  side  crosses  through  the  spleoium  of  the  callosum  to  con- 
join with  it,  the  conjoined  tracts  going  to  the  angular  convolution.  A 
lesion  of  this  conjoined  tract  or  lesions  of  the  tracts  from  both  primary 
centres  before  they  unite  would,  of  course,  cause  disturbance  or  loss  of 
the  functions  of  the  higher  centre  for  which  they  are  destined  ;  in  other 
wordsj  as  will  be  shown  more  fully  later,  if  the  precortical  lesions  were 
left-sided,  a  variety  of  word-blindness  would  occur.  Doubtless  also  close 
examination  in  such  cases  would  sho'w,  at  least  at  first,  some  impairment 
of  vision  in  the  eye  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  this  Iteing  quickly 
recovered  from  because  both  eyes  are  represented  in  each  macular  centre. 

Recently,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  C.  D-  Camp  ^^  I  have  published 
the  history  of  a  case  of  unusual  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  crossed  amblyopia,  and  also  of  that  of  visual  hallucinatious  the  result 
of  organic  disease  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  subcortex.  The  patient,  a 
woman  sixty-three  years  old,  had  suffered  with  impairment  of  vision  in 
both  eyes  for  nearly  two  years  before  coming  under  observation.  This 
dimness  of  vision  was  attributed  to  glaucoma  f<tr  which  a  double  iridec- 
tomy was  performed  some  months  lief  ore  coming  under  observation. 
After  this  operation  her  vision  was  fairly  g<i:)od.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
G.  C,  Ilarlan,  who  performed  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  tlie  glau- 
ooma^  for  notes  regarding  the  state  of  the  patient's  vision  and  eyes  at 
this  time.  Sight  was  reduced  to  20/40  in  the  right  eye  and  20/50  in 
the  left  and  the  disc  of  each  eye  was  cupped  to  the  extent  of  about  1.50 
D.  The  fields  were  practically  normal  with  the  exeeiitiou  of  a  slight 
peripheral  cut  in  tlie  right  eye. 

**  Mills  and  Camp,  Trans,  of  the  Americao  Mpdico-PBychologieal  AsRociatioa.  vol. 
xii.  1005;  also  Amer.  Jour,  of  Insanity,  1005. 
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bundle,  may  perhaps  l>e  regarded  as  doiibtfiiL  If  due  to  the  lesions  un- 
doubtedly present  in  the  calcarine  cortex,  this  crossed  amblyopia  is  of 
iuuch  interest  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate macular  representation  in  the  primary  or  lower  cortical  visual  cen- 
tres  of  the  ealcarine  region  and  in  the  higher  anguIoHjccipital  visual 
areas.  Dr.  Harlan  agreed  with  me  that  the  final  amblyopia  in  this  case 
conld  not  l)e  attriliuted  to  the  preceding  glaucoma,  at  least  not  to  the 
peripheral  conditions  which  were  present.  AVitli  the  exception  of  the 
cupped  nerves,  the  fundus  of  each  eye  was  normal  and  the  filling  up  of 
pthe  nerve  cup  seemed  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  some  intracranial 
lesion.  The  attacks  of  sudden  loss  of  vision  which  occur  in  chronic  glau- 
coma may,  in  some  instances,  be  due  to  intracranial  lesions  aflFecting  the 
cerebral,  and  especially  the  macular,  bundles  or  centres.  It  is  jx^ssible 
of  course  that  the  atrophy  of  the  left  optic  nerve  and  tract  may  have  ac- 
eounted  for  tlie  great  loss  of  acuity  of  vision  and  contraction  of  tlie  vis- 
ual field  in  the  left  eye,  but  in  any  case  the  sudtlen  amblyopia  in  the 
right  eye  was  doubtless  due  to  a  sudden  vascular  lesion  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  phenomena  of  hysterical  unilateral  amblyopia  would  seem,  when 

[>nsidered  carefully,  to  confirm  the  theories  hehl  regarding  crossed  am- 

Dpia  as  the  result  of  a  unilateral  organic  lesion.     In  lunlateral  am* 

blyopia  of  hysterical  origin »  whidi  is  usually  but  not  invariably  asso- 

'ciated  with  unilateral  impairment  of  other  senses,  as  of  touch,  pain, 

temperature,  hearing,  smell  and  taste,  the  vision  is  greatly  impaired  on 

ktfae  affected  side.     Examination  shows  in  addition  concentric  contrac- 

Ition  of  the  field  on  this  side.    At  the  same  time,  some  dimness  of  vision 

I  and  less  contraction  of  tlie  field  may  be  present  on  the  other  sidf.     The 

same  is  true  with  regard  to  color  phenomena.     Dyschromatopsia  may 

be  marked  on  the  affected  side,  and  affected  to  a  less  and  perhaps  a  slight 

degree  on  the  other.     These  phenomena  are  the  counterpart  of  what  has 

occurred  in  the  recorded  eases  of  crossed  amblyopia  from  organic  lesion, 

the  differences,  if  any,  being  in  degree  as  to  the  impairment  of  vision, 

and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  hysterical  affection  is  usually  transient, 

while  the  other  is  permanent  or  at  least  much  more  persistent. 

Whatever  theory  may  be  accepted  in  explanation  of  the  hysterical 
amblyopia,  it  is  clear  that  the  affection  is  in  some  way  dependent  upon 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the  visual  centres  of  one  hemicere- 
brum.  TMjether  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  angiospasm  of  cortical  vessels, 
as  once  held,  or  of  a  temporary  impairment  of  nutrition  of  the  cortical 
cells,  the  fact  remains  that  the  symptoms  point  to  a  unilateral  cerebral 

disturbance.     It  is  significant  that  in  hysterical  cases  hemianopsia  in 
H 
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is  Dot  present  but  that  the  loss  of  vision  is  central  or 
lor  die  side  aflFeetei  Tbis  is  £iimilar  to  what  occurs  in  the  ex- 
produced  by  destruction  experiments  upon  the  mon- 
lattee  like  those  of  Sharkey,  Deniange  and  others,  in  which  in 
fobject  cortical  or  subcortical  substance  has  been  destix>jed. 
leSf  organic  or  functional  in  man  and  organic  in  the  lower 
low  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  a  crossed  affection  of 
dtftXDCt  from  that  which  gives  anopsias  or  hemianopsias  for  light, 
ailnr  Mnii  form.  It  is  true  that  the  recorded  eases  of  crossed  amblyopia 
mm  lew  m  number,  but  as  Ferrier  suggests,  and  as  one  or  two  of  his  clin- 
itai  aaafii  aeem  to  demonstrate,  the  amblyopia  in  some  instances  may  be 
^Mwlciolced.  \Vhene%'er  a  patient  presents  such  symptoms  as  hemiames- 
tbtMM  and  astereognosis,  the  ease  should  be  examined  for  unilateral  diB- 
<W^*111T  of  vision  and  of  tlie  other  senses.  The  investigator  should  not 
ba  iitiffied  with  demonstrating  that  hemianopsia  is  not  present,  or  CTen 
tfttt  mnne  central  Wsion  is  retained  in  both  eyes,  but  should  examine  not 
oyuJy  for  tlie  presence  of  amblyopia,  but  for  the  degree  of  the  retention 
0f  ham  of  central  vision  in  both  eyes. 

TkB  visual  aura?  of  epilepsy,  like  the  spectra  of  migraine,  have  been 
mmmdBitd  clinically  in  the  present  volume  by  Dr.  Uoyd.  I  shall  only 
direct  brief  attention  to  the  well-known  facts  which  indicate  that  these 
Auraf  and  ejjectra  are  usually  the  evidences  of  cortical  disease,  indicating 
m&ktr  discharge  or  iuhibiUon  or  botli  of  the  cortical  centres  for  sight, 
primary  and  secondary.  These  aurse  take  the  form  of  either  simple  sen- 
sations of  luminosity,  of  colors,  or  of  persons  or  objects  or  of  groupings 
id  these. 

In  many  instances  tlie  primary  visual  phenomenon  is  a  light  sensa- 
tkmf  MB  a  flash  or  a  ball  of  fire.  In  other  cases  the  aura  is  a  sensa- 
tion of  color  wbidi  often  assumes  some  definite  form,  as  that  of  a  ball  or 
a  star.  It  is  significant  that  the  cc»lors  seen  are  those  which  are  recog- 
liised  by  most  authorities  as  primary  colors,  as  red,  blue,  green  or  yel- 
liwr,  ar,  in  rare  cases,  purjde  or  violet.  In  the  recorded  cases  red  and 
Mw  hm^€  been  most  frequently  present,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in 
aaiJlfihittttfi  One  or  the  other  has  been  almost  invariably  present, 
Aufw  Kiepj^eienting  visual  ideas  are  comparatively  infrequent,  but  hare 
jM9%*^;rtiieleci  been  observed  in  considerable  number*  These  in  particu- 
lar .^.^^^  bare  taken  the  ap{>ea ranee  of  an  individual  in  a  certain  colored 
f'jr  Jfurtaoce,  a  little  old  woman  in  bro^ni.  The  primary  sensa- 
iiy$t  $A  li^t  or  the  sensation  of  color  in  a  few  cases,  has  preceded  in  the 
nrur  '       <tf  some  objects  representing  a  visual  idea ;  and  Hugh- 

explained  this  sequence  of  events  l>y  the  discharge  of 
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primary  visual  centres  followed  by  that  u{  secondary  or  higher  visual 
centres.     The  latter^  however,  may  take  place  alone. 

Some  of  the  most  carefully  recorded  observations  regarding  the  spec- 
tra of  migraine  show  that  these,  w^hatever  fomi  they  may  take,  tend  to 
occupy  only  the  i>eripheral  portion  of  the  retinal  field.  The  central  field 
is  nearly  always  free  from  these  spectra,  and  the  zigzag  or  other  lines 
diminisli  in  length  as  they  approach  it;  but  tliis  central  field  is  subject 
on  the  other  hand  to  inhibition,  becoming  obscured  or  absolutely  dark- 
ened. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  connection  to  emphasize  that  the  clinical 
phenomena  thus  recorded  clearly  indicate  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
that  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  is  the  discharge  of  centres  and  areas  of 
the  cortex  which  either  act  independently  or  in  more  or  less  fre(pient  as- 
sociation. Inhibition  of  cortical  visual  centres  is  indicated  by  the  dimi- 
nution or  loss  of  sight  which  occurs  as  the  sequence  of  luminous  and 
chromatic  sensations. 


THE  VISUAL  PORTION  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  ZONE 
OF   SPEECH   AND    VISUAL   APHASIAS, 

Under  the  general  designation  visual  aphasia  are  included  all  those 
forms  of  interference  w^itli  speech  and  with  wTiting  which  result  from 
lesion  or  disturbance  of  the  visual  centres  concerned  with  language  and 
the  tract  associating  these  centres  with  lower,  co-ordinate,  and  higher  cer- 
ebral centres  and  areas.  While  our  concern  is  chiefly  with  the  visual 
aphasias  aud  the  visual  subdivision  of  the  general  zone  of  language  in  the 
cerebrum,  a  glance  at  this  zone  in  its  entirety  forms  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  tlie  discussion  of  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  sjjeech  as  it  ia 
understood  through  sight.*'* 

The  cerebral  zone  of  speech  includes  an  extensive  cortical  region, 
prohahly  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  cortical  expanse  of  the  lateral  as- 
pect of  the  left  hemicerebruni,  as  shown  in  the  shaded  portion  of  Fig. 
17,  Wliile  for  descriptive  purposes  it  ia  best  to  designate  it  as  a  cortical 
[area,  it  must  be  understood  that  both  tlie  cortex  and  the  sub-eortex  of 
the  entire  region  enter  into  its  formation. 

Within  this  great  zone  are  several  important  centres  or  sub-areas  con- 
cerned with  particular  attributes  of  language.  In  Fig.  17  these  centres 
are  W^IT,  a  centre  for  word-hearing,  the  auditory  portion  of  the  zone  of 


•■A  fiketch  of  the  ccrpbral  zone  of  speecb  given  in  the  text  And  ilie  diaj^rain 

illustmting  it  are  taken  from  the  article  by  me  publisher]  in  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Septembefi  1904,  the  text  of  thia  article  having  been 
idapted  to  the  present  chapter. 
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language;  at  S  and  S  a  great  centre  for  speeeh,  often  called  motor;  at 
\VS,  LS,  NS,  a  visual  subarea  concerned  with  the  representation  of 
words,  letters  and  numliers;   at  W  a  grapliic  or  writing  centre,  usually 

spoken  of  as  the  juoturgraphic  centre;  and  at  X  a  naming  centre  in 
which  it  is  believed  by  tho^e  who  bold  to  its  existence  that  names  are  cor- 
related with  the  c*mcrete  ameepts  of  the  objects  named. 

Briefly  stated,  tlie  auditive  centre  for  speech  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  temporal  gj'res  alwjvit  opposite  the  point 
Avbere  the  horizontal  l^raiich  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  turns  upward  jx)S' 
teriorly;   the  dynamic  or  motor  gi>eech  centre  occupies  the  hinder  por- 


W 


SM 


/ 


ws-i 


OS 
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Fia.  17.— Ccrobml  rone  of  l&ogiiage.  It',  wriLlng  ccirire ;  ►S;  S,  speech  centre  (Ittnguaxe  nn-anReinent) 
for  emiftskm :  ir/f,  word-hearing  or  ftuditory  ctn:itre  ;  W.<,  word-seeing ;  LS,  letter-seeing ;  ys,  number- 
seeing;  N,  nRTning-tJenlrt-;  PS,  PS.  PS.  higher  psychic  region:  IVM,  centre  for  movetnont* of  upper 
extremity  concerned  iu  writing;  AM/,  centre  for  movements  concerned  in  speaking;  05,  OS,  05.  AfCft 
of  obJcctrf«eeiiig. 

tion  of  the  snhfrontal  or  third  frontal  convolution,  and,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  writer,  the  insula  or  at  least  its  anterior  half  j  the  visual 
centres  immediately  concerned  with  speech  are  located  in  the  angular 
gyre  I  the  site  of  the  graphic  or  writing  centre  is  the  candol  third  of 
the  second  frontal  convolution,  and  the  naming  centre  is  prohahly  situ- 
ated in  the  third  temporal  convolution. 

Connecting  these  centres  with  each  other,  and  also  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  hrain,  are  subcortical  tracts  composed  of  the  prncesses  of  the 
cell  bodies  which  are  located  in  t!ie  cortex  and  of  their  fibrillary  con- 
stituents. These  associating  tracts  arc  of  a  complicated  kimh  although 
their  number  and  arrangement  are  capable  of  analysis  if  sufficient  time 
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and  study  are  given  to  the  matter.  Only  one  or  two  points  regarding 
them  need  here  be  emphasized, — namely,  that  the  different  centres  are 
connected  each  with  the  other  by  a  system  of  to-and-fro  association,  so 
that  the  impulses  from  special  areas  probably  pass  in  both  directions. 

Surrounding  the  zone  of  language  on  all  sides  are  centres  and  areas 
which  have  important  relations  with  the  function  of  speech.  These  are 
of  at  least  three  kinds,  and  an  understanding  of  them  may  be  reached 
by  a  study  of  Fig.  17.  On  the  sensory  or  receptive  side  of  the  brain  are 
areas  or  centres  concerned  with  such  functions  as  object-seeing  and  ob- 
ject-hearing. Objects  which  are  not  recognized  cannot  of  course  be 
named,  and  these  centres  for  object  recognition  therefore  are  neces- 
sarily contributors  to  the  sensory  concept  side  of  the  zone  of  language. 
They  are  represented  in  Fig.  17  at  the  points  marked  OS.  On  the  mo- 
tor or  emissive  side  of  the  cerebral  speech  zone  are  centres  at  SM  and 
WM  which  are  concerned  with  the  execution  of  the  work  prepared  for 
them  by  the  speech  and  writing  centres.  They  are,  in  other  words,  the 
centres  of  representation  of  movements  of  articulation  and  enunciation, 
and  of  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  upper  extremity  generally.  At 
PS  in  the  prefrontal  portion  of  the  brain  is  a  region  where  the  highest 
psychical  functions  are  especially  represented.  It  is  evident  that  in  using 
language,  attention,  volition,  and  reasoning  play  a  part,  although  this 
part  may  vary  within  wide  limits.  This  higher  psychical  region,  there- 
fore, has  its  particular  relation  to  the  ::one  of  language,  and  especially 
to  its  dynamic  side. 

Let  us  now  concentrate  our  attention  on  that  subdivision  of  the  cer- 
ebral zone  of  speech  which  is  especially  concerned  with  visual  language, 
its  lesions  causing  the  different  varieties  of  visual  aphasia.  As  indi- 
cated in  what  has  just  been  said,  at  WS,  LS,  and  NS  in  Fig.  17  is  situ- 
ated the  cortical  centre  for  one  of  the  forms  of  higher  visualization,  the 
centre  or  region  in  which  are  stored  the  visual  images  of  words,  letters 
and  numbers.  This  portion  of  the  cortex  is,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  concrete  memory  field.  It  is  connected  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  lower  or  primary  cortical  areas  for  vision  in  both 
hemispheres ;  and  on  the  other,  with  the  areas  for  speech,  writing  and 
movements  in  the  cortical  zone  cephalad  of  the  central  fissure,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  numerous  associating  tracts  with  centres — contrib- 
utory or  co-ordinate  in  function — like  those  for  object-seeing,  for  stere- 
ognostic  perception,  for  hearing,  taste  and  smell.  It  is  also  connected 
with  the  special  centre  or  area  (N),  whose  chief  function  is  the  associa- 
tion of  names  with  objects,  concepts  of  which  are  obtained  through  the 
special  senses.    If  the  reader  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  location  and  connec- 
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tiona  of  this  higher  [Kirtiou  of  the  visual  area,  which  is  usually  spolcen 
of  as  the  area  for  word-seeing,  he  can  readily  comprehend  the  different 
varieties  of  aphasia  wliich  result  when  this  centre,  its  outlets  or  inlets, 
or  its  associated  or  associating  structures  are  diseased. 

Tlie  most  important  varieties  of  vit^ual  aphasia  and  allied  ^iflordera 
are:  (1)  mind-  or  ohject-blindness ;  (2)  word-blindness;  (3)  letter- 
blindness;  (4)  number-blindness;  (5)  alexia,  paralexia  and  dyslexia; 
(6)  visual  agraphia;  paragraphia  and  dysgraphia;  (7)  optic  aphasia 
or  word-diimbncss.  Some  objection  might  Ix?  made  to  including  mind- 
blindness  in  the  category  of  visual  aphasias,  and  such  objection  is  doubt- 
less valid,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  with  some  scientific  basis, 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  include  mind-blin<lness  under  the  general  head 
of  visual  aphasias.  The  ])atient  who  is  unable  through  sight  to  recog- 
nize a  familiar  person  or  object,  or  to  recall  the  visual  memories  of  such 
person  or  object,  cannot  of  course  name  that  of  which  he  is  not  cogni- 
zant, and  hence  is  aphasic  in  this  in<lircct  sense.  Psychic  blindness  is, 
however,  a  disorder  distinct  in  most  respects  from  visual  aphasia,  and  it 
will  be  therefore  understood  that  it  is  only  included  here  because  of  con- 
venience, and  l)ecau8e  it  is  so  frequently  associated  with  the  true  cerebral 
sensory  disorders  of  8j)eoch. 

MIND-BLINDNESS. 

Mind-blindness  is  that  symptom  or  condition  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual, l)Ocause  of  cerebral  lesion  or  disturbanw,  is  unable  to  recognize 
by  sight  once  familiar  objects.  Old  visual  memories  of  the  kind  re- 
quired for  recognition  (»f  particular  objects  are  no  longer  recalled. 

In  order  that  niind-blinJuess  shall  result,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
disease  shall  be  situated  either  in  the  cerebral  cortex  or  in  the  tracts 
which  associate  certain  jiiirts  of  the  e<»rtex.  Such  disease  l)oing  present, 
all  other  parts  of  the  intracranial  ai)i>aratus  may  be  normal,  and  yet 
the  patient  will  exhibit  this  syni])toui. 

Xumerous  synonyms  of  uiin<l-bliiHlness  are  used  and  serve  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  confuse  the  subject.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
soul-blindness,  psychic  blindness,  and  ()l)jeet-blin<luess.  Visual  apraxia, 
to  which  brief  reference  will  jiresently  Ik*  made,  is  still  another  syno- 
nym, and  Wyllie  has  suggested  the  term  visual  pragmatagnosia,  from 
the  Greek  Tznayiiay  an  object ;  and  ayviotria^  a  not  knowing.  It  is  j^os- 
sible  to  have  lost  the  power  of  recognizing  an  object  at  sight  and  yet 
be  able  to  recall  the  appearance  of  the  object;  or  both  the  ability  to 
recognize  the  object  at  sight  and  to  recall  its  image  may  l)e  lost  together. 
Wyllie  has  suggested  that  the  term  visual  pragmatamnesia  1x5  ai)plicd 
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to  the  loss  of  the  power  of  calling  up  in  memorj-  the  appearance  of  an 
object.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  in  the  difference  between 
visual  pragmatagnosia  and  visual  pragmatamnesia  we  have  a  distinction 
similar  to  that  which  is  drawn  between  cortical  word-blindness  and  pure 
word-blindness,  or  between  true  color-blindness  from  cerebral  disease 
and  cerebral  color  amnesia.  When  the  patient  has  lost  the  power  of 
recognizing  an  object  by  sight,  but  retains  the  ability  of  recalling  it  as 
a  visual  memory,  the  cortex  concerned  with  the  function  has  escaped 
disease,  but  the  tracts  associating  it  with  the  lower  or  primary  centres 
for  vision  are  destroyed ;  just  as  in  cortical  word-blindness  the  visual 
memories  of  words  cannot  be  recalled,  whereas  in  the  precortical,  or 
so-called  pure  word-blindness,  the  visual  memories  can  be  recalled,  but 
the  individual  is  not  able  to  recognize  words  through  vision. 

The  term  mind-blindness  or  object-blindness  might  in  a  general  sense 
be  made  to  cover  word-blindness,  letter-blindness  and  number-blindness ; 
indeed  these  are  but  varieties  of  a  general  object-blindness.  As  our 
knowledge  of  cerebral  function  and  cerebral  disease  increases,  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  shall  be  able  to  classify  mind-blindness  into  a  number  of 
sub-types.  The  uncivilized,  like  the  higher  forms  of  lower  animal  life, 
have  keen  powers  of  recognizing  natural  objects  and  the  living  beings 
around  them.  As  evolution  advances,  added  powers  of  recognition  are 
developed.  Doubtless  some  of  these,  like  the  ability  to  recognize  colors 
with  their  various  shades  and  tones,  artificial  designs  and  geometric 
forms  have  their  special  regions  of  representation  in  the  general  area  of 
object  seeing;  and  disease  limited  to  such  special  areas  or  centres  gives 
rise  to  special  types  of  mind-blindness.  The  area  concerned  with  the 
recognition  of  words  and  letters  is  not  the  only  one  developed  in  the 
educated  or  trained  human  being,  but  it  and  another  sub-area  of  large 
extent  concerned  with  the  recognition  of  persons,  places  and  objects,  nat- 
ural and  artificial,  are  all  that  have  so  far  been  differentiated.  It  is  for 
the  reasons  here  indicated  that  I  have  subdivided  the  area  for  object  see- 
ing as  shown  in  Fig.  3  and  Fig.  5.  While  mind-blindness  in  its  known 
forms  is  often  associated  with  word-  and  letter-blindness  and  other  forms 
of  visual  impairment  or  loss,  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  in  a  few 
recorded  instances  the  inability  to  recognize  faces  or  persons  has  been 
greater  than  that  for  objects  of  various  sorts.  A  woman  in  advanced 
years  under  my  care,  who  as  the  result  of  one  or  more  cerebral  seizures, 
suffered  from  word-blindness,  mind-blindness  and  other  often  associated 
phenomena,  was  entirely  unable  to  recognize  her  own  sons  by  sight,  al- 
though she  was  largely  able  to  recognize  her  surroundings  and  orient 
herself  with  regard  to  them. 
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The  term  apraxiu  iiitruJuceJ  by  Kussmaul,  is  not  exactly  synony- 
mous with  mind-blindness  or  s<jul-blindness,  but  includes  this  affection 
and  more.  As  defined  by  Kussmaul,  a})raxia  is  the  loss  of  the  memory 
of  the  uses  of  things  and  the  understanding  of  the  signs  by  which  things 
are  expressed.  Usually  tliejH.*  are  matters  of  visual  memory  and  the  signs 
usually  beeonie  known  to  us  through  sight,  hence  mind-blindness  and 
apraxia  in  such  eases  signify  th(»  same  thing;  but  the  patient  may  be 
apraxic  thnnigh  other  sensc»s  than  sight ;  if,  for  instance,  he  is  unable  to 
recall  through  hearing  the  nature  of  the  (►bject  or  objects  which  emit  the 
soun<l,  he  is  mind-  or  soul-deaf, — that  is,  he  is  apraxic  through  the  sense 
of  hearing.  The  rustling  uf  loaves  or  the  sound  of  a  waterfall,  or  the 
notes  of  a  bird  may  fail  to  n?call  the  objects  prr>ducing  the  sound,  just  as 
in  the  word-deaf,  the  soun<ls  of  wonls  convey  no  meaning  and  in  the 
nmsic-deaf,  musical  tones  are  unre(»ognized  as  such.  Tactile  apraxia  is 
exhibited  when  the  patient  is  unable  to  recognize  the  nature  and  use  of 
an  object  through  touch.  In  this  section  we  are  concerned  with  apraxia 
only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  sight. 

Burr^®  reports  the  ease  of  a  woman  sixty  years  old  who,  while  sit- 
ting at  the  table,  suddenly  lost  vision.  This  patient,  when  examined  by 
Burr,  was  mind-blind,  and  in  addition  she  failed  to  recognize  objects 
with  the  hands.  She  could  n(^t,  for  instance,  tell  what  a  watch  was  when 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  she  could  nc»t  feed  herself  because  of  her  in- 
ability to  recognize  a  spoon,  knife  and  fork.  She  seemed  to  recognize 
the  hand  of  another  person  when  it  was  gi'asped  and  also  a  few  other 
objects.  Here  the  apraxia  was  through  touch  and  perhai)S  stereognostic 
perception  as  well  as  sight.  Weir  Alitcliell  •"•''  had  recorded  a  similar 
case  in  1S02. 

What  has  just  l>een  said  regarding  apraxia  refers  to  sensory  apraxia, 
— that  is, to  the  dis(jr<l(M-  d\w  to  disease  on  tJK^  sensory  vr  receptive  side  of 
tlie  ln'ain.  Cases  are  on  recuril,  however,  wliieli  ^^eenl  to  show  that  a 
motor  as  well  as  a  visual  or  other  form  of  sensory  apraxia  may  be  exhib- 
ited, and  it  is  worth  while  to  briefly  refer  to  these  cases  as  they  belong  to 
the  matter  in  hand  in  a  diagnostic  way  because  it  may  sometimes  become 
necessary  to  differentiate  motor  a])raxia  from  visual  or  other  type  of  the 
sensory  disorder.  Pick,^^  for  exaini)le,  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case 
which  he  believes  to  be  one  of  motor  apraxia.  A  man  sixty-two  years 
old  had  for  tliree  years  before  coming  under  obser\'ation,  peculiar  at- 
tacks.   He  would  suddenly  find  himself  unable  to  siKJak  the  words  which 

*  Burr,  Jour,  of  Xerv.  and  Meiit.  I)i*«case,  May,  1897. 
"'Mitclii^ll,  Motlieal  Xows,  vol.  Ixii.  Oct.  1892. 
"  Pick,  Xourol.  (Viitralbl.,  vol.  xxi.  Nov.  1,  1902. 
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he  wished  to  utter  or  to  do  anything  desired.  He  could  not  read  or 
write,  and  everything  seemed  to  swim  Itefore  his  eyes.  He  had  neither 
paralysis  nor  loss  of  hearing,  and  in  three  days  he  was  again  normal. 
Similar  attacks  occurred  abtiut  once  in  two  wc^ks,  and  were  associated 
with  slight  tonic  masseter  spasm.     On  one  occasion  be  saw  a  mist  and 

Sery  rings. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  apraxia  ever  recorded  has  been 
reported  by  Liepmann.^*  In  tliis  ease  the  disorder  was  unilateral;  the 
patient  was  neither  hemianopsic  nor  mind-blind.  The  tactile  and  pain 
senses  %vere  much  diminished  in  the  right  half  of  the  body,  especially  in 
the  right  limbs.  The  power  of  localization  and  the  sense  of  position  and 
of  movement  of  the  limbs  seemed  to  be  absent.  The  only  motor  paraly- 
sis was  ill  the  lower  branch  of  the  left  facial  nerve.  This  patient 
had  motor  aphasia  and  could  only  say  a  few  words,  these  being  ai- 
rways the  same;  in  other  words,  they  were  the  recurring  utterances 
rf  Hughlings  Jaeksun,     lie  imderstood  what  was  said  to  him,  could 

ead,  and  obeyed  simple  commands  when  tbey  were  written,  provided 
his  movements  were  not  performed  with  the  right  limbs  alone.  The 
movements  of  the  head,  including  those  of  the  face  and  tongue,  were 
apraxic  on  both  sides.  When  he  was  asked  to  make  any  movement  with 
his  right  hand,  such  as  touching  the  nose  with  the  finger,  his  attempts 
were  unsueccssfnl ;  but  with  the  left  bond  the  command  was  promptly 
obeyed.  Wien  he  was  tickled  in  the  right  ear  he  made  no  movement 
of  defense;  but  with  tlie  left  hand  he  tried  to  remove  any  object  that 
was  placed  in  his  left  ear.  He  was  unable  to  remove  with  his  right  hand 
a  needle  stuck  in  his  right  thigh.  When  asked  to  pick  up  with  bis 
right  hand  one  of  several  objects  placed  before  him,  he  was  unable  to 
comply  with  tlie  request.  It  is  probable  that  he  understood  what  was 
asked  of  him,  because  after  he  bad  failed  to  pick  up  with  the  right  hand 
the  desired  article,  he  was  able  to  pick  it  up  with  the  left  hand  when 
simply  told  to  use  this  band,  without  the  name  of  the  article  being  men- 
tioned again.  Witii  the  right  hand  he  was  completely  agraphic;  but 
with  the  left  he  was  aide  to  do  mirror  writing,  although  the  letters  were 
very  irregular.  His  gait  was  nonnal.  Occasionally  he  i>erformed  an  in- 
tentional movement  correctly. 

In  this  ease  the  patient  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  aphasia 
with  dementia,  a  fact  of  medicolegal  as  well  as  of  neurological  inter- 
est.   Liepmann  believed  the  lesion  existed  in  the  third  frontal  gvTus  and 

"Liepmann,  Monatschrift  fdr  Psychmtrie  und  Neurologie,  July,  August,  and 
September,  U^OO,  vol.  viii.  Tliis  case  is  cited  by  Sprier,  with  comment*!,  in  Pro- 
gressive Medidne,  lOOO-lflOl. 
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ULSula,  without  implicating  to  any  extent  the  motor  area,  or  the  inferior 
or  superior  parietal  convolutions.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  tliat 
the  lesion  was  »o  placed,  or  at  least  so  limite«U  a^  I  have  seen  and  re- 
ported a  case  of  dei^tnictive  lesion  of  the  left  third  frontal  and  insulai 
in  which  no  such  unilateral  apraxia  was  present  although  the  case  pre- 
sented typical  aphasia. 

The  discovery  of  the  symptom  known  m  mind-blindness  was  due  to 
the  physiologist  Munk,  who  had  observed  it  as  the  result  of  several  extir- 
pation experiments  on  dogs.  He  found  in  some  cases^  when  he  removed 
8  portion  of  the  occipital  lobcj?,  the  clog,  while  still  retaining  the  power  to 
see  objects,  and  to  avoid  them  through  the  medium  of  sight,  was  evi- 
dently unable  to  recognize  the  meaning  and  use  of  such  objects.  The  dog 
from  which  a  portion  of  the  occipital  lobe  had  been  removed,  for  exam- 
ple, no  longer  recognized  his  master,  other  dogs  with  which  he  had  been 
long  familiar,  or  the  food  which  was  placed  lx*fore  him, — except,  in  the 
last  case,  through  the  sense  of  smelL  He  gave  to  this  symptom  the  name 
of  seelenblindheit  (soul-blindness  or  mind-blinLlness).  He  believed  that 
this  sjTnptom  was  due  tn  lesion  of  the  region  for  visual  memories,  the 
visnal  memory  field,  the  visual  portion  of  the  concrete  memory  field  or 
concrete  concept  area  of  the  writer.  Flechsig  holds  practically  to  the 
view,  l>elieving  that  not  only  mincl-bliudness  but  mind-deafness 
^are  due  to  lesions  of  portions  of  this  great  association  area. 

The  truth  is  tliat  all  syiuptoius  which  result  from  impairment  or 
diMiurh^ioo  of  concrete  cimoepts  or  concrete  memories  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  kiiont  of  centres  locato»l  in  die  great  concrete  concept  area,  or  in 
ibe  trfteta  going  to  or  coming  f  ri>m  the  centrci^  of  this  area,  nr  associating 
tlKsm  together.    Mindd^lintlness  results,  or  may  result,  from  lesion  of  the 

Hdl  cortox  or  suljcortex  of  this  area ;  mind-deaf iiess,  from  the  audi- 
■  tory  portion  of  this  area ;  HHtereognosis,  from  lejsiona  of  that  portion  of 
this  area  devoted  to  the  rmJrtcular  mnm  and  stercognostic  perception; 
tactile  amnesia,  from  lesif^ns  <if  the  centres  and  tracts  concerned  with 
tactile  recognition;  music-deafness,  from  lesions  of  the  centres  and 
tracts  related  to  the  function  of  intonation;  and  so  on  throughout  the 
entire  li-^l  of  coiMTcte  nicmorich  and  their  centres  and  tracts. 

Munk^s  view?  regarding  the  cxtt-nt  <ff  cortex  sufficient  to  cause 
mind-blindneflit  do  not  api>eal  to  tho  writer,  as  they  have  not  to  others,  as 
correct, — -fhiii  for  theoretical  rcasr>ns  and  tiocause  of  clinicopathologi- 
cal  oh^enratiun.  Murtk  exprosst^d  the  crpinion  that  extirpation  of  the 
circular  nrvn  erf  the  cortfrx  so  unnill  ns  fifteen  millimetres  in  diameter 
and  two  niillirnetr«>ii  in  th!ckne»H  wnulrl  cause  in  (lie  animal  the  phe- 
nornMi.*!    ulilrli   ]it*   <h'<'t(nuii((]   jm   Hrrffnthhtidhcff,      The   term  seelen- 
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blindheU  was  used  by  Muiik  in  contradiatinction  to  rindenblindheU  or 
cortical  blindnesa,  in  whieli  the  animal  becomes  totally  blind  to  all  im- 
pressions; it  is  unable,  in  of  her  words,  to  see  any  objects  presented  to 
it  as  well  as  to  recall  the  image  of  one  formerly  seen.  Observations  on 
man  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  dogs,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  somewhat  larger  area  of  the  cortex  on  both  sides  shall  be  destroyed 

,  than  that  indicated  by  ilunk;  and  yet  he  was  not  as  far  wrong  as 
Goltz  and  some  of  his  most  canstic  critics  would  have  ns  believe.    Cases 

^ftP0  now  on  record,  some  of  which  %vill  be  presently  given,  in  which  com- 
paratively limited  lesions  of  the  visual  cortex  of  l>oth  hemispheres  have 
given  rise  to  mind-blindness.  It  is  not,  however,  correct  to  regard  the 
regions,  destruction  of  which  causes  mind-blindness,  as  those  for  clear 
or  central  vision ;  while,  as  has  been  stated^  the  centre  for  the  macula 
is  the  centre  for  clear  vision  and  for  the  recognition  of  minute  objects 
and  objects  with  sjiecial  forms,  such  as  those  for  words,  letters,  numbers 
and  geometrical  figures,  the  cortical  areas  of  peripheral  representa- 
tion, like  the  peripheral  retina  itself,  are  capable  of  recognizing  many 
objects.  The  truth  is,  as  I  have  already  staterl,  that  mind-blindness 
itself  needs  division  and  has  a  considerable  sub-di visional  curtical  rep- 
resentation. The  individual  may  be  mind-blind  for  jiersons,  or  places, 
or  figures,  words  or  letters,  or  any  of  these  or  any  combinations  of  these, 
the  powers  of  recognizing  the  others  remaining. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  of  the  early  cases  of  mind-blindness  is 
that  recorded  by  Lissauer  ^^  in  great  detail  and  with  a  discussion  by  him 

I  of  the  pathologj'  and  symptomatology-  of  the  affection  and  the  methods 
of  studying  it.  The  patient  was  a  man  eighty  years  old,  who  for  three 
years  before  coming  muler  ubservation  had  had  attacks  of  dizziness 
which  were  often  so  violent  that  he  fell.  For  about  a  year  he  had  been 
forgetful;  he  often  could  not  recall,  for  instance,  the  ages,  names  and 
number  of  his  children.  After  a  special  attack  he  complained  that  he 
could  not  see  as  well  as  before.  He  bumped  against  doors  and  other 
objects  and  eould  not  go  around  alone.  He  mistook  parts  of  his  dress 
and  all  sorts  of  objects;  he  did  not  recognize  his  own  daughter.  His 
mind  was  clear  for  familiar  business  matters.  The  attacks  of  mind- 
blindness  were  transient. 

On  examination,  while  he  showed  signs  of  old  age,  he  was  not  in 
any  way  demented.  While  he  could  speak  intelligently  and  easily  he 
was  unable  to  recognize  everything.  By  touch  and  hearing  he  at  once 
recognized  everything.     His  sight,  except  for  his  mind-blindness,  was 


•■  Lissauer,  Archiv  ftir  Psycfiiatric  und  Nervenheilkunde,  vol.  xxl.  1880-90* 
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good.  He  drew  objects  or  designs  but  afterwards  he  cou!d  not  reoo^ize 
them.  He  perceived  but  could  not  apperceive.  With  the  exception  of 
the  iTiind-bliiidness,  nothing  else  of  iniportanec  could  be  made  out.  His 
hearing  was  dull,  but  lie  showed  no  cerebral  affection  of  hearing  or  of 
speech.  He  was  not  paraly:tetl  and  had  no  impairment  or  disturbance 
of  sensation.    His  ocular  movements  and  reflexes  were  good* 

The  patient  during  six  months  after  he  first  came  under  observation 
made  some  improvementj  and  then  failed  to  make  any  further  progress. 
At  times  during  this  period  considerable  vacillations  were  observed  in 
the  amount  and  degree  of  his  miud-blindness.  He  would  recognize 
objects  at  one  time  while  he  would  fail  to  do  so  at  another.  Even  after 
he  had  made  considerable  improvement  he  would  oeeasionallv  show  a 
degree  of  inability  to  recognize  objects  as  bad  as  he  had  at  any  time. 
The  case  was  not  followed  until  death  but  is  nevertheless  one  of  much 
value  because  of  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  was  investigated  and 
descrilied. 

In  a  case  reported  by  F.  Miiller,^^  the  left  occipital  lobe  was  almost 
destroyed  by  a  tuumr  and  softening,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  cal- 
losum  was  implicated  in  the  softening,  and  the  associating  tracts  con- 
necting the  right  occipital  lobe  with  the  left  hemisjihere  and  its  speech 
centres  were  interrupted.  In  this  way  Miiller  explains  the  optic  apha- 
sia and  alexia  which  were  present*  Mind-blindness  was  also  present  iii 
this  case. 

iliiller  mentions  that  mind-blindness  is  often  associated  with  optio 
aphasia  and  asymbolia,  and  he  gives  the  reference  to  a  number  of  cases* 
Even  more  commonly  it  is  associated  with  alexia^  and  he  refers  to  sev- 
eral examples.  In  a  number  of  cases  right  hemianopsia  existed.  Miil- 
ler says  that  in  all  cases  of  pronounced  mind-blindness  with  satisfactory 
necropsy  (1802)  disease  of  the  occipital  lobe  was  found,  or  of  the  parts 
adjoining,  as  in  two  cases  in  wdiich  the  parietal  lobe  was  affected.  Of 
t\\^enty  cases,  both  hemispheres  w^ere  diseased  in  fourteen  i  and  of  these 
both  occipital  lobes  were  affected  in  twelve;  in  one,  the  right  oocipital 
loljc  and  the  left  frontal  lobe  were  affected ;  and  in  one  the  left  occipital 
and  the  right  parietal  lobes  were  affected.  In  six  cases  the  lesion  was 
unilateral^  and  of  these  the  left  hemisphere  was  diseased  in  four  cases 
(in  two  the  left  occipital  and  in  t\vo  the  left  parietal).  In  two  cases 
the  right  occipital  lobe  alone  was  diseased. 

Wemickcj  Wilbrand,  Bruns,  Stolting  and  others  believe  that  the 
occipital  lobes  are  of  equal  value  in  function,  especially  in  the  recogni- 
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tion  of  objects,  and  that  mind-blindness  can  exist  only  when  both  occip- 
iral  lobes  are  diseased,  iliiller  thinks  it  has  been  shown  satisfac- 
torilj  that  mind-blindness  may  be  caused  by  unilateral  lesion,  as  the 
examination  of  the  brain  must  be  niierosoopic  and  not  merely  macro 
ficopic.  It  seems  to  him  more  prnl)able  that  lesiuns  of  the  outer  i>ortion 
of  the  occipital  lobes,  especially  on  the  left  side,  cause  mind-blindness. 
The  destruction  of  the  tracts  in  the  eallosuni  eonnechiig  the  occipital 
lobes  or  one  occipital  lol)e  with  other  parts  of  the  <»p]H>site  hemisphere 
is  of  much  importance  in  the  causation  of  mind-blindness. 

Liepmann  ^*^  has  reported  a  case  of  practically  uncomplicated  mind* 
blindness  in  a  music  teacher,  aged  fifty  years,  who  had  an  apoplectic 
attack,  Septendjcr,  IQOl,  After  this  he  did  everything  in  a  reverse  or 
foolish  manner  as,  fur  instance,  washing  in  his  soup.  He  did  not  recog- 
nize large  objects,  nor  his  own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  but  recognized 
persons  by  the  voice.  He  did  not  know  bis  o^vn  wife  by  sight;  color 
perception  was  much  disturbed.  A  small  defect  was  present  in  the 
up|>er  right  quadrant  of  the  visual  field  ;  vision  was  two-thirds.  lie 
could  imitate  large  mo%*ements  fairly  well.  Well-known  f)bjccts  were 
often  wrongly  named.  Kecognition  through  touch  was  slightly  dis- 
turbed, but  through  bearing  was  normal,  ilotor  aphasia  was  absent^  as 
was  also  sensory  aphasia,  unless  his  wrongly  naming  objects  might  be 
BO  considered. 

The  patient  died  in  1J>04,  two  years  after  the  ease  was  first  recorded 
by  Liepmann.  A  necropsy  showed  most  intei-esting  results*  Lesions 
were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  braiiij  on  the  left  iji  the  lower  (x^cipital 
convolutions,  and  on  the  right  in  the  angular  and  second  occipital  convo- 
lutions. In  tlie  right  hemicerebrum  the  area  of  softening  was  on  the 
convexity,  and  extended  from  the  angular  gyre  through  the  gray  and 
white  matter  of  the  second  occipital  gyre. 

A  case  reported  by  Scrieux''^  is  of  value  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plication of  object-blindness  with  other  symptoms  like  word-blindness. 
This  cascj  which  was  published  in  1801,  is  cited  by  Wyllie.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  woman  sixty-two  years  old,  who  in  1888  had  a  temporary 
paralytic  attack  with  lasting  visual  disturbances,  and  in  1890  had  a  sec- 
ond seizure  with  epileptiform  spasms,  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and 
delirium,  'ttlien  examined  six  months  later,  she  was  word-blind, 
agraphic,  word-deaf,  and  paraph asic.  She  also  showed  marked  mind- 
blindness  with  intact  general  intelligence.     She  was  unable  to  recognize 


•'  Liepmann,  Allgeiheinc  Zeitschrtft  fiir  Priychiatrie,  B<^rlin.  voL  lix,  1002. 
•"S^ri^ux,  Conipt.  Rend.  Soc.  dv  BioL,  December.  1801. 
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her  nearest  relations,  said  that  people  around  her  seemed  to  be  wearing 
masks,  tliat  her  daughter's  faee  appeared  "  flat  as  a  skate."  The  object- 
blindness  was  most  marked  with  regard  to  faces,  although  exhibited  in 
less  degree  with  reference  to  other  things.  She  could  recognize  some  ob- 
jects, but  not  others;  a  eomb^  for  instance,  was  mistaken  for  a  pen 
holder.  She  died  of  pneumonia  a  few  months  after  the  observations  of 
Serieux  were  made.  At  the  autopsy,  lesions  were  fomid  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. In  the  left  hemi sphere  were  present  patclies  of  softening 
in  the  supramarginal  (subparictal)  gj^re,  and  in  the  caudal  extremity 
of  the  first  temporal  gyr^ ;  in  the  right  were  large  areas  of  softening  in- 
volving  the  angidar  and  supramarginal  gyres,  and  also  the  caudal  ex- 
tremities of  the  first  and  second  temporal. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  the  few  other  cases  of  mind-blind- 
ness which  are  recorded  are  not  of  equal  value  witli  those  of  Liepmann 
and  of  SerieiiXj  hut  all  point  to  the  existence  of  centres  for  object  recog- 
nition by  sight  in  the  temporo-occipital  convolution  from  the  second  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth. 

Two  cases  have  fidlen  imder  my  observation,  of  transient  or  recur* 
ring  mind-blindness.  In  both  of  these  cases  operation  was  performed 
for  the  removal  of  a  brain  lesion,  presumed  to  be  a  tumor,  although  in 
one  case  at  least  the  result  did  nut  confirm  this  ojunion.  In  this  case 
the  patient  presented  in  the  right  half  of  the  body  disorders  of  sensa- 
tion, stereoguosis  and  coordination.  lie  was  partially  Avordnleaf,  word- 
blind,  and  letter-blind,  and  late  in  the  case  showed  marked  hemiparesis. 
The  operation  was  performed  with  the  view  of  exposing  the  brain  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  first  temporal  convolution.  A  large  patch 
of  necrotic  tissue^  having  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  with  its 
base  towards  the  occipital  pole  of  the  brain,  was  uncovered.  The  lesion 
may  have  extended  further  than  was  revealed  by  the  operation.  It  not 
improbably  iuclnded  the  caudal  extremities  of  the  first  and  second  tem- 
poral convolutions,  and  possibly  more. 

The  operation  was  performed  four  years  prior  to  the  writing  of  this 
article,  and  the  patient  is  still  living  and  in  fair  health,  hut  is  hemi- 
plegic,  partially  hemianiestlietic  and  aphasic.  lie  suffered  at  times 
from  curious  attacks  which  can  properly  be  described  as  periods  of  mind- 
blindness  or  object-blindness.  Recently^  I  re-examined  this  patient. 
I  found  that  his  hemiplegie  condition  had  gradually  become  worse,  the 
paralysis  having  visibly  increased,  especially  during  the  last  year.  He 
showed  some  slight  improvement  in  the  ability  to  name  objects  looked 
at,  also  in  being  able  to  name  many  words.  He  could  not,  however, 
form  phrases  or  sentences.     He  seems  still  to  be  partially  word-deaf, 
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being  thrown  into  confusion  in  trying  to  understand  mucii  that  was 
said  to  him.  He  continued  largely  word-Llind,  but  recognized  an  occa- 
sional wordj  writing  being  understood  rather  Ijettcr  than  printed  matter. 

His  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  stated  that,  l^eginning  about  two 
months  after  the  operationj  the  patient  had  at  irregular  intervals  spells 
of  temporary  mind-blindness  or  object-blindness.  In  these,  which  would 
last  from  a  few  minutes  to  one  or  two  hours,  while  he  would  seem  to 
know  his  wife,  he  was  apparently  unable  to  recognize  others.  In  these 
attacks  also  he  appeared  unable  to  recognize  objects  or  his  surroundings; 
he  seemed  dazed,  would  look  around  as  if  wondering  who  the  persons 
and  what  the  objects  around  him  were,  repeating  ahnost  constantly  one 
word,  *'  What,  what/'  He  could  not  understand  anything  that  was  said 
to  him  at  the  time  of  these  spells,  and  became  greatly  confused  and  irri- 
tated* His  wife  said  that  he  remembered  these  spells  after  they  passed 
off,  and  would  say  *'  Awful,  awful,"  as  if  in  great  dread  of  them.  Ex- 
amination showed  that  he  understood  the  use  of  most  objects,  such  as  the 
telephone,  a  pen,  ink,  shears,  and  paper.  An  effort  was  made  to  examine 
him  for  color-blindness ;  he  could  not  recognize  red  and  blue,  but  seemed 
to  know  green  and  yellow;  but  when  the  examination  was  continued, 
he  became  confused,  and  was  unable  to  recognize  any  colors. 

In  the  second  case  referred  to,  in  which  operation  exposing  the  occip- 
itiil  lolje  was  perfurmed,  and  portions  of  the  cortex  removed  or  con- 
tused, corresponding  to  the  parts  of  the  first  and  second  occipital  con- 
volutions, the  man  suffered  not  only  from  optic  aphasia,  but  tem- 
porarily from  objeet'bliudness.  At  first,  he  did  not  at  times  recognize 
persons  and  things.     The  impairment  was  only  partial. 

Briefly  stated,  the  patliological  cause  of  mind-blindness  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  lesion  or  lesions  of  the  visual  portion  of  the  concrete  mem- 
ory field.  Usually  tlie  disease  is  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  but  transient 
forms  of  the  affection,  and  perhaps,  in  exceptional  instances,  the  per- 
sisting disorder  may  be  caused  by  a  destructive  lesion  of  the  left  optic 
memory  field.  In  the  second  place,  lesions  of  the  tracts  which  connect 
the  higher  visual  field  with  the  lower  or  primary  visual  centres  may 
cause  this  syuiptom.  When  the  affection  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  asso- 
ciation fibres  it  is,  if  unilateral^  so  situated  as  to  destroy  the  tracts  which 
coimect  the  primary  or  lower  visual  centres  on  both  sides  with  the  higher 
visual  area  on  one  side. 


WORD-BLINDNESS  AND  ALLIED  DISORDERS. 

In  several  places  in  the  present  chapter  reference  has  l»een  made  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  angular  convolution  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere 
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and  its  iiLzi^fril^'K  i^I^lxjrliOiii  U  i^ituatetl  a  centre  for  the  stonge  of 
the  viiual  I-jl^^.  .:  x-^r-ia.  In  La  n«jt  infret|uently  spoken  of  as  the 
oeiitre  f:r  v.v.r  i-rtet;!:.^.  Fr.  Li  tLe  laat  and  m<jat  important  development 
of  the  ViZLHz  rlt:^!  area,  rhe  vLiuai  f)«jnion  of  the  cijnerete  memory  field. 
A  des:rj<r.Iv*:  Ift^I-.n  of  rlie  cortex  •>£  rliL-^  regi«jn  or  of  the  traeta  entering 
it  froiL  'i-fr  zr^zzjirj  or  lower  viriiial  i^ntre  will  cause  the  symptom  to 
which  Kujc::^':l  jrare  rhe  name,  wor-l-Llindness.  One  of  the  hest  defini- 
tioiia  of  wor'i-oilr.'iriejw  L-,  rhat  of  Eareman,  who  Jeacribes  it  as  a  form 
of  rerhal  amr:f:?;;a  in  which  rhe  patient  has  l«jst  the  memory  of  the  coa- 
ventional  meaning  'jf  graphic  .'»yTnl>jl.'-.  lie  sees  these  symbols,  he  knows 
tliat  they  dilTer  fn^m  their  environments,  but  he  cannot  translate  them 
mentally  into  wonls.  They  are  to  him  as  if  they  had  never  had  any 
significance. 

The  two  chief  varieties  of  word-blinJnesa  now  usually  described  are 
known  respectively  a.i  ci>rtical  word-blindness  and  pure  word-blindness. 
By  cortical  wor«!-blinrlnesH  U  meant  that  variety  of  this  form  of  aphasia 
which  i.i  tliie  ro  leMion  limited  to  the  c«^rtex;  while  the  term  pure  word- 
blindnesfl  wan  applidl  by  r>ejerine  to  the  form  which  is  dependent  upon 
a  Icftinn  of  rhe  tract.-*  which  enter  the  Cf^rtical  centre  for  word-seeing  from 
the  primary  visual  centres.  The  term  pure  word-blindness  like  pure 
wonl-«leafneaa  does  not  seem  to  Ijc  a  happy  one,  but  Ls  perhaps  better 
retainetl,  a.-*  it  ha.s  become  fixed  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is 
objectionable  in  the  sense  that  a  numlier  of  similar  designations  are  of 
donl^rful  cle:lmc^•s, — as,  for  in.-tance.  flunk's  s^^iil-blindness  {seelenr 
hllndhrlt),  which  is  u.-^ed  a.s  a  c«mrra.-rinir  term  with  his  cortical  blind- 
ness (rindcnhlindheit) :  ono  .le?i:m:Ui*'ii  i-  fMunded  upon  the  psycholog- 
ical idea,  that  r.f  psychic  l.iiii-lne>s.  aii.l  the  other  is  anatomico-patho- 
logical in  its  oriirin.  R-fr-rriiiir  r--  the  Mindiio-.^  oaiised  by  the  destruction 
(if  cortical  brain  sul>>tai:«v. 

In  cortical  worJ-Miiidnc.s.-^  rhe  paMonr  is  u!iable  to  o^mprehend  words 
bv  sljiht  and  is  al-^  a-rai-liic.  <  )wi:i-  r..  rhe  I  ss  -■{  rhe  memory  of  visual 
images,  ho  cannot  recall  rhoH-  f-r  the  piirpo.^^s  of  writing.  In  the  pure 
word-blind  patient,  while  he  eai.!;.  r  .■..r'i|.n!itTi'l  w.-n^,  either  printed  or 
written,  by  Kvking  ir  'h^-vA  l.e  may  l-r  aM.^  ro  wrire  spontaneously  or 
from  dictation,  as  his  c.t:;.':iI  c,  r-.rn-  t-r  ^iie  viMial  i:i!ages  of  words  and 
letters  is  not  desrrtyea,  l-ir  it  hi^  i  ^'  s  l-*^  nMiMvod  even  for  a  moment 
from  the  written  page  he  ear.-.-'  rer,.-:i/e  :he  w.-rd  which  he  has  just 
written. 

While  we  owe  to  lV;er":'..-  a  r]r^r^r  rnT;ce|^ri-n  of  the  manner  in 
which  wordbIin.lne<^  ii-ialiy  ..ri-iv.-.  .,  .1.-  ..l.<.-varinn  of  two  forms 
-^f  Word-blindtu-s  .Th'  in   win -^   •;■.    :-'i-:"    i^  aLrrar^hic  mid  the  Other 
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in  which  he  retains  the  power  of  writing  from  dictation  or  spontane- 
ously, is  not  new,  Westphal,  who  is  cited  bv  Kiissniaiil,  many  years  ago 
recorded  the  case  of  an  actor  who  was  hemiplegic  and  incompletely 
aphasic.  Although  he  could  speak  with  fluency,  he  coxild  not  recognize 
or  understand  some  words.  He  was  completely  alexie,  and  while  he 
could  writo  from  dictation,  he  immediately  afterwards  could  not  com- 
prehend the  words  he  had  written. 


NO- 


Lm* 


BO. 


KQyr. 


IQ 


.00' 


7iQ.  IS.— DeJerine'fidlAgrnm  flhowlng  the  po&iUoo  of  the  legion  cau&Ing  pure  word>blfiidoc». 

The  exact  view  of  Dejerine  with  regard  to  the  uiaiiner  in  which  pure 
word'blindness  is  caused  can  be  best  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram- 
matic  illustration,  Fig,  18,  %vliich  is  reproduced  by  permission  from 
Wyllie's  work  on  the  Di^orderis  of  S|»eech» 

"An  examination  of  this  diagram  (Fig.  IS)  will  enable  the  reader  to 

understand  quite  easily  the  relation  of  the  eyes  to  the  primary  visual 

centre  in  the  occipital  lobe.    In  the  diagram,  the  left  optic  tract  and  its 

connections  are,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  given  in  deep  black.     The 
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reader  will,  on  looking  at  the  diagram,  at  once  understand  how  section 
of  tlie  left  optic  tract,  BO,  would  produce  homonymous  hemianopsia  in 
the  opposite  lialf  of  the  field  of  visiou.  lie  will  also  see  that  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced  by  a  lesion  further  back,  either  in  the  optic 
thalamus,  in  the  radiations  of  Gratiolet,  or  in  the  primary  cortical  centre 
itself.  But  he  will  note  that  word-blindness  will  not,  in  any  of  these 
casefi,  be  added  to  the  hemi anopsia,  unless  the  lesion  be  situated  at  about 
X,  and  80  cut  across  not  only  the  fibres  which  connect  the  angular  con- 
volution with  the  left  occipital  lobe,  but  also  those  which  connect  it  with 
the  right  one/' 

As  the  early  cases  illustrating  the  difference  between  cortical  and 
precortical  word-blindness  are  comparatively  well  known,  I  shall  refer 
here  only  to  a  few  cases  somewhat  recently  reported. 

Dejerine  and  Thomas  ^"^  rejxirt  an  additional  case  of  a  woman  who 
developed  right  hemiplegia  and  hemiana?sthesia  with  right  hemianopsia 
and  simultaneous  loss  of  the  power  of  writing  eight  years  before  her 
death.  After  a  slight  temporar}'  paraphasia  she  regained  the  power  of 
speaking;  she  understood  all  that  was  said  to  her;  she  was  able  to 
write,  but  immediately  afterwards  couM  not  understand  what  she  had 
written ;  she  was  word-blind,  with  the  exception  that  she  could  recognize 
an  occasional  letter.  Two  years  after  her  first  apoplectiform  attack  she 
had  a  second,  and  after  this  she  became  unable  to  write  at  all,  either 
spontaneously  or  from  clictatioUj  her  other  symptoms  remaining  much 
the  same.  The  lesion  in  this  case  was  very  large ;  so  large,  indeed,  as  to 
interfere  a  little  with  reasoning  on  the  basis  of  the  findings.  It  was 
important  w^ith  regard  to  the  views  of  Dejeriue  as  to  the  cortical  word- 
blindness  and  pure  word-blindness  that  the  angular  convolution  escaped. 
A  large  focus  of  softening  involved  tlie  third  temporal  convolution  and 
the  posterior  ends  of  the  first  and  tliird  <3ccipital,  while  ventromesially  it 
destroyed  the  cuneus,  the  fusiform,  lingual  and  subcallosal  gyres, 
the  hippocampus  and  cornu  ammonis;  the  pulvinar  and  internal  genicu- 
late body  were  also  destroyed.  The  patient  died  from  recent  hemor- 
rhage. 

One  of  the  most  recent  cases  hearing  upon  the  subject  of  pure  word- 
blindness  is  recorded  by  ITinshelwood,  Macphail  and  Ferguson,®*  this 
report  also  containing  several  other  facts  of  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  aphasia.  A  man,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  who  w^as  a  teacher  of  French 
and  German,  suddenly  found  that  he  had  lost  entirely  the  ability  to  read 


*'  Dejorino  and  ThomaB,  Rev.  N^^urol.,  July  1.5,  1004.  p.  645. 

•*  HiiiBheiwood,  Macphail,  and  Ferguson,  Brit.  M**d»  Journ.^  Nov.  12,  1904. 
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wards  or  letters.  He  could  write  correctly  to  dictation  but  could  not,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  read  what  he  had  written,  lie  had  a  right  lateral 
homonymous  hemianopsia.  He  was  under  observation  for  nine  years 
until  his  death,  no  other  symptoms  developing,  lie  was  able,  only  to  a 
very  limited  degree,  to  reacquire  the  visual  memories  of  Avords.  His 
death  was  due  to  a  hemorrhage  into  the  right  half  of  the  cerebellum  as 
was  ehowTi  by  necropsy.  The  lesion  causing  the  word-blindness^  letter- 
blindness  and  hemianopsia  was  a  necrotic  cyst  in  the  occipital  lobe.  The 
cortex  destroyed  was  summarized  by  the  recorder  as  a  large,  triangular 
area  limited  by  the  calcarine  fissure  internally  and  by  the  third  tem- 
poral gyre  externally,  with  the  apex  at  the  occipital  lobe.  The  cor- 
tex of  the  cuneus  with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
calcarine  fissure  was  not  destroyed ;  the  fibres  passing  to  and  from  the 
cunens  were,  however,  involved  as  were  also  the  fibres  going  from  the 
cuneus  to  other  iXiTtions  of  the  occipital  cortex,  and  also  the  fibres  passing 
to  the  left  angular  gjTe  from  both  the  left  and  right  primary  cor- 
tical visual  centres.  As  the  left  angular  gyre  was  intact,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  case,  as  the  autliors  assert,  supports  the  views  of  Dejerine 
and  of  Serieux  as  to  the  distinction  between  precortical  or  pure  word- 
blindness  and  cortical  word-blindness. 

I  have  emphasized  the  views  of  Dejerine  with  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  his  pure  word-blindness  and  cortical  word-blindness,  or 
what  I  would  prefer  to  call  precortical  or  qualified  word-blindness,  and 
cortical  or  absolute  word-blindness,  and  also  have  given  his  hypothesis  as 
to  the  position  of  the  lesions  in  these  two  forms  of  visual  aphasia  illus- 
trating these  facts  by  references  to  a  few  recorded  cases.  It  must  not 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  views  of  Dejerine  neeessarily  explain 
all  cases  of  his  so-called  pure  word-blindness.  Cases  are  on  record  which 
do  not  bear  out  the  supposition  that  this  form  of  visual  aphasia  is  always 
dependent  uiK>n  a  precortical  lesion.  Several  cases  are  now  on  record 
in  which  the  so-called  pure  word-blindness  or  pure  word-deafness  or  both, 
in  the  same  ease,  were  present,  yet  the  lesion  in  whole  or  in  part  affected 
the  cortical  centres  for  word-seeing  and  word-hearing.  Strohmayer®^ 
has  examined  the  cases  of  pure  sensory  aphasia  accessible  to  him,  six  in 
alL  He  points  out  the  important  fact  that  in  five  of  these  cases  the 
lesions  were  bilateral,  implicating  both  the  cortex  and  the  subcortex  of 
the  temporal  lobe.  In  only  one  case  was  the  lesion  unilateral,  and  here 
it  was  confined  to  the  left  temporal  cortex.    From  a  study  of  these  cases 
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lie  argues  that  the  le^inns  causing  ]>ure  sensory  aphasia  are  bilateral, 
although,  as  has  U^mi  indieatcil,  a  few  eases  like  those  of  Dejerine  and 
Serieux,  fur  instance,  si*eni  to  make  this  doubtful. 

As  has  l>een  sliown  in  a  prcnviling  section  of  this  chapter,  according 
to  the  views  of  Lannegi'ace,  ierrier,  G(»wers  and  the  writer,  each  angular 
gj're  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  centre  t>f  representation  for  both  inaculse. 
If  this  1)0  the  case*,  it  nn^ht  1)0  possible  for  the  ])atient  to  be  word-blind 
from  lesion  of  the  hiirlier  visual  area  of  one  h(*mis])here  with  or  without 
a  precortical  lesion  or  a  lesion  in  the  (►ppositc  hemisphere  and  yet  retain 
some  power  of  writinir  spontaneously  an<l  from  dictation  with  the  help 
of  the  undiseased  angular  convolution. 

Ilinshehvood  ""  recently  reported  a  case  which  seems  to  show  that 
when  an  individual  knows  more  than  one  laniiuaire  lie  may  l>econie  word- 
blind  to  one  hingua^xe  alone,  or  the  word-Mi ndness  may  vary  in  degree 
in  the  case  of  the  dilferent  languages.  He  had  a  patient  who  became 
unable  to  read  English,  but  could  read  (Ireek,  and  had  2)artial  word- 
blindness  for  Latin.  On  testing  this  man  for  French,  a  greater  degree 
of  word-blindness  was  manifested  than  in  the  reading  of  Latin.  Even 
with  English  the  word-blindness  was  n<»t  absulutely  comijlete,  and  there 
was  no  lei ter-bli ndness.  Ilinslielwood  believes  that  in  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who  is  able  to  rea<l  several  languages,  tin*  letter  and  word  visual 
inuiges  of  each  language  will  be  grou])ed  together,  forming  thus  a  series 
of  separate  gnaii»s  within  ilie  centre  for  word-seeing.  If  the  whole  centre 
is  destroyetl  or  its  funetiniuil  aetiviry  al)oli>lied,  the  individual  will  be 
word-blind  to  all  languages:  if  there  is  oidy  a  partial  interf(»rence  with 
the  centre,  then  the  w«ir<l-l»]in(lne-s  nuiy  be  mily  ]»artial  and  nuiy  be  lim- 
ited to  a  single  gr«»n]»  •»!'  ilie-c  vi-ual  (']iaiig<*<,  — /.r.,  to  a  single  language. 
The  same  writer  refers  t«)  annijier  ])aii<'iit  wlm  wa>  wnrd-deaf  to  French, 
his  native  1"iigue,  but  e«.»uM  understand  what  was  said  to  bini  in  Eng- 
lish. The  exi»lanalion  otVered  is  similar  :«•  that  given  for  his  case  of 
w<;rd-blintlness  to  lauiiuages :  in  <»tlier  wonl.-.  if  in  the  word-hearing 
centre,  the  auditory  imager  "f  <lill'erent  languages  are  arranged  in  sep- 
arate grnuj»s.  in  a  partial  Icsi'Mi  «»n('  gmu]*  may  be  interfered  with  or 
destrc»ye(l,  while  the  others  are  ]»resi'rved. 

T'sually  in  word-bli  ndness  jis  in  any  ( it  her  form  of  sensory  aphasia 
or  of  motor  aphasia,  the  lesion-  determining  the  symptonuitologj'  are 
Ioeate<l  in  the  left  liemieerebrum  ;  the  only  exceptions  to  this  presumably 
being  those  eases  in  which  the  cerebral  aiTection  occurs  in  left-handed 
l)ersons.     Of  the  few  cases  which  have  been  seen  to  confirm  this  left- 


"  llinshflwood,  Lancet.  Veh.  S.  1902,  p.  358. 
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sided  localization  the  right-handedness  of  at  least  some  of  the  patients 
afFected  with  the  aj^hasia  has  been  in  doubt. 

Recently  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  T.  11.  Weisenburg,  I  have  pub- 
lished the  account  of  a  case  of  marked  sensorimotor  aphasia  associated 
with  left  hemiplegia  and  some  other  phenomena.®^ 

The  patient  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  had  a  severe  apoplectic  stroke. 
He  was  seen  by  me  a  day  or  two  after  the  seizure  and  then  presented 
the  usual  phenomena  of  a  severe  cerebral  hemorrhage.  WTien  he  re- 
covered from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  attack,  he  was  found  to  be 
completely  hemiplegic  on  the  left  side  and  almost  absolutely  aphasic. 
He  was  seen  by  me  only  ouce  or  twice  at  times  closely  related  to 
his  apoplexy.  I  saw  him,  however,  a  year  later  when  he  regained 
the  use  of  his  left  extremities  so  that  he  was  able  to  walk  about  with 
the  usual  hemiplegic  gait,  and  his  aphasia  had  improved  to  a  certain 
extent. 

About  a  year  after  his  first  seizure  he  had  a  convulsion,  three  or 
four  the  following  year,  and  the  third  year  still  more.  Dr.  Harv^ey 
Gushing,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  performed  an  osteoplastic  opera- 
tion designed  to  completely  cover  the  motor  region  of  the  right  side,  and 
to  a  less  extent,  the  area  posterior  to  it.  After  the  operation,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  coming  under  observation,  which  was  about  a  year  later, 
he  had  one  or  two  spasmodic  attacks.  These  attacks  were  mostly,  if  not 
altogether,  left  sided. 

Four  years  after  he  was  first  seen  by  me  in  his  acute  apoplectic  con- 
dition,  this  patient  returned  and  remained  under  my  care  for  about  two 
months,  during  which  time  systemic  efforts  were  made  to  improve  his 
aphasia  by  training,  Dr.  Weisenburg  being  associated  with  me  in  this 
work.  At  this  time  a  careful  study  was  made  of  his  cerebral  symptoms. 
In  the  first  place,  he  still  had  marked  hemiplegia,  the  leg,  arm  and 
face  being  affected,  although  the  last  to  only  a  sliglit  extent;  the  deep 
reflexes  on  the  paralyzed  side  were  exaggerated  and  a  typical  Babinski 
•  was  present ;  on  the  entire  left  half  of  the  body  he  was  hypa?sthetic  to 
touch,  pain,  temperature  and  to  vibration  sensation  (the  sensation  which 
results  from  the  placing  of  a  tuning  fork  on  bony  or  other  points)  ; 
sensation  of  position  was  partially  abolished  in  the  left  hand,  in  which 
he  was  also  largely  stereognostic ;  the  ophthalmoscope  showed  a  normal 
fundus  and  partial  left  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia.  He  was  not 
word-deaf,  or,  if  so,  only  to  a  very  limited  degree ;  he  understood  what 
was  said  to  him  with  perhaps  rare  exceptions.     He  could  repeat  any- 

•*  Mills  and  Weisenburg,  Medicine,  1905. 
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lluag  tliat  was  said  to  liim^   bis  articulation  and  enunciation   being 
exoellenL 

Hid  most  interesting  apliasic  phenomena  were  in  the  visual  sphere. 
TMidiiitely  after  his  attack  he  had  been  undoubtedly  word-blind  and 
iBtter-bUncL  At  the  time  when  the  careful  examinations  were  madei  his 
wd-Mhidiieas  and  letter-blindness  still  remained  in  very  large  degree* 
Mm  W3M  not,  however,  object-blind,  distinctly  recognizing  person^;,  and 
di»  Ae  ii£ie  and  nature  of  objects  around  him.  He  knew  a  few  letters 
aft,  a,  b,  d,  o,  s^  which  he  had  learned  as  the  result  of  many  montlis  of 
Even  the  letters  which  he  knew  he  could  not  pick  out  from 
af  the  word  in  which  the  letters  were  present.  As  the  result 
teaeliing,  he  could  only  recognize  a  few  words,  and  these 
wmm  MeAj  those  with  which  he  had  been  extremely  familiar  in  his 
put  U£t*  He  could,  for  instance,  pick  out  the  words  apple  and  seed,  he 
tmMmg  heen  in  a  business  in  which  such  words  were  frequently  used, 
ImIi  Inr  month  and  by  written  signs.  He  could  sign  his  own  name  or 
fce  aoold  write  his  own  name  with  the  appended  words  *^and  wife;** 
if  winilieliad  written  was  presented  to  him  later,  however,  he  seemed  to 
fe  Vtierlj  oblivious  of  its  meaning.  He  had  learned  to  write  his  own 
mmsm  with  the  added  words  **  and  wife'*  in  order  to  register  at  hotels. 
He  could  do  this  as  well  with  his  eyes  closed  as  open.  He  was  an 
alexic  and  visual  agraphic. 

Close  investigation  of  this  man's  history  seemed  to  show  that  he 
was  bom  right-handed.  He  ate,  wrote,  and  did  by  preference  almost 
everv*thing  with  his  ri^ht  Iiaiid.  WTien  he  was  four  years  old  he  broke 
his  right  arm,  and  during  ihe  time  that  he  was  unable  to  use  it,  he 
learned  to  do  many  things  with  his  left  hand.  He  would,  for  instance, 
play  ball  with  his  left  hand  by  preference.  This  tendency  had  ap- 
parently arisen  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  fractured  right  arm. 

He  did  not  write  with  his  left  hand,  and  was  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  ambidextrous.  We  can  assume,  tlierefore,  that  the 
patient  was  coiigenitally  and  by  acquii-ed  habit  a  right-handed  individ- 
ual. The  lesion  in  this  case  was  unrloubtedly  on  the  right  side,  and  waa 
either  a  subcortical  hemorrhage  involving  the  tracts  going  to  the  pre- 
oentral,  postcentral,  superior  parietal  and  angular  convolutions,  and 
possibly  the  upi)er  part  of  tlie  first  temporal  convolution,  or  an  embolus 
erf  the  right  middle  cerebral  artery.  The  optic  radiations  may,  to  some 
extent,  also  have  been  involved. 

Tlie  important  features  of  this  case  were  (1)  that  in  a  right-handed 
man  with  left  hemiplegia  aphasia  largely  of  a  sensory  type  appeared  and 
tbU  aphasia  was  persistent;    (2)  the  aphasia  consisted  principally  in 
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word-  ami  letter-blindness,  and  this  was  due  to  a  lesion  iii  the  right 
side  of  the  brain. 

Instances  of  crossed  apbasia,  the  term  first  apvpHed  by  Bvrora  Bram- 
wellj  are  very  rare.  By  crossed  aphasia  is  meant  aphasia  which  is,  so 
to  s|>eak,  against  the  rule.  As  is  well  knowiij  aphasia  usually  occurs 
from  a  lesion  of  the  left  hemisphere  and  in  association  with  right-sided 
paralysis,  but  in  crosstHl  apbasia  the  symptom  is  due  to  a  right-sided 
lesion  in  a  patient  who  is  right-handed,  or  a  left-sided  lesion  in  a  person 
who  is  left-handed. 

Senator,*''^  who  recorded  one  of  the  most  recent  cases  in  1904,  was 
able  to  collect  only  eleven  cases  from  literature,  one  or  two  of  which 
are  somewhat  duuhtfol ;  and  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  Senator's 
case  and  the  one  we  now  report,  the  hemiplegia  was  right-sided  and 
occurred  in  left-handed   individuals. 

The  causes  of  crossed  aphasia  may  be  explained  in  several  ways: 
(1),  the  lesion  may  involve  tlie  cortex  of  both  sides;  this,  however,  is 
exceptional  and  w^as  not  present  in  any  of  the  recorded  cases;  (2),  there 
may  be  no  decussation  of  pyramidal  fibres,  the  lesion  being  on  the  same 
side  as  the  hemiplegia.  This  is  exceedingly  uncommon,  having  only 
been  recorded  in  a  single  ease;  (3),  the  lesion  causing  aphasia  in  a 
right-handed  individual  with  left  hemiplegia  may  be  on  the  right  side, 
and  in  a  left-handed  person  with  right  hemiplegia  on  the  left  side. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  tirsi  two  hypotheses  in  the  case 
just  given^  for  a  lesion  of  the  right  side  undoubtedly  caused  the  left 
hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  It  is  ditficiilt,  liowevery  to  exphxin  why  the 
centre  f«>r  word-  and  letter-seeing  should  be  situated  on  the  right  side 
in  a  right-handed  individual- 

The  question,  of  course,  arises  as  to  wliat  factors  determine  on  which 
side  of  the  brain  the  motor  speech  centres  ami  the  more  specialized 
centres,  as  of  word-  and  letter-seeing,  will  be  localized.  All  things 
considered,  in  a  child  which  has  not  as  yet  learned  to  write  or  read, 
heredity,  congenital  tendency  and  acquired  habit  deteniiine  whether  the 
child  shall  be  right-  or  left-banded.  We  can  assume,  therefore,  that  a 
child  whose  parents  are  right-handed  and  in  whom  there  is  no  physical 
deformity  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  right  hand,  will  be  right-handed,  and 
that  its  leading  speech  centre  (presuming  that  lx>th  sides  of  the  cortex 
have  to  do  with  motor  speech)  will  be  located  on  the  left  side  in  Broca's 
convolution.  The  converse,  of  course,  is  true  in  left-banded  persona. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.     Weber  ^^  records 


■Senator,  Charite  annalen,  vol.  xxviii.  ]IK>4, 
'  WeWr,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol,  xxiii.     Nr.  12. 
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izif-ii.  i-e?  :  ciiiMreii  \vh«i  had  not  as  vet  acquired  the  ability  to  write, 
—  -'_!  L  i.  '-j-fi.-ii  til  the  right  side  would  cause  aphasia  in  right-handed 
-tfrs  ^-.  i-l  v:^.*f  versa.  In  other  words,  in  chiklren,  or  for  that  mattery 
-JL  i  1 -l"--  •  L-  ii;id  not  as  yet  learned  to  write,  Weber  assumes  that 
"JjT  --..  *  z  ^'rrtT'-u  centres  ai*e  potential  on  hotli  sides  of  the  cortex.  This 
ir  ;  r  "/  '.;  ^..  :Vr  it  is  improbable  that  the  speech  centres  are  equallv 
l-~. ,'-.-'.  K'-ttxrii  :lie  two  sides  of  the  cortex,  even  in  childhood.  Here 
l'^rri-"7.  -  i.ireiiital  tendency  and  ac<piired  habit  will  probably  make 
-Jjr    .'_:'.  I   ei'Ler   right-  or   left-handed,   and   therefore   right-  or  left- 

TLe  fflcT'T  which  determine?  on  which  side  such  highly  specialized 
C!ei-:re?  us  'h'se  f««r  word-  and  letter-seeing  would  be  localized  is  probably 
iLe  an  of  writing.  This,  no  doubt,  also  determines  on  which  side  the 
jeaMiig  m«.'tf'r  si»cech  centres  will  l»e.  This  was  well  shown  in  a  patient 
'  f  Dram  well.'**  A  man  of  thirtv-six,  Avho  was  left-handed  for  everv- 
:Li::i:  except  for  writing,  had  right  hemiplegia  with  jx^rsistent  motor 
r::L<-  -♦rLL-^ry  ajJiasia,  t-viilently  from  a  lesion  in  the  left  hemisphere. 
A  e&i*  'i  Opi^nlieim  ^''"  also  illustrated  this  jx^int.  A  woman  of 
fl::y-:::i.v.  •":....  -iix-e  An.-  was  seventei*n.  had  l)een  left-handed  because  of 
LI.  .-["T-/  ::  ::-•?  right  hand,  devel«»peil  complete  motor  and  sensory 
tTLi.r::.  1  :e  *■:  a  vir.:i:r  in  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere. 

Il  "Ji^  T  :":^i.:  "i.-'SO  case  is  just  iXK*orded,  however,  the  man  always 
Li  1  •rtr:.  r':i.*-lir.  >::  i  iiiA  had  always  written  with  his  right  hand.  At 
'-..r  i.'jr  :  :  .:.  :-  ilroiiiy  stated,  he  had  broken  his  right  arm  and  had 
ji:i— i=r.  :  ;.■;."■  ":.!:-i'f-  "j-ii  hi.-  lefi  hand.     Even  for  those  purposes 

:  T  V  ..  ;.  :.r  "'::.::.  :.\''  'M-e-l  iii.-  k*tr  hand,  he  ci»uld  and  sometimes  did 
?••■  ■  .  ;  ,v:  .•■..'.■.  '•"•'.-  ::.-:^:  ::?-ume.  tln-rofore.  that  although  he  wrote 
:.  :  ".vas  l->rn  and  continued  right-handed,  except 
[  "r^si.h-'.'Ty  Speech  oentR^s  were  situated  in  the  right 
.'■  ::ry  it  was  liarned  tliat  the  patient's  parents, 
ir.CTLi  relatives  wore  all  ridii-handed.  It  must 
:ii:iT  in  excei'ti'-nal  cases,  in  spite  of  the  usual 
f  aoniired  u-ridon<-v.  there  is.  f^T  some  unknown 
:;L  ;:.<.']i:ja:i-n  :uv.:ini  iLc  l«v:ilizati'«n  ^-t  the  motor  and  sensory 
:-::.*r-.-'  ::.  :i^iit  ri-lt-  -jf  :Le  Vrain  vu  which  iliey  would  not  ordi- 

-  -       ".■■  ;:.:-crL-:::.g  to  lu-re  :li:;t  iii  :ho  case  discussed  the  aj^hasia 
:.:::a  ;  :•  v.,  r^:-  luul  ]c: A-r-Mi^uh.i ss.    Ki'Ster  **  records 
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a  case  with  uecropsy  in  which,  with  left  hemiplegia  in  a  left-handed 
person,  there  was  word-blindness,  and  in  addition,  left  hemianopsia. 
At  the  necropsy  extensive  destruction  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere 
was  found.  Koster  believes  that  this  was  the  first  case  reported  with 
necropsy,  of  word-blindness  due  to  lesion  of  the  right  hemicerebrum. 
This  case  resembles  the  ease  under  consideration  to  a  large  extent,  except 
that  the  i)atient  was  right-handed. 

The  case  here  recorded  is  also  instructive  from  another  standpoint, 
for  it  teaches  that  not  only  in  exceptional  cases  may  the  centre  for 
letter-  and  word-seeing  be  situated  on  the  right  side,  but  also  that  a 
unilateral  lesion  may  cause  permanent  loss  of  word-  and  letter-seeing, 
opposing  the  views  held  by  Bastian  and  others  that  these  functions  have 
a  bilateral  representation. 

JoflFroy  ®"  records  the  case  of  a  right-handed  man,  aged  77  years,  who 
was  suddenly  seized  with  mental  agitation,  after  which  he  presented 
almost  complete  word-deafness  and  word-blindness.  He  could  recognize 
some  letters  and  could  appreciate  the  meaning  of  certain  words.  Para- 
phasia, paragraphia,  and  sometimes  jargon  utterances  were  present. 
He  could  write  his  name  with  difficulty,  but  could  not  copy  nor  write 
from  dictation.  Death  occurred  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  three  months 
later.  Examination  of  the  brain  showed  that  the  left  hemisphere  was 
normal.  The  right  hemisphere  presented  a  patch  of  softening  involving 
part  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  temporal  gyres. 
Around  this  patch  shrinking  of  the  convolutions  and  adherence  to  the 
membranes  were  present,  extending  over  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the 
first  and  second  temporal  gj'res  and  involving  the  whole  angular  convo- 
lution. 

JofFroy  believed  that  this  man  was  congenitally  left-handed,  but 
that  he  had  become  trained  to  be  riglit-handed,  and  he  offers  this 
explanation  for  the  situation  of  the  speech  centres  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  brain.     Xo  ancestral  left-handedness  is  mentioned  in  the  history. 

Letter-blindness  (literal  blindness,  amnesia  literarum)  is  a  form 
of  blindness  due  to  cerebral  cortical  or  subcortical  disease  in  which  the 
patient  is  unable  to  recognize  letters,  although  the  visual  apparatus, 
from  the  periphery  to  the  primary  cortical  visual  centre,  or  cortical 
centre  for  optical  perception,  and  this  centre  itself  are  intact.  Letter- 
blindness  may  exist  without  word-blindness,  and  word-blindness  without 
letter-blindness,  although  both  are  usually  associated.  Curious  facts 
regarding  blindness  to  letters  from  lesions  of  the  cortical  centre  for 


"  Joffroy,  Rev.  Xoiirol..  Jnn.  31,  1903,  p.  112. 
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liiglier  visualization,  or  the  entering  tracts  to  this  centre,  are  often 
observed.  The  patient  may  retain  the  ability  to  recognise  one  or  two 
or  several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  fail  to  comprehend  all  the  rest 
We  believe  that  letters  and  words  are  represented  in  separate  cell 
groups  of  the  cortex,  although  these  are  adjacent. 

Alexia,  the  inability  to  read  because  of  cerebral  disease  or  dis- 
turbance, may  be  due  to  lesions  variously  situated.  In  its  most  complete 
and  typical  form  it  is  dependent,  as  has  already  been  shown,  upon  a 
lesion  of  the  cortical  centres  for  word-seeing  and  letter-seeing  of  the 
tracts  which  pass  to  these  from  the  optic  perception  centres  or  primary 
cortical  centres  for  sight  in  the  calcarine  cortex.  Some  degrees  of  alexia 
may,  however,  be  present  from  a  lesion  of  the  centres  for  word-hearing, 
naming,  or  of  Broca's  centre,  as  well  as  of  the  tracts  which  connect  these 
various  centres.  All  of  the  centres  in  the  zone  of  language  take  some 
part  in  the  verification  of  the  correctness  of  the  varieties  of  speech 
spoken  and  wTitten, 

It  is  held  by  some  writers  on  aphasia  that  if  the  word-hearing 
centre  is  destroyed  the  patient  will  be  unable  to  read.  My  own  ex- 
perience, however,  shows  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  Wyllio 
and  others  give  cases  in  which  word-deafness  ^vas  present  without  alexia. 
In  these  cases  reading  is  probably  made  possible  by  direct  connections 
whieli  exist  between  the  visual  centres  for  words  and  letters  and  Broca^s 
centre. 

In  so-called  motor  aphasia  from  lesion  of  the  left  third  frontal  and 
insula,  alexia  in  some  degree  may  be  present,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
absoltiie.  In  one  of  my  cases  which  was  under  observation  during  a 
period  of  many  years,  I  w^as  able  to  demonstrate  in  various  ways  that 
the  patient  was  able  to  read  silently,  although  his  reading  may  have 
been  imperfect.  When,  however,  he  attempted  to  read  aloud,  he  always 
repeated  the  same  words.  The  visual  images  in  this  patient  had  the 
power  to  revive  the  auditory  images,  although  perhaps  not  perfectly. 
Necropsy  in  this  case  revealed  a  destructive  lesion  confined  to  the  left 
third  frontal  and  insula* 

Paralexia,  in  which  the  patient  transposes  or  substitutes  words  and 
syllables  in  reading,  is  caused  by  lesions  variously  situated  in  the  zone 
of  speech,  as  by  partial  lesions  of  the  visual  centres,  by  lesions  of  the 
auditory  and  motor  speech  centre  and  of  the  tracts  connecting  these  cen- 
tres with  the  visual  centres  for  language.  Doubtleag  there  is  a  silent 
paralexia,  the  patient  in  some  eases  transposing  silently. 

Dyslexia,  or  fatigue  in  reading,  the  result  of  lesion  or  disturbance 
of  the  cerebrum,  is  sometimes  observed.     The  patient  may  be  able  to 
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read  correctly  either  script  or  text,  to  read  aloud  or  to  repeat  what  is 
read  by  others,  but  the  effort  soon  becomes  fatiguing,  the  reader  tires 
and  may  be  unable  in  a  short  time  to  go  on  with  the  reading.  It  is  a 
condition  comparable  to  that  which  is  observed  in  some  cases  of  word- 
deafness  which  have  partially  recovered,  and  is  sometimes  associated 
with  partial  word-blindness.  In  one  such  case  of  word-deafness  recently 
observed  by  me,  the  patient  could  listen  attentively  and  understandingly 
to  one  person  quietly  talking  to  him  for  a  short  time,  but  if  the  conversa- 
tion was  continued,  and  especially  if  it  became  more  varied,  his  attention 
floon  tired  and  before  long  he  would  entirely  fail  to  appreciate  what  was 
said  to  him.  If  several  persons  were  talking  to  him  at  the  same  time,  he 
also  became  confused  and  unable  to  comprehend  what  was  being  said. 
Reading  and  writing  of  an  imperfect  sort  could  be  continued  for  a  short 
time,  but  even  these  became  impossible  after  a  few  minutes. 

Dyslexia  may  be  due  to  a  partial  lesion  or  a  functional  disturbance 
of  almost  any  portion  of  the  zone  of  speech.  In  its  most  typical  forms 
the  lesion  or  disturbance  is  usually  in,  or  in  close  connection  with, 
either  the  visual,  the  auditory,  or  the  motor  speech  centre.  It  is  some- 
times a  premonitory  symptom  in  apoplexy,  doubtless  indicating  some 
ischemia  in  a  region  which  subsequently  becomes  the  seat  of  hemorrhage 
or  occlusion. 

Agraphia  and  allied  conditions,  like  dysgraphia  and  paragraphia, 
may  be  due,  like  alexia,  dyslexia  and  paralexia,  to  lesions  variously 
situated  in  the  zone  of  speech,  as  in  the  centre  for  the  visual  images, 
that  for  auditory  images,  Broca's  centre,  and  the  so-called  motor-graphic 
centre  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal  convolution.  More 
or  less  complete  agraphic  disturbance  may  also  be  due  to  lesions  of  the 
tracts  connecting  these  various  centres.  We  are  here,  of  course,  chiefly 
concerned  with  visual  agraphia,  that  form  of  impairment  of  reading 
which  is  dependent  upon  lesion  of  the  visual  centre  for  language  or  the 
tracts  which  lead  to  or  from  it. 

Stanley  Barnes  ®®  has  reported  a  case  of  graphic  aphasia  in  asso- 
ciation with  epilepsy  in  a  case  of  cerebral  tumor  lasting  nine  years. 
The  man's  speech  in  this  case  was  slow  and  paraphasic;  while  he 
was  able  to  name  most  articles,  some  with  which  he  was  less  familiar 
than  with  others,  he  could  not  name.  He,  therefore,  had  partial  optic 
aphasia  or  word-dumbness.  He  could  not  write  as  well  as  formerly; 
this  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not,  except  with 
difficulty,  make  out  words  on  the  right  side  of  the  line.    He  understood 

•  Barnes,  Review  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  vol.  i.  1903,  p.  531. 
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what  he  read ;  lie  wrote  slowly  from  dictation  and  very  inaccurately^ 
few  words  of  more  than  three  letters  were  sixjUed  correctly;  the  letters 
were  badly  formed.  He  copicMl  from  i)rint  to  long-hand  very  slowly. 
In  si)ontaneuusly  writing  he  l)egan  well,  hut  his  efforts  became  worse  and 
worse  and  in  a  half  hour  he  could  not  write  more  than  ten  lines. 

The  tei|iiK)ral  field  of  the  right  eye  was  markedly  contracted  for 
all  colors.  In  the  left  eye  the  nasal  field  was  contracted  about  ten 
degrees. 

The  patient  grew  progressively  worse  until  his  death.  Many  symp- 
toms and  conditions  not  especially  relating  to  the  visual  fields  are 
omitted. 

Necropsy  showed  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  occupying 
portions  of  the  postcentral,  sui>c»rparietal  and  inferior  parietal  convolu- 
tions, extending  into  the  white  matter  but  not  as  far  as  the  ventricles. 
The  growth  was  a  gliosarcoma. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  a  cheiro-graphic  or  cheiro-kinajsthetic 
centre  distinct  from  all  other  special  c(»iitres,  scMisory  or  motor,  Barnes 
argues  from  his  case  that  the  connections  l)etween  the  visual  centres 
and  both  the  graphic  and  motor  speech  centres,  would  bo  severely 
injuHMl,  this  UMiig  accompanied  by  partial  destruction  of  the  visuo- 
auditory  and  cheiro-auditory  commissures.  It  will  l>e  seen  from  Barnes' 
exj)lanation  that  all  forms  of  writing  would  Ix)  much  impaired,  while 
other  ai)hasic  symptoms  were  referable  to  partial  injury  of  visuo-audi- 
tory  commissures.  Ilis  partial  riglit  homonymous  hemianopsia  was 
evidently  due  to  lesion  of  the  optic  radiations. 

Barnes  accompanies  his  ])ii[)er  with  an  interesting  illustration  which 
is  rei)ro(liice(l  in  Fig.  10. 

Gulbenk''-'  biis  (leseril)e<l  the  case  of  a  patient  with  a  rare  dis- 
turbance of  the  faculty  nf  writing,  which  be  terms  dysantigraphia.  A 
man,  seventy  years  old,  came  into  the  hospital  for  difficulty  w-ith  his 
speech  and  inferit»r  facial  paralysis,  which  had  been  present  for  about 
twenty  days.  S[)eecli  was  slow  and  enilmrrassed,  the  words  being  badly 
pronounce<l  but  intelligible;  syllables  wen*  not  transposed  and  jargon- 
aphasia  was  absent.     lie  lind  no  ])aralysis  of  the  limbs. 

The  patient  could  write  pages  lluently  and  legibly  to  dictation;  but 
if  a<k(Ml  to  copy,  be  could  only  do  one  or  two  lines  an<l  then  would  begin 
to  miss])ell  and  the  writing  would  become  illegible  about  the  fourth  line. 
If  again  <lictated  to,  be  coubl  immediately  write  without  fatigue. 

The  aphasia,  of  which  a  trace  was  present  on  his  admission,  soon 

^TiunHMikTllPv.  NciirorriM'bniary  l.'>,  1!H)4.  \h^\.  in  Review  of  Neurology  and 
Psychiiilry.  vol.  ii.  liK)4,  p.  322. 
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developed  more  and  nioi*e,  becoming  almost  complete.     At  this  stage 
writing  %vas  quite  impossible, 

Gnll>c*nk  liolds  that  this  case  shows  that  the  truth  lies  between  the 
view  that  oiu-  hand  enpies  visual  images  stored  up  in  the  angular  gyre, 
and  the  other  that  our  hand  tnuishites  directly  into  graphic  signs  the 
sounds  furnished  by  internal  speech.  In  writing  we  use  at  the  same 
time  visual  images  and  these  sounds.     Admitting  a  graphic  centre  at 
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Fia.  19.— Diagram  showing  tlie  manjier  in  wliich  writing  and  speech  were  impnirtvl  by  dwtruetlve 
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abo  involving  the  visuo-auditory  and  cheiro-audltory  eommissurea.    (Stanley  Barnes.) 

the  posterior  extremity  of  the  second  frontal  convtjlution,  Gnll)eiik  ex* 
plains  the  symptoms  of  the  case  by  postulating  a  funetional  isehemia, 
leaving  intact  the  connection  of  auditory  (temporal  lobe)  with  motor 
images,  but  interfering  with  the  connection  of  visual  images  (angular 
gyre)  with  the  same*  This  isehemia  would  affect  the  connecting  fibres 
in  their  passage  beneath  the  Rolaudie  convolutions,  thus  causing  the 
paresis  of  the  inferior  facial.  The  author  compares  di/sajitigraphia  with 
the  dyslexia  of  Bnins,  where  the  patient,  after  reading  fluently  a  few 
words,  finds  it  impossible  to  continue. 
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NiimeralblindneBS  without  either  letter-  or  word-blindness  is  oeca- 
Bionally  recorded;  it  would,  periiaps,  be  more  frequently  obeerred  if 
the  attention  of  the  examiner  was  directed  to  the  subject,  Hinshel* 
wood  reports  four  cases  of  word-blindness  in  only  one  of  which  blind- 
ness for  figures  or  numbers  was  present.  In  one  of  these  eases  the 
patient,  a  teacher  of  languages^  became  suddenly  totally  word-blind  and 
letter-blind,  and  yet,  when  he  was  examined  with  tlie  test-types,  while 
he  could  not  read  a  single  word,  he  could  at  once  recognize  and  repeat 
the  numbers  at  the  top  of  each  paragra|>h.  In  this  case,  the  lesion,  a 
considerable  area  of  softening,  did  not  involve  the  angular  convolution, 
although  it  did  the  white  matter  of  the  occipital  lobe,  including  the  tract 
from  the  primary  to  the  higher  visual  centres  and  the  optic  radiations 
as  well  as  some  portions  of  the  occipital  cortex. 

Dejerine^*  has  recorded  a  case  of  pure  word-blindness  without 
agrapliia,  due  to  a  subcortical  lesion,  agraphia  being  added  with  the  sub- 
sequent cortical  lesion,  in  which  case  the  patient  was  totally  unable  to 
read,  and  eventually,  to  write ;  he  retained  the  power  of  reading  figures 
and  oould  do  mental  calculations  as  well  as  formerly. 

I  have  seen  cases  of  word-blindness  in  which  the  power  to  recognize 
and  use  numbers  in  calculations  was  retained  in  whole  or  in  part.  In 
my  diagrams,  Figs.  3  and  5,  I  have  indicated  a  number-seeing  centre 
aa  distinet  from  that  of  word-seeing  and  letter-seeing,  although  adjacent 
to  both*  Hinshelwood  accords  with  the  view  thus  indicated,  that  the 
groups  of  visual  memories  of  letters  and  figures  are  deposited  in  dis- 
tinet but  probably  adjacent  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

A  few  words  might  be  said  here  about  the  treatment  of  visual 
aphasia,  and  especially  of  word-  and  letter-blimlness*  As  many  of  these 
cases  of  word-blindness  are  the  result  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  Hindiel- 
wood  urges  the  imjxvrtance  of  complete  cerebral  rest,  and  above  all,  of 
preventing  the  patient  from  practising  reading  for  at  least  a  considei- 
able  time  after  tlie  attack.  Many  of  these  cases  are  the  result  of 
Bypliilis,  and  it  is  wise  to  put  the  patient  on  specific  treatment  if  there 
is  i\w  tiliglitcHt  jKTSsibiHty  of  syphilis  having  been  ecmtracted.  When 
actual  desist ruet it >n  <*f  the  centre  for  word-seeing  has  occurred,  re-educa- 
tion may  call  tlie  corresponding  centre  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere 
into  function,  but  re-ethicntion  should  not  be  attempted  until  all  signs 
of  acute  brain  disease  have  disap|1^ea^t?d. 

The  treutmcnt  of  alexia,  due  to  word*  and  letter-blindness  is  some 


^  Dojfrinc,  Coinplc* -Rendu*  dM  S#anci»  dt*  la  Sodi^t^  de  Biologie,  Alarch,  IB9% 
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times  disheartening,  bnt  with  perseverance  much  can  be  accomplidiedj 
at  least  with  persons  of  infelligence  and  education.  Of  course,  as  audi- 
tory, and  to  some  extenf,  other  forms  of  aphasia,  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  visual  speech  disorder,  training  for  word-dcafness,  para- 
phasia and  partial  motor  aphasia,  may  need  to  come  hand-in-haud  with 
that  for  word-  or  Ictter-bliudnesSj  but  I  shall  speak  here  only  or  chiefly 
of  direct  visual  training. 

The  patient  should  be  made  to  copy  numbers,  letters  and  words, 
separately  and  in  viirioua  juxtapositions.  Efforts  should  also  be  made, 
as  time  progresses,  to  have  him  write  from  dictation  and  spontaneously. 
After  writing  from  dictation  or  copying,  the  patient  should  try  to  write 
the  same  numbers,  letters,  words  or  eombiinitions  by  recalling  them  for 
this  purpose.  With  regard  to  words,  it  is  probably  best  to  begin  with 
nouns,  following  with  verbs,  and  later  with  qualifying  and  conjoining 
words,  which  are  l)est  taught  by  presenting  tliem  in  short  sentences. 

Reference  to  the  plan  pursued  in  a  recent  case,  the  one  recorded  by 
Dr,  Weisenburg  and  the  \\Titer,  will  perhaps  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
methods  of  training  of  most  value  for  visual  aphasia. 

Two  methods  are  used  at  the  present  time  in  teaching  children  the 
recognition  of  words.  In  our  Philadelphia  public  schools,  the  word  sys- 
tem is  used, — that  is,  the  child  is  not  taught  to  spell  the  word,  but  to 
recognize  it  en  bloc.  An  apple  is  shown  or  is  drawn  on  the  board.  The 
child  is  told  that  it  is  an  apple,  ajid  after  this  is  firmly  impressed,  the 
word  apple  is  written  on  the  board,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  fix  the 
image  of  the  w*ord  in  the  child's  mind.  It  is  claimed  for  tins  method 
that  by  it  words  are  acquired  much  faster.  The  child  later  learns  of 
himself  to  apply  the  method  of  spelling,  or,  what  is  by  no  means 
unusual,  never  becomes  a  good  speller. 

In  the  older  method  the  child  is  first  taught  the  alphabet,  and  then 
to  apell  the  word  letter  by  letter,  and  syllable  by  syllable.  Wlaile  this 
method  is  a  slow^er  one,  the  results  are  better  as  regards  spelling.  It 
is  probable  that  a  carefully  considered  combination  of  the  two  methods 
would  work  out  the  best  results, 

Lowenfeld^^  records  two  cases  of  amnesic  aphasia  in  which  the 
patient,  in  one  case,  could  not  read  short  but  could  read  long  words ;  in 
tlie  other  case,  if  the  patient  had  difficulty  in  reading  a  word,  instead  of 
trying  to  spell  it,  he  would  attempt  to  pronounce  it  en  bloc.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  patient  treated  by  Dr.  Weisenburg  and  the  writer, 
He  could  at  times  recognize  words,  and  often  when  he  would  try  to 

"  LCwenfeld.  I'eber  zwei  FiiUe  von  amnestischer  Aplmsie.  Dewtsche  Zeitsclir.  f. 
Nen-enhejlk.,  vol.  ii.  18(»2. 
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proiioiiiicc  a  wnnl  ho  \v«iul<l  not  jittcMiipt  to  cither  si^ell  it  or  pronounce 
it  in  part,  but  as  a  \vh<ilo.  On  l)oing  asked  to  recall  a  word  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  his  mental  picture  of  the  word  was  of  its  entirety; 
he  could  not  recall  its  literal  comiwnents  nor  sjwll  it.  In  training  him, 
both  the  word  image  and  the  letters  method  were  used.  In  six  Aveeks  he 
was  able  to  recognize  nearly  all  the  letters  of  the  alphaljet.  Considering 
that  he  was  only  able  to  rcM-ngnizc  about  six  letters  when  he  came  under 
our  care,  the  improvement  was  marked.  The  letters  were  impressed  in 
different  ways.  He  was  shown  a  letter,  as  p,  made  to  pronounce  it,  to 
write  it,  to  pick  it  out  of  oiIut  letters,  and  Ui  try  to  picture  it  At  the 
same  time,  sim])le  words  were  taught  him  in  the  same  manner;  in  other 
words,  he  was  shown  the  word,  miKlc  to  pronounce  it,  to  write  it,  to  pick 
it  out  of  other  words,  and  try  to  recall  its  apiK*arance  mentally.  The 
l>rogress  in  the  recognition  of  letters  and  words  was  about  equal. 

AGRAMMATISM. 

One  who  has  many  opportunities  to  study  aphasics  soon  hecomes 
aware  that  in  those  cases  in  which  language  is  not  entirely  lost  or  is 
confined  to  a  few  simj)lo  recurring  utterances,  like  "  Ves"  and  "  Xo''  or 
"  La  la,''  "  Oh  no,"  or  some  profane  ejaculation  like  "  Danm"  or  "  Oh 
God,"  the  chi(»f  disturbance  <»f  sj)eech  exhildts  itself  in  a  disorder  of 
grammatical  exi)ression.  The  patient,  with  his  mutilated  speech,  tends 
to  recur  to  tlie  forms  of  exj>ressi<»n  which  are  used  by  those  who,  like 
the  Chinese,  have  a  language  which  is  undeveloped  so  far  as  gram- 
matical constrnctinii  i>  cnncerned,  or  like  the  imbecile,  the  demented, 
or  the  vicliiMs  of  cinifiisinjuil  iiisiiniiy.  Various  parts  of  speech  which 
are  n(M»essary  tn  the  full  oxj>n\<sinii  of  iIk*  langmige  or<linarily  employed 
by  the  educated,  nr  <'vc'ii  by  ilmse  wlio  jire  largely  uneducated,  are 
oiriitted.  The  wtjrd-  u.-ed  are  trans|M.sed  or  emitted  in  grotesque  con- 
fusion. The  grammar  of  language  has  fallen  into  confusion  or  chaos. 
^\^len  this  disorder  of  speech  is  the  result  of  disease  or  defect,  it  is 
termed  agraiuniatism  or  akataj)lia>ia,  a  subject  which  has  received  large 
attention  fmin  a  fcu'  German  and  nther  writers,  like  Steinthal,  Kuss- 
maul,  and  JMck.  Ku^snunil  has  devoted  an  iiiterestiug  chapter  to  these 
syntactical  disturbances  "1"  >j)eech.  lie  .shows  that  a  speaker,  iu  order 
to  ex]u*ess  himself  cnrrectly  in  language,  nuist  have  an  unbroken  flow 
of  words,  perfect  grannnatical  diction,  and  a  correct  arrangement  of 
words.  One  or  two,  or  all,  of  these  requirements  may  l)e  impaired  or 
lost. 

In  the  production  of  agrammatism  or  akataphasia  it  is  evident  that 
one  must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  destruction  of  centres 
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and  of  tracts,  but  also  the  more  or  less  general  disturbance  of  the 
entire  zone  of  speech  as  it  has  been  defined  and  described  in  this  chapter. 
According  to  the  position  and  extent  of  a  lesion,  the  grammatical  or 
syntactical  derangement  may  be  of  this  or  of  that  kind.  When  auditory 
speech  centres  or  their  incoming,  outgoing,  or  associating  tracts  are  the 
seat  of  disease,  the  grammatical  as  well  as  the  philological  disturbance 
of  speech  will  be  dominated  by  losses  or  impairments  which  show  that 
auditory  language  has  been  tlie  subject  of  the  most  severe  and  destructive 
assault;  when  visual  centres  and  tracts  are  the  seat  of  lesions,  visual 
language  will  suffer  the  most  in  grammatical  as  in  ordinary  graphic 
expression;  and  in  like  manner,  when  the  anatomical  substrata  of  the 
sphere  of  language  on  its  motor  or  emissive  side  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
disease  or  injury,  the  disarrangement  will  be  most  shown  in  the  power 
of  conception  and  of  expression.  In  each  of  these  cases  grammatical 
construction  will  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

According  to  some  authorities,  these  grammatical  and  syntactical 
disturbances  of  speech,  or  some  of  them,  are  due  to  the  disease  or  defect 
in  speech  centres  concerned  with  the  co-ordination  of  languages ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  morbid  phenomena  are  the  result  of  the  dissociation 
of  the  separate  centres  and  areas  concerned  with  language.  Probably 
both  views  have  some  foundation  in  fact. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,^^  the  recognition  of  the  part  played 
by  the  impairment  or  loss  of  the  power  of  grammatical  construction  or 
arrangement  must  receive  special  consideration  in  attempts  at  the 
restoration  of  speech  by  training.  A  citation  from  this  paper  on  the 
Treatment  of  Aphasia  may  be  of  service  in  this  connection. 

"  It  became  a  matter  of  interest  to  me  in  observing  aphasics  who 
were  striving  to  recover  their  lost  powers  to  note  the  particular  parts 
of  speech  which  were  most  obscured  and  most  difficult  to  regain,  and 
also  the  particular  difficulties  which  attended  their  reacquirement  or 
prevented  this.  A  patient  who  has  so  nearly  lost  language  that  he  has 
only  one  or  two  recurring  utterances  regains,  by  repetition  and  recall, 
word  after  word,  especially  nouns.  Later  a  few  verbs  are  acquired. 
Adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  articles,  the  parts  of  speech  whose 
uses  are  to  modify,  limit,  or  express  relation,  are  so  entirely  lost  to  the 
patient  as  to  cause  more  than  anything  else  his  difficulty  in  language. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  conjunctions  like  and  and  hut,  and 
with  a  special  force  to  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  all  their  moods  and  tenses. 


"MiUs,   The   Treatment   of   Aphasia   by   Training,   Journal    of  the   American 
Medical  Association,  December  24,  1904. 
10 
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The  meaning  and  use  of  such  words  or  combination  of  words  as  is  and 
Wds  and  has  been  are  in  eclipse  or  lost  to  a  varying  extent.  The  impair- 
ment or  loss  of  the  faculty  of  constructing  sentences  or  propositionizing 
in  language  is  one  of  the  most  important  if  not  the  fundamental  defect. 
While  thought  is  at  times  expressed  by  a  single  word,  the  sentence  is  the 
usual  unit  of  thought  expressioBj  and  the  aphasie  patient,  or  at  least 
some  aphasic  patients,  find  their  chief  difficulty  in  regaining  those  parts 
of  speech  which  are  concerned  with  qualifying  and  correlating.  The 
grammar  of  language  no  longer  exists  for  them. 

*'  Cunsidi.*ratiuns  of  this  kind  led  me  to  the  use  of  primers  and  gram- 
mars in  retraining  of  aphasics,  and  these  with  individuids  previously 
reasonably  educated  are  of  great  value.  Patients  should  be  taught  the 
grammar  as  a  child  is  instructed, — in  other  words,  by  teaching  him  the 
meaning  of  the  different  parts  of  sjieech  and  the  exact  methods  of  using 
them  in  phrases  and  sentences.  The  significance  and  value  of  the 
qualifjdng,  relating  and  conjoining  parts  of  speech  should  he  enforced 
by  numerous  examples*  Wlien  the  aphni5k\  in  his  efforts  to  repeat  after 
another  or  to  respond  to  what  another  asks  or  indicates,  uses  incomplete 
sentences,  the  complete  sentences  should  be  given  and  explained.  In 
every  possible  way  the  manner  of  using  adjectives,  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  auxiliaries  should  be  impressed.  The  patient,  with  the 
book  before  him,  should  be  taught  to  conjugate  verbs,  decline  nouns  and 
pronouns,  compare  adjectives,  and  in  other  ways  go  through  the  routine 
methods  of  studying  language  employed  in  the  schools,  these  being 
modified  by  the  particular  requirements  of  the  case.  The  dictionary 
can  often  be  used  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  grammar,  some  patients 
taking  a  particular  interest  not  only  in  reacquiring  words  in  this  way, 
but  in  thus  learning  their  meaning  and  their  uses  as  parts  of  sjieech." 

Close  examination  of  the  subject,  esj>ecially  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  actual  cases,  shows  that  the  faults  in  language  arrangement 
from  which  these  patients  suffer  are,  in  a  strict  sense,  sjTitactical  rather 
than  grammatical,  and  the  term  akataphasia  is  probably  more  suitable 
than  that  of  agrammatism.  Syntax  is  *"  the  due  form  and  arrangement 
of  words  or  members  of  sentences  in  their  mutual  relations  according 
to  established  usage.  Syntax  includes  the  proper  use  of  parts  of  speech 
and  of  fonus  in  their  combinations  to  make  sentences  and  their  proper 
arrangemeBt  or  collocation.*'  (Century  Dictionary.)  A  consideration 
hoi  the  numerous  examples  furnished  by  partial  aphasics^  or  by  aphasics 

overing  from  various  forms  of  disturbance  of  speech  due  to  cerebral 
llsease,  shows  that  their  great  impairment  is  of  the  faculty  of  construct- 
ing sentences, — that  is,  of  arranging  the  words  of  a  sentence  in  their 
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pioper  position  and  order.  Grammar  is  a  more  general  term,  including 
syntax;  but  grammatical  mistakes  as  they  are  commonly  understood 
refer  to  the  misuse  of  parts  of  speech  which  may  be  arranged  in  a 
sentence  correctly  from  the  syntactical  point  of  view.  It  is  a  curious 
observation  that  aphasics,  in  the  process  of  re-education,  usually  employ 
the  parts  of  speech  correctly  or  incorrectly  according  to  their  previous 
education^ — that  is,  in  so  f^r  as  they  regain  their  linguistic  powers. 
Their  sentences  may  be  mutilated.  Nouns  may  be  present  in  consid- 
erable number,  and  they  may  employ  some  verbs  and  some  qualifying 
and  conjoining  words;  but  the  verbs  used,  if  the  patient  is  educated, 
are  of  the  right  mood  and  tense,  and  the  substantives  and  pronouns  are 
of  the  correct  person  and  number.  They  do  not  use  the  plural  for  the 
singular  or  the  present  for  the  past.  The  uneducated,  however,  in 
proportion  to  their  degree  of  education  or  their  lack  of  it  previous  to 
the  onset  of  their  aphasia,  make  grammatical  mistakes.  As  speech  is  re- 
acquired, the  professor  or  Jimmie  Fadden,  whatever  may  be  his  syn- 
tactical reacquirements,  reasserts  himself  grammatically  each  after  his 
own  kind. 

Pick,^^  in  an  article  on  agrammatism  as  the  result  of  a  focal  lesion, 
gives  several  theories  which  have  been  held  regarding  this  symptom. 
He  believes  that  it  is  a  so-called  disorder  due  to  lesion  somewhere  in 
the  cerebral  cortex,  and  holds  that  this  lesion  is  situated  in  the  left 
temporal  lobe  adjoining  Broca's  area.  The  case  reported  seems  to  prove 
this  contention,  for,  although  two  areas  of  softening  were  present  in 
the  left  hemicerebrum,  one  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  supratemporal 
convolution  and  the  other  in  the  left  third  frontal  convolution.  Pick 
gives  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  lesion  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  first  temporal  gyre  was  first  in  order  of  development  and  gave  rise 
to  agrammatism.  Dejerine  and  his  school,  as  is  well  known,  hold  to 
the  sufficiency  of  Broca's  area  for  all  the  purposes  of  motor  speech  and 
writing,  and  contend  that  agrammatism,  like  aphasia  and  agraphia,  is 
only  one  of  the  varieties  of  a  comprehensive  motor  aphasia.  Bernheim  ^* 
has  adopted  the  views  of  Dejerine,  but,  as  shown  by  Pick,  an  important 
study  of  the  cases  reported  by  Bernheim  will  show  that  the  lesion  in 
these  cases  was  in  every  case  in  the  temporal  lobe,  or  at  least  involved 
this  lobe. 

Pick  discusses  the  relations  of  grammatical  expression  to  a  cerebral 
substratum.     Ziehen,  for  instance,  holds  that  grammatical  expression 


Tick,  Zeitschrift  f.  Heilk.,  vol.  xxiii.  No.  ii.  1902. 
'^JBemheim,  De  V  Aphasie  motrice,  1001^  Ausdruck  verleihen. 
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not  dopendent  upon  the  integrity  of  a  co-ordinating  speecli  centre,  but 

ratlier  the  result  of  associative  combinations.     Pick,  however,  holds 

I  the  existence  of  a  language  co-ordinating  or  granHnatica]  centre  wbicli, 

has  been  indicated,  he  jilaces  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal 

VISUAL    ANOMIA     OR    WORD-DUMBNESS, 

One  of  file  most  interesting  of  aphasic  clinical  phenomena  is  that 
'hxeb  is  ilhistrated  by  the  inability  of  a  patient  having  good  vision  for 
dinary  purposes,  sutTering  from  a  lesion  in  the  cerebral  zone  of  lan- 
guage, to  name  by  siglit  an  ubjeet  the  use  and  nature  of  which  he 
rec<jgnize&.  For  this  symptonij  which  has  long  been  observed  by  clini- 
cians, Freiind,**^  who  made  the  earliest  elaborate  study  of  the  subject, 
enggested  the  name  visual  aphasia.  Anotlier  term  frequently  used, 
especially  by  the  Germansi,  is  optic  aphasia.  Merkens  ^^  proposed  to 
call  the  symptom  word-dumbness,  a  term  which  has  much  descriptive 
appropriateness.  It  is,  as  Langdon  '^'^  suggests,  luime  inemory-loss  or 
anomia,  *ir  rather  visual  anomia. 

The  ]>rcferable  namc^s  are  visual  anomia  or  word-dumbness,  although 
the  term  optic  apliasia  has  probably  had  the  largest  use.  The  expression 
visual  ajjbasia  employed  by  Freund  is  <4>jeetionable,  as  it  may  lead  to  a 
misunderstanding.  I  prefer  to  use  this  name  ratlier  to  designate  the 
entire  class  of  visual  aphasic  phenomena,  and  in  that  sense  it  has  already 
been  used  in  the  present  chapter  as  a  general  caption  for  all  the  visual 
affections  of  language  whicli  have  an  organic  cereliral  substratum. 

Occasionally  word-dumbness  is  observed  as  an  isolated  furm  of 
anomia, — that  is,  it  is  only  through  sight  that  the  inability  to  nauie 
known  objects  is  exhibited;  frequently  the  patient  is  unable  to  name 
ibjects  which  he  recognizes  tlirougb  the  sense  of  sight,  and  is  also 
;nable  to  denominate  theiy  through  other  senses,^ — ^as,  for  instance,  that 
of  touch  or  of  hearing.  The  name  memory-loss,  in  other  words,  may 
be  not  only  for  one  but  for  several  or  all  of  the  special  senses.     In  one 

rny  cases  the  names  of  objects  could  not  lie  Fei%nlled  either  through 
Ight  or  touch,  but  ccaild  by  means  of  hearing.  A  gustatory  «u*  olfactory 
iiphasia  is  possible,  tJie  patient  being  unable  to  name  a  rose,  for  example, 
I'ough  the  sense  of  smell, — ^vision  and  the  otlier  senses  being  excluded, 

T  an  apple  through  the  sense  of  taste,  wuth  the  same  sensory  ex- 

^Freuad,  Archiv  f(1r  PAvcbiatrii?  uml  Kerven kra nidi ei ten,  vol,  xx.  188S,  p.  404. 
^  MerkenB,  DniitRclir  XoitschrSn   f.  CloniTgic,  vol.  Ix..  p.  417,   1000. 
^  LanjGfdon,  Tho  Aphasias  and  their  Medico- Legal  Relations,     Tht*  Inning  Print- 
_?5^  Co..  Korwalk.  Ohio.  1898. 
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elusions.  In  still  other  cases  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  name  an 
object  with  the  help  of  any  senses,  although  he  recognizes  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  object  through  all  the  senses. 

In  order  to  place  clearly  before  the  reader  the  idea  of  general 
anomia  or  loss  of  naming  power  through  any  of  the  senses,  a  well- 
recorded  case  by  Potts  '^^  is  wortliy  of  citation.  A  man  who  was  left- 
handed  for  all  acts  except  writing  lost  the  power  of  naming  objects, 
whether  they  were  seen,  heard,  smelled,  felt,  or  tasted.  He  compre- 
hended all  that  was  said  to  him,  knew  the  names  of  objects,  and  could 
converse  fluently  with  the  exception  that  he  omitted  the  names  of  per- 
sons, places,  and  objects.  He  could  not  repeat  names  pronounced  in  his 
hearing,  but  he  knew  his  own  name  and  address  and  could  write  them ; 
but  otherwise  spontaneous  writing  was  impossible.  He  copied  fairly 
well  but  soon  tired.  He  had  had  an  apoplectic  attack,  the  immediate 
symptoms  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  visual  aphasia,  had  dis- 
appeared. In  about  two  months  he  made  such  marked  improvement 
that  he  was  able  to  name  after  reflection  most  objects  presented  to  him, 
and  he  was  also  able  to  write  a  letter.  This  man,  although  word-blind, 
could  read  numerals.  Hemianopsia  was  not  present.  Potts  argued 
that  it  was  necessary  to  assume  in  this  case  either  that  the  lesion  cut  a 
number  of  tracts  leading  respectively  from  the  centre  of  visual,  tactile, 
auditory,  olfactory,  and  gustatory  memories  to  the  motor  centre,  or 
else  that  tracts  from  each  of  these  centres  converged  to  a  conunon 
centre  where  the  memories  of  names  are  stored  up,  to  be  called  into 
consciousness  by  stimulation  of  one  or  all  of  the  percipient  centres,  and 
that  from  this  centre  a  tract  passes  to  the  motor  speech  centre  and  that 
this  tract  was  destroyed. 

Personal  experience  with  a  number  of  cases  with  necropsies  has 
demonstrated  for  the  writer  the  fact  that  this  symptom  is  present  in 
lesions  variously  situated  in  the  cerebral  zone  of  speech,  as  the  hinder 
part  of  the  left  third  frontal  convolution  and  the  insula,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  temporal  convolutions,  including  both  cortex  and  subcortex, 
at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  thirds  of  the  first  and  second  temporal 
convolutions,  and  again  in  these  convolutions  and  the  adjacent  portions 
of  the  occipital  lobe.  Cases  have  been  recorded  which  indicate  that  the 
symptom  may  arise  from  lesions  situated  in  various  portions  of  the 
occipital  cortex  or  subcortex.  Freund,  after  recording  several  cases  of 
his  own  and  reviewing  the  literature  of  the  subject,  explains  the  mech- 
anism of  the  occurrence  of  the  symptom  with  the  assistance  of  a  diagram. 

"Potts,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  May  4,  1001. 
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Bearing  in  mtDcI  the  factti  already  presented  regarding  the  centres  for 
object-deeing  and  the  various  tracts  and  centres  of  the  cerebral  zone  of 
speech,  the  production  of  the  symptom  from  differently  located  focal 
lesions  can  readily  be  understood. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  recall  the  writer's  views  regarding  a  naming 
centre.  I  have  long  held  that  between  the  sensory  and  motor  cerebral 
centres  for  speech  exists  a  concept  area,  in  which  probably  is  a  naming 
oentre.  This  has  l>een  located  on  theoretical  grounds  and  as  the  result 
of  a  few  clinicopathological  observations  in  the  niidtemporal  region. 
Presuming  the  existence  of  this  centre,  a  centre  concerned  with  the 
affixing  of  names  to  concrete  ideas  of  objects  recognized  through  the 
lower  and  higher  centres  for  the  special  senses,  it  is  evident  that  word- 
dumbness  will  occur  as  the  result  of  destructive  lesions  variously 
situated. 

It  has  iKien  shown  that  in  the  lateral  occi  pi  to-parietal  and  occipito- 
temjioral  regions  is  situated  an  area  concerned  with  object  recognition; 
also  that  destruction  of  the  whole  or  o  part  of  this  area,  in  some  cased 
on  one  side  of  the  brain  and  in  others  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  causes 
the  symptom  wliich  is  known  as  object-blindness  or  mind-blindness.  Of 
course,  if  the  patient  cannot  recognize  objects  he  will  not  be  able  to 
name  them.  The  symptom,  therefore,  may  result  from  a  lesion  of  the 
region  or  regions  of  object  recognition.  Word-,  letter-,  and  number- 
blindness,  for  instance,  are  due  to  a  destructive  lesion  of  the  angulo- 
occipital  region  or  the  tracts  leading  to  it,  and  inability  to  name  words, 
letters,  or  numbers  will  be  present  as  a  part  of  the^e  forma  of  cortical 
and  precortieal  visual  aphasia.  Wlien  objects  oilier  than  words,  letters, 
and  numbers  cannot  be  recognized,  it  is  probable  that  a  bilateral  lesion 
is  usually  necessary  for  the  production  of  not  only  mind-blindness,  but 
of  visual  anomia.  Tracts  pass  from  the  various  centres  for  object  seeing 
to  the  naming  centre  in  the  left  temporal  lobe.  A  lesion  of  these  tracts 
in  tlie  left  hemisphere  will  cause  w^onl-dnndiness  for  those  objects 
whose  recognition  is  confined  to  this  hemisplicre.  For  objects  recognized 
by  both  occipital  lobes  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  complete  production 
of  this  symptom  that  the  tracts  passing  fr<:im  both  hemispheres  to  the 
naming  centre  shall  be  destroyed.  This  may  lie  brought  alx)ut  by  a 
single  lesion  after  the  tracts  unite,  by  bilateral  lesions,  one  in  the  left 
and  the  other  in  the  right  occipital  IoIjc,  or  one  in  the  left  hemisphere 
and  the  other  in  the  aplenium  of  the  callosum,  through  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  tract  passes  from  the  right  to  the  left  side. 

Lesion  of  the  naming  centre  itself  will  also  cause  this  symptom,  and 

this  csum  it  li  probable  that  the  word-dumbness  will  be  not  only  for 
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objects  recognized  by  sight,  but  for  those  recognized  by  the  other  senses^ 
as  the  tracts  from  all  the  centres  of  the  special  senses  probably  converge 
or  concentrate  in  the  concept  naming  area.  A  case  like  that  reported 
by  Potts  would,  for  instance,  be  most  likely  due  to  a  lesion  situated 
here. 

From  the  naming  centre  a  tract  also  passes  to  Broca's  centre,  and 
destruction  of  this  tract  will  produce  word-dumbness.  It  will  also  be 
caused  by  leision  of  the  centre  for  word  hearing,  as  the  auditory  verifica- 
tion of  words  used  will  not  be  possible.  Certainly  the  symptom  will 
result  from  lesion  of  Broca's  centre,  to  which  all  tracts  concerned  with 
speech  on  its  sensory  and  concept  sides  pass.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  anomia  will  be  present  if  a  lesion  destroys  the  tracts  from  the 
retina  to  the  basal  and  cortical  centres  for  sight.  Lateral  hemianopsia 
is  frequently  combined  with  word-dumbness,  because  of  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  optic  radiations  to  the  tracts  and  centres  which  are  concerned 
with  object  recognition  and  the  processes  associated  with  it.  Destruc- 
tion of  the  macular  tracts  and  centres  will,  of  course,  interfere  with  the 
recognition  and  the  naming  of  words,  letters,  and  other  objects. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  OP  THE  BYE 
AND  THE  REGION  OF  THE  EYE;  PERIMETRY;  COLOR- 
BLINDNESS; PERIPHERAL  BLINDNESS,  AXD  SUBJEC- 
TIVE VISUAL  SENSATIONS;    AMBLYOPIA. 

«Y  CASEY  A.  WOOD,  M.D. 

Inspection  of  the  Eye. — Mneh  vuluable  information  conoeming 
the  conditiuu  of  the  eve,  not  uulv  uf  its  external  but  of  its  internal  stmo- 
tiires,  may  be  obtained  by  simple  inspection.  This  is  especially  true  of 
an  examination  made  for  neurologic  pur])oscs;  there  are  many  valua- 
ble signs  of  involvement  of  tlie  nervous  apparatus  exhibited  by  the 
external  eye  that  may  easily  be  detected  if  the  observer  will  take  a  little 
trouble.  Such  an  examination  must,  of  course,  be  conducted  at  close 
range  and  may  ho  aideil  by  instruments.  To  be  effective  it  should  be 
methodical  and  a  certain  order  uuglit  to  Ik?  preserved  in  all  cases.  Great 
gtMitlcncss  shoidd  Ih'  observed  and  as  little  handling  of  the  lids  and 
globes  indulgt»d  in  as  possible,  lest  eyes  already  sensitive  be  rendered  so 
irritable  that  further  examination  of  them  is  rendered  difficult,  pain- 
ful or  imp«»ssible. 

This  objective  examination  t»f  the  eye  should  l)egin  by  seating  the  pa- 
tient in  a  chair  facing  a  window  aihnitting  indirect  or  diffused  sunlight. 
The  surgi»on  shouKl  then  carefully  inspect  the  suixTficial  structures  and 
parts  surround iuiT  the  jrloK*.  The  liils  should  tir-^t  Ik?  examined  closed. 
IV  their  cilircs  appn^xininte  readily,  eutinly,  and  witlhnit  apparent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  t  l\^c<  the  dermal  furn«\v  descril)e  its  natiiral 
semicircle  front  one  canilnis  \o  the  i«ther  .'  Tan  ilu'  patient  shut  lx)th  eyes 
tightly,  and  does  the  wrinkled  skin  present  about  the  same  appearance 
on  lH»th  >ide*i  ?  Is  he  able  lo  o]HMi  K^ih  eves  to  il;cir  fullest  extent  and 
in  doiuir  s,»  is  one  cncItow  drawn  upward  as  hiirli  as  the  other  ?  Is  there 
contraction,  tonic  or  clonic,  ^-f  the  orMcular  luuscle  f  On  ag:iin  assum- 
ing the  priniarv  position  i*^  ;hcrc  J.riopii^i:  of  ei:her  lid  f  The  lids  in 
norn\al  c\cs  -honUi  W  in  clo-e  apiN^si«i,»n  to  tliC  glolv,  and  the  small 
:»:.»:.-.'.:  .'.:.'.■•:  ■■:.:.',:  <hon!d  nniain  \\\  'v.whwMo  cot^.tact  with  the  eyeball 
in  ahno'.t  all  o\ciir-Jon-  of  ;l:o  \.\[\ov.  I'l-.c  v.^'.ruiu  of  the  npi>er  lid 
•^hould  rev'.  »«n  ilic  rorrca.  a:id  'Ims  rc!-.!iov.  <l;or,',c,  Iv  preserved  in  the 
downward  n^»MMncnt  ot'  the  ball;  \\\  other  worvls,  there  should  be  no 
1  «•: 
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exposure  of  the  white  8<;lera  between  the  upper  lid-edge  and  the  cornea 
proper. 

Incidentally,  one  may  examine  tlje  lids  for  irregularity  of  their  out- 
line, for  a?demaj  distended  vessels,  redness,  tumors,  etc.,  and  for  emsts, 
discharge  or  ulceration  along  their  margins  and  intermnrgiiial  spaces. 


Fia.  1.— Everting  ih^  lower  114.    (From  Wood  and  Woodruff,) 

The  eyekshes  also  should  l>e  in8f>eeted,  as  to  whether  they  are  lacking, 
are  abnormally  nuniermis,  misplaced,  incurved,  etc. 

The  position  and  sufficiency  of  the  lack nj trial  drainage  should  he 
determined.  If  tlierc  lie  an  overflow  of  tears  its  meaning  should  be 
decided;  or  as  sometimes  happens,  to  a  paresis  of  the  nerve-supply  to 
the  orbicularis;  wliether  it  be  due  to  obstruction  in  some  part  of  tlie 
lachrymal  passages. 

Both  lids  should  he  everted  and  the  condition  of  the  conjunctiva, 
ocular  ajid  pali>ebral,  deterniined.  To  do  this  thoroughly,  and  without 
hurting  the  patient,  the  tip  of  the  thumb  should  be  placed  on  the  loiver 
lid  near  its  margin  and  the  patient  told  to  roll  the  eye  upward.  As  he 
does  this  the  li<l  is  pressed  backward,  expoBing  the  whole  extent  of  the 
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lining  mucous  membrane.  Complete  eversion  of  the  upper  lid  is  more 
difBcuIt.  The  examiner  stands  behind  the  chair  on  which  the  patient 
sitSj  and  the  latter  is  directed  to  lcK>k  down  during  the  whole  perform- 
ance. The  forefinger  tip  of  the  loft  hand  is  now  placed  upon  the  upper 
lid  just  below  the  evebrow  and  the  lid  drawn  by  the  finger  up  and  away 


Fto,  2.— Everttog  the  upper  lid,  fint  act    (Prom  Wood  ftod  Woodruff. ) 

from  the  globe  so  that  tlie  lashes  point  upwards.  The  cilia  and  lid  edge 
are  now  grasjied  by  the  forefinger  and  tliuinh  of  the  right  hand,  care 
being  observed  not  to  touch  or  press  upon  the  eycbalL  The  lid  is  now 
drawn  steadily  down  and  away  from  the  globe  while  the  tip  of  the  left 
forefinger  is  agairi  slipjXHl  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsus  and  pressed 
downward  and  barhrard  upon  the  glohe.  At  this  moment  the  lid  may 
be  readily  tunie<l  back  over  tlte  nail  of  the  forefinger,  exposing  the  upper 
sulcus  with  its  covering  of  conjunctiva. 

The  position  of  the  eyeball  in  the  orbit  can  usually  be  determined  at  a 
glance,  although  when  there  is  swelling  of  the  lids  and  periorbital  struc- 
tures the  relations  of  the  glolje  to  t!ie  orbital  margins,  or  of  one  eye  to 
the  other,  cannot  always  be  determined  in  this  way. 
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Propiosis,  or  abnorpial  protrusion  of  tlie  eyeball,  is  noticeable  only 
when  one  eye  ia  more  prominent  than  the  other.  It  is  usually  by  com- 
paring one  orbital  region  with  the  uther  that  the  degree  of  exoplithalnms 
is  determined,  ^Miere  Ix^th  eyes  are  imusimlly  and  equally  prominent 
it  13  difficult  to  express  such  a  proptosls  in  adequate  terms.  There  are 
80  many  people  who  have  physiologically  prominent  eyes  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  do  moi*e  than  exprcffs  the  degree  of  protrusion  in  relation  to  sur- 
rounding structures.     Let  the  patient  be  placed  in  tlie  primary  |x>9ition, 


Tw.  tL— Everting  the  upper  lid,  second  net.    ( Fram  Wood  and  Woodruff.) 

when  a  straight  edge,  touching  the  cheek  and  supraorbital  ridge,  is  placed 
over  each  globe  parallel  to  and  equidigtant  from  the  nasal  crest  The 
distance  between  the  front  of  the  cornea  and  the  straight-edge  in  each 
eye  can  be  accurately  stated  in  niillinieh'es.  In  some  instances^  not  nec- 
essarily pathologic,  both  cornea  project  beyond  such  a  measuring  stick, 
so  that  this  simple  test  cannot  Ix?  applied.  In  these  cases  the  author  has 
found  the  ophlhalmometer  of  some  value,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  , 
whether  one  eye  is  the  subject  of  a  true  exophibalmus  or  not.  The 
patient's  bead  I^eing  accurately  and  rigidly  placed  in  the  chin-  and  bead- 
rest,  the  images  of  the  mires  are  distinctly  reflected  from  one  cornea  and 
the  distance  from  the  external  canthus  of  tlie  corresponding  eye  to  the 


FiQ.  -i.— Oblique  or  focul  lllumln&tlon.    { From  Foaey  &Dd  Wright) 


Oblique  Illumination.  ^— The  aiUerior  ^egiiieiit  of  the  eyeball  is  most 
satisfactorily  and  llioroiiglily  explored  by  the  aid  of  a  convex  lens^  of 
about  six  centimetres  focus,  and  a  source  of  light  in  a  darkened  room* 
The  rays  from  an  argaiid  burner  or  an  electric  lamp,  placed  about  a 
metre  to  die  side  and  a  little  to  the  front  and  above  tlie  patient's  head, 
are  allowed  to  fall  on  the  eye  looking  straight  in  front  The  lens  is 
held  so  that  the  rays  of  light  fall  at  right  angles  upon  it  and  are 
focused  obliquely  on  the  eyeball  The  eye  is  now  moved  in  various 
directions  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  cornea  and  globe  is  illu- 
minated by  the  pencil  of  light.  In  this  way  not  only  the  external  struc- 
tures of  the  globe  but  llie  iris,  anterior  chamber,  pnpil^  and  lens  are  thor^ 
oughly  illuminated  aiul  explored  without  producing  any  of  the  trouble- 
some reflections  that  embarrass  the  ubaerver  when  the  rays  fall  upon  the 
globe  from  a  source  of  light  situated  direcihj  in  front  of  the  patient  The 
value  of  this  examination  is  enhanced  by  placing  before  the  observer's 
eye  another  magnifying  loop  of  the  same  focus,  with  which  to  inspect 
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the  area  lighted  with  the  aid  of  the  other  lens.  This  lens  may  be  held 
in  front  of  the  obsen^er's  eye  with  one  hand  while  the  other  directs  the 
illuminating  rays  ujwn  the  corneal  surface  (Fig.  4). 

Field  of  Vision. 

There  is  no  examination  of  the  ocular  functions  of  greater  value  to 
the  neurologist  than  the  exploration  of  the  extent  and  other  characters 
of  the  visual  field.  Although  thc'test  is  a  subjective  one  and  dependent 
somewhat  upon  the  intelligence  and  cooperation  of  the  patient  it  is, 
when  undertaken  with  projier  care  and  a  due  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  each  case,  difficult  to  overestimate  the  assistance  it  afFords  in  diag- 
nosis. The  author  entirely  agrees  with  Wilbrand  ^  that  "  the  measure- 
merit  of  the  visual  field  and  the  registration  of  the  results  in  the  form 
of  a  map  have  made  it  possible  to  represent  graphically  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  existing  visual  disturbances  and  to  compare  these  pictures 
with  one  another.  It  can  be  proved  that  certain  defects  in  the  field  of 
vision  correspond  with  certain  disease-processes.  Moreover,  a  more 
precise  diagnosis  has  been  rendered  possible  by  this  method  in  lesions 
of  those  parts  of  the  optic  tract  in  which  the  ophthalmoscope  cannot 
afford  any  assistance.  Perimetry  has  obtained  a  still  greater  diagnostic 
importance,  since  careful  study  of  the  results  of  microscopical  examina- 
tion, with  exact  sketches  of  the  field  of  vision,  has  widened  our  knowl- 
edge about  the  partial  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  optic  tracts,  and  seems 
about  to  fix  the  distinguishing  symptoms  under  which  neuritis,  primary 
atrophy,  and  purely  functional  disturbances  make  their  appearance  in 
the  visual  field,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  their  i)rognosis  and  treatment." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  Ik?  equally  remembered  that  hasty  and 
injudicious  measurements  of  the  visual  field  are  likely  to  be  valueless, 
misleading  and  harmful. 

Various  forms  of  the  instrument  (perimeter)  used  for  determining 
the  extent  and  character  of  pcriplienil  vision  have  from  time  to  time 
been  devised,  but,  for  all  practical  jmrposes,  they  may  l)e  divided  into 
two  classes,  first,  those  intended  for  patients  Avho  can  sit  upright  during 
the  examination  without  much  general  or  ocular  fatigue;  second,  those 
by  which  the  measurements  are  taken  Avliile  the  patient  is  in  the  prone 
position.  The  usual  form  of  the  perimeter  employed  in  the  first  class 
of  cases  i^  that  devised  by  IMcIIardy,  Landolt,  Skeel,  and  others.  The 
author  prefers  the  first  mentioned.  It  consists  of  a  semicircular  arc  or 
band  which  revolves  upon  its  centre  so  that  it  can  l)e  j)laced  in  the  direc- 

*Norri8  and  Oliver,  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 
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tifin  of  any  meridian.  This  arm  is  divided  into  degrees^  beginning  with 
0  tit  the  centre  and  extending  to  90°  at  either  extremity.    At  the  centre 

of  the  semicircle  h  n  small  object  (fixation  poiiii)  for  tlie  eye  to  look 
at.  The  patient's  lieuJ  is  supported  hy  a  dan-rest,  one  eye  is  covered, 
and  the  other,  under  examination,  directed  to  look  at  the  fixation  point 
at  the  centre  of  the  semicircle,  A  snrall  white  or  colored  object,  vary- 
ing from  5  to  20  mtUimetrt^s  sqnare,  is  then  carried  from  the  periphery 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  arc     The  point  at  Avhich  it  first  comes 


Fig,  5.— The  McHaidy  Perimeter.    (From  Posey  K&d  Wright*) 


r 


into  view  in  each  meridian  denotes  the  limit  of  i>eriplieral  vision  for  that 
meridian.  These  points  (marked  on  a  chart)  when  joined  by  lines  give 
the  lx>iindary  of  the  field  of  visiim.  If  any  defect  is  found  during  the 
examination  the  movable  objects  wall  appear  blurred  or  disappear  en- 
tirely.   This  defect  is  known  as  a  scoioma. 

A  physiological  scotoma  is  present  in  every  field  of  vision.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  optic  nerve  entrance  and  is  situated  about  10°  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  point  of  fixation^  and  is  known  as  the  blind  spot  of 
Mariotte.  When  a  |>erirneter  cannot  Ix^  obtained  the  field  of  vision  may 
be  roughly  measured  by  the  hand  in  the  follow^ing  manner;   the  patient 
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and  the  examiner  face  one  another,  the  former  with  his  back  to  the  light. 
If  the  left  eye  is  to  be  tested,  tlie  other  eye  is  covered  with  a  towel.  The 
examiner  closes  his  right  eye  and  each  looks  into  the  other's  eye  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  metre.  The  hand  is  then  carried  to  the  periphery  of 
the  field  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  patient  and  himself.  It  is 
then  moved  slowly  inward  towards  the  visual  axis  and  the  patient  is 
required  to  say  when  he  sees  the  finger-tips.  This  is  repeated  in  the 
various  meridians  of  the 'field  of  vision.  If  the  patient  sees  the  fingers 
at  the  moment  they  are  also  seen  by  the  examiner,  his  field  of  vision  is 
normal.  If  the  fingers  are  not  seen  until  they  are  nearer  the  visual  axis 
than  when  seen  by  the  examiner,  there  is  some  defect  in  the  patient's 
field  of  vision.  The  perimeter-arc  and  the  test  objects  are  best  illu- 
minated by  ordinary,  diffuse  daylight  from  a  window,  to  which  the 
patient  presents  his  back.  Wlien  that  is  not  obtainable  gas  or  electric 
lamps  may  be  employed,  care  being  observ^ed  that  the  illumination  is 
uniform  in  the  various  positions  of  the  arm  of  the  perimeter. 

Myles  Standish  employs,  as  a  rough  test  for  absolute  defects  in  the 
visual  field,  a  small  electric  lamp  and  conducts  the  examination  in  a 
dark  room.  One  eye  of  the  patient  is  completely  excluded  by  means  of 
a  folded  towel  held  over  the  orbital  region  by  the  palm  of  the  patient's 
hand  while  he  fixes  the  observer's  nose  with  the  uncovered  eye.  An 
electric  lamp,  of  the  smallest  size,  is  employed  as  the  test-object  instead 
of  the  finger-tips  in  the  preceding  test. 

Sweet  has  devised  a  perimeter  in  which  the  objects  are  white  and 
colored  electric  lamps,  but  the  writer  has  not  used  it. 

On  every  perimeter  chart  used  for  mapping  out  a  field  of  vision,  a 
note  should  be  made  roughly  stating  the  kind  and  amount  of  illumina- 
tion employed,  such  as  '*  bright  day,"  "  dull  daylight,"  "  electric  light," 
etc.,  as  the  size  of  the  field  is,  in  some  instances,  much  affected  thereby. 

Another  rough  means  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  field  of  vision  is 
the  ordinary  school  blackboard.  Although  theoretically  insufficient  it 
is  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  the  perimeter.  In  such  cases  black  rods 
with  round  or  square  tips,  or  pieces  of  chalk,  white  and  colored,  are 
employed  as  test  objects.  While  the  patient  fixes  a  white  chalk  mark 
on  the  blackboard,  these  objects,  moved  about  as  on  the  arc  of  the  perim- 
eter, map  out  the  visual  field. 

The  portable  perimeter  of  Wilbrand,^  or  one  like  it,  is  valuable  in 
the  examination  of  bedridden  patients.  It  is  used  in  the  wards  of  a 
hospital  or  on  occasions  when  the  stationary  instrument  is  not  accessible. 

■Norria  and  Oliver,  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 
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The  inventor  terms  it  a  hed-pcrinifter,  "A  wooden  board  (a),  the  breadth 
of  which  is  equal  tr>  the  leiigtli  of  the  jierinieter,  and  the  length  of  which 
eqnalri  the  width  of  the  Ix-d,  is  made  so  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
like  a  reading  desk.  A  second  Ixiard  (b),  which  can  Ix?  placed  at  any 
degra*  of  inclination  uixm  two  }x;rf<>rated  irons  (c),  is  supported  by 
putting  a  little  iron  pin  (d)  into  a  >erie.s  of  holes.  I'jxjn  the  board,  6, 
is  placed  the  j)eri meter.  The  lx>ar<l,  i,  is  connected  with  the  board,  a, 
on  the  side  turned  towards  the  patient,  by  means  of  two  hinges,  which 
are  placed  near  the  corners.  Both  Ixjards  Ixjtween  the  hinges  are  hol- 
lowed out  BO  as  to  fit  the  regions  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The  perim- 
eter itself  is  sui>portcd  l)eh»w  l)y  a  clamp  (f)  ,which  is  fixed  vertically 


VUf.  'I.-  Wilbrururh  Ix-il-iMTimeter.    (From  Ni>rri>  uiid  Oliver.) 


to  (h),  Tlic!  l>oanl  (n)  is  supported  hy  four  wooden  screws  (gf),  which 
itrt'.  f;i-,tMiri|  hy  jijiirs  to  a  nitlier  narrow  l)oard  (li)  resting  horizontally  on 
th'!  \iiU'i'ii\  l;<«I  ImkihIs.  On  tlic  board  (7/ ),  near  the  outer  end  is  placed  a 
claiiip  (l»-)y  -i}  a -I  lo  prevcnl  tlic  whole  apjmratus  from  moving  sideways. 
A  \u'.i\i\  rt'.\  I-  -o  arranv'-'l  that  tlic  cliin  <>f  the  patient  can  Im?  brought  into 
n  comfortaMe  pn -illon  on  the  ehin-n^st  of  tlio  instrument.'' 

The  Ik-  t  r/-.iilf-.  In  pei*iiia*lrv  can  l)e  ol)taiue(l  only  by  the  exercise  of 
Hiiieh  \ti\\\i\\r*'  aii'I  ih<*  rxpciidit nre  of  (.•onsideral)lo  time.  Many  neu- 
YtAn\f\r.  jialii-fil  aiur  ;i  horl  e.xaiiiinatioii  exliil)it  the  so-called  "retinal 
fiiMp:u«'**  and  many  oih^-r-  liavc  -uch  dull  peri]»heral  vision  that  the  limits 
<if  their  fi^-ld  ■.,  e  jM-rially  for  rojnrs,  an-  not  easily  defined.  Again,  it  is 
not  an  ea;'.y  la-l:  U^r  <iilMT  \\u'  exaininer  or  tla;  examined  to  locate  and 
Vnca^.iire  w#,f/niiala,  paiiiriihirly  if  ihcy  are  small  or  incomplete.     Fre- 
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quent  pauses  should  be  made  during  the  examination,  so  that  the  patient 
may  rest  his  eyes,  and  if  fatigue-signs  are  marked  the  completion  of  the 
examination  should  be  deferred  until  another  sitting.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  in  just  such  instances  that  control  experiments  should  be  made,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  in  cases  exhibiting  a  "  fatigue''  neurosis  that  one  must  be 
most  careful  to  repeat  his  observations  and  where  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  no  "  nerve-tire"  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  physician 
to  conclude  an  examination.  The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  close 
his  eyes,  sit  back  in  his  chair,  and  rest  himself  as  often  as  need  be. 

These  diflSculties  are  further  increased  when,  for  any  reason,  the 
patient  is  unable  to  see  the  fixation  point  on  the  perimeter.  It  is  then 
advisable  to  have  him  place  the  tip  of  his  forefinger  over  the  point  of 
fixation  and,  by  virtue  of  his  sense  of  locality,  keep  his  eye  in  the 
primary  position.  The  examiner  must  watch  him  closely  to  see  that 
his  gaze  does  not  wander. 

Conditions  that  Determine  the  Limits  and  Other  Characters  of 
the  Visual  Field. — It  is  particularly  desirable  to  remember,  in  examin- 
ing neurologic  cases,  that  a  number  of  factors  enter  into  the  results 
obtained  by  a  perimeter  and  that  many  conditions  may  modify  the  shape 
and  area  of  the  field.  Our  standard  should  be  the  extent  and  boundaries 
of  the  visual  field  in  the  normal,  emmetropic  eye.  Although,  as  before 
stated,  the  examination  is  essentially  a  subjective  one  we  cannot  always 
obtain  the  same  results  in  every  measurement  even  in  the  same  patient 
or  from  observations  of  the  same  eye,  but  the  error  is  generally  so 
slight  that  it  can  be  ignored,  or  at  least  borne  in  mind  when  considering 
the  total  value  of  the  evidence  presented  by  this  and  other  means  of 
diagnosis. 

The  shape  of  the  normal  visual  field  is  an  irregular  oval,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  retina  extends  farther  forward  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal 
side,  thus  pushing  the  limits  on  the  perimeter-map  correspondingly  out- 
ward. 

The  boundaries  of  the  field  of  vision  are  also  affected  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  eyeball  in  its  socket,  by  tlie  tip  and  bridge  of  the  nose,  the 
cheek  and  even  by  the  size  of  the  lips  and  moustache.  They  are  often 
measurably  widened  by  opening  the  eyes  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  larger  field  is  found 
with  a  dilated  pupil  than  with  a  narrow  one.  Owing  to  the  long  antero- 
posterior axis  in  myopia  and  the  shorter  optic  axis  in  hypermetropia  the 
field  is  smaller  in  the  former  and  larger  in  the  latter  case.  Bearing  these 
facts  in  mind  one  should  always  have  the  patient  under  examination 
wear  his  correcting  lenses  and  not  hesitate  to  secure  a  full  measurement 
11 
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Much  has  been  written  upon  the  need  of  standardized  color-objects 
for  the  perimeter  and,  doubtless,  greater  scientific  accuracy  would  be 
attained  if  these  always  exhibited  the  same  color  intensity  or  satura- 
tion. Colored  test-objects  should  be  as  small  as  is  compatible  with  dis- 
tinct vision;  in  cases  of  amblyopia  they  may  be  as  large  as  20  milli- 
metres square.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  scotomata,  especially  of 
limited  area,  are  best  mapped  out  by  the  use  of  much  smaller  objects, 
whose  sides  measure  only  two  or  three  millimetres. 

The  author  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  single  strand  of 
white,  red,  green  and  blue  wool  for  detecting  the  presence  of  central 


Fio.  8.— Normal  field  of  vision,  left  eye. 


white: blue; red;  — 


(From  Posey  and  Wright. ) 


green 


color  scotomata.  Double  the  thread  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  holding  it  so  that  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  loop  pro- 
jects and  is  seen.  Patient  and  surgeon  should  be  seated  opposite 
one  another.  Cover  the  patient^s  left  eye  with  a  closely-fitting  shade, 
and  ask  him  to  fix  steadily  the  observer's  right  pupil  at  a  distance  of 
two-thirds  of  a  metre.  Interpose  the  small  loop  of  wool  in  the  common 
line  of  vision  at  a  point  a  few  centimetres  in  front  of  the  examiner's 
eye.  In  relative  central  scotomata  the  patient  will  not  recognize  the 
color  of  the  small  loop  (or  it  will  appear  less  distinct)  until  it  is  removed 
a  few  millimetres  to  the  right,  left,  up  or  down  from  the  line  of  sight, 
and  the  distance  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  test  loop  in  the  various 
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object  is  "  wiggled,"  or  kept  in  motion,  about  tbe  zuue  of  doubtful  per- 
ception.  Of  course,  it  is  wider  when  a  large,  shiny  object  13  employed 
tban  when  a  dull,  small  one  is  used. 

Central  scotomata  result  from  disease  of  the  macular  fibres.  These 
are  termed  absolute  central  seoiomata  when  all  light  perception  is  want- 
ing. Defects  for  one  or  more  colors  only  are  called  relative  central 
scotomata.  When  white  is  seen  as  *^  grayisb,"  or  cfilors  arc  appreciated 
only  as  tints  of  the  test-tthject,  the  defects  are  known  as  inaccurale  cen- 
tral scotomata.  Finally,  Forster  adds  the  terms  positive  and  negative 
central  scotoma,  defining  the  former  to  be  that  condition  in  which  the 
fxatient  reports  a  dark  spot  cnvering  the  fixation-object  and  the  latter 
wlien  the  jxjint  of  fixation  appears  blurred  or  indistinct  The  precise 
conditions  of  the  central  field  should  always  be  indicated  on  the  perim- 
eter chart  or  noted  on  its  marfxin. 
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Flo .  10 . — Ring  scotomii,    ( From  Norrlf  »nd  Oliver. ) 

The  foregoing  distinctions  are  now  and  then  valuable  in  diagnosifl, 
T^ecause  negative  central  scotomata  are  generally  the  result  of  disease  of 
the  papillo-nnicular  bundle  of  optic  nerve-fibres,  while  positive  defects 
are  generally  due  to  peripheral  alterations  in  the  macular  region,  often 
chorio-retinitic  changes.  Among  the  numerous  forms  of  central  scotoma 
an  important  one  for  the  neurologist  to  remember  is  that  <lne  to  *^  retinal 
fatigue,"  not  infrecpiently  seen  in  functional  nerv^ons  diseases  (See 
Page  108). 

The  po&iiion  of  central  scotomata  with  reference  to  the  point  of 
fixation  19  indicated  by  the  terms  paraceniral^  when  the  defect  lies  mostly 
without  the  centre,  and  periceniral,  when  the  fixation-point  forms  the 
centre  of  tbe  defect. 
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Enlargement  of  the  blind  or  Mariotte's  spot  must  not  be  OTErloaked  in 
iearebiijg  for  defects  in  the  visual  fielcL  This  may  be  due  to  ooogenital 
coiiditious,  8ueL  as  the  presence  of  opaque  nerve-fibres,  but  it  is  abo  one 
of  Uie  early  sigD;^  of  certain  forms  of  optic  atrophy,  of  chorio-ietimtis 
of  the  fibres  surrounding  the  nen^e-bead  and  it  is  seen  in  most  caaes  of 
"  choked  di»k." 

Ring  Scotoma* — Tbe  area  lying  between  the  fifteeuili  and  forty- fifth 
parallels  of  latitude  h  called  the  intermediate  zone.  It  is  occasionally 
iubject  to  fairly  well  defineil  defect^^  which,  enclosing  an  otherwise 
0omial  oentral  field  of  zone,  constitute  a  "  ring''  scotoma  (Fig.  10). 
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TiQ.  11.— Delect  conflfjed  to  IM  peripheml  zone  of  the  vL^uaI  field.    {  From,Norrla  and  Oliver, j 

Thin  uiniulnr  defect  is  sarnotiiiics  found,  of  varying  width  and  shape, 
ill  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  chorioid  and  retina,  in  innltiiilc  sclerosis  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  a  few  other  conditions. 

The  peripheral  zone  of  the  visual  field  may  be  defined  as  that  lying 
lM»twi'tni  the  flirty-fifth  parallel  and  die  extreme  limits  of  the  field.  Wil- 
brand  says  that  it  j^inerally  k^gins  in  a  normal  eye  where  the  perception 
of  11  five'inillimeters  bine  object  eeaaes.  Isolated  defects  in  this  area  do 
not  disturb  the  vision  of  the  patient  to  any  extent,  and  we  are  mostly 
coneemed  witli  it  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  optic  and  other 
nervous  ailectinns,  Wlirn  the  wliole  or  tnoj^t  of  the  peripheral  zone  is 
insensitive  to  light  patients  realize  the  value  of  indirect  peripheral 
virion.  They  act  and  feel  as  if  they  were  seeing  through  a  tube,  and 
when  tlie  wntniction  extendi?  still  further  towards  the  centre  **  telescopic 
vision"  is  the  result,  obliging  the  one  so  aiSieted  to  look  about  him  con- 
inually  to  obtain  satisfactory  sight  (Fig*  11). 
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Hemiopia,  or  (better)  Hemianopsia,  is  characterized  by  loss  of  one 
half  or  portions  of  half  the  field  in  each  eye.  It  may  result  from  disease 
in  any  part  of  one  optic  conducting  path  from  the  calcarine  fissure  to 
and  including  the  chiasma  (Figs.  13,  14).  It  is  almost  invariably 
homonymouSy — i.e.,  afFects  the  optic  radiations  supplied  to  the  two  eyes 
from  one  side  of  the  brain  without  involvement  of  either  fixation-point. 
Binasaly  bitemporal,  or  heteronymous  hemianopsia  is  quite  rare.   When 

Left  Eye 


Fig.  12.— Sootomata  as  seen  in  disseminated  chorioiditis.    ( From  Posey  and  Wright ) 

one  considers  for  a  moment  the  anatomic  arrangement  of  the  crossed 
and  uncrossed  fibres  that  constitute  each  optic  nerve  the  explanation  of 
homonymous  hemianopsia  is  easy  (See  Chapter  I). 

Of  154  cases  of  homonymous  hemianopia  collected  by  Wilbrand  74 
were  on  the  right  side  and  80  on  the  left.  The  line  dividing  the  blind 
from  the  seeing  half  of  the  retina  does  not,  as  a  rule,  pass  directly 
through  the  fixation-point.  Fortunately,  the  functionating  half  usually 
includes  the  fixation-point, — i.e.,  the  lesion  docs  not  affect  the  fovea, 
because  there  are  sufficient  unaffected  fibres  from  the  normal  visual 
centre  supplied  to  each  papillo-macular  bundle  to  permit  of  good  central 
vision.  Inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  crossed 
and  uncrossed  bundles  varies  greatly  in  individuals  the  position  of  the 
frontier-line  also  varies  accordingly.  As  a  rule,  this  boundary  runs  in 
an  almost  perfectly  vertical  direction  until  it  approaches  within  5°  to 
10°  of  the  fixation-point.     It  then  diverges,  curves  around  the  central 
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point  and  at  the  same  distance  below  once  more  resumes  its  vertical 
direction.  The  functionating  area  about  the  point  of  fixation  may  have 
a  considerable  radius — from  3°  to  10°,  or  even  more. 

The  variations  in  the  line  dividing  the  seeing  from  the  non-seeing 
retina  correspond  to  variations  in  the  size  of  the  hemiopic  fields,  only,  as 
a  rule,  the  same  part  of  the  field  is  affected  in  each  eye  even  if  they  vary 
much  in  extent.  Later,  part  of  the  field  may  be  recovered  on  one  side 
while  undergoing  no  change  in  the  opposite  eye,  rendering  the  contrast 
between  the  two  perimeter  charts  still  more  marked  than  before. 

Right  Eye 


Fig.  i:i.— Field  in  left-sided  hemianopsia.    (From  Posoy  and  Wright) 

Incomplete  hemianopsia  is  due,  iu  the  majority  of  instances,  to 
destructive  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Defects  confined  to  either  the 
upper  or  the  lower  quadrants  of  the  field  indicate  destruction  of  the 
lower  or  upper  elements  of  the  cuneus  (Figs.  15,  IG). 

The  periphery  of  the  unaffected  half  of  the  field  in  hemiopia  may  or 
may  not  be  contracted  and  the  half -field  is  usually  smaller  on  the  side 
opposite  the  lesion  (See  Chapter  IX,  p.  301). 

The  field  of  vision  in  binocular  fixation  is,  of  course,  larger  than  that 
of  each  eye  taken  separately.  Although  it  is  the  field  generally  consid- 
ered by  the  patient  and  ought,  consequently,  to  be  of  particular  interest 
to  the  neurologist,  its  practical  value,  apart  from  the  subject  of  squint,  is 
not  very  great. 

Hemichromatopsia. — In  true  hemianopsia  perception  of  color  is  lost 
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with  the  field  for  white.  In  rare  cases,  however,  there  is  a  true  hemia- 
chromatopsiay  in  which  the  white  field  is  unaffected  (or  white  objects  are 
seen  as  gray),  the  dividing  line  passing  through  the  fixation-point.  In 
explanation  of  this  curious  condition  Wilbrand  claims  that  there  is  a 
centre  for  colors  distinct  from  that  for  form  or  from  that  for  white. 
Growers  suggests  that  instances  of  hemichromatopsia  would  be  more 
frequently  noted  if  the  color  fields  were  tested  at  the  bedside  in  all  cases 
of  cerebral  disease  (See  Page  392). 

An  admirable  summary  of  the  diagnostic  values  of  defects  in  the 
visual  field  is  given  by  Gowers.^     Loss  of  the  pupillary  reaction  with 


Left  Eye 


Fig.  14.— Field  in  lef^sided  hemianopsia.    (From  Posey  and  Wright.) 

defective  sight  in  one  eye  without  affection  of  the  opposite  organ  indi- 
cates disease  of  one  optic  nerv^e.  A  central  scotoma  usually  means  dis- 
ease of  the  macular  bundle  of  optic  fibres,  cither  in  the  body  of  the 
nerve  or  at  the  fovea  itself.  Peripheral  limitation  of  the  field  may  be 
due  to  (a)  damage  to  the  j^eripheral  layer  of  the  nerve  or  (6)  a  lesion 
of  the  whole  nerve,  which  shows  itself  only  in  the  periphery,  where 
vision  is  normally  duller  than  it  is  about  the  macular  region.  A  sector- 
like  defect,  confined  to  the  field  of  one  eye  indicates  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  one  nerve.  An  amblyopia,  with  concentric  limitation  of  the 
field,  marked  in  one  eye  but  slight  in  the  other,  is  due  either  to  atrophy 

'Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 
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or  to  disease  in  one  hemisphere.  In  the  first  instance  the  pupillary 
reaction  is  sluggish  and  the  ophthahnoscope  generally  reveals  the 
atrophic  changes ;  in  the  second  the  nerve  appears  normal,  the  pupil  acts 
promptly  to  light,  the  onset  of  the  visual  disturbance  is  sudden  and  there 
are  usually  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  involvement.  In  functional^  or 
hystericaly  amblyopia  the  s^^nptoms  are  the  same  as  in  the  second  in- 
stance, but  there  are  other  hysterical  stigmata  present.  In  those  rare 
cases  of  monocular  hysteria  the  perfect  reaction  of  the  pupil  serves  to 
distinguish  the  functional  affection  from  organic  disease  of  the  nerve. 

Rigfit  Eye 


-^ —     TO 
Fig.  15.— Homonymous  quadrant  hemianopsia.    ( Posey  and  Wright.) 

Temporal  hemianopsia  means  disease  of  the  chiasma.  Complete  blind- 
ness of  one  eye  with  loss  of  the  temporal  field  in  the  other  generally 
points  to  disease  of  the  chiasma  extending  to  the  outer  fibres  of  the  nerve 
or  oi)tic  tract  on  the  side  on  which  there  is  complete  loss  of  vision. 

Wilbrand's  or  Wernicke's  Light-test — the  so-called  "  hemiopic 
pii|)il-rfar'tir)ii'' — is  useful  in  determining  whether  the  lesion  in  a  case 
of  latrrral  lifinianopsia  lies  in  the  tract  us  opticus  or  in  the  cerebral  cen- 
trf'M  U-liirid  it  (  Fi^^  17).  The  tost  (h^^ends  upon  the  fact  that  when  light 
is  thrown  ujioii  flic*  blind  half  of  tlio  retina  the  pupil  contracts  just  as 
promptly  an  it  docs  when  it  is  ])rojected  upon  the  seeing  half  of  the  dis- 
ease confirir-d  to  the  cortex  or  basal  neurons.  Wlien  the  tract  is  involved 
— i,e.,  wliMi  thr-  conrliictin^  ])atli  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  diseased 
— it  d^K'H  not  coulnicK 
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The  patient  should  sit  (as  for  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination)  in  a 
half-lighted  room  with  one  eye  carefully  covered  and  fixing  with  the  eye 
to  be  tested  an  object  directly  in  front,  at  least  ten  feet  away.  The  rays 
from  a  small  electric  tube-lamp  should  be  first  focused  on  the  forehead 
and  then  allowed  to  strike  only  the  blind  half  of  the  retina.  The  effect 
is  noted  and  compared  with  the  result  obtained  by  illuminating  in  the 
same  way  the  other  retinal  half  (See  Page  393). 

The  .ffisthesiometer  is  of  considerable  value  in  the  examination  of  the 
eyes  of  neurologic  patients.  Variations  in  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
palpebral  skin  are  best  tested  and  mapped  out  by  either  Carroll's  or 
Sieveking's  instrument,  but  conjunctival  and  corneal  areas  of  anaesthesia 
or  hypersesthesia  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  so  measured.      The 


Fio.  16.— Homonymous  quadrant  hemianopsia.    ( Posey  and  Wright.) 

author  has  foimd  that  a  small  camers-hair  brush  answers  every  useful 
purpose.  Employed  with  a  little  care,  particularly  where  it  is  possible 
to  compare  a  normal  with  an  abnormal  eye,  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained,  not  only  in  functional  affections — mostly  hysterical — but 
in  those  organic  lesions — paretic  and  other — that  reduce  or  increase  the 
conjunctival  and  corneal  sensibility.  In  examining  the  patient  with  this 
end  in  view,  it  is  well  to  have  him  rotate  the  eye  upward  as  much  as 
possible,  while  very  gently  touching  the  lower  conjunctival  surfaces  and 
lower  half  of  the  cornea  with  the  tip  of  the  brush.  Then,  the  upper  lid 
should  be  everted  and  the  exposed  conjunctivae  and  upper  hemisphere  of 
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the  cornea  are  similarly  tested.  In  this  way  the  nervous  patient  does 
not  see  the  approach  of  the  hrush-tip  and  is  obliged  to  regulate  his 
answers  by  touch-sensations  only. 

CoLOR-BlJXDXESS. 

Color-blindness  is  cither  congenital  or  is  due  to  some  organic  change 
in  the  optic  nerve-fibres  or  the  visual  centres  from  which  they  spring. 
The  latter  class  is  best  illustrated  in  toxic  (tobacco  or  alcohol)  ambly- 
opia, optic  atrophy,  diabetes,  hysteria,  etc.  Congenital  anomalies  of  the 
color-sense,  due  to  organic  defects  in  some  element  of  the  optic  radia- 
tions, are  more  common  in  men  (four  per  cent.)  than  in  women  (one 
per  cent.).  (See  Page  92).  It  is  well  to  remember  that  while  this  con- 
genital defect  cannot  be  remedied  and  that  the  person  bom  color-blind  is 


ISO 


Fio.  17 niufitrating  the  test  for  hemianopsic  pupillary  inaction  ;  the  lines  represent  a  horizontal 

plane  through  the  left  eye  and  its  visual  field  :  F  0,  fundus  oculi ;  ^f,  macula  lutea ;  JV,  naaal  half  of  the 
field  which  is  ansesthetic  in  temporal  hemianopsia;  T,  temporal  half  of  the  retina;  TF,  temporal 
field ;  P,  pupillary  aperture,  180°  to  (P,  the  equatorial  arc  or  semicircle ;  90°,  Tertical  point  and  line 
pasting  through  centre  of  eye  to  M;  70°  and  40°,  rays  of  light  striking  the  Insensitive  nasal  half  of  the 
retina,  pxodueing  the  pupillar>'  reflex.    (Seguin. ) 

always  color-blind,  the  intelligent  individual  establishes  a  standard  of 
color  for  himself  and  so  fro(iuently  discounts  some  of  the  draw^backs  that 
reside  in  a  dyschromatopsia.  Occupations  like  that  of  railroad  fireman 
or  engineer,  requiring  acute  }>orccption  of  colors,  should  not,  of  course, 
be  undertaken  by  color-blind  individuals. 

Color-blindness  is,  for  clinical  puri)oses,  readily  detected  by  the  use 
of  various  colored  skeins  of  wool  after  the  plan  devised  by  Holmgren. 
Thomson's  "color-stick''  (IMate  I)  constitutes  a  handy  arrangement 
of  the  skeins,  which  are  numl^ered  to  correspond  with  a  private  key 
for  the  use  of  the  color-blind  examiner.  The  patient  is  seated  before  a 
'^le  with,  preferably,  a  sufficient  natural  ilhimination   from  a  side 
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window,  on  which  are  placed  skeins  of  colored  wools  in  different  shades 
of  red,  green,  gray,  brown,  etc.  In  front  of  him  is  a  large  skein  or  knot 
of  pure  green  wool.  This  is  the  "  test"  skein,  and  he  is  required  to  select 
from  the  others  in  front  of  him  the  skeins  of  the  same  color,  but  not 
necessarily  of  the  same  shade.  If  there  is  any  defect  in  his  color  vision 
the  patient  will  select  a  number  of  the  confusion  colors  (chiefly  grays), 
with  perhaps  some  green  tints.  If  he  accurately  chooses  all  greens  the 
investigation  need  proceed  no  further;  he  has  normal  color-sense — is 
not  color-blind.  If,  however,  he  fails,  he  is  given  a  rose-colored  skein 
and  again  told  to  choose  wools  of  that  color.  He  is  now  likely  to  match 
the  rose  with  browns,  purples,  dark  grays  or  even  greens.  Finally,  to 
find  out  what  variety  of  color-blindness  he  has,  he  is  given  a  deep  red 
skein,  to  match  which  he  will  probably  choose  the  dark  browns  and 
greens.  The  great  majority  of  color-blind  people  are  defective  in  red 
and  green  and,  consequently,  are  said  to  have  red-green-blindness, 
although  all  varieties,  from  simple  green  to  total  color-blindness,  exist. 

With  Holmgren's  test  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  who  is  color- 
blind to  escape  detection.  Thomson's  modification  of  this  test  is  prob- 
ably the  most  convenient.  The  person  under  examination  should  not 
be  allowed  to  name  the  colors ;  only  to  select  those  colors  resembling  the 
test-skein  in  his  hand. 

Peripheral  Blindness. — Generally  speaking,  blindness  is  regarded 
as  that  loss  of  sight  that  incapacitates  the  individual  from  following  any 
occupation  requiring  the  use  of  the  eyes.  The  proportion  of  blindness 
due  to  peripheral  causes — i.e,,  those  affecting  the  external  organs  of 
vision — is  large.  The  tables  of  Magnus  show  that  at  least  67  per  cent,  of 
2528  cases  occurring  in  Germany  were  due  to  idiopathic  eye  affections. 
On  the  other  hand  as  high  as  two  per  cent,  resulted  from  purely  cerebral 
diseases ;  injury,  congenital  defects  and  general  affections  being  account- 
able for  the  remainder.  Gonorrhoeal  infections  of  the  conjunctiva  (oph- 
thalmia neonatorum,  gonorrlioeal  ophthalmia  of  the  adult),  trachoma  and 
diseases  of  the  cornea  induce  blindness  chiefly  by  producing  scars  in  the 
clear  corneal  tissue.  These  infections  were  alone  responsible  for  blind- 
ness in  27  per  cent,  of  Magnus's  cases.  Spinal  optic  atrophy  as  well  as 
irido-chorioiditis  from  meningitis  (particularly  the  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal variety)  are  common  causes  of  lost  vision. 

When  sight  is  lost  from  destruction  of  the  cornea  the  necrosed  tissue 
is  replaced  by  cicatrices  (leucomata  especially)  that  are  readily  detected 
by  the  naked  eye.  More  deeply  seated  opacities  of  the  media,  such  as 
cataract,  are  better  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  lens  and  the  oblique  illumina- 
tion, already  described  on  page  156.    The  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is 
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required  for  the  identification  of  many  lesions  of  the  posterior  structorefl 
of  the  globe  that  with  equal  certainty  produce  blindness.  Diseases  of  the 
chorioid,  retina,  and  optic  nerve,  changes  in  the  vitreous  body,  intra- 
ocular growths,  glaucoma, — all  these  generally  require  an  exploration  of 
the  posterior  chamber  and  fundus  oculi  through  the  pupil  for  a  positive 
diagnosis.  The  employment  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  determina- 
tion of  sources  of  blindness  is  all  the  more  imperative  since  the  uveal 
tract,  optic  nerve,  and  retina  constitute  the  anatomical  seats  of  more 
than  half  the  blindness  one  meets  with. 

Subjective  Visual  Sensations. 

Peripheral  Subjective  Visual  Sensations. — Muscae  Volitantet;  Fhos- 
phenes. — The  appearance  of  specks,  spots,  or  other  minute  objects  float- 
ing in  front  of  the  eye  may  or  may  not  depend  upon  organic  disease  of 
that  organ.  In  most  instances  musca?  are  due  to  a  hypersensitive  per- 
cipient apparatus  which  takes  notice  of  the  normal  opacities  in  the  vitre- 
ous, but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  discover  exudates  and  other  floating 
deposits  within  the  vitreous  whose  presence  easily  accounts  for  these 
appearances. 

Phosphenes  are  colored  rings  or  flashes  of  light  which  may  at  any 
time  be  induced  by  pressing  on  the  inner  asi)ect  of  the  closed  eye.  These 
bright  color  sensations  may  also  he  caused  by  cerebral  diseases,  by  optic 
nerve  affections,  by  glaucoma,  and  bv  other  conditions. 

Hallucinations  of  Vision.* — Although  in  a  restricted  sense  most 
phosphenes  and  nniscae  volitantes  are  examples  of  visual  hallucination 
they  are  not  usually  regarded  as  such.  Tlie  sensations  of  this  order  due 
to  cerebral  diseases  are  on  the  other  hand  mostly  genuine  delusions,  just 
as  we  know  them  to  be  in  acute  alcoholic  mania.  Ilansell  gives  three 
varieties  of  visual  hallucinations;  first,  those  due  to  ocular  disease, 
whether  organic  or  peripheral;  second,  those  that  arise  from  localized 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  including  functional  nervous 
affections,  and,  third,  those  resulting  from  organic  disease  of  the  cortical 
centres.  Purely  ocular  hallucinations,  as  Ilansell  points  out,  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  number  of  causes.  These  he  enumerates  as  follows :  (1) 
errors  of  refraction,  (2)  oculo-muscular  defects,  (3)  opacities  of  the 
dioptric  media,  and  (4)  change  in  the  choroid,  retina  and  optic  nerve. 
Thus  myopes  have  an  inaccurate  impression  of  size,  distance,  color,  and 
detail,  and  err  in  their  judgments  of  matters  concerning  which  their  only 

*  For  more  extended  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
recent  papers  of  Drs.  Wm.  CampbeU  Posey  and  Howard  F.  HanseU. 
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or  chief  information  comes  through  their  organs  of  vision.  So  much  is 
left  to  the  imagination  in  the  make-up  of  a  landscape,  a  picture,  a 
human  face,  that  they  suffer  a  rude  awakening  when  made  to  realize  by 
glasses  the  real  appearance  of  things.  The  hypermetrope  sees  the  detail, 
but  misses  the  harmonious  whole.  The  astigmatic  individual  sees  the 
square  an  oblong,  the  circle  an  oval,  and  fails  to  perceive  with  equal 
clearness  simultaneously  all  parts  of  an  object  (Compare  Page  388.). 

The  patient  with  a  paralyzed  ocular  muscle  receives  two  impressions 
of  every  object,  neither  of  them  correct,  because  the  mental  conception 
must  be  formed  without  the  association  of  the  binocular  co-ordination* 
and  physiologic  double  retina  image.  The  mental  impression  of  opaci- 
ties of  the  cornea  is  that  of  cloudiness ;  of  opacities  of  the  lens,  that  of 
a  fog;  of  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  that  of  smoke.  Minute  scattered 
vitreous  opacities  are  extremely  deceptive,  and  lead  the  patient  to  believe 
he  sees  flies,  spiders,  webs,  that  elude  his  grasp  as  he  reaches  to  brush 
them  aside. 

Irritation  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  and  the  axis  cylinders 
in  the  nerve  and  retina  by  the  pressure  of  blood  or  inflammatory  material 
accentuates  the  normal  activity  of  the  tissues  and  the  field  of  vision  is 
occupied  by  brilliant  meteoric  displays  of  flashes  and  circles  of  light, 
bright  or  colored  rings  or  weaves  of  light  rapidly  passing  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  or  emanating  from  tlie  centre  and  spreading  toward  the 
periphery,  startling  and  real  while  they  last,  and  their  disappearance  is 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  intense  relief. 

The  author  has  notes  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which  patients  had, 
without  any  evidence  of  nervous  disease  and  exhibiting  only  faint  opaci- 
ties of  the  vitreous  or  slight  choroidal  lesions,  distinct  visions  of  rats  or 
mice  running  across  the  room.  In  every  instance  these  phenomena  w^ere 
visible  towards  one  or  other  temporal  side  of  the  patient  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  two  to  three  metres.  As  they  all  wore  glasses  the  hallu- 
cination was  attributed  to  images  projected  into  the  over-sensitive  eye 
from  the  inner  surface  of  one  lens. 

The  scintillating  scotoma,  or  "  fortification  spectrum,"  of  migraine 
is  sometimes  seen  without  the  occurrence  of  headache,  vertigo  or  nausea. 
Occasionally  it  appears  as  a  visual  aura  of  epilepsy.  In  the  first  instance 
it  may  mislead  the  surgeon  into  the  fear  of  an  approaching  optic  atrophy, 
but  an  examination  of  the  visual  field  and  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
will  clear  the  diagnosis. 

Hemeralopia  (sometimes  called  nyctalopia),  or  day  blindness,  consti- 
tutes a  peculiar  hyperesthesia  of  the  retina,  in  w^hich  vision  is  decidedly 
worse  when  the  patient  is  exposed  to  bright  daylight,  but  improves  with 
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a  dim  illumination.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  true  photophobia, 
phosphenes  and  with  various  other  visual  hallucinations.  It  is  seen,  now 
and  then,  after  prolonged  exposure  to  intense  reflections  from  large 
areas  of  water,  snow,  ice,  etc.,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  albinism  and  in 
those  suffering  from  coloboma  of  the  iris  and  choroid. 

Nyctalopia,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  a  sensitive  retina.  The 
person  so  affected  sees  fairly  well  in  ordinary  daylight,  but  the  moment 
the  intensity  of  tlie  illumination  is  reduced  vision  is  much  worse.  This 
condition  is  occasionally  functional,  but  is  often  due  to  organic  disease 
of  the  choroid  and  retina,  as  seen  in  retinitis  pigmentosay  syj^ilitic 
chorio-retinitis  and  in  some  degenerations  of  the  retina  not  due  to  lues. 

Eiythropsia,  or  red  vision,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  chro- 
matopsia.  Colored  vision  is  generally  due  to  the  absorption  of  pigments 
that  either  tinge  the  dioptric  media  or  produce  some  unkno\vn  effect 
upon  the  percipient  elements  of  the  retina.  Probably  this  explains  the 
yellow  vision  (xanthopsia)  of  jaimdice,  as  well  as  that  following  poi- 
soning from  santonin,  aniyl  nitrite,  cannabis  indica,  picric  acid,  etc.  The 
complaint  of  aphakic  patients  that  objects  seen  through  the  correcting 
lenses  are  blue,  or  dcej)ly  edged  with  that  color,  is  not  explained  by 
the  possible  prismatic  effect  of  the  glasses.  Probably  the  eye,  accus- 
tomed to  perceive  objects  through  the  yellowish  medium  of  the  lens,  per- 
ceives them  as  blue  (the  conipleinentary  color  of  yellow)  when  the  dis- 
eased  crystalline  is  removed.  Red  vision  follows  exposure  to  extremely 
bright  white  or  violet  light,  for  instance,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  to  the 
light  from  the  electric  furnace. 

Amblyopia. 

Amblyopia  is  a  term  indicating  poor  vision  without  apparent  cause, 
particularly  when  the  condition  is  not  explained  by  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination. 

Toxic  Amblyopia. — Tlie  eonnnoncst  forms  of  defective  vision  pro- 
duced by  poisoning  are  those  from  the  liabitual  abuse  of  grain  (ethyl) 
alcoliol,  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms,  or  from  the  use  of  both  together. 
The  disease  is  usually  found  in  men  over  forty  years  of  age  who  suffer 
from  intestinal  catarrh  and  who  liave  an  idiosyncrasy  against  stimulants. 
Tlie  patient  complains  of  foggy  or  misty  vision  and  generally  applies  to 
the  ophthalmic  surgeon  for  glasses  to  assist  his  failing  sight.  Central 
vision  often  falls  toiVof  normal,  and  the  reading  of  ordinary  print  is 
impossibles  with  any  lens.  Such  a  patient  has  a  faulty  digestion,  an 
'*  old  \n\y(i''  odor  to  his  breath,  anorexia  and  morning  nausea,  insomnia 
and  dull  headache.     The  ocular  condition  is  mainly  due  to  a  central 
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scotoma  for  red  and  green,  the  i)erimetric  examination  showing  an  oval 
defect  about  the  fixation-point.  The  prognosis  in  this  form  of  toxic 
amblyopia  is  generally  very  favorable,  particularly  if  the  patient  can  be^ 
persuaded  to  abandon  his  toxic  habits. 

Rarer  forms  of  amblyopia  from  poisons  are  those  produced  by  drink- 
ing methyl  or  wood  alcohol  {'"  Columbian  Spirits,"  "  Cologne  Spirits," 
adulterated  "Jamaica  Ginger,"  lemon  extract,  bay  rum,  etc.),  by  the 
ingestion  of  quinine  and  by  the  absorption  of  lead  salts.  In  all  these 
cases  complete  blindness  from  optic  atrophy  may  occur. 

Reflex  Amblyopia  is  a  form  of  blindness  due  to  irritation  (generally 
peripheral)  of  the  nerves  in  more  or  less  close  relation  to  the  optic  cen- 
tres. Intestinal  worms,  especially  in  children,  diseases  of  the  teeth  in 
adults  and,  in  rare  instances,  pathologic  changes  in  the  reproductive 
organs  have  been  held  resjwnsible  for  visual  defects  that  have  disap- 
peared with  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  is  a  tenn  of  rather  ill-defined  meaning.  In 
many  cases  of  strabismus  due  to  congenital  conditions,  or  associated 
with  them,  the  squinting  eye,  although  amblyopic,  presents  no  organic 
defect.  However,  after  exercise  of  the  weaker  eye  (following  a  removal 
of  the  barrier  to  binocular  sight)  not  only  central  but  peripheral  vision 
of  the  eye  may  very  greatly  improve.  The  same  statement  is  occasionally 
true  of  long-standing  early  cataract.  It  is  not  improper,  then,  to  believe 
that  the  defective  sight  of  such  eyes  was  due  to  non-use  of  the  organ — 
just  as  temporarily  paretic  muscles  may  undergo  a  functional  atrophy 
and  yet  regain  their  original  size  on  the  return  of  normal  innervation. 
It  is  not  yet  decided  how  one  may  unerringly  differentiate  between  eyes 
capable  of  visual  improvement  and  those  that  continue  functionally  in- 
competent during  life  in  spite  of  all  treatment. 

Amblyopia  from  Toxins.  Uraemia. —  Loss  of  vision  from  drug  poisoning 
has  its  counterpart  in  certain  toxic  conditions  of  the  blood,  particularly 
ursBmia.  The  blindness,  as  in  quinine  and  methyl  alcohol  amaurosis, 
comes  on  suddenly  and  the  pupils  are  often  dilated,  although  they  gen- 
erally react  to  light.  There  are  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes  due  to  the 
toxsemia  proper,  and  sight  returns  when  the  state  of  tlie  blood  improves. 
Convulsions  and  other  evidence  of  unemia  usually  accompany  the  visual 
defect 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  EXTRA-OCULAR  MUSCLES 

By  ALEXANDER  DUANE,  M.D. 

Section  I. 
PHYSIOLOGY    OF    THE    EYE-MUSCLES    AND    EYE-MOVEMENTS. 
TESTS.      NOMENCLATURE    AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE 
OCULAR    DEVIATIONS. 

Fixation  and  its  Derangements. — Monocular  Fixation. — ^When  we 
direct  one  of  our  eyes  towards  an  object  so  as  to  see  it  as  distinctly  as 
possible  we  are  said  to  fixate  or  fix  that  object. 

The  fovea  centralis  is  tlie  most  sensitive  portion  of  the  retina. 
Hence,  in  performing  fixation  we  normally  direct  the  eye  so  that  the 
image  of  the  object  looked  at  falls  upon  the  fovea.  This  is  called 
central  fixation.  It  may  hapi)en,  however,  that  owing  to  disease  of 
the  retina  or  to  other  reasons  vision  with  the  fovea  is  less  acute  than 
wnth  some  outlying  portion  of  the  retina,  and  in  that  case  the  eye,  in 
monocular  fixation  at  least,  will  be  directed  so  that  the  image  shall 
fall  \i\yon  this  outlying  portion  {eccentric  fixation). 

Monocular  Projection. — When  we  are  looking  with  one  eye  at  an 
object  and  that  object  forms  its  image  on  the  retina,  we  not  only  see  the 
object,  but  get  an  idea  that  it  occupies  a  certain  definite  position  in  space. 
This  process  by  which  wc  infer  the  position  of  an  object  in  space  from 
the  visual  impression  that  the  object  produces  we  call  projection. 

An  object  towards  which  the  eye  is  pointing  fonns  its  image  on  the 
fovea.  Conversely,  an  object  which  thus  forms  its  image  on  the  fovea 
we  judge  to  Ik?  situated  in  that  part  of  space  towards  which  we  think 
the  eye  is  pointing.  If  our  judgments  are  correct  as  to  the  direction 
of  our  eye,  we  project — /.r.,  \ix*i\tc — objects  correctly;  but  if,  as  in 
paralysis,  our  notions  of  the  positions  of  the  eye  are  erroneous,  our 
projection  will  be  faulty  and  we  will  see  objects  in  the  wrong  place. 

Xot  only  do  we  get  an  idea  of  the  location  of  an  object,  A  (Fig.  1), 
towards  which  the  eye  is  pointing,  but  also  a  notion,  more  or  less  pre- 
cise, of  the  location  of  all  objects  surrounding  A.  Thus,  an  object,  B, 
that  forms  its  image  lielow  the  fovea,  we  regard  as  situated  in  space 
correspondingly  far  alK)ve  A,  for,  objects  that  are  actually  above  the 
178 
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point  we  are  looking  at  do  regularly,  in  our  experience,  form  their  image 
below  the  fovea.  So  also  the  object,  C  (Fig.  2),  which  forms  its  image 
to  the  left  of  the  fovea,  we  judge  to  be  situated  correspondingly  far  to 
to  the  right  of  A. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  law  of  projection,  which  may  be  stated  thus : 
An  object  which  forms  its  image  on  any  point  in  the  retina  is  projected 
to — i.e.,  mentally  located  in — the  point  in  space  directly  opposite. 

Fig.  1. 


Binocular  Fixation. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  one  eye  fixates 
an  object  with  its  fovea  the  other  will  do  so  too  (binocular  fixation). 
In  fact,  the  whole  extremely  complicated  mechanism  of  muscles  and 
nerves  with  which  the  two  eyes  are  supplied  is  designed  primarily  to 
accomplish  this  single  end — i.e.,  to  so  move  the  eyes  that  they  shall 
both  be  directed  accurately  to  the  object  we  wish  to  see  and  each  eye 

Fig.  2. 


shall  receive  the  image  of  that  object  precisely  upon  the  fovea.  The 
movements  of  the  two  eyes  are  hence  almost  invariably  so  co-ordinated 
as  to  secure  binocular  fixation  under  all  conditions. 

Derangements  of  Binocular  Fixation;  Deviations  of  the  Eye. — formally, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  person  looking  with  both  eyes  open  fixates  the  same 
object  with  both, — i.e.,  both  eyes  are  "  straight" 
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Not  only  is  this  so,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  both  eyes  will  atill 
fixate  tlie  same  object, — i.e.,  l)oth  will  be  **  straight"  even  when  one 
eye  is  covered.  This  condition  is  called  orthophoriay  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  ideal  or  natural  condition. 

In  other  instances  both  eyes  will  look  straight  at  the  same  object 
when  both  are  uncovered,  but  either  eye  as  soon  as  it  is  covered  will 
deviate — turning  out,  in,  up,  or  down.  This  condition  is  called  hetero- 
plioriaj  or,  less  proi)erly,  insufficiency. 

In  a  third  class  of  eases,  comparatively  few  in  number,  only  one 
eye  is  straight  at  a  time,  the  other  deviating  even  when  both  eyes  are 
open.     This  condition  is  called  squint ,  strabismus,  or  hcterotropia. 
Squint  is  further  called — 
I.   (a)  Alternating  when  sometimes  one  eye  deviates,  sometimes  the 
other. 
(&)   Monocular  (right  or  left)  when  the  deviation  always  affects 
the  same  eye. 
Again,  the  deviation,  wliether  squint  or  heterophoria,  is  called — 
11.   (a)   Intermittent  when  under  the  same  conditions  it  is  sometimes 
I^resent,  sometimes  not. 
(h)   Constant  when  it  is  i^resent  all  the  time. 

III.  (a)  Periodic  when  it  is  present  when  the  eyes  are  directed  at  a 

near  object  and  absent  in  distant  vision,  or  vice  versa. 
{h)   Continuous  when  it  is  i)resent  lx)tli  in  distant  and  near  vision. 

IV.  (a)   Comitanl  or  concomitant  when  the  amount  of  deviation  re- 

mains the  same,  and 
(h)  Non-comitant  when  tlie  deviation  clianges  notably,  as  the  eyes 
are  carried  in  different  directions. 
A  non-comitant  deviation  is  usually  of  j)aralytic  origin  (paralytic- 
squint  or  heterophoria).     A  coniitant  deviation  is  not  usually  due  to 
paralysis,  at  least  paralysis  of  the  individual  muscles,  although  it  may 
develop  out  of  such  a  paralysis. 

Deviations  are  also  named  according  to  the  direction  of  the  deviating 
eye.    Thus — 

nETEKOPIIORIA. 

Both  eyes  fix  when  both  are  uncovered,  but  Ix^hind  screen — 

Either  eye  turns  in Esophoria. 

Either  eye  turns  out Exophoria. 

R.  eye  turns  up  and  L.  down  * R.  Hyperphoria. 

L.  eye  turns  up  and  R.  down  * L.  Ilyperphoria. 

•  In  some  anomalous  cases  (see  Section  VI.),  instead  of  one  eye  going  up  and  the 
other  down  when  screened,  each  eye  goes  up  or  each  down. 
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SQUINT. 

When  both  eyes  are  imeovered  one  fixes  and  the  other  turns — 

In Esotropia  (convergent  squint,  strabismus  con- 

vergens),  R.  or  L. 

Out Exotropia    (divergent   squint,   strabismus   di- 

vergens),  R.  or  L. 

Up Hypertropia  (upward  squint,  strabismus  sur- 

sumvergens);  R.  or  L. 
Down.  .  .  .Ilypotropia  (downward  squint,  strabismus  de- 
orsumvergens),  R.  or  L. 
Behind  screen — 

Either  eye  deviates  in Esotropia  (R.  or  L.). 

Either  eye  deviates  out Exotropia  (R.  or  L.). 

R.  eye  turns  up  and  L.  eye  down  * .  . .  R.  Hypertropia  or 

L.  Hypotropia. 
L.  eye  turns  up  and  R.  eye  down  * . .  .  L.  Hypertropia  or 

R.  Hypotropia. 
Esophoria,  exophoria,  esotropia,  and  exotropia  -are  also  known  as 
lateral  deviations    (heterophoria,  squint)  ;    hyperphoria,  hypertropia, 
and  hypotropia  as  vertical  deviations. 

Mixed  conditions^ — e.g.,  combinations  of  a  vertical  with  a  lateral 
deviation, — are  quite  frequent.  Especially  common  are  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  a  developing  squint  (see  Section  IV.),  in  which  hetero- 
phoria or  orthophoria  alternate  with  a  true  strabismus,  or  a  squint  for 
near  is  associated  with  heterophoria  for  distance,  etc.  Lastly,  a  patient, 
especially  in  paralytic  cases,  may  show  an  esotropia  if  he  looks  in  one 
direction  and  an  exotropia  if  he  looks  in  another ;  or,  he  may  have  an 
esotropia  for  distance  and  an  exotropia  for  near,  as  in  a  combined 
divergence-  and  convergence-paralysis  (page  257)  ;  or  lie  may  have 
an  esotropia  if  he  fixes  with  one  eye  and  exotropia  if  he  fixes  with  the 
other.  In  the  case  last  mentioned,  one  eye  will  deviate  out  when  cov- 
ered, the  other  eye  will  deviate  in  (Graefe).     (See  Page  251,  note.) 

Binocular  Single  Vision:  Fusion. — As  we  have  seen,  in  all  but  a 
small  minority  of  cases  binocular  fixation  is  present  whenever  we  look 
with  both  eyes.  The  image  of  the  object  looked  at  then  is  formed  on 
each  fovea.  Yet,  though  there  are  the  two  images,  we  see,  not  two 
objects,  but  one  (binocular  single  vision).  For  the  mind  by  a  peculiar 
process  which  w^e  denominate  fusion  combines  the  two  retinal  images  into 

*  In  some  anomalous  cases  (see  Section  VI.) »  instead  of  one  eye  going  up  and  the 
other  down  when  screened,  each  eye  goes  up  or  each  down. 
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a  single  visual  impression.  This  binocular  visual  image  differs  some- 
what in  character  from  the  monocular  visual  image  gained  when  we- 
look  with  cither  eye  by  itself,  being  rather  more  distinct  and  also 
more  solid-hooking.  In  fact,  vision  with  l)Oth  eyes  differs  from  vision 
with  one  eye  in  that  with  the  former  we  get  clear,  and  with  the  latter 
but  imperfect,  ideas  of  distance,  dejoth,  and  relief.  In  other  words, 
when  we  look  with  lK)th  eyes  we  have  solid  or  stereoscopic  vision. 

The  mental  facidty  by  which  fusion  is  effected  is  called  the  fusion 
faculty.  It  acts,  presumably,  l>y  means  of  a  cerebral  nerve-centre  (fusion 
centre),  the  site  of  which,  however,  is  altogether  undetermined.  Absence 
or  non-dev(dopment  of  the  fusion  faculty  is  thought  to  be  an  important 
factor — ac(!ording  to  some,  the  prime  factor — in  the  production  of 
squint. 

Binocular  Projection. — The  visual  impression  produced  by  this  fusion 
of  the  two  retinal  images  is  by  the  mind  projected,  or  referred  to  a  jwr- 
tion  of  space  outside  of  the  Ixxly,  l)eing  thus  regarded  as  a  something 
apart  from  ourselves  and  ow^upying  a  certain  place  in  the  exterior 
world.  The  i>oint  to  which  we  thus  refer  it  is  the  point  of  intersection 
of  our  two  visual  lines.  Tnless  the  eyes  abnormally  deviate,  this  point 
corresixmds  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  object  itself  as  determined  by 
our  other  senses.  Thus,  wh(»n  we  look  at  an  object  one  foot  off,  the  eyes 
turn  until  their  visual  lines  are  lioth  directed  at  the  object,  and  hence 
intersect  at  the  point  where  it  is  situated.  Then  each  foveal  image  is 
pn»jected  out  to  this  i)oint  of  intersection, — i.e.,  to  the  place  that  the 
object  itself  actually  occupies. 

Corresponding  Points.-  Not  oidy  does  the  mind  fuse  the  two  retinal 
imap'H  of  any  object  looktMl  at  directly,  so  that  that  object  appears 
wiiiplc,  but  it  fuses  the  iuuip's  of  a  good  many  other  objects  as  welL 
TbuM,  if  wr  i\rr  lixing  an  nbjccl  A  witli  both  eyes,  A,  which  forms  an 
imii^Vi  on  rjirh  fovea,  will  app«'ar  single  and  will  look  to  be  straight  in 
front  i,\'  (hr  iy«-.  Anotlicr  object,  11,  situated  to  the  right  of  A,  will 
form  ilit  relinjil  inuige  :i  eertain  distance,  say  10  to  the  left  of  the 
foViMi  in  llie  ri^'hl  «'ve.  If  now  it  is  st>  situated  as  to  form  its  retinal 
imii^i^  10  to  llu>  b^fi  of  tlie  fovea  in  the  left  eye  too,  it  will  appear 
Mingl<%  tbe  t\vi»  outl\ini;  relinni  iniaires  U^ng  fused  in  this  case  just 
ttH  iht«  Iavo  foveal  images  were.  In  geutM'al,  any  object  whose  retinal 
iiniigi*H  are  formiMl  e<|uaiiy  l*:ir  and  in  th<^  same  direction  from  tlie 
fovea  in  ea<*li  I've  sire  f»>rnieil  ;i«;  wi»  <ay,  i»n  the  corrrspoucUnrj  points 
«»i  thn  two  retiiwis     will  ii|»|»e;ir  siuirie. 

Diplopia.  As  we  havi»  just  seen.  wImmi  I  he  inuigi^s  of  the  same  object 
•ttll  ii]Min  eorn'sponding  points,  the  objiM-t  ai>pears  single.     It  is  other- 
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wise  when  the  images  fall  upon  points  not  corresponding, — e.gf.,  on  the 
fovea  in  one  eye  and  on  any  outlying  portion  of  the  retina  in  the  other. 
Then,  in  general,  we  have  double  vision  (diplopia),  the  mind  receiving 
two  visual  impressions  of  the  same  object  In  this  case  each  eye  pro- 
jects the  image  diflFerently, — i.e.,  locates  it  in  a  different  point  in  space. 
Phsrsiological  Diplopia. — In  many  cases  this  diplopia  is  physiologicaL 
Thus,  in  Fig.  3  the  object  A,  at  which  both  eyes  are  looking  and  which, 
therefore,  forms  its  retinal  images  on  the  tw^o  fovea?  M  and  M'  respec- 
tively, appears  single,  being  projected  by  both  eyes  to  its  true  place,  A ; 
but  B,  an  object  more  remote  than  A  and  situated  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  line  MA,  will  appear  double,  for  while  it  forms  its  image  in  the 
right  eye  on  the  fovea,  M,  it  will  form  its  image  in  the  left  eye  on  a 
point,  N,  to  the  right  of  the  fovea.     To  the  right  eye  it  will  appear 

Fig.  3. 


directly  in  line  with  A  (behind  it)  ;  to  the  left  eye  it  will,  according 
to  the  law  of  projection,  appear  to  be  to  the  left  of  A,  and  the  more  so 
the  further  N  is  to  the  right  of  M'.  We  shall  have  thus  a  condition  of 
homonymous  diplopia, — i.e.,  a  condition  in  which  the  image  seen  by 
the  left  eye  is  to  the  left  of  that  seen  by  the  right  eye. 

The  object,  C,  lying  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  A  and  in  the  line,  AM, 
will,  to  the  right  eye,  seem  to  be  in  line  with  A  (just  in  front  of  it) 
and  to  the  left  eye  will  seem  to  lie  to  the  right  of  A,  since  C  forms  its 
image  in  the  left  eye  at  O  to  the  left  of  the  fovea.  Such  diplopia,  in 
which  the  image  seen  by  the  left  eye  appears  to  tlie  right  of  that  seen 
by  the  right  eye,  is  said  to  be  heteronymous  or  crossed.  This  physio- 
logical diplopia,  crossed  for  objects  nearer  than  the  object  looked  at  and 
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homonymous  for  more  distant  objects,  althou^  readily  demonstrable, 
rarely,  if  ever,  appears  spontaneously  and  hardly  ever  occasions  any 
confusion. 

Artificial  Diplopia  produced  by  Prisms. — ^Diplopia  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  prisms.  Thus,  suppose  both  eyes  are  looking  at  an  object,  A 
(Fig.  4)  so  that  the  image  of  that  object  falls  on  the  fovea  in  each  eye, 
and  then  a  prism  with  the  base  directed  inwards  (towards  the  nose)  is 
placed  before  the  left  eye.  The  prism  will  deflect  the  rays  of  li^t 
towards  its  base,  so  that  the  retinal  image  in  the  left  eye  will  no  longer 
fall  on  the  fovea,  M',  but  to  the  right  of.  it,  X.  The  eye,  according  to 
the  law  of  projection,  will  regard  this  image  as  situated  to  the  left  of 
A, — i.e.j  the  right  eye  fixing  A  with  its  fovea  will  see  A  in  its  true 
place,  while  the  left  eye  will  see  a  similar  image,  but  dislocated  to  the 
left  (at  A').    There  will  then  be  a  condition  of  homonymous  diplopia. 

Fio.  4. 


So  also,  a  prism  placed  base  out  l)efore  one  eye  will  produce  crossed 
diplopia.  A  prism  placed  base  up  or  base  down  will  make  the  corre- 
sponding image  appear  Ix^low  or  above  the  other, — i.e.,  will  cause  a 
vertical  diplopia. 

Pathological  Diplopia. — Diplopia  is  also  caused  by  a  deviation  of  the 
eyes.  Tliat  is,  if  the  ri^^it  vya  (K.  Fig.  5)  is  fixing  the  object  A,  but 
the  left  eye,  instead  of  fixing  it,  is  turned  too  far  inwards,  the  retinal 
image  of  A  in  this  eye  will  fall  not  on  the  fovea  M',  but  to  the  inner  or 
right  side  of  it  (X).  Xow,  the  mind  really  does  not  know  how  the  left 
©ye  is  pointing;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  regard  both  eyes  as  looking  in  the 
same  direction ;  hence,  an  object  whose  image  is  on  the  fovea  of  the 
left  eye  will  Ixj  projected  out  to  A,  the  direction  in  which  the  mind  con- 
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ceives  this  eye  to  be  pointing  (pago  178),  and  an  object  whose  reti- 
nal image  is  at  X,  to  the  right  of  the  fovea,  will  be  regarded  as  located 
correspondingly  far  to  the  left  of  A.  Such  a  patient,  therefore,  sees 
two  images  of  A — one  seen  by  the  right  eye,  situated  in  its  true  place 
straight  ahead ;  the  other  seen  by  tlie  left  eye,  situated  to  the  left  (A') — 
ue.y  there  is  here  an  homonymous  diplopia.  If  the  left  eye  had  been 
turned  out  there  would  have  been  a  crossed  diplopia;  if  up  or  down, 
a  vertical  diplopia. 

Overcoming  Diplopia. — Diplopia  produced  by  prisms,  or  diplopia  pro- 
duced by  pathological  deviation,  may  be  overcome  if  the  eye  is  turned 
80  that  the  image  in  either  case  falls  upon  the  fovea.  Thus,  the  homony- 
mous diplopia  shown  in  Fig.  4  and  in  Fig.  5  will  be  abolished  if  the  left 
eye  turns  out  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  for,  turning  the  eye  out  will  turn 

Fig.  5. 


the  fovea  M'  in,  and  when  il'  has  gone  in  far  enough  the  retinal  image 
of  A  will  fall  upon  it;  then  the  retinal  image  will  fall  on  the  fovea 
in  each  eye,  and  there  will  be  single  vision  (See  Page  181). 

The  ability  to  overcome  diplopia  depends  partly  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  the  various  movements  required  for  the  purpose  can  be  exe- 
cuted, partly  upon  the  development  of  the  fusion  faculty  (See  Page  182). 
A  man,  however  well  developed  and  well  regulated  his  eye  muscles  and 
the  nerve-centres  that  co-ordinate  them  may  be,  will  not  unite  double 
images  well  if  his  fusion  faculty  is  imperfect.  Ill  development  or 
temporary  abeyance  of  the  fusion  faculty  probably  accounts  in  part  for 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  of  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  organic  brain 
disease,  diplopia  is  so  easily  produced  and  when  produced  is  so  difficult 
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to  overcome.  In  such  cases  the  mere  act  of  placing  a  red  glass  or  a 
1°  prism  before  one  eye  suffices  to  evoke  an  insuperable  diplopia. 
Again,  there  are  some  persons  who  never  by  any  adjustment  of  the  eyes 
or  with  any  prism  get  fusion  of  the  double  images, — ^in  whom,  for 
instance,  a  prism  of  6°,  base  out,  produces  a  crossed,  and  a  prism  of 
5°,  base  out,  a  homonymous  diplopia,  but  no  prism  produces  single 
vision.  This  condition  of  so-called  antipathy  to  single  vision  occurs  in 
squint,  particularly  after  operation,  and  is  probably  attributable  to  non- 
development  of  the  fusion  faculty. 

Varieties  of  Diplopia. — The  foregoing  facts,  together  with  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  diflferent  varieties  of  diplopia  are  succinctly  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

TABLE   OF   DIPLOPIA.* 


NAME  OF  DIPLOnA 


CHARACTER 


CAUSED  BY 


CORRECTED  BT 


Image  of  K. 
eye  as  coni- 
{)ared  with 
that  of  L.  is 


!  I  ' 

fl)  A  natural  I  (2)   Artifici-.(l)  Turning.  ;  (2)    Prism 

ieviution  of     !  a  1 1  y    b  y    a  >  |  placed  with 

{)rism     placed  |  oase. 

>u.se.  I  j 


fHomon  y- 

On  the  right. 

Either  eve  in- 

J 

mous. 

ward  ( esopho- 

< 

ria,  esotropia). 

H  ' 

•< 

Heterony- 

On the  left. 

Ei  ther  eye 

mous. 

outward    (ex- 

k,(  Crossed.) 

ophoria,  exo- 
tropia). 

rRight. 

Below. 

R.  eye  vp  or 
L.  eye  dinm 
(R.  hyperplio- 
ria,  R.  hyper- 

< 

tropia,  L.  hy- 

potropia. 

t'i 

& 

Left. 

Above. 

R.  eve  down  or 

> 

L.  cyo  up  ( L. 
hyperphoria, 
L.  hypertro- 
pia,  R    hyiK>- 

^ 

tropia). 

In,    before   Both  eyes  out- 
either  eye.        \ward.     T D  i- 
I  vergence. ) 


Out,    before 
I  either  eve. 


Both  eyes  in- 
ward.  ( Con- 
vergence. ) 


Up    before   R.    R.    eye    down 
eye,     do  w  n   and  L.  eye  up 
before  L.  eye.    ( L.  supraver- 
'gence). 


Down     before   R.  eye  up  and 
R.     e  y  e,     u  p   L.    eye    down 
before  L.  eye.    (  R.   supraver- 
gence). 


Out  befon 
either  eye. 

In  before 
either  eye. 


Down  be- 
fore R.  eye 
or  up  lie- 
fore  L.  eye. 


Up  before 
R.  eye  or 
(iou;n  before 
L.  eye. 


In  conditions  prodnoing  vertical  diplopia,  especially  when  the  eyes 
arc  directed  down,  one  image  (usually  the  one  that  should  be  higher) 
often  seems  to  1x3  on  a  level  with  the  other,  but  back  of  it.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  character  of  the  background  upon  which  the  images  are 
projected,  partly  to  other  factors  (M.  Sachs,  Frolich). 


*  Modified  from  the  author's  article  in  De  Schweinitz  and  Randall's 
Text-Book  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat." 


'  American 
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Chancter  of  the  Images  in  Diplopia. — In  diplopia  the  image  seen  by 
the  fixing  eye  is  usually  sharp  and  clear  because  that  eye  sees  it  with 
the  fovea,  the  portion  of  the  retina  having  the  most  distinct  vision. 
This  image  is  hence  called  the  real  image.  The  other,  or  fahe^  image, 
projected  by  the  non-fixing  eye,  looks  shadowy  and  indistinct,  because 
it  is  seen  by  an  extrafoveal  portion  of  the  retina. 

Binocular  Fixation  and  Binocular  Single  Vision  compared. — De- 
rangements of  binocular  fixation  cause  the  various  deviations  of  the  eye 
(squint  or  heterophoria).  Such  a  derangement  is  proved  to  exist  if 
the  deviation  can  be  made  out  objectively, — i.e.,  if  there  is  a  defiection 
of  the  eyes  which  the  observer  can  discover  on  inspection  of  the  patient. 

On  the  other  hand,  disturbance  of  binocular  single  vision  is  proved 
to  exist  if  the  patient  himself  has  the  subjective  sensation  of  diplopia. 

Upon  these  two  facts  depend  all  of  our  tests,  which  are  hence  classed 
as  objective  when  they  sliow  disturbance  in  binocular  fixation  which  the 
obser\'er  can  detect,  and  subjective  when  they  depend  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  the  demonstration  of  diplopia. 

The  two  conditions — disturbance  of  binocular  fixation  and  disturb- 
ance of  binocular  single  vision — usually  occur  together  and  are  equally 
marked.  In  this  case  the  objective  and  subjective  tests  can  both  be 
employed  and  will,  moreover,  agree  with  each  other.  In  two  classes  of 
cases,  however,  this  is  not  so : 

I.  In  most  cases  of  old  squint  binocular  vision  is  absent — that  is, 
when  both  eyes  are  open  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  squint- 
ing eye  is  mentally  suppressed  so  that  the  patient  sees  with  the  other 
eye  only,  ^\^len  the  squinting  eye  alone  is  used  for  seeing,  this  sup- 
pression does  not  occur ;  hence  if  a  red  glass  is  placed  before  the  squint- 
ing eye  and  the  patient  looks  at  a  light  with  his  right  eye  shut  he  will 
see  a  red  light,  while  if  he  either  has  both  eyes  open  or  has  the  left  eye 
shut  he  will  see  simply  a  white  light.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the 
patient  cannot  Ik)  made  to  recognize  diplopia ;  hence,  all  the  subjective 
tests  which  in  one  way  or  another  depend  upon  the  recognition  of  diplo- 
pia, fail,  and  we  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the  objective  tests  (those 
for  binocular  fixation). 

II.  In  many  cases  of  squint,  and  particularly  of  cured  squint,  both 
subjective  and  objective  tests  are  applicable,  but  are  discrepant  because 
the  patient  projects  or  locates  objects  in  space  erroneously  with  his 
squinting  eye.  Thus,  we  may  have  a  condition  in  which  the  eye  is 
obviously  turned  in,  and  yet  there  is  either  a  crossed  diplopia,  or,  if 
there  is  a  homonymous  diplopia  it  does  not  correspond  in  amount  to 
the  degree  of  deviation  (incongruity  of  the  double  images). 
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Muscles  of  the  Eye. — The  muscles  moving  the  eyeball  and  eyelids 
are  the  internal,  external,  superior,  and  inferior  recti,  tlie  superior  and 
inferior  obliques,  and  the  levator  palpebne. 

The  four  recti  and  the  levator  arise  from  the  lesser  and  greater  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  and  from  the  dense  fibrous  membrane  filling  in  the 
sphenoidal  fissure.  Their  combined  origins  form  a  tendinous  ring 
which  surrounds  the  optic  foramen  and  that  portion  of  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  giving  passage  to  the  oculomotor  and  abducens  nerves.  These 
five  muscles  pass  forward,  diverging  as  they  go,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
cone  (muscle  cone),  which  includes  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  nerves^ 
and  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

The  superior  rectus  lies  underneath  the  levator,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected quite  firmly  by  bands  of  fascia.  The  other  muscles  at  first  run 
quite  close  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  but  somewhat  in  front  of  the  middle 
of  their  course  the  four  recti  turn  in  toward  the  eyeball,  and  piercing 
the  orbital  fat  and  Tenon's  capsule,  are  inserted  into  the  sclera  around 
the  cornea.  The  internal  rectus  is  inserted  5.5  millimetres,  the  inferior 
6.5  millimetres,  the  external  7  millimetres,  and  the  superior  7.5  to  8 
millimetres  from  the  corneiil  nuirgin.  The  levator  passes  on  to  be 
inserted  into  the  tarsus  of  the  upper  lid. 

The  superior  oblique  arises  from  the  lx)dy  of  the  sphenoid,  runs  for- 
ward, keeping  close  to  the  ui)per  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  at  the  upper 
inner  margin  of  the  orbit  passes  through  a  tendinous  ring  (the  tro- 
chlea), from  which  it  is  reflected  obliquely  backward  and  outward  so  as 
to  pass  beneath  the  tendon  of  tlu»  superior  rectus.  It  pierces  Tenon's 
capsule,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  outer  portion  of  the  eye  back  of 
the  equator. 

The  inferior  oblique  arises  from  the  inner  lower  wall  of  the  orbit  just 
back  of  the  nasal  duct,  passes  obliquely  up  and  out  beneath  the  inferior 
rectus,  and  is  inserted  intx^  the  lower  outer  part  of  the  eyeball  behind 
the  equator. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Terwn^s  capsule.  This  is  a  spherical 
capsule  of  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  whole  eye  except  the  cornea 
and  a  little  rim  of  sclera  around  it  in  front,  and  the  optic  nerve  and  a 
little  annular  area  of  sclera  about  it  behind.  It  is  thus  like  a  broad 
convex  ring  surrounding  the  eye  like  a  sling.  The  anterior  margin  of 
this  ring  is  fused  with  the  conjunctiva,  and  both  conjunctiva  and  cap- 
sule are  attached  firmly  to  the  sclera  round  the  cornea.  The  posterior 
margin  of  the  capsular  ring  is  also  attached  to  the  sclera,  so  that  the 
space  between  the  eyeball  and  Tenon's  capsule  is  closed  in,  both  anteri- 
orly and  posteriorly.    This  space,  called  Tenon^s  space,  is  traversed  by 
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connective  tissue  bands  joining  tlie  capsule  to  the  eyeball.  Tenon's 
space  is  held  to  be  the  analogue  of  a  joint  cavity,  although  it  is  filled 
neither  with  synovia  nor  with  lymph.  This  analogy  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far,  for  while  the  eye  does,  in  fact,  turn  in  the  orbifal  tissue  as  in  a 
socket,  it  is  probable  that  as  Tenon's  capsule  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
move  with  the  eye  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  real  socket  of  the  eyeball 
lies  in  the  orbital  fat  outside  of  the  capsule  (Motais,  cited  by  Maddox). ' 

In  considering  the  action  of  the  muscles,  we  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count not  only  the  primary  insertion  (to  the  eyeball),  but  also  the 
secondary  insertion  (to  the  orbital  walls  and  eyelids). 

The  primary  insertion  of  each  muscle  is  by  a  broad,  flat  tendon, 
implanted  into'  the  sclera  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  Tenon's  cap- 
sule. This  insertion  is  reinforced  by  a  fibrous  band  on  each  side  con- 
nected with  the  sclera  and  extending  a1x)ut  one  to  one  and  one-half  milli- 
metres in  front  of  the  insertion  proi>er.  These  adminicula,  as  they  are 
called,  like  the  insertion  itself,  lie  beneath  Tenon's  capsule, — i.e.,  within 
the  capsular  cavity.  Other  bands  are  given  off  from  the  tendon  just 
before  it  enters  the  capsule  which  attach  the  tendon  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  latter. 

The  secondary  insertions  of  the  tendons  are: 

I.  Check  ligaments  or  firm  bands  of  fascia  extending  from  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  muscles  to  the  orbital  walls. 

II.  The  palpebral  bands  extending  to  the  septum  orbitale  and  the 
lids. 

The  check  ligament  of  the  internal  rectus  unites  with  that  of  the 
inferior  rectus  and  is  inserted  into  the  lachrymal  lx>ne  behind  the  lach- 
rymal sac. 

The  external  rectus  lias  two  check  ligaments, — one  l)elow,  the  other 
above, — both  attached  to  the  outer  wall  (jf  the  orbit  near  its  margin. 

The  superior  rectus  and  levator  palpebra*  have  two  check  ligaments. 
The  outer,  broad  and  firm,  fuses  with  the  upper  check  ligament  of  the 
extemus  and  forms  a  firm  septum  supj)orting  the  lachrymal  gland,  and 
is  attached  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit  near  its  margin.  The  inner 
check  ligament  is  attached  to  the  upper,  iimer  part  of  the  orbit  as  far 
forward  as  the  trochlea. 

The  superior  oblique  has  two  check  ligaments — one,  the  posterior, 
running  from  the  l)elly  of  the  muscle  to  the  trochlea;  the  other,  the 
anterior,  running  from  the  trochlea  backward  upon  the  reflected  tendon 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  inferior  oblique  has  no  proper  check  ligament.  It  is  attached 
by  very  strong  fibrous  bands  to  the  inferior  rectus,  the  fascia  here  being 
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80  dense  and  strong  as  to  act  like  a  sling  supporting  the  eyeball  (hence, 
called  by  some  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  eye). 

The  action  of  a  check  ligament  is  twofold :  first,  it  restricts  the  action 
of  the  corresponding  muscle  so  as  to  limit  very  considerably  the  rota- 
tion the  latter  would  otherwise  produce;  second,  it  prevents  the  recti 
muscles  from  retracting  the  eyeball  into  the  orbit.  In  fact,  the  eyeball, 
because  it  is  held  by  the  various  check  ligaments,  and  also  because  it 
is  pulled  in  opposite  directions  by  the  obliques  (which  tend  to  draw  it 
forward),  and  by  the  recti  (which  tend  to  draw  it  backward),  is  kept 
slung  in  one  position,  so  that,  instead  of  advancing  or  receding,  it  simply 
rotates  in  its  socket. 

The  place  of  a  check  ligament  for  the  inferior  oblique  is  taken  by 
the  anterior  ligament  of  the  superior  oblique  which  becomes  tense  in 
proportion  as  the  inferior  oblique  contracts  and  the  superior  oblique 
relaxes. 

The  palpebral  bands  are  the  superior,  running  to  the  tarsus  of  the 
upper  lid  from  the  fascia  connecting  the  superior  rectus  with  the  levator 
palpebra;,  and  the  inferior,  running  to  the  tarsus  of  the  lower  lid  from 
the  fascia  between  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique.  When 
the  superior  rectus  contracts,  the  superior  palpebral  band  is  pulled  upon 
and  the  upper  lid  is  elevated  so  that  lid  and  eye  rise  together.  So  also 
when  the  inferior  rectus  contracts,  the  lower  lid  is  pulled  downwards 
by  the  inferior  palpebral  band. 

Actions  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. — The  actions  of  the  eye  muscles  may  be 
divided  into  main  and  subsidiary. 

1.  The  main  actions  are  as  follows:  The  exiemol  rectus  abducts 
the  eye, — i.e.,  moves  it  straight  outwards  or  towards  the  temple. 

The  internal  rectus  adducts  the  eye, — /.e.,  moves  it  straight  in  or 
towards  the  nose. 

The  superior  rectus  elevates  tlie  eye.  As  the  muscle  runs  from 
within  outwanl,  its  elevating  action  will  be  greatest  with  the  eye  ab- 
ducted, because  then  it  will  be  in  line  with  the  anteroposterior  axis  of 
the  eye  and  will  thus  work  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  eye  is  adducted  the  muscle  will  Ixj  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  anteroposterior  axis  of  the  eye,  and  will  hence  have  little  or  no 
action  as  an  elevator. 

The  inferior  oblique  acts  to  pull  the  back  part  of  the  eye  down,  and 
hence  throws  the  front  part  up.  Like  the  superior  rectus,  therefore,  it 
is  an  elevator  of  the  eye.  As  it  runs  quite  obliquely  backward  and  out- 
ward its  elevating  action  will  be  greatest  when  the  eye  is  adducted,  for 
then  the  muscle  will  be  nearly  in  line  with  the  anteroposterior  axis  of 
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the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  eye  is  abducted  its  elevating  action 
will  be  practically  nil. 

The  inferior  rectus  depresses  the  eye,  and,  like  the  superior  rectus 
to  which  it  is  nearly  parallel,  it  will  depress  the  eye  most  energetically 
when  the  latter  is  abducted,  and  little  or  not  at  all  when  it  is  adducted. 

The  superior  oblique  elevates  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  hence 
throws  the  front  part  down  like  the  inferior  rectus;  therefore,  it  is  a 
depressor,  but,  owing  to  the  oblique  way  in  which  it  runs,  it  depresses 
the  eye  the  most  when  the  latter  is  adducted,  and  little  or  not  at  all 
when  it  is  abducted. 

The  levator  lifts  the  upper  lid. 

2.  The  subsidiary  actions  of  the  eye  are  as  follows : 

I.  Lateral  Action  of  Vertical  Muscles. — The  superior  and  inferior 
recti,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  their  course,  adduct  the  eye,  and  the 
more  so  when  the  eye  is  already  adducted. 

The  two  obliques,  for  a  similar  reason,  abduct  the  eye,  and  the  more 
so  the  more  the  eye  is  already  abducted. 

IL  Torsion  Movements. — The  superior  rectus  and  the  superior 
oblique  in  tort  the  eye, — I.e.,  rotate  the  top  of  its  vertical  meridian 
inward,  or  towards  the  nose. 

The  inferior  oblique  and  inferior  rectus  extort  the  eye, — i.e.,  rotate 
its  vertical  meridian  outward. 

The  intorting  action  of  the  superior  rectus  and  the  extorting  action  of 
the  inferior  rectus  are  most  pronounced  when  the  eye  is  adducted ;  the 
intorting  and  extorting  action  of  the  obliques  is  most  pronounced  when 
the  eye  is  abducted. 

III.  Action  of  Eye-Muscles  on  Lids. — The  superior  rectus  by  virtue 
of  its  palpebral  band  elevates  the  upper  lid,  and  the  inferior  rectus 
depresses  the  lower  lid. 

Monocular  Movements. — From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  eye  is  adducted  mainly  by  the  internal  rectus,  assisted 
towards  the  end  of  its  course  by  the  superior  and  inferior  recti. 

It  is  abducted  by  the  external  rectus,  reinforced  towards  the  end  of 
its  course  by  the  two  obliques. 

It  is  elevated  by  the  superior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique.  The  supe- 
rior rectus  acting  alone  would  carry  it  up  and  a  little  in ;  the  inferior 
oblique  acting  alone  would  carry  it  up  and  a  little  out;  the  two  muscles 
acting  together  would  carry  it  straight  up.  It  is  quite  certain  from 
the  results,  both  of  physiological  experiment  and  the  data  derived  from 
cases  of  paralysis,  that  when  we  look  up  both  muscles  do  always  act 
together.    When  we  look  straight  up,  both  act  quite  strongly  as  elevators, 
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although  the  superior  rectus,  having  the  less  oblique  course,  is  rather 
more  efficient  than  the  inferior  oblique.  WTien  we  look  up  and  outy 
although  both  muscles  still  act,  the  superior  rectus  is  the  only  one  that 
lifts  the  eye,  the  superior  oblique  simply  tending  to  abduct  it  still  more 
and  thus  reinforce  the  action  of  the  external  rectus.  Per  contra^  when 
we  look  up  and  in,  the  inferior  oblique  is  the  main  agent  in  lifting 
the  eye,  the  superior  rectus  simply  acting  to  carry  the  eye  inward  and 
so  reinforce  the  action  of  the  internal  rectus. 

In  all  movements  of  elevation  of  the  eye,  whether  straight  up,  up 
and  in,  or  up  and  out,  the  upper  lid  is  simultaneously  elevated  by  the 
levator  and  the  superior  rectus. 

The  eye  is  depressed  by  the  inferior  rectus  and  superior  oblique. 
The  inferior  rectus  acting  alone  would  carry  it  dowTi  and  a  little  in; 
the  superior  oblique  down  an(\  a  little  out  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
muscles  always  act  together  and  the  eye  is  carried  straight  down  through 
their  combined  action,  the  inferior  rectus  l)eing  rather  the  more  effective 
of  the  two.  ^^^len  we  look  down  and  out  the  inferior  rectus  carries  the 
eye  down  and  the  superior  oblique  carries  it  out,  reinforcing  the  action 
of  the  extemus.  ^^^len  we  look  doum  and  in  the  superior  oblique  carries 
the  eye  down,  the  inferior  rectus  acting  simply  to  carrj'  the  eye  in  and 
reinforce  the  action  of  the  internal  rectus. 

In  all  movements  of  depression  of  the  eye,  whether  straight  down, 
or  down  and  in,  or  down  and  out,  the  lower  lid  is  simultaneously  de- 
pressed by  the  inferior  rectus. 

Movements  of  the  Lids. — The  upper  lid  is  raised  by  the  levator,  as- 
sisted by  an  unstriated  muscle,  the  superior  muscle  of  Miiller,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  sympathetic.  ^loreover,  when  the  eye  is  elevated,  so 
that  the  superior  rectus  is  brought  into  play,  this  muscle  also  takes  part 
in  raising  the  lid. 

The  lower  lid  is  depressed,  partly  l)y  its  own  weight,  partly  by  the 
contraction  of  the  imstriated  inferior  muscle  of  ^liiller,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  sympathetic.  ^Moreover,  when  the  eye  is  depressed,  so  that 
the  inferior  rectus  is  brought  into  action,  this  nuiscle  also  takes  part  in 
deprerr.-ing  the  lid  (See  Cliapter  Vn^). 

Field  of  FuMtion. — By  the  action  of  the  several  muscles,  either  single 
or  c^yrribined,  the  eye  is  able  to  make  excursions  in  every  direction — 
Tjf/j  fWff'ti,  hi.  out,  and  obliquely.  In  this  way,  without  moving  his  head, 
^JTJ:  rsiTi  fiZ  \u  ''i^'rf:r^ion  all  the  objects  occui\ving  a  large  portion  of 
tte  fej/a/^r  &r>,;r  htm.  Ky  thus  moving  the  eye  as  far  as  jx-^ssible  in 
erery  ci.»<r/'r>yf..  v/^r  df-Iimit  what  is  called  the  tield  of  fixation.     (See 
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Podtion  of  Equilibrium,  or  Primary  Position. — When  all  the  muscles 
that  move  the  eye  are  at  rest,  or  at  least  when  no  one  of  tliem  is  con- 
tracting more  than  any  of  its  fellows,  the  eye  assumes  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  or  what  is  called  the  primary  position.  This  position,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  such  that  the  line  of  sight  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  connecting  tlie  centres  of  rotation  of  the  two  eyes,  and  lies 
in  or  slightly  below  the  horizontal  plane, — ue.,  the  eye  looks  right  ahead 
and  on  the  level  or  a  little  below  it 

Fldd  of  Action  of  the  Muscles. — ^As  we  have  just  seen,  the  external 
rectus  acts  to  carry  the  eye  directly  outward.  When  the  eye  is  turned 
in,  this  muscle  relaxes,  and  the  only  effect  it  produces  is  that  due  to  the 
passive  traction  exerted  by  its  tendon.  Thus,  the  external  rectus  acts 
only  in  the  outer  half  of  the  field  of  fixation.  This  outer  half  of  the 
field  of  fixation  we  may  then  denominate  the  field  of  action  of  the 
external  rectus.  Similarly  the  field  of  action  of  the  superior  rectus 
will  be  the  upper  half  of  tlie  field  of  fixation,  and  if  we  have  regard 
only  to  the  elevating  action  of  tlie  superior  rectus,  its  field  of  action 
will  be  confined  mainly  to  the  upper  outer  quadrant  of  the  field  of 
fixation. 

From  a  similar  consideration  it  is  evident  that  each  one  of  the  six 
muscles  moving  the  eye  has  its  special  field  of  action,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Muscle.  Special  Field  of  Action. 

External  rectus.  Outer  half  of  field  of  fixation. 

Internal  rectus.  Inner  lialf  of  field  of  fixation. 

Superior  rectus  (as  an  elevator).  Upper   and   outer  quadrant   of   field   of 

fixation. 
Inferior  oblique   (as  an  elevator).  Upper   and   inner   quadrant  of   field   of 

fixation. 
Inferior  rectus   (as  a  depressor).  Lower   and   outer   quadrant  of   field   of 

fixation. 
Superior  oblique   (as  a  depressor).  Lower   and    inner  quadrant  of   field   of 

fixation. 

Binocular  Movements. — The  two  eyes  when  acting  together  can- 
not move  independently  of  each  other.  Tlie  whole  purpose  of  the  neuro- 
muscular apparatus  of  the  eyes  is  to  secure  binocular  fixation.  Hence, 
movements  which  will  interfere  with  binocular  fixation  are  not  ordi- 
narily performed,  and,  more  than  that,  cannot  be  performed  except  to 
a  very  limited  degree.  The  movements  actually  possible  to  the  two  eyes 
working  together  are  as  follows : 

L  Parallel  Movements. — This  class  of  movements  is  employed  when 
we  carry  the  eye  from  one  distant  object  to  another.  In  this  case  the 
13 
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two  visual  lines  remain  parallel  with  each  other,  both  moving  equally 
far  and  equally  fast  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  up,  down,  and  obliquely. 

An  analysis  of  the  statements  made  regarding  the  actions  of  the 
muscles  for  moving  each  eye  individually  (see  Section  on  Monocular 
Movements)  will  show  that  the  twelve  muscles  moving  both  eyes  may 
be  classed  as  follows : 

A.  LATERAL  ROTATORS. 

Producing  lateral  rotation  of  both  eyes — laterivenian** 

(a)  Right   rotators    (acting   when   the  (&)  Left  rotators  (acting  when  the  ^es 

eyes  are  directed  to  the  right).  are  directed  to  the  left). 

Producing  rotation  to  the  right  {dextro-  Producing   rotation   to   the  left    (levo- 

verstQn ) .  version ) . 

R.  External  rectus.  R.  Internal  rectus. 

L.  Internal  rectus.  L.  External  rectus. 

B.  ELEVATORS. 

Producing  elevation  of  both  eyes  {aursumversion). 
(a)  Right-handed      elevators       (acting       (h)  Left-handed       elevators        (acting 
mainly    when    the    eyes    are    di-  mainly    when    the    eyes    are    di- 

rected to  the  right).  rected   to   the   left). 

R.  Superior  rectus.  R.  Inferior  oblique. 

L.  Inferior  oblique.  L.  Superior  rectus. 

C.  DEPRESSORS. 

Producing  depression  of  both  eyes   (deorsumversion) . 
(a)  Right-handed     depressors      (acting       (h)  Left-handed      depressors       (acting 
mainly  when  the  eyes  are  directed  mainly  when  the  eyes  are  directed 

to  the  right).  to  the  left). 

R.  Inferior  rectus.  R.  Superior  oblique. 

L.  Superior  oblique.  L.  Inferior  rectus. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  twelve  muscles  are  divided  into  three  groups^ 
and  each  group  comprises  two  pairs,  the  muscles  of  one  pair  acting  when 
the  eyes  are  directed  towards  the  right,  the  muscles  of  the  other  pair 
acting  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  left. 

This  makes  six  pairs  of  muscles — one  muscle  of  each  pair  being  in 
the  right  eye,  the  other  in  tlie  left.  The  two  muscles  constituting  a 
pair  are  called  associates.  Two  associates  acting  together  will  move 
tlie  right  eye  and  the  left  eye  respectively  in  the  same  direction  and  to 
tlie  same  extent  Thus,  the  right  inferior  rectus  moves  the  right  eye 
do^\^l,  to  the  left,  and  rotates  its  vertical  meridian  to  the  right.     Ita 

•  In  lateriversion  the  movements  of  abduction  made  by  one  eye  and  of  adduction 
made  by  the  other  are  called  latero-ahduction  and  latero-adduction,  respectively 
( Schapringer ) .  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  divergence-abduction  and  con- 
vergence-adduction (pages  105,  196). 
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associate,  the  ^eft  superior  oblique,  moves  the  left  eye  down,  to  the  left, 
and  rotates  its  vertical  meridian  to  the  right. 

The  precision  with  which  parallel  movements  are  performed  is  re- 
markable. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  parallelism  is  maintained 
up  to  the  limits  of  excursion  of  the  eyes  in  any  given  direction.  If  this 
is  not  the  case — if  one  eye  for  any  reason  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the 
other  in  advancing  in  any  particular  direction — diplopia  ensues.  The 
point  where  such  diplopia  begins  indicates  the  limits  of  binocular  single 
vision  in  that  special  direction  of  the  gaze,  and  by  determining  these 
limits  for  all  directions  of  the  gaze — right,  left,  up,  down,  and  obliquely 
— ^we  can  map  out  what  is  called  the  field  of  binocular  vision. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  any  marked  restriction  of  the  field  of  binocular 
single  vision  in  some  one  direction  of  the  gaze,  indicates  an  insufficiency 
or  paralysis  of  one  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

There  appears  to  be  a  distinct  nerve-centre  or  tract  governing  each 
one  of  the  different  parallel  movements  of  the  eyes, — i.e.,  there  is  one 
centre  governing  the  movements  to  the  right,  one  governing  the  move- 
ments to  the  left,  one  governing  upward  movements,  etc.  The  centres 
for  the  initiation  of  such  movements  (centres  of  voluntary  movement) 
are  apparently  in  the  frontal  lobe  (Russell,  Mott  and  Schafer,  Sherring- 
ton, Topolanski).  In  addition  to  these  there  are  posterior  cortical  cen- 
tres which  are  undoubtedly  situated  in  the  angular  gyrus  (Bemheimer). 
These  are  reflex  centres^ — /.e.,  designed  for  movements  set  up  in  a  reflex 
way  by  visual  impressions.  Stimulation  of  either  the  anterior  or  the 
posterior  cortical  centres  on  the  right  side  produces  a  movement  of  both 
eyes  to  the  left  (or  up  and  to  the  left  or  down  and  to  the  left),  and,  if 
very  strong,  also  produces  inhibition  of  the  movement  to  the  right.  If  the 
stimulus  starts  from  the  angular  gj'rus,  it  crosses  over  just  beneath  the 
aqueduct  to  reach  the  subcortical  centres  which  are  found  in  and  about 
the  nerve  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side.  The  thalanii  and  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  take  no  part  in  the  production  of  parallel  movements  (Topo- 
lanski). 

II.  Movements  of  Convergence. — When  we  pass  from  a  distant  object 
to  one  nearer  we  have  to  converge  the  eyes.  We  do  this  by  means  of 
a  simultaneous  and  equal  contraction  of  the  two  internal  recti,  produc- 
ing an  equal  movement  inward  (convergence-adduction)  of  each  eye. 
This  movement  of  convergence  may  be  combined  with  a  lateral  or  verti- 
cal parallel  movement,  as  when  we  look  at  a  near  object  that  is  situated 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  is  situated  above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane. 

The  centre  for  the  initiation  of  convergence-movements  (voluntary 
movements  of  convergence)  is  probably  in  the  frontal  lobe  (according 
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with  both  eyes  open,  and  then  alternately  cover  and  uncover  one  eye, — 
say  the  right, — leaving  the  other  all  the  time  uncovered  (method  of 
binocular  uncovering).  By  thus  covering  the  right  eye  we  compel  the 
left  eye  to  fix,  if  it  is  not  already  doing  so,  and  we  allow  the  right  eye  to 
deviate  if  it  has  any  tendency  to  do  so  if  it  is  not  already  deviating. 

In  this  case  three  conditions  may  obtain : 

(a)  There  may  be  heterophoria.  In  this  event  the  left  eye  which 
is  fixing  already  will  continue  fixing  when  the  right  eye  is  covered, 
and  the  latter  which  was  fixing  before  being  covered  will  not  deviate. 
Then,  when  the  cover  is  taken  off  again,  the  right  eye  will  swing  back 
into  place  and  the  left  will  still  remain  fixing, — i.e.,  both  on  applying 
and  on  removing  the  screen  but  one  eye  will  move,  and  that  the  right. 

(6)  There  may  be  a  squint  of  the  right  eye.  In  this  case  the  left 
eye  which  was  fixing  before  the  right  was  covered  will  continue  fixing 
afterwards,  and  the  right  eye  which  was  deviating  before  it  was  cov- 
ered will  remain  deviating  afterwards.  Then,  on  uncovering,  the  left 
eye  will  still  remain  fixing  and  the  right  will  still  remain  deviating, — 
i.e.,  both  on  applying  and  on  removing  the  screen  neither  eye  moves,  pro- 
vided the  screen  is  put  over  the  squinting  eye. 

(c)  There  may  be  a  squint  of  the  left  eye.  Then  the  left  eye,  which 
was  deviating  before  the  right  eye  was  covered,  will  now  have  to  move 
into  place  in  order  to  fix.  As  it  moves  into  place,  the  right  eye,  which 
is  behind  the  screen,  will  move  out  of  place.  Then,  when  the  screen  is 
removed,  the  right  eye  which  has  thus  become  deviated,  will  move  back 
into  the  fixing  position,  since  it  is  the  right  eye  which  ordinarily  fixes 
when  both  eyes  are  open,  and  the  left  eye  will  move  out  of  the  fixing 
position  and  back  to  its  ordinary  position  of  deviation, — i.e.,  both  on 
applying  and  on  removing  the  screen  both  eyes  will  move,  provided  in 
the  case  of  a  squint  the  screen  is  put  before  the  fixing  eye. 

If  repeated  applications  of  the  test  show  that  sometimes  the  right 
eye  squints,  sometimes  the  left,  then  we  are  evidently  dealing  with 
an  alternating  strabismus. 

III.  Tests  of  Binocular  Vision. — To  determine  whether  the  patient 
has  binocular  vision  or  not,  and,  in  case  he  has  binocular  vision,  whether 
there  is  diplopia  or  a  tendency  to  diplopia,  we  employ  a  large  number 
of  tests. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  tests  of  binocular  vision  do  not  agree 
with  those  for  binocular  fixation, — e.g.,  with  the  screen  test, — if  there 
is  any  incongruity  of  the  double  images  (See  Page  187). 

Again,  if  there  is  suppression  of  the  image  in  one  eye,  such  as 
p^ularly  takes  place  in  squint,  all  the  tests  for  binocular  vision  will 
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a  pencil  or  a  light,  IicM  straight  in  front  of  him.     Inspectio 
show,  approximately  at  least,  whether  his  fixation  is  central 
or  whether,  as  in  cases  of  a  high  grade  amhlyopia,  he  cam 
but  allows  his  eye  to  wander  aimlessly,  getting  mere  gH 
object  shown  him. 

II.  Tc8t8  of  Binocular  Fixation. — Of  the  several  test? 
fixation,  by  far  the  Ixjst  and  most  reliable  is  the  8cree^ 
alone  will  \ye  descril)ed  here.     In  performing  this  we  1 
look  at  an  object  fiftwn  feet  or  more  from  the  eyes. 

The  patient  is  directed  to  knik  sliarply  at  tlie  ob; 
light),  and  then  the  card  is  placed  before  the  rigl 
quickly  to  and  fro  from  one  eye  to  the  other. 

If  there  is  ortliophoria^  neither  eye  will  deviate 
each  conse(inently  will  remain  i^teady  when  the  scr 
there  is  squint  or  heicroj/horia  «»f  more  than  a  dc! 
when  covered  will  deviate  {H:»rct»ptibly,  and  when 
back  into  tlie  fixing  position.     Thus,  if  there  is 
convergent  s<piint  each  eye  in  turn  will  deviate 
when  covered,  and  will  swing  out  again  when  i.  i»» 

Whether  the  two  eyes  deviate  to  the  same  a 
screen  will  deiK?n<l  ui)on  which  has  the  strong 
the  case  of  paralysis  of  the  right  eye  with  jv 
left,  and  in  tlie  case  of  sj)asiu  of  the  left  eye  v 
the  right,  the  deviation  of  the  right  eye  bel 
than  that  of  the  left.     (Compare  remarks  ]ii 
Section  IL,  and  Symptoms  of  Spasm,  Sei 
occurs  in  certain  cases  of  sipiint.      (See 
Ileteroplioria  and  Sciuint,  Section  IV.) 

The  amount  of  the  deiiation  can  be  ^ 
of  the  prism  that  abolishes  it.     Thus,  if 
the  screen,  showing  that  there  is  an  e> 
the  amount  of  the  deviation  may  be  lii 
in  before  the  eye,  that  stops  the 
measuring  the  deviation  in  this  ws 
is  not  simply  abolished,  but  is  conv 
direction.    The  first  prism  that  cai 
represent  pretty  closely  the  amou: 

Having  ascertained  in  this  wa 
much  it  is,  we  next  inquire  wh 
heterophoria. 

To  determine  this  we  make 
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come  the  diplopia.  The  latter  metiiodj  however,  iiaually  gives  an  insuffi- 
cient measure  of  the  amount  of  the  diplopia.  The  real  diplopia,  for 
example,  may  be  20'^  and  yet  be  apparently  nullified  by  a  prism  of 
1S°,  because  such  a  prism  brings  the  images  so  close  together  that  the 
patient  then  unites  tliera  himself  without  further  aid. 

In  testing  for  diplopia  in  this  way  we  ask  the  patient  not  only  Iiow 
the  double  images  nre  placed  with  regard  to  each  other  and  how  far 
apart  they  are,  but  also  whether  both  are  upright  or  not.  If  one  of 
the  images  is  filted,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  it  indicates  that 
the  corresponding  eye  is  tilted  and  luis  its  vertical  meridian  rotated  in 
the  opposite  directioiu  Thus,  if  the  candle  seen  by  the  right  eye  tilts 
to  the  right,  it  means  thiu  the  right  eye  itself  is  tilted  to  the  left  or  has  a 
pathological  intoraioin 

3.  Maddox  Rod.— The  Maddox  rod  consists  of  one  or  more  little 
cylinders  of  glass  set  in  a  frame  (Fig.  (i).     If  the  instrument  is  held 

Fio.  il 


as  shown  in  the  figure  and  placed  Ijefore  the  right  eye,  the  patient, 
looking  at  tlie  light,  will  see  with  this  eye  the  ligljt  transformed  into  a 
luminous  vertical  streak.  If  he  has  neither  esophoria  nor  exophoria 
this  streak  will  appear  to  run  through  the  flame  which  in  its  unaltered 
form  he  sees  with  the  left  eye.  If  he  has  esophoria  it  w^ill  appear  to  the 
right  of  the  flame ;   if  he  has  exophoria,  to  the  left  of  it. 

If  now  the  rod  is  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  position  show^n  in  the 
cut  and  again  placed  before  tJie  right  eye,  the  patient,  if  he  has  no 
hyperphoria,  will  see  a  horizontal  line  bisecting  the  light.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  right  hyperphoria  the  horizontal  line  will  appear  below, 
and  if  he  has  left  hyj)erphoria  it  will  appear  above  the  light. 

The  amouni  of  deviation  may  he  measured  by  the  linear  distance 
of  the  streak  from  the  light  (measured  cm  a  tangent  scale)  or  by  the 
amount  of  prism  that  will  be  required  in  order  to  make  the  streak  coin- 
cide with  tlie  light. 
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Tlie  Maddox  rod  can  also  lie  used  to  indicate  whether  there  is  anij 
torsion  of  the  eye, — i.e,,  a»y  tilting  of  its  vertical  meridian  to  the  right 
or  left  If  there  is,  the  streak  of  light  will  appear  tilted  when  the  rod 
is  set  directly  vertical,  and  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the 
rod  has  to  be  rotated  in  order  to  make  the  line  nf  light  appear  vertical, 
will  indicate  the  amount  of  the  torsion.  Thus,  if  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  right  eye  is  rotated  10°  t^^iwards  the  temple,  we  shall  have  to  turn 
the  Maddox  rod  out  lO*^  in  order  to  make  the  line  of  light  appear 
vertical 

4.  Phoromeler. — The  phorometer  is  an  instniment  for  producing 
artificial  diplopia  by  means  of  prisms,  and  from  the  relation  of  the 
double  images  deducing  whether  there  is  any  tendency  to  deviation  or 
not. 

Stevens's  phorometer  consists  essentially  of  two  6  -  prisms,  geared  so 
that  they  can  be  rotated  simultaneously  but  in  opposite  directions.  The 
prisms  are  first  set  so  that  their  bases  both  look  inward;  the  patient 
then  looking  through  the  prisms  will  see  tw'o  images  of  the  test  object, 
that  of  the  right  eye  being  on  the  right  side.    If  he  has  no  hyperphoria 


Flo.  7.— SlCTen«*t  Phojomeler. 


A©  imflgee  will  be  on  the  same  level.  If  he  has  right  hyperphoria  the 
^ght  image  will  be  lower;  if  he  has  left  hyperphoria  it  will  be  higher. 
In  case  the  images  are  not  on  a  level  the  prisms  are  rotated  until 
Aey  ate;  then  the  amount  of  hyperphoria  can  be  read  off  from  the 
index. 

To  measure  for  lateral  deviations  the  prisms  are  rotated  until  the 
right-haiiil  or.p  noints  Aov^iu  the  left  up.    Then,  if  there  is  no  esophorift 
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lie  tiu^K  viQ  appear  lUneclT  o/rtr  mA  otber.  If, 
hower^f  ^k/a^  is  tsa^konaL  dm  Qpper  imi^  wiU  appeiur  on  tlie  left; 
if  there  is  exofhsmm  it  viU  apfiMr  en  tite  right*  In  either  of  ibe  Utter 
events  the  prisois  mie  Kilated  until  tha  images  df>  stand  otw  mcIi  otlwr^ 
when  the  amotml  of  the  «s80idiort«  or  esofJioria,  «a  the  oiae  toat  he,  cun 
be  reid  off  £roiD  the  index. 

&  Bar^^mding. — ^If  the  patient  is  directed  to  read  and  holds  a 
p^kdl  aoine  three  inches  in  front  of  the  page,  betm^een  it  and  his  eyefl^ 
he  win  still,  if  he  had  binocular  rision^  be  able  to  read  ererr  vrcMfd, 


Fig.  s.— Wostb's  Ax blyosdopk,  icoDirrso  by  Black.— The  unblTtiiOope  isoiuUtti  of  two  tub«^b<*n| 
aod  joined  ao  u  to  admic  of  betas  oonveig^  and  divecged  through  a  coDildermb]«  atif  1^,  lit  tho  Elaclc 
modiflcatlou  here  sbown.  one  of  the  tubes  can  al«>  be  mised  or  lowered.^i  amui^i'tniMit  iMlvniitAin^iis 
when  the  two  eyes  are  not  on  the  aame  level.  Sly  own  model  ii  aljo  fitted  with  a  rrmduAtixl  arc 
which  shows  the  amotuit  of  the  deviation  or  of  the  ooavcfirence  and  divergence  uiupUiyptl.  TUm  fur^ 
ther  end  of  each  tube  carries  a  picture  mouutod  on  a  translucent  plate  of  ceUulold,  \  inlrror  Mt  iho 
bent  portion  of  the  tube  enables  the  patient  looking  through  the  eyepiece  to  tee  the  picture  with  the 
oorreaponding  eye.  If  he  haa  binocular  vision  he  will  iee  two  pitnur^,  one  with  eiuh  ey«%  and  Uf 
winging  the  tubes  in  or  out  he  will  get  these  two  pictures  together  and  fuie  them. 


because  the  letters  that  are  hidden  from  tlie  left  eye  will  Ik?  seen  by  th(X 
right,  and  vice  versa*  If  he  has  not  hiniieular  viflitiii,  the  ju^iu^il  nb* 
vioiisly  will  cut  out  part  of  what  he  U  reading,  IIence»  this  siiuplo  te«it 
enables  us  to  tell  whether  or  not  he  is  using  one  or  b^jlli  eyes. 

G.  Slereoscope  and  Amhhjoscope, — A  patient  who  Itas  binocular 
vision  will  be  able  to  see  two  dissimilar  images  plaeed  in  the  stereoscope 
and  to  fuse  them  into  a  single  image.  This,  of  eoiirse»  in  imposHiblu 
for  one  who  lias  only  monocular  vision.  Different  forms  of  the  stereo- 
aoope  have  Ix^en  devised,  both  for  determining  the  presence  or  absence 
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has  been  carried  on  the  perimeter  arc  shows  the  amount  in  degrees  that 
the  eye  has  rotated  in  the  given  direction. 

By  ascertaining  tlie  limits  of  the  excursion  in  different  meridians 
the  field  of  fixation  may  be  plotted  out  on  a  perimetric  chart  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  for  the  field  of  vision. 

V.  Teste  of  Binocular  Movemente. — 1.  Tests  of  Parallel  Movements, 
— There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  ability  of  the  eyes  to  perform  paral- 
lel movements  can  be  tested. 

First,  we  may  ascertain  the  field  of  binocular  fixatiouy — ^that  is,  we 
may  find  how  far  the  two  eyes  can  move  in  any  given  direction  and  keep 
pace  with  each  other  in  their  movements,  so  that  they  both  fix  the  same 
object  The  usual  way  of  doing  this  is  to  make  the  two  eyes  follow  a 
pencil  or  similar  object  in  the  different  directions  of  the  gaze  and  note 
whether  either  eye  lags  or  falls  behind  in  making  the  movement.  This 
lagging  can  usually  be  detected  pretty  readily  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  either  inward  or  outward  rotation.  It  is  well  marked,  tlierefore,  in 
insufficiency  or  paresis  of  the  external  and  internal  recti.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  tell  whetlier  either  eye  lags  behind  the  other  when  the 
two  are  moving  up  or  down.  This  is  especially  tlie  case  when  the  eyes 
are  directed  up  and  to  the  right  or  up  and  to  the  left,  for  then  the  out- 
ward eye  usually  appears  to  be  the  lower,  even  when  it  can  be  readily 
proved  that  both  are  accurately  fixing  the  same  object 

A  more  accurate  means  of  determining  the  field  of  binocular  fixa- 
tion is  by  making  the  screen  test  in  the  various  directions  of  the  gaze. 
A  noticeable  deviation  behind  the  screen  would  show  tliat  there  was  at 
least  a  tendency  to  deflection  of  the  eyes.  If  this  deviation  was  greater 
than  in  the  primary  position  it  would  show  the  deflection  was  increasing 
as  the  eyes  were  carried  away  from  the  latter ;  and  if  the  method  of 
binocular  uncovering  (page  109)  should  show  tliat  there  was  a  squint 
in  one  of  the  outlying  positions  which  did  not  exist  in  the  primary 
position,  it  would  indicate  that  tlie  deflection  had  become  so  great  that 
one  eye  could  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  other  and  perform  fixation 
with  it. 

Second,  we  may  determine  the  field  of  hinocular  single  vision.  In 
doing  this  we  place  a  red  glass  before  the  patient's  right  eye  and  stand 
three  feet  in  front  of  him  with  a  light  which  we  pass  to  the  right,  to 
the  left,  up  and  to  the  right,  up  and  to  the  left,  down  and  to  the  right, 
and  dowTi  and  to  the  left  We  direct  him  to  follow  the  light  with  his 
eyes  without  moving  his  head,  and  if  in  any  direction  of  the  gaze  he 
gets  double  vision,  w^e  ask  him  how  the  images  arc  related  to  each  other, 
how  far  they  are  apart,  and  whether  one  or  the  other  is  tilted  or  not 
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Normally,  the  patient  should  be  able  to  carry  the  gaze  through  a 
range  of  40°  at  least  in  any  given  direction  without  seeing  double,  and 
most  people,  indeed,  will  not  see  double  at  all,  no  matter  how  far  the 
test-object  is  carried. 

Diplopia  developing  ivitkin  30°  of  the  primary  position  is  distinctly 
pathological,  and  indicates  insufficiency  of  some  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  determine  the  field  of  binocular  single 
vision  for  distance.  In  this  case  the  patient  is  made  to  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  small  brilliant  light  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  off  while  he  turns 
his  head  in  various  directions.  A  diplopia  developed  when  the  head  is 
turned  to  the  left,  etc.,  is  really  a  diplopia  produced  when  the  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  right,  etc.  (The  method  of  taking  and  recording  is  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  Section  II.  under  Diagnosis  of  Paralysis.) 

In  taking  the  field  of  binocular  single  vision  we  may  at  the  same 
time  take  the  field  of  binocular  fixation^  for,  as  the  patient  follows  the 
light  with  his  eyes,  we  can,  by  watching  closely,  ascertain  whether 
either  eye  seems  to  lag  when  the  light  is  carried  in  any  direction. 

2.  Tests  of  Convergence. — These  are  threefold:  (a)  By  the  screen 
and  diplopia  tests  (Maddox  rod,  phorometer)  we  measure  the  amount 
of  any  deviation  that  may  be  present  when  the  eyes  are  converged  on 
a  point  some  ten  inches  distant.  If  this  deviation  is  much  greater  than 
that  found  for  distance  by  the  same  tests,  it  argues  some  abnormality 
of  the  converging  power,  either  in  the  way  of  excess  or  defect  Such 
a  determination  is  of  great  importance  and  should  form  a  regular  part 
of  the  examination  for  muscular  anomalies. 

(b)  We  may  determine  the  convergence  near-point,  or  the  nearest 
point  to  which  the  patient  can  converge  liis  eyes  by  the  utmost  effort 
This  should  be  not  more  than  two  inches  from  the  root  of  the  nose.  If 
more  than  this  it  argues  an  insufficiency  of  convergence. 

Even  when,  as  in  divergent  squint,  the  patient  has  no  absolute  con- 
vergence near-point,  since  he  cannot  produce  binocular  fixation  at  any 
distance,  far  or  near,  he  yet  often  makes  strong  converging  efforts, 
swinging  the  eyes  nearly  but  not  quite  to  meet  the  object  of  fixation 
as  it  is  brought  towards  him.  The  point  nearest  to  the  eyes  at  which  he 
gives  up  this  effort,  and  allows  the  eyes  to  diverge  widely,  is  called  his 
relative  convergence  near-point. 

(c)  We  may  detennine  the  prism-convergence  (wrongly  called  the 
adduction).  This  is  measured  by  the  ability  to  overcome, — i.e.,  see 
single  with — prisms  held,  base  out,  before  the  eyes. 

The  amount  of  prism-convergence  that  a  patient  can  do  at  the  first 
examination  will  vary  from  10°  to  20°  or  more,  but  by  a  little  practice 
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most  people  can  overcome  prisms  of  50°,  CO^,  or  more,  and  this  cither 
"when  looking  at  a  distant  object  or  when  looking  at  an  object  a  foot  away. 

3.  Tests  of  Divergence. — The  ability  of  the  eyes  to  diverge  is  meas- 
ured by  the  prism,  base  in,  that  they  can  overcome.  "SVlien  looking 
at  a  distant  object  most  eyes  can  overcome  from  4^  to  S°  of  prism, 
base  in,  this  constitnting  the  prisinrdivergence  or  so-called  abduction 
for  distance. 

A  prism-divergence  of  less  than  4°  in  general  indicates  weak,  and 
of  over  8°  or  9°  an  excessive,  divergence  power. 

How  the  Teste  are  made  in  Practice. — In  examining  a  case  for  a  motor 
anomaly  of  the  eye  we  proceed,  as  follows : 

A.  We  first  determine  the  relations  for  distance  by  placing  the 
test-object  far  off, — if  possible,  twenty  feet  or  more, — from  the  eyes 
and  then  measuring  the  amount  of  deviation  by 

(1)  The  screen  and  (2)  the  parallax  simultaneously.  At  the 
same  time  we  determine  by  the  method  described  on 
page  21  whether  the  deviation  is  a  squint  or  a  hetero- 
phoria. 

(8)  The  Maddox  rod,  testing  lx)th  for  hyperphoria  and  for 

lateral  deviation. 

(4)  The  phorometerj  testing  botli  for  hyperphoria  and  for  lateral 

deviation. 

B.  We  measure  the  deviation  for  near  points  (with  the  test-object 
held  at  about  ten  inches)  by 

(5)  The  phorometer;    (6)   the  screen  and    (7)    the  parallax 

simultaneously ;    (2)  the  Maddox  rod. 
In  this  case,  again,  we  ascertain  l)y  tlie  screen  test  whether 
tlie  deviation  is  a  squint  or  a  heterophoria. 
0.  We  determine : 

(9)  The  convergence  near-point. 

(10)  The  prism-divergence,  with  prisms  hold,  base  in,  before  the 

eyes,  the  test  ol)ject  in  this  case  being  at  twenty  feet. 

(11)  The  prisni-convergcncc  by  means  of  prisms  held,  base  out, 

before  the  eyes,  the  tost  object  again  being  at  twenty 
feet. 

(12)  The  field  of  binocular  single  vision,  by  using  as  the  test 

object  a  candle  held  at  throe  feet  from  the  eye.  In 
making  this  test  we  note  at  the  same  time  whether 
the  two  eyes  follow  the  candle  in  all  directions,  or 
whether  one  eye  lags  behind  the  other  in  performing 
some  particular  movement, — that  is,  we  determine 
(18)  The  field  of  binocular  fixation. 
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Other  tests  may  l>e  eniployo<l,  l)ut  tliese  are  sufficient  for  all  practi- 
cal piiriK)sc»ri.  Iii(lee<l,  in  all  ordinary  cases  we  may  omit  the  use 
of  the  phorometer,  and,  provided  tlie  convergence  near-point  is  nor- 
mal, we  may  also  <lis])ense  Avith  the  determination  of  the  prism- 
convergence. 

What  the  Test  shows  in  Normal  Cases. — With  the  test  made  in  the 
way  indicated  alM>vo,  the  eye-muscles  may  Ik?  regarded  as  normal  if 

(a)  Tests  1  an<l  0  show  that  there  is  no  squint,  and  Tests  1  to  8 
show  that  there  is  only  a  minimal  amount  of  heterophoria  (less  than 
2°  of  esophoria  or  exoi)horia  *  and  less  than  ^^  of  hyperphoria)  for 
hoth  distance  and  near. 

(h)  The  convergence  near-point  is  less  than  two  inches  from  the  root 
of  the  nose. 

(c)  PrismKlivergence  is  not  less  than  4°  and  not  over  8®  (prism  = 
2°  to  4°  of  actual  deviation). 

(d)  Prism-convergence  after  a  few  trials  can  be  run  up  to  15°  or 
20°  or  more.f 

(e)  Tests  12  and  13  show  that  the  fields  of  binocular  fixation  and 
binocular  single  vision  are  normal, — /.('.,  the  jiatient  having  a  red  glass 
before  one  eye  and  following  a  light  that  is  carried  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions sees  everywhere  a  single  particolored  light,  and  each  eye  moves 
equally  with  its  fellow  without  lagging  anywhere. 

Anomalies  of  Eye-Muscles  and  Eye  Movements ;  Etiological  Clas- 
sification of  Deviations. — The  various  tests  just  outlined  enable  us  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  the  ordinary  motor  anonuilies  of  the  eye  commonly 
met  with.  In  considering  these  anonuilies  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween— 

A.  Deviations  duo  to  anomalies  of  one  or  m(»rc  of  the  ocular 
muscles;  deviati<»ns,  that  is,  which  are  i)rndii(HMl  l^y  some  affection 
of  the  nniscles  themselves,  of  the  nerves  supi)lying  them,  or  of  the  nerve 
nuclei. 

15.  Deviations  due  to  derang(*meut  of  (kuc*  of  the  eo-ordinating  move- 
ments of  the  eves.     The  musd(^s  themselves  in  this  case  and  their  cen- 


•  Tin*  MaiUldX  nul  ofti'ii  shi>\v*<  an  rxros  «)f  r^nphoria  for  «li^laiu'o  (1-2^  more 
than  the  other  tests),  ami  the  ]ihi»n)nu'ier  sonn-tiines  >h()w-i  2-3"  of  exophoria  for 
near  when  the  other  tests  jirovo  that  there  is  orthn])h<»ria. 

f  Tliere  is  nn  ah>*olule  or  lixed  relalinn  hetwern  the  amount  of  prism-divergCEce 
(ahduetinn)  and  pri-in-<oii\.-ri:i'inr  i  a.liliuti«m).  Tin-  fornu-r  amounting  to  from  5** 
to  8**.  cannot,  as  a  ruh*,  hv  altrreil  in  any  ^riven  case  by  exercise.  Prism-convergence, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  may  rauL'e  anywherr  froin  12'  t<»  :?<>'  at  the  first  trial,  and,  how- 
ever low  at  the  outsrt.  can  almo>t  always  by  practice  be  brought  up  to  GO'  or  70* 
or  even  more. 
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tral  connections  up  to  and  including  the  nuclei  are  intact,  but  the  supra- 
nuclear or  internuclear  nervous  mechanism  presiding  over  the  functions 
of  convergence,  divergence,  and  associated  parallel  movements  is  in 
some  way  out  of  gear. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  in  succession — 

A.  Anomalies  of  the  ocular  muscles : 

(1)  Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

(2)  Spasm  of  tlie  ocular  muscles. 

B.  Anomalies  of  the  co-ordinate  movements : 

(1)  Anomalies  of  convergence: 

Convergence-excess. 

Convergence-insufficiency  and  convergence-paralysis. 

(2)  Anomalies  of  divergence : 

Divergence-excess. 

Divergence-insufficiency  and  divergence-paralysis. 

(3)  ^Anomalies  of  parallel  movements: 

Conjugate  paralysis. 
Conjugate  spasm. 
Nystagmus. 

Section  IL 
PARALYSIS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  MUSCLES. 

Symptoms. — A.  Diplopia. — All  the  subjective  symptoms  of  paralysis 
are  due  chiefly  to  the  diplopia  that  the  paralysis  causes.  Since  this 
diplopia  itself  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eye,  weakened  by  paralysis, 
fails  to  keep  pace  with  its  fellow,  and  since  this  diplopia  will  become 
most  apparent  as  soon  as  the  affected  muscle  is  called  into  action,  it  is 
evident  that  the  diplopia,  and  with  it  the  other  symptoms,  will  increase 
when  the  eyes  are  carried  into  the  field  of  action  of  the  paralyzed 
muscle.  For  example,  in  paralysis  of  the  right  abducens,  diplopia  will 
increase  fast  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  right ;  whereas,  when  the 
eyes  are  directed  to  the  left,  the  diplopia  will  diminish  and  ultimately 
disappear,  because  in  that  direction  of  the  gaze  the  affected  muscle  takes 
no  part  in  moving  the  eye. 

The  characteristic  mark  of  paralysis,  therefore,  is  a  diplopia  which 
increases  progressively  and  fast  as  the  eyes  are  carried  in  some  definite 
direction  and  diminishes  when  the  eyes  are  carried  in  the  contrary  way. 

The  kind  of  diplopia  present  in  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  will 
be  given  below  under  the  head  of  diagnosis. 

The  other  symptoms  beside  diplopia  w^hich  are  found  in  paralysis 
are  as  follows : 

14 
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B.  False  Projection. — In  a  fresh  case  of  paralysiis  of  the  rif^t  ab- 
ducens,  the  patieut  when  told  to  close  his  left  eye  and  quickly  put  his 
finger  on  an  object  situated  to  his  rights  will  in  general  shoot  too  far  to 
the  right  of  the  object ;  in  other  words,  the  object  appears  to  him  to  be 
further  to  the  right  than  it  really  is.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  look  at  the  object  with  the  paretic  eye  he  has  to  exert  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  nerve  energy,  such  as  corresponds  in  his  former 
experience  to  a  marked  movement  of  the  eye  to  the  right — ^that  is,  he 
has  to  work  hard  to  move  his  eye  a  little  and  he  thinks,  therefore,  that 
he  really  moved  it  a  great  deal. 

So,  too,  in  paralysis  of  a  left  rotator,  the  patient  will  project  the 
object  too  far  to  the  left ;  in  paralysis  of  an  elevator  he  will  project  it 
too  high  up,  and  in  paralysis  of  a  depressor  too  low  down. 

C.  Apparent  Movement  of  Objects  pseudokinesis). — When  a  patient 
with  paralysis  of  the  right  abducens  looks  with  his  i>aralyzed  eye  at  an 
object  situated  to  the  left,  the  latter  will  appear  in  its  proper  place ;  if, 
then,  he  suddenly  turns  his  hea<l  to  the  left,  so  that  the  object  is  now 
somewhat  to  the  right,  it  w^ill  no  longer  appear  in  its  proper  place,  but 
somewhat  to  the  right  of  it.  In  other  words,  it  will  seem  to  make  a  sud- 
den jumj)  from  left  to  right.  And,  in  general,  when  the  eye  is  carried 
in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  field  of  action  of  a  paralyzed  muscle, 
objects  at  which  it  is  looking  will  suddenly  move,  the  direction  of  the 
movement  being  always  that  in  which  the  muscle  itself  would  naturally 
turn  the  eye.  That  is,  in  paralysis  of  a  right  rotator  objects  will  appear 
to  go  to  the  right,  in  paralysis  of  a  left  rotator  to  the  left,  in  paralysis  of 
an  elevator  they  will  rise  up  and  in  paralysis  of  a  depressor  they  will  go 
down. 

D.  Vertigo. — The  changing  diplopia  and  the  ai)parent  movement  of 
objects  seen  with  the  paralyze<l  eyo  produce  vertigo,  which  is  often  a 
very  marked  and  distressing  symptom  of  paralysis. 

E.  Attitude  of  Head. — All  the  symj)tnnis  above  described  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  eyes  are  carried  in  the  special  direction  in  which  the 
muscle,  if  it  were  not  paralyzed,  would  move  the  eye.  To  avoid  them, 
the  patient  instinctively  turns  his  head  in  this  direction  so  that  his  eyes 
shall  be  turned  in  the  opfx^site  way.  Thus,  in  paralysis  of  a  right 
rotator  (right  externus,  left  internus),  he  will  turn  his  head  to  the  right, 
so  that  even  when  looking  at  ol)jects  straight  in  front  of  him,  tlie  eyes 
themselves  will  be  directed  to  the  left.  Similarly  in  paralysis  of  a  left 
rotator,  he  will  turn  his  head  to  the  left.  In  paralysis  of  an  elevator,  he 
may  throw  his  head  up  and  back,  and  in  paralysis  of  a  depressor,  he 
may  throw  it  forward  and  down.     In  paralysis  of  an  elevator  or  de- 
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pressor,  however,  the  easiest  and  most  usual  way  of  obviating  the 
diplopia  is  for  the  patient  to  tilt  the  head  towards  one  shoulder.  This 
djepresses  the  corresponding  image,''''  and  thus  enables  the  patient  to 
bring  the  images  on  a  level  in  case  there  is  vertical  diplopia.  T!ie  head 
at  the  same  time  is  usually  turned  somewhat  to  right  or  left  (Fig,  13), 
This  constant  maintenance  of  the  head  in  a  constrained  position,  to 
obviate  the  diplopia  due  to  a  paralysis,  has,  in  some  instances,  produced 
torticoUis.  (See  cases  cited  by  Posey,  Section  on  Opbtlialraology, 
Fifty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association.) 


Tig*  tS.--6howliig  torticiollls  from  yertical  dt.'Tlat[oD  of 
one  eye.    Case  of  Dr.  Pcwey 

F.  Other  Syraptoms." — In  paralysis  we  often  meet  with  other  symp- 
toms, such  as  headache,  various  forms  of  amrstliesia,  pallesthesia,  etc 
The  headache  may  occasionally  Ix*  a  reflex  symptom,  due  to  the  con- 
fusion and  strain  imposed  by  the  panilysis,  but  this  seems  to  be  very 
rarely  the  case.  Generally  speaking,  the  headache  and  other  symptoms 
are  the  result  of  the  cause  producing  the  paralysis  and  not  of  the 
paralysis  itself. 

Diagnosis  of  Paralysis, — In  diagnosticating  paralysis  we  apply 
the  various  tests  alrciidy  described: 

A.  Deviation  in  Primary  Position. — The  scteen-test  and  the  different 
diplopia  testa  (parallax,  Maddox  rod,  and  phorometer)  show  the  pres- 


•  That   is,   if  lie  tilts  the   head  to  tlic   right  shouldor,   the   right-hand  imagej 
whether  tielonging  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  eye,  is  carried  down. 
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ence  of  a  deviation  even  in  the  primary  position.  Thus,  in  paralysis  of 
the  abducens,  the  eyes  will  be  unduly  converged  so  that  all  the  tests 
will  show  a  pronounced  esophoria;  in  paralysis  of  the  int^rnus  there 
will  be  exoplioria;  and  in  paralysis  of  the  elevators  or  depressors, 
hyperphoria. 

In  applying  the  screen-test,  we  will  generally  notice  that  the  devia- 
tion of  the  paralyzed  eye  behind  the  screen  {primary  deviation)  is  less 
than  that  of  the  sound  eye  {secondary  deviation).  The  reason  for  this 
is  as  follows:  Suppose  that  the  right  abducens  is  paralyzed  and  that 
this  eye,  in  consequence  when  screened,  deviates  inward  1  millimetre; 
when  the  screen  is  transferred  to  the  left  eye  the  right  will  have  to  turn 
out  1  millimetre  in  order  to  fix.  To  do  this,  the  eye  must  employ  its 
paralyzed  externus  and,  as  this  is  an  inefficient  instrument,  must  exert  a 
great  deal  of  nerve  power.  This  same  nervous  force  is  necessarily  con- 
veyed to  the  left  eye  at  the  same  time,  impelling  it  to  turn  very  strongly 
to  the  right.  As  the  muscles  of  the  left  eye  are  intact,  it  is  able  to  obey 
this  impulse  fully,  and  hence  moves  to  the  right,  not  one  but  several 
millimetres. 

The  difference  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  deviation  is 
best  measured  with  prisms.  If,  for  example,  a  prism  of  10^,  before  the 
right  eye  will  exactly  abrogate  the  screen  deviation,  but  it  takes  a  prism 
of  20°  before  the  left  eye  to  do  the  same  thing,  we  know  that  the  sec- 
ondary deviation  of  the  left  eye  is  about  twice  as  great  as  the  primary 
deviation  of  the  right. 

B.  Limitation  of  Movement. — The  tests  for  the  monocular  field  of 
fixatiofi  made  with  llio  troponietor  or  perimeter  show  the  limitation 
of  movement  of  the  affected  eye  in  some  particular  direction  of  the  gaze. 
This  test,  however,  is  often  unsatisfactory  and  is  Ix^tter  replaced  by  the 
following  tests  for  detennining  tlie  field  of  binocular  fixation  and  bin- 
ocular single  vision. 

C.  Lagging  of  One  Eye  behind  the  Other. — Tiio  field  of  binocular  fixa- 
lion  is  deterniined  in  the  way  already  dc^scribed  (page  205).  In  a 
case  of  i)aralysis  we  find  that  as  the  two  eyes  follow  a  moving  object,  one 
lags  markedly  behind  the  other  as  soon  as  the  eye  is  carried  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  field  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  nniselo.  Thus,  in  paralysis 
of  the  right  abducens  the  right  eye  will  begin  to  falter  and  fall  behind 
as  soon  as  the  eyes  are  turned  to  the  right ;  in  paralysis  of  an  elevator, 
the  affected  eye  will  fail  to  rise  with  its  fellow,  and  in  paralysis  of  a 
depressor,  it  will  not  go  down  as  well. 

By  apj)lying  the  scrccn-iest  in  the  different  directions  of  the  gaze, 
it  may  be  possible  to  show  that  there  is  binocular  fixation  when  the  eyes 
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are  turned  in  one  way,  say  the  right,  and  that  there  is  a  marked  devia- 
tion from  binocular  fixation  when  the  eyes  are  turned  in  the  opposite 
way,  to  the  left.    This  will  be  evidence  of  the  paresis  of  a  left  rotator. 

D.  Diplopia. — By  far  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  paralysis  is 
that  afforded  by  the  determination  of  the  field  of  binocular  single  vision, 
— i.e.,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  and  kind  of  diplopia  present  in  the 
different  directions  of  the  gaze. 

The  characteristic  diplopia  found  in  paralysis  of  each  muscle  is  as 
follows : 

In  paralysis  of  the  right  abducens  there  is  homonymous  diplopia, 
increasing  fast  to  the  right.  In  paralysis  of  the  left  abducens  there 
is  homonymous  diplopia  which  increases  fast  to  the  left.  In  both  cases 
the  diplopia  will  be  slightly  less  when  the  eyes  are  directed  up  and 
slightly  greater  w-hen  the  eyes  are  directed  down. 

In  paralysis  of  the  right  internal  rectus  there  will  be  crossed  di- 
plopia increasing  fast  to  the  left.  In  paralysis  of  the  left  intemus  there 
will  be  crossed  diplopia  increasing  fast  to  the  right.  In  both  cases  the 
crossed  diplopia  will  increase  somewhat  when  the  eyes  are  turned  up 
and  diminish  somewhat  w^hen  they  are  turned  down. 

In  paralysis  of  the  right  superior  rectus  there  will  be  vertical  di- 
plopia, with  the  image  of  the  right  eye  higher  (left  diplopia).  This  will 
increase  as  the  eyes  are  carried  up,  and  particularly  as  they  are  carried 
up  and  to  the  right.  In  general,  but  not  invariably,  there  will  be  also  a 
moderate  crossed  diplopia,  which  wull  increase  in  looking  to  the  left. 
The  image  of  the  right  eye  wull  be  tilted  to  the  left. 

In  paralysis  of  the  left  superior  rectus  there  will  be  a  vertical  di- 
plopia (right  diplopia),  increasing  up  and  to  the  left,  and  a  crossed 
diplopia,  increasing  up  and  to  the  right.  The  image  of  the  left  eye 
will  be  tilted  to  the  right. 

In  paralysis  of  the  right  inferior  rectus  there  will  be  a  vertical 
(right)  diplopia,  increasing  as  the  eyes  are  carried  down  and  to  the 
right,  and  usually,  but  not  always,  a  crossed  diplopia,  which  will  increase 
in  looking  down  and  to  the  left.  The  image  of  the  right  eye  will  be 
tilted  to  the  right. 

In  paralysis  of  the  left  inferior  rectus  there  will  be  a  vertical  (left) 
diplopia,  increasing  down  and  to  the  left,  w^hile  the  crossed  diplopia,  if 
present,  will  increase  in  looking  dow^n  and  to  the  right.  The  image  of 
the  left  eye  will  be  tilted  to  the  left. 

In  paralysis  of  the  right  superior  oblique  there  will  be  a  vertical 
(right)  diplopia,  which  will  increase  as  the  eyes  are  directed  down  and  to 
the  left,  and,  usually,  also  an  homonymous  diplopia,  which  will  increase 
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down  and  to  the  right.  The  image  of  the  right  eye  will  be  tilted  to 
the  left. 

In  paralysis  of  the  left  superior  oblique  there  will  be  a  left  diplopia, 
increasing  down  and  to  the  right  and  an  homonymous  diplopia,  in- 
creasing down  and  to  the  left.  The  image  of  the  left  eye  will  be  tilted 
to  the  right. 

In  paralysis  of  the  right  inferior  oblique  there  will  be  a  left  di- 
plopia, which  will  increase  as  the  eyes  are  carried  up  and  to  the  left, 
and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  an  homonymous  diplopia,  which  will 
increase  as  the  eyes  are  carried  up  and  to  the  right.  The  image  of  the 
right  eye  will  be  tilted  to  the  right 

In  paralysis  of  the  left  inferior  oblique  there  will  be  a  ri^t  di- 
plopia, increasing  up  and  to  the  right,  and  an  homonymous  diplopia, 
increasing  up  and  to  the  left.  The  image  of  the  left  eye  will  be  tilted 
to  the  left 

We  meet  with  various  combined  paralyses  producing  more  or  less 
complicated  forms  of  diplopia.  Chief  among  these  is  the  oculo-motor 
paralysis,  or  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve. 
In  this  case  the  eye  can  be  moved  outward  by  the  abducens,  but  it  can- 
not be  moved  in  any  other  way,  for,  although  the  superior  oblique  is 
still  acting,  it  cannot  move  the  eye  do\vnward  since  it  is  not  efficient  as 
a  depressor  when  the  eye  is  in  a  position  of  abduction,  as  it  is  in  paral- 
ysis of  this  sort.  The  most  that  the  superior  oblique  can  do  under  these 
conditions  is  to  give  the  eye  a  slight  inward  rotation  upon  its  antero- 
posterior axis  when  the  patient  attempts  to  turn  the  eye  down. 

In  a  right  oculo-motor  paralysis  there  will  be  a  crossed  diplopia,  due 
to  the  relative  divergence  of  the  paralyzed  eye,  and  usually  also  a  slight 
left  diplopia,  because  the  eye  sags  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the 
other.  This  left  diplopia  will  increase  fast  as  the  eyes  are  carried  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  eyes  are  carried  down,  the  left  diplopia 
will  be  transformed  into  a  vertical  diplopia  of  the  opposite  kind  (right), 
which  will  increase  fast  as  the  eyes  are  depressed. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  paralysis  from  the  behavior  of  the  double  images 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  following  table  : 

TABLE  SHOWING  FROM  DIPLOPIA  WHICH  MUSCLE  IS  PARALYZED. 

DH=homonymou8  diplopia. 
DX=cro88ed  diplopia. 

DR=right  diplopia  (vertical  diplopia  with  image  of  right  eye  below). 
DL=left  diplopia  (vertical  diplopia  with  image  of  left  eye  below). 
Er,  El,  Eu,  Ed,  Eu  and  r,  etc. = respectively  **  when  both  eyes  are  directed  to  the 
*'righe'  "to  the  ?<//,"  *'?//),"  ''down,''  '*  up  and  to  the  right,''  etc. 
»=increa8ing  fast  and  progressively. 
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A.  The  diplopia  is  lateral  (DX  or  DH)  »  in  Er  or  El.    (==  paralysis  of  a  lateral 

rotator.) 

Diplopia  »  in  Er.     (=paralysis  of       Diplopia  »  in  El.     (=paraly8is  of  a 

a  RIGHT  ROTATOR.  )  LEFT  ROTATOR. ) 

DH  »  in  Er.     R.  extemua.  DH  »  in  El.    L.  extemus. 

DX  »  in  Er.     L.  intemus.  DX  »  in  El.     R.  intemus, 

B.  The  diplopia  is  vertical  (DR  or  DL)  »  in  Eu.     (=papalyBi8  of  an  elevator.) 

Diplopia   »   in   Er   (Eu   and  r).        Diplopia  »  in  El  (Eu  and  1).     (=pa- 
(=paraly8i8  of  a  right-hand  ele-  ralysis  of  a  left-hand  elevator). 

VATOR,) 

DL  »  in  Eu  and  r.  R,  guperior       DR    »  in   Eu  and   1.    L.     superior 

recttM.  rectus. 

DR  »  in  Eu  and  r.  X.  inferior       DL  »  in  Eu  and  1.    R,  inferior  o6- 

Mique.  lique. 

C.  The  diplopia  is  vertical  (DR  or  DL)  »  in  Ed.    (=paraly8is  of  a  deprcaaor.) 

Diplopia  »   in   Er   (Ed  and  r).        Diplopia  »  in  El  (Ed  and  1).    (=pa- 
(=paraly8i8  of  a  right-hand  de-  ralysis  of  a  left-hand  depressor.) 

PRESSOR.) 

DR  »  in  Ed  and  r.  R.  inferior       DL  »  in  Ed  and  1.     L,  inferior  rectus, 

rectus. 

DL  »  in  Ed  and  r.  L.  superior       DR  »  in  Ed  and  1.    R.  superior  ob- 

oblique.  lique. 

A  good  rule  to  enable  us  to  determine  which  is  the  paralyzed  eye  is 
the  following: 

When,  in  moving  the  eyes  in  a  given  direction,  the  double  images 
begin  to  separate,  that  image  which  moves  the  faster  and  the  further 
belongs  to  the  paralyzed  eye. 

And  a  rule  to  determine  the  kind  of  double  vision  produced  by  a 
given  paralysis  is, — the  image  belonging  to  the  paralyzed  eye  is  dis- 
placed in  just  that  direction  in  which  the  affected  muscle,  if  intact , 
would  naturally  move  the  eye.  Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  right  superior 
rectus,  which  moves  the  right  eye  up  and  to  the  left  and  tilts  the  verti- 
cal meridian  to  the  left,  the  image  of  the  right  eye  is  up  (higher),  de- 
flected to  the  left  (crossed  diplopia),  and  tilted  to  the  left. 

The  double  images  may  be  conveniently  plotted  on  a  diagram,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  14. 

Fixation  with  the  Paralyzed  Eye. — A  marked  change  in  the  ap- 
pearances presented,  although  not  in  the  actual  conditions  present,  is 
produced  by  fixation  with  the  paralyzed  eye.  The  paretic  eye,  in  this 
case,  is  forced  into  position,  and  the  sound  eye  deviates.  Now  the  force 
applied  to  the  sound  eye  to  make  it  deviate  is  equal  to  the  force  applied 
to  the  paretic  eye  to  make  it  get  into  position.  This  latter  force,  how- 
ever, must  be  very  considerable,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  the  degree 
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^H           of  paresis.    Hence,  as  we  have  seen  (  p.  212),  tlie  dev^iation  of  the  sound            ^H 
^H          eye  when  the  paretic  eve  fixes  (secondary  deviation)  is  much  greater             ^H 
^H           than  the  deviation  of  the  paretic  eye  when  the  sound  eye  fixes  (primary       ^^^M 
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^^H                     Fio.  li.— Pur.itAM  roK  rLOTTtNO  DOUBLE  IMAGES  IN  Parji LYSIS— The  difl^am  is  mnde  on  the                ^^H 
^^H               MaumpUon  lb  at  the  fldd  of  Mnoc^ular  fln^lo  vision  Is  taken  at  &  distance  of  tliirty  inebcJi  an<l  pro-                 ^^M 
^^H               Jectcd  cm  m  Uoirfiii  [tiane  at  that  distance  (repreecMated  by  the  l&T^e«quAre^.    Thi;  fine  cns»  Uuea                 ^^| 
^^H               denote  fntrmU  of  2  Inches:  the  heavier  crcin  Unea«  Iniervals  of  one  font.    The  eoticentzic  dreles                ^^M 
^^m              ilftuHt*  lnt4>ryalii  of  5^  plotted  on  the  uuigf^nt  plane.    The  diagram  is  used  afi  foUown:    The  light  is          ^^^H 
^^H               held  thirty  fnrhes  fmoi  tlie  fiaiient  and  carried  into  the  six  cardinal  positions  **£yea  right"  (£r|.          ^^^^| 
^^H               "Kyea  vip  and  right"  ^E^u  and  r).  etc.,  and  the  amount  of  diplopia,  vertical  and  lateral.  In  inches  is          ^^^^| 
^^H               laid  on  on  ii)e  dia^rmm.    In  the  oaw  shown  (cue  of  paralx-sis  of  tlie  left  BUx*erior  rectue),  in  which  the                ^^U 
^^H               IntaKe  of  the  rluht  eye  is  denoted  by  a  circle  and  that  of  the  left  by  a  croes,  the  vertical  distance  be-                 ^^| 
^^^H               iwrxpu  the  tvio  Jmiigrs  when  the  eyes  are  directed  two  feet  up  and  two  feet  to  the  left  is  sir  Inches                 ^^| 
^^H               and  the  Intemt  dli^tanee  is  four  inches.    The  diagram  iboiA's  that  this  means  that  when  the  eyes  are                 ^^| 
^^H               el<                      k1  alsu  lanivd  a^*^  to  the  left,  the  vertical  diplop4a  is  over  5*^  and  the  lateral  diplopia                  ^H 
^^H               al^                  'r.    When  the  eve's  are  directed  the  same  diirtance  up  and  to  the  right  thei«  Isiiaaple                 ^H 
^^H              ch-                                                                           -I might  to  the  left  a  shnple  vertical  diplopia  of  2..y.                  ^H 
^^B              Bi'Kv                                                                         iisEr,  &1  and  r,  and  Ed  and  1)  there  Is  single  vision.                  ^H 

^^H              Thr  '.    ,                                 .    Utan  thirty  inches,  provided  the  proper  allowance  It                 ^^| 

^^^H               t33A '■•                                     were  held  five  feel  troni  the  patient^  the  fine  craes  lines  would  represent                  ^^| 
^^^^^^       l*'*'-^                                      id  the  heavy  ctvw*  lines  jnti'rv'als  of  two  fecL                                                                ^^^^H 

^^^^     dv\      i            A    .  rdiiigly,  the  effect  of  fixation  with  the  paralyzed  eye       ^^^H 
^^^^^    U  f                    ;.    deviation  sonietiiiies  to  double  or  treble  of  its  original             ^H 
^^^^H             'U.     The  result  is  that  the  double  images  are  put  much  further            ^M 
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apart,  and  hence  interfere  less  with  each  other,  cause  less  confusion,  and 
are  more  readily  ignored.  This,  in  fact,  as  Graefe  says,  is  evidently  the 
reason  why  the  patient  adopts  this  manoeuvre  at  all. 

This  secondary  deviation  of  the  sound  eye,  when  j:he  paretic  eye 
fixes,  always  appears  under  the  guise  of  a  spasm  of  the  associate  (page 
17)  of  the  paralyzed  muscle. .  Thus,  if  the  right  superior  rectus  is 
paralyzed,  and  yet  this  eye  is  used  for  fixation,  the  appearances  pro- 
duced will  be  those  of  a  spasm  of  the  left  inferior  oblique.  For,  in  this 
case  the  right  eye  tends  all  the  time  to  drop  and  can  be  kept  in  place 
only  by  an  excessive  nervous  effort.  This  effort  will  be  very  great  when 
the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  right,  because  in  this  position  its  paretic 
superior  rectus  is  the  only  muscle  that  lifts  the  right  eye.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  left,  the  right  superior  rectus 
acts  very  little  as  an  elevator,  and,  as  the  muscle  (the  inferior  oblique) 
which  here  does  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  normal,  but  little  extra 
effort  will  be  required  to  keep  the  eye  in  place.  Xow  the  extra  effort 
that  is  put  forth  to  keep  the  right  eye  in  place  is  exerted  equally  upon 
the  left  eye.  Hence,  when  looking  to  the  right  the  left  eye  will  rise 
unduly  (shoot  obliquely  up),  while  in  looking  to  the  left,  it  will  rise 
little  or  not  at  all  above  the  proper  level.  This  is  just  the  effect 
that  would  be  produced  by  a  spasm  of  the  right-hand  elevator 
(inferior  oblique)  of  the  left  eye.  Similarly,  as  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  24G,  a  paralysis  of  the  right  superior  oblique  will,  if  the  right 
eye  is  fixing,  give  the  appearance  of  a  spasm  of  the  left  inferior 
rectus,  etc. 

Fixation  with  the  paralyzed  eye  is  not  infrequent.  It  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  when  the  paretic  eye  has  the  better  vision,  although  it  may 
also  occur  when  this  is  the  poorer  eye  of  the  two.  It  seems  to  be  com- 
paratively frequent  in  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus,  and  not  very 
frequent  in  abducens  paralysis. 

Sometimes  the  patient  fixes  altenmtely  with  the  paretic  and  the 
sound  eye.  Thus,  in  one  case  that  I  saw,  a  boy  with  a  paresis  of  the 
left  superior  rectus,  either  fixed  with  the  right  eye  so  as  to  have  a  left 
hypotropia,  or  with  the  left  eye  so  as  to  have  a  right  hypertropia  (alter- 
nating vertical  squint).  In  the  same  way  an  alternating  convergent 
squint  may  be  produced  by  alternate  fixation  in  a  case  of  paralysis  of 
one  abducens. 

Varieties  of  Paralysis. — Isolated  and  Combined  Paralyses. — Paralysis 
may  affect  one  or  several  ocular  muscles. 

Isolated  paralysis  of  the  abducens  is  very  common  and  such  paraly- 
sis is  occasionally  bilateral. 
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Oculomotor  paralysis,  complete  or  partial,  is  the  next  most  frequent 
form,  and  all  sorts  of  combinations  occur.  In  complete  oculomotor 
paralysis,  not  only  are  the  motions  of  the  eye  affected,  as  stated  (page 
39),  but  there  are  also  ptosis  (or  drooping  of  the  lid  from  paral- 
ysis of  the  levator),  paretic  mydriasis,  and  paralysis  of  accommodation. 
Frequently  the  accommodation  and  the  iris  alone  are  paralyzed  {oph- 
thalmoplegia interior  or  interna)  (see  page  312)  ;  in  other  cases  just 
these  muscles  are  exempt.  In  other  cases  still,  ptosis  alone  is  present 
and  is  often  bilateral.  In  ptosis  not  only  is  there  complete  or  partial 
drooping  of  the  lid,  but  there  is  also  considerable  wrinkling  of  the 
brow,  because  the  patient  endeavors  by  compensatory  contraction  of  the 
frontalis  to  make  up  for  the  deficient  action  of  the  levator. 

The  next  most  frequent  form  of  paralysis  in  the  author's  experience 
(differing  therein  from  that  of  other  observers)  is  isolated  paralysis  of 
the  superior  rectus.    It  also  is  sometimes  bilateral. 

Next  in  order  comes  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  (trochlear 
paralysis).  This  is  fairly  common,  but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  bi- 
lateral, only  two  or  three  such  cases  being  recorded,  one  of  which 
occurred  in  the  author's  own  experience. 

Isolated  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus  is  fairly  frequent,  occurring 
in  the  author's  experience  more  often  than  that  of  the  internal  rectus. 

Isolated  paralysis  of  the  inferior  oblique  is  very  uncommon.  Some 
thirty  cases  have  been  recorded,  but  less  than  half  of  these  are  authen- 
tic. Yet  it  is  probably  more  frequent  than  has  been  supposed,  since  the 
author  has  seen  no  less  than  four  cases,  all  incomplete.  One  of  these 
was  congenital.  In  a  single  instance,  reported  by  Bielschowsky,  the 
paralysis  was  bilateral. 

In  some  cases  there  is  total  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  moving  the 
eyeball  and  of  the  interior  muscles  as  well  {iotal  ophthalmoplegia). 
The  eyeball  is  then  perfectly  motionless,  the  pupil  widely  dilated  and 
the  accommodation  entirely  absent.  More  or  less  complete  paralysis  of 
all  the  exterior  muscles  with  exemption  of  the  sphincter  and  ciliary 
muscles,  is  called  ophihaJmoplegia  exterior  or  externa. 

Etiology. — Etiologically,  we  have  to  distinguish  three  varieties  of 
paralysis, — structural,  insertional,  and  innervational. 

Structural  paralysis  is  due  to  some  abnormality  of  the  muscle  itself. 
Such  abnormality  may  be  the  result  of  congenital  defect,  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, inflammation  of  the  muscle  or  its  surroundings,  atrophy,  etc. 
(For  fuller  details  see  section  on  Orbital  Paralysis.) 

Insertional  paralysis  is  the  form  in  which  the  muscle  and  its  supply- 
ing nerve  are  normal,  but  the  muscle  is  improperly  inserted,  either  as 
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the  result  of  congenital  misplacement,  accidentj  or  operation.  (See 
for  fuller  details  Orbital  Paralysis.) 

Innervational  paralysis  is  the  form  in  whieli  the  muscle  and  tendon 
are  normal,  but  there  is  some  abnornmlity  of  the  nerve  or  its  central 
connections.  Such  nhnonnality  may  consist  in  {a)  congenital  defi- 
ciency; (b)  solntion  of  continuity;  (c)  anieraia  or  hypera?mia,  diie 
either  to  general  rlistnrhauee  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  to  pressure 
upon  the  vessels  supplying  the  nerve  or  its  nucleus;  (d)  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  or  its  nucleus,  due  to  pressure  of  exudates,  inflammatory  swell- 
ings, callus,  hemorrhageSj  anourismal,  atheronratous  or  thromliotic 
vesselsj  or  neoplasms;  (e)  softening  or  degeneration  of  the  nerve  or  its 
nucleus. 

With  regard  to  site  we  divide  paralysis  into  extracranial  and  intra- 
cranial. 

Extracranial  (Orbital  or  Peripheral)  Paralysis. — In  a  certain  number 
of  cases  orbital  paralysis  is  conf/eniiat  (For  varieties  see  below  under 
Exciting  Cause,  Congenital  Conditions.) 

Orbital  paralysis  (or  insufficiency )  may  t»e  due  to  developmental 
changes  in  the  nmscles  or  nerves.  One  variety  of  this  is  the  relative 
insufficiency  of  the  interni  and  preponderance  of  the  externi,  caused 
by  tlie  gra<lnal  separation  of  the  orbits,  which  takes  place  in  the 
development  of  the  skull  in  childhmid.  This  separation,  as  Weiss 
showed,  by  giving  the  extern i  a  larger  and  the  interni  a  smaller  arc 
of  contact  with  the  eyeball,  tends  to  produce  a  relative  divergence  of 
the  eyes. 

Some  orbital  paralyses  are  due  to  imumaiism,  either  from  the 
direct  effect  of  the  injury  upon  the  muscle  or  tendon,  or  the  remote 
effects  produced  by  the  pressure  of  effused  blood  and  callus  in  the  case 
of  fractures,  or  to  cicatricial  contraction  in  the  tissues  of  the  orbit, 
(See  fur  further  particulars  Exciting  Causes,  Traumatism.) 

Orbital  paralysis  may,  very  rarely,  be  due  to  disease  of  the  muscles 
themselves,  as  to  myositis,  simple  (Gleason)  or  syphilitic  (llocldieim)  ; 
to  hyaline  degeneration  ( i^^Tuel)  ;  to  degenerative  changes  occurring  in 
progiTssive  nuiscular  dystrophy  (Groenouw,  Ilithoff)  an<l  in  acute 
ascending  paralysis  (Goeliel)  ;  and  to  metastatic  tumors  (six  cases  cited 
by  Groenouw  and  Bernheimer). 

In  other  cases  it  is  prodnced  by  dimase  of  the  nerves,  especially  a 
primary  tabic  degeneration  (Dejerine,  ilarina) ;  very  rarely  by  second- 
aiy  new  growths  occurring  in  the  nerves  (Bernheimer). 

A  more  usual  cause  of  orbital  paralysis  is  the  presence  of  iumors 
(especially  gummata,  cavernous  growths,  exostoses,  and  sarcomata)  or 
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inflammatory  proceases  (orbital  cellulitis,  tenonitis^  periostitis,  muoo- 
celej  of  the  contentH,  walU,  and  accessory  cavities  of  the  orbit.  These 
pnx^esKCs  may  act  by  causing  secondare*  changes  (inflammation,  de- 
generation, or  atrophy)  in  the  muscles  and  nerves,  in  which  case  the 
picture;  presented  will  Ix?  that  of  a  true  paralysis  of  some  muscle  or 
grriup  of  muscles.  They  often,  however,  act  in  a  purely  meehanieal 
way  by  pressing  the  eyeball  forward  or  by  enveloping  it  and  its  muscles 
in  rigid  masses  jireventing  movement.  In  this  case  the  deviation  of  the 
eye,  the  restriction  of  movement,  and  the  diplopia  produced  may  differ 
altogether  from  what  we  find  in  any  of  the  types  of  paralysis  we  have 
described. 

A  similar  mechanical  restriction  of  eye  movements  with  more  or 
less  aberrant  diplopia  may  be  caused  by  a  pterygium  or  pseudo- 
pterygium. 

Intracranial  Paralysis  comprises  basal,  nuclear,  and  cortical  paralysis. 

Basal  (and  Foraminal)  Paralsrsis. — By  basal  paralysis  we  understand 
a  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  the  nerve-trunk  after  its  emergence  from 
the  brain  and  before  its  exit  from  the  skull ;  by  a  foraminal  paralysis, 
one  due  to  lesion  of  the  nerve  as  it  passes  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissun?.  The  nerv(;s  in  traversing  this  fissure  pass  through  veritable 
fi^raniina,  wliose  walls  are  made  up  of  rigid  fascia.  This  arrangement, 
\vliil(»  protc^c'ting  thoni  from  injury,  renders  them  more  liable  to  com- 
pression and  strangulation. 

Basal  and  foraminal  paralyses  are  due  to — 

CI)  Arrested  or  imperfect  development  of  the  nerve-trunks  (con- 
genital paralysis).     Very  rare. 

(2)  Solution  of  continuity  of  the  nerve  from  blows  on  the  head 
causing  fractures  of  the  base,  or  from  shot  or  stab  wounds  of  the  mouth 
or  orbit. 

(J5)  Ilemorrhuje  into  the  nerves  from  traumatism,  or  from  the 
spontaneous  rupture  of  aneurismal  or  sclerotic  vessels. 

(4)  Inflammation  or  degeneration  of  the  nerves  from  syphilis  or 
(^tlier  causes. 

(T))    Tumors  of  the  nerves. 

((I)  Pressure  on  the  nerves  from  (a)  hemorrhage;  (h)  inflamma- 
tory exudate  (meningitis,  periostitis)  inchuling  callus;  (c)  hard  or 
distended  vessels;  {d)  tumors  (especially  gummata)  ;  and  (c)  general 
distention  of  the  bniin. 

Nuclear  and  Fascicular  Paralyses. — By  nuclear  paralysis  we  under- 
at4Uid  a  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  the  nerve-nucleus  itself;  by  fascicular 
paralysis,  one  due  to  lesion  of  the  root-fibres  which  emanate  from  the 
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nucleus  and  which,  before  leaving  the  brain,  coalesce  to  form  the  nerve- 
trunk. 

Xuclear  and  fascicular  paralyses  are  due  to — 

(1)  Aplasia  of  the  nucleus  (congenital  paralysis).  Very  rare.  (It 
must  be  noted  that,  as  Wilbrand  and  Saenger  point  out,  some  cases  of 
congenital  nuclear  paralysis  are  due  not  to  aplasia  but  to  degeneration 
and  atrophy  of  the  nucleus  from  fetal  or  infantile  disease.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  would  be  that  in  aplasia  there  would  not  be, 
and  in  acquired  atrophy  there  would  be,  a  secondary  denegeration  of 
the  nerve-trunk  and  muscles).     (Compare  Chapter  XIII,  Sect.  11.) 

(2)  Atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  nucleus  and  root-fibres  from 
syphilis,  tabes,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  rarely  from  other  cerebro-spinal 
diseases ;  also  from  poisons  and  the  toxins  of  diseases  like  diphtheria, 
influenza,  etc.  (Compare  Chapters  XII  and  XV). 

(3)  Ancemiaj  hypercemia,  and  hemorrhage,  due  usually  to  vascular 
changes  (arteriosclerosis,  endarteritis,  miliary  aneurisms),  which  are 
themselves  generally  the  results  of  syphilis  or  the  action  of  poisons 
(lead,  diphtheria,  influenza,  etc.).  A  peculiar  form  of  hemorrhagic 
disease  of  the  nuclei  and  root-fibres  is  polioencephalitis  superior  (see 
below  under  Exciting  Causes).  Nuclear  hemorrhages  may  also  be  due 
to  traumatism. 

(4)  Tumors,  especially  gumma,  more  rarely  glioma,  sarcoma,  and 
tuberculoma  (Compare  Chapter  IX). 

It  must  be  noted  that  owing  to  the  connection  between  the  abducens 
nucleus  of  one  side  and  the  opposite  ocnlo-niotor  nerve,  a  lesion 
(tumor,  etc.)  of  the  pons  involving,  say,  the  right  abducens  nucleus,  does 
not  cause  simple  paralysis  of  the  right  externus,  but  a  conjugate  paraly- 
sis (paralysis  of  dextroversion  in  both  eyes).  To  produce  simple  pa- 
ralysis of  the  abducens,  the  lesion  must  be  so  situated  as  to  cut  off  the 
emergent  root-fibres  of  the  nerve ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  a  fascicular 
paralysis. 

Supranuclear  and  Cortical  Paralyses. — Lesions  affecting  the  connections 
of  the  nuclei  with  the  cortex  and  the  cortex  itself  do  not  in  general 
cause  paralysis  of  the  individual  ocular  muscles,  but  paralysis  of  the 
co-ordinated  movements  of  the  eye, — i.e.,  of  convergence,  divergence, 
or  the  parallel  movements.  An  exception  seems  to  be  ptosis,  which  in 
some  twenty-five  reported  cases  (Willbrand  and  Saenger)  has  been 
caused  apparently  by  a  cortical  lesion  and  particularly  one  situated  in 
the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri  (usually  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  ptosis).  Doubt,  however,  has  been  thrown  on  these  cases,  first, 
because  often  marked  lesion  of  these  parts  may  exist  without  causing 
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ptosis;  and,  second,  because  even  when  ptosis  is  present  we  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  is  not  due  to  a  remote  effect  (nuclear  or  basal 
lesion)  produced  by  the  cortical  disease  (Compare  Giapter  IX). 

Exciting  Causes  of  Paralysis. — The  causes  producing  the  various 
lesions  enumerated  above  as  present  in  the  different  forms  of  paralysis, 
orbital,  basal,  and  nuclear,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Congenital  Conditions. — Congenital  paralysis  in  most  cases  prob- 
ably is  due  to  non-development  or  faulty  development  of  the  ocular 
muscles  themselves  (orbital  paralysis).  The  congenital  malformations 
of  the  muscles  causing  paralysis  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Absence  of  the  muscle, — e,g,,  to  absence  of  the  intemns 
(Krause,  Lawford),  the  extemus  (Krause,  Bahr),  the  superior  rectus 
(Seiler,  Steinheim),  l)0th  inferior  recti  (Stieren,  A.  E.  Davis),  and  one 
or  both  obliques  (Hartes,  Seiler). 

(b)  Replacement  of  muscle  by  a  more  or  less  inelastic  cord  of  con- 
nective tissue.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  intemns 
(Uhthoff,  Guende),  and  the  externus  (Baumgarten,  Inouye,  Ailing, 
Axenfeld  and  Schiirenberg,  Evans,  Bemheimer). 

(c)  Underdevelopment  of  the  muscle.  This  has  been  observed  by 
Lawford,  Bach,  and  others.  A  moderate  degree  of  underdevelopment  is 
considered  by  Schneller  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  squint  (structural 
squint).  This  view  he  bases  on  the  findings  in  numerous  squint  opera- 
tions. It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  underdevelopment  that 
he  found  was  not  rather  the  result  than  the  cause  of  the  squint. 

(d)  Abnormal  course  and  insertion  of  the  muscle.  Among  the 
abnormal  conditions  found  are:  (1)  Insertion  of  the  muscle  too  far 
back,  causing  it  to  act  as  a  retractor  rather  than  a  rotator  of  the  eye 
(Ileuck) ;  (2)  bifurcation  of  the  tendon  (Dieffenbach,  Bahr*),  and 
(3)  tlic  presence  of  adhesions  or  bands  connecting  the  muscles  with 
each  other  or  with  the  orbital  walls  (Morgagni,  Olbers  and  Wrisberg, 
Fitzgerald). 

Much  more  rarely  congenital  paralysis  is  due  to  aplasia  of  the  nerves 
(cither  in  the  c^rbit  or  the  cranial  cavity)  or  of  their  nuclei. 

Some  cases  of  congenital  paralysis  are  traumatic,  being  produced 
either  by  direct  pressure  or  by  hemorrhage  during  delivery  with  the 
forceps.  Such  paralysis  may  affect  the  external  rectus  with  or  with- 
out involvement  of  the  facial  nerve,  or  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  or  the 
superior  rectus  with  the  levator  (Groenouw,  Xettleship). 

Other  rare  cases  of  congenital  paralysis  are  apparently  due  to  fetal 

*  In  Bahr'fi  case  one  of  the  slips  was  inserted  too  far  back,  causing  the  muscle 
to  act  partly  as  retractor. 
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inflammatioii    or   degeneration   of    the   nerve   nuclei    (Wilbrand   and 
Saenger). 

Congenital  paralyses  may  occur  under  all  kinds  of  forms  (Kunn, 
Zweig).    The  following  comprise  some  of  the  more  frequent  types. 

A.  Paralysis  of  the  Superior  Rectus, — This  is  either  unilateral  or 
bilateral;  partial  or  more  often  complete;  and  may  or  may  not  be 
associated  with  ptosis.  This  condition  is  quite  frequent.  It  is  prob- 
ably due  in  most  cases  to  underdevelopment  or  actual  absence  of  the 
muscle. 

B.  Ptosis. — This  is  nearly  always  bilateral.  It  is  usually  incom- 
plete, the  lid  simply  drooping  enough  to  give  the  patient  a  sleepy  look. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  Lawford's  cases,  the  eye  is  completely  closed. 
Congenital  ptosfs  is  often  combined  with  other  defects,  particularly  with 
paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus. 

It  may  be  nuclear  in  origin,  but  is  probably  in  most  cases  due  to 
structural  defects  in  the  muscle  itself  (absence  or  conversion  into  con- 
nective tissue,  underdevelopment,  restriction  by  adhesions). 

C.  Paralysis  of  the  Externum  with  Paresis  of  the  Intemus  and 
Retraction  Movements. — This  condition  usually  presents  itself  under  the 
guise  of  a  well-marked  syndrome  characterized  by  some  or  all  of  the 
following  features : 

(1)  The  affected  eye  can  move  out  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the 
median  line. 

(2)  Its  movement  inward  is  more  or  less  restricted.  Moreover, 
even  when  the  amount  of  movement  inward  is  nearly  normal,  the 
movement  itself  is  performed  with  difficulty,  the  eye  always  lagging 
behind  its  fellow,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  crossed  diplopia,  in- 
creasing as  the  eye  is  turned  in. 

(3)  When  the  affected  eye  is  turned  in,  it  retracts  into  the  orbit 
and  often  also  shoots  obliquely  up  or  down,  and  its  palpebral  fissure 
contracts,  often  considerably. 

(4)  The  power  of  convergence  is  often  considerably  impaired. 

(5)  The  field  of  single  vision  is  very  narrow  indeed.  The  patient 
when  he  looks  to  the  side  of  the  affected  eye  has  homonymous  diplopia, 
which  passes  almost  at  once  into  a  crossed  diplopia  when  he  begins 
looking  in  the  opposite  direction. 

These  cases  are  not  uncommon,  some  fifty-five  having  been  described 
(Duane).    Usually  the  left  eve,  rarely  both  eyes,  are  affected. 

The  underlying  cause  of  this  condition  is  a  congenital  absence  of  the 
external  rectus  or  its  transformation  into  a  connective  tissue  cord.  In 
some  cases  this  cord  is  elastic  and  the  eye  can  be  rotated  inward  by 
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passive  traction  (with  forceps)  ;    in  other  cases  where  the  cord  is  in- 
elastic this  i:>  not  i)o5sible. 

The  retraction  of  the  eyeball  when  adducted  is  due  in  most  cases 
undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  the  externus  is  thus  inelastic,  so  that  the 
eyeball,  l>eing  hugged  l»etween  an  inextensil)le  cord  on  the  one  side  and 
the  contracting  internum  on  the  other,  niurit  necessarily  recede  (Tiirk, 
Wolff).  Other  cases,  however,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intemus  is 
inserted  too  far  back  (Ileuck,  Evans),  or  has  an  additional  slip  that  is 
so  inserted  (Bahr,  Axenfehl  and  SchiirenlK^rg). 

D.  Somewhat  analogous  to  the  condition  just  described  is  that 
known  as  strabismus  /ixvs.  In  this  the  eye  is  turned  strongly  in  and  can- 
not be  turned  outward  even  by  traction  with  forceps  (Berry).  Opera- 
tion has  no  effect,  the  eye  being  evidently  fixed  in  it^  deviating  con- 
dition by  strong  adventitious  bands.  This  condition  tends  to  grow 
worse  in  after  life  and  is  not  always  congenital  (Fisher,  Donaldson, 
De  Vincentiis). 

There  are  certain  peculifiritics  disiintjulshing  congenital  from  ac- 
quired imralyscs.  These  are  according  to  Kunn  (cited  by  Wilbrand 
and  Saenger,  and  Groenouw) : 

( \ )  Absence  of  secondary  contracture  (page  243).  This  is  a  usual 
but  not  an  invarial)le  sign,  for  secondary  contracture  may  be  absent  in 
acfjuired  and  ])rescnt  in  c^aigcnital  paralysis  (A.  Graefe).  Correspond- 
ing to  this  absent^'  of  contracture  is  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no  devia- 
tion in  the  prinuiry  position,  or  there  may  l)e  a  deviation  contrary 
to  what  we  shouM  expect.  But  sm-h  an  anomalous  ]>lacing  of  the 
(.'\'L'>  in  cong(Miitiil  paralysis  seems,  often  at  least,  to  l)e  due  to  com- 
plicjitions  which  would  produce  a  like  result  if  the  paralysis  were 
ae^juireil. 

(-2)  Jfetention  of  convergence  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  ability  to  per- 
form lateral  movements.     This  is  by  no  means  a  sure  differential  sign. 

(3)  Absence?  of  secondary  deviation  in  the  sound  eye.  But  many 
cases  of  congenital  paralysis  present  a  well-marked  secondary  deviation 
(Duane). 

(4)  Absence  of  spontaneous  dij^lopia.  This  again  is  by  no  means 
the  case  in  all  congenital  j )ariily ses. 

(r>)   Sud<len  spasmodic  action  of  the  apparently  paralyzed  muscle. 

(G)  Absence  of  any  involvement  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.  This 
speaks  strongly  for  an  orbital  origin  of  the  paralysis  (structural  paraly- 
sis). If  the  })aralysis  were  nuclear  we  should  expect  the  interior 
muscles  to  be  at  least  occasionally  affected. 

A  point  laid   down  by   Werthheim    (cited  by  Zweig)    is  that   if 
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ptosis  is  present,  the  levator  will  show  a  reaction  of  degeneration  in 
acquired  but  not  in  congenital  paralysis. 

Other  alleged  differential  points,  such  as  the  frequent  presence  of 
nystagmus  or  of  impaired  vision  in  cases  of  congenital  paralysis,  are 
of  no  real  diagnostic  value. 

2.  Heredity. — The  effect  of  heredity  is  seen  in  some  forms  of  con- 
genital paralysis,  particularly  ptosis,  which  show  a  distinct  tendency 
to  run  in  families.  The  same  thing  is  occasionally  seen  in  acquired 
paralysis, — e.g.,  in  acquired  ptosis  (Delord)  and  in  a  case  reported  by 
Beaumont,  in  which  ophthalmoplegia  exterior  occurred  regularly  in  sev- 
eral members  in  each  of  four  generations  of  the  same  family. 

Heredity  also  plays  an  important  part  in  inducing  the  conditions 
(arteriosclerosis,  syphilis,  etc.)  which  frequently  lead  to  paralysis  (see 
infra), 

3.  Traumatism. — This  is  a  fairly  frequent  cause  of  paralysis. 
Paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  is  most  frequent  and  may  be  bilateral. 
It  is  sometimes  evidently  orbital  in  origin,  being  due  to  injury  of  the 
muscle  itself  or  the  orbital  section  of  the  abducens  nerve;  at  other 
times,  especially  when  bilateral,  is  basal,  being  due  particularly  to 
fractures  through  the  petrous  bone.  Traumatic  paralysis,  complete  or 
partial,  of  the  third  nerve  is  also  often  basal,  being  due  to  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull  or  penetrating  wounds  through  the  orbit  or  mouth. 
Isolated  paralysis  of  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus  ©r  of  the  inferior 
oblique  is  also  frequently  (although  not,  as  has  been  asserted  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  muscles,  invariably)  the  result  of  traumatism.  The 
injury  here  usually  affects  the  muscle  itself  or  the  nerve-terminals  in 
the  orbit  (orbital  paralysis).  The  same  is  true  of  the  not  infrequent 
traumatic  ptosis. 

Traumatic  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  is  rather  uncommon. 
It  may  be  basal  or  orbital — one  variety  of  the  latter  being  the  paralysis 
sometimes  observed  after  operations  upon  the  frontal  sinus  and  caused 
by  injury  to  tlie  trochlea. 

Traumatic  paralyses  are  due  either  to  direct  injury  of  the  muscle  or 
nerve,  in  which  case  they  are  found  immediately  after  the  injury,  or  to 
compression  by  displaced  bone,  effused  blood,  callus,  traumatic  cerebral 
abscess,  or  a  traumatic  aneurism  (especially  of  the  internal  carotid), 
in  which  case  they  may  not  develop  until  some  time  later.  In  some 
cases,  but  probably  not  often,  traumatic  paralysis  is  nuclear,  being  due, 
according  to  Bernheimer,  to  distention  of  the  ventricles  consequent 
upon  the  injury  and  leading  to  hemorrhage  into  the  nuclei  adjoining. 

As  above  noted  (page  222),  traumatic  paralysis  may  be  congenitaL 
16 
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Some  cases  of  traumatic  paralysis,  especially  when  due  to  injury  of 
the  face,  are  associated  with  enophthalmos.  This,  as  Purtacher  sajrs, 
may  be  caused  by  (a)  retraction  due  to  scar-tissue;  (6)  loosening 
of  the  check-ligaments  or  the  insertions  of  the  obliques;  (c)  displaoe- 
ment  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit;  (d)  paresis  of  the  sympathetic  (in 
this  case  there  will  be  unilateral  miosis) ;  (e)  trophic  changes  from 
injury  to  the  peripheral  nerves. 

One  variety  of  traumatic  paralysis  that  we  meet  with  pretty  often 
is  that  produced  by  a  tenotomy.  We  must,  in  fact,  remember  that 
whenever  we  produce  an  effective  tenotomy  we  really  produce  a  paresis 
of  the  muscle.  The  action  of  the  check-ligaments  and  of  the  adminicnla 
of  the  tendons  prevents  this  paresis  from  becoming  complete,  and  when 
the  tendon  re-attaches  itself  it  is  able  to  work  on  the  eyeball  as  before, 
although  not  as  effectually.  Xevertheless,  even  after  re-attachment,  if 
the  operation  has  had  any  effect  at  all,  we  can  usually  demonstrate 
restriction  of  movement  such  as  would  be  caused  by  paresis  of  the 
muscle,  and  in  many  cases  also  a  characteristic  diplopia.  This  is  espe- 
cially seen  after  tenotomies  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti.  In  these 
for  years  after  the  original  operation  we  can  in  many  cases  demonstrate 
diplopia  in  one  quadrant  of  the  field  of  fixation. 

The  fact  that  a  tenotomy  has  caused  a  paralysis  may  often  be  in- 
ferred from  (a)  the  presence  of  a  conjunctival  scar  or  of  sub-conjunc- 
tival  adhesions.  Jf  not  demonstrable  by  inspection  these  can  be  readily 
made  out  by  exploration  through  a  trifling  and  liarmless  incision  in  the 
conjunctiva  made  under  cocaine,  (h)  There  may  be  slight  exophthal- 
mus,  particularly  when  the  eye  is  at  rest,  (c)  In  paralysis  of  the 
superior  or  inferior  rectus,  due  to  a  tenotomy,  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
wider  than  normal,  since  with  the  retraction  of  tlie  tendon,  its  palpebral 
band  also  retracts  and  pulls  the  lid  back.  In  paralysis  of  these  muscles 
due  to  any  other  cause,  tlie  palpebral  band  is  drawn  upon  less  than 
usual,  because  the  muscle  to  which  it  is  attached  is  flaccid,  and  hence 
the  palpebral  fissure  is  narrower  than  normal. 

4.  Vascular  Changes  in  the  Brain. — Paralysis,  both  basal  and  nuclear, 
may  be  caused  by — 

(a)  Hypercemia  and  ancemia  of  the  brain.  These  produce  often 
very  transient  paralyses  (Bemheimer). 

(6)  Embolism, 

(c)  Sclerosis  of  the  vessels  due  to  senile  changes,  syphilis,  lead- 
poisoning,  etc.,  causes  paralysis  by  pressure  or  more  often  by  hemor- 
rhage due  to  their  rupture. 

(d)  Aneurisms  either  (1)  of  the  internal  carotid  or  posterior  cere- 
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bral,  or  (2)  miliary  aneurisms  of  the  small  vessels.  The  former  act 
by  pressure.  Aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  causes  usually  gradual 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  fifth ;  less 
often  paralysis  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  nerves.  Miliary  aneurisms, 
which  are  frequently  due  to  syphilis  or  to  the  effect  of  alcohol,  tobacco, 
or  other  deteriorating  influences,  give  rise  to  hemorrhages  producing 
basal  or  nuclear  paralyses. 

5.  General  Distention  of  the  Brain,  or  Increase  of  Intracranial  Pressure. 
— Abscesses  or  tumors  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  or  other  processes 
(hydrocephalus)  which  are  not  so  situated  as  to  cause  direct  pressure 
on  the  nerves,  yet  may  induce  paralysis  by  indirect  pressure,  especially 
if  at  the  same  time  there  are  other  conditions  (arteriosclerosis,  etc.) 
which  favor  the  development  of  paralysis.  In  such  a  case  lumbar 
puncture  may  relieve  the  condition  (Brieger  cited  by  Eversbusch). 

6.  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  and  Membranes. — (a)  Encephalitis  of 
adults  and  of  children  (inflammatory  cerebral  softening,  cerebral  in- 
fantile paralysis)  is  an  occasional  cause  of  paralysis. 

(6)  Abscess  of  the  brain,  either  traumatic  or  otitic;  especially  the 
otitic  abscess  of  the  temporal  lobe,  which  may  cause  paralysis  of  the 
third  (rarely  of  the  sixth)  nerve.  It  is  often  associated  with  other 
evidences  of  pressure,  especially  optic  neuritis  and  a  crossed  hemiplegia. 

(c)  Polioencephalitis  superior,  a  condition  of  hemorrhagic  infiltra- 
tion of  the  gray  matter  about  the  ventricles,  producing  destruction  first 
of  the  association  tracts  and  then  of  the  nuclei,  and  ending  in  complete 
or  nearly  complete  ophthalmoplegia.  It  occurs  particularly  in  drinkers, 
but  may  also  be  caused  by  influenza.  It  is  usually  but  not  invariably 
fatal. 

(d)  Meningitis,  -  syphilitic,  tuberculous  or  cerebrospinal.  The 
nerves  at  the  base  may  be  affected  either  because  they  are  compressed 
by  the  exudate  or  because  they  become  secondarily  inflamed.  Cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  is  especially  apt  to  cause  abducens  paralysis  and 
ptosis. 

7.  Other  Diseases  of  the  Brain  producing  Ocular  Paralyses. — (a) 
Acute  bulbar  paralysis  causing  often  paralysis  of  the  abducens,  and 
not  infrequently  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  also. 

(6)  Myasthenia  gravis.  In  this  evidences  of  paresis  of  the  ocular 
muscles  (especially  ptosis)  are  very  frequent  and  are  often  the  initial 
symptoms. 

(c)  Progressive  amyotrophic  bulbar  paralysis  and  pseudobulbar 
paralysis  very  rarely  cause  ocular  paralyses. 

8.  Tumors  of  the  brain  or  skull,  especially  glioma,  tuberculoma,  and 
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gumma,  of  the  brain;  gumma,  exostosis  and  sareoma  in  the  cranial 
cavity  and  orbit;  and  esiwcially  tumors  of  the  hypophysis  (acromeg- 
aly.) In  some  cases,  according  to  Bemheimer,  these  tumors  act  not 
only  by  causing  pressure,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  toxins  which  they 
discharge  into  the  circulation.  In  cases  of  basal  paralyses  due  to 
tumors,  the  third  nerve  is  particularly  apt  to  be  affected.  Involvement 
of  other  cranial  nerves  (second,  fifth,  seventh,  and  twelfth)  is  common, 
and  optic  neuritis  is  very  frequently  although  not  invariably  present. 

Tumors  of  the  pons  readily  give  rise  to  abducens  paralysis,  often 
combined  witli  paralysis  of  the  facial  and  with  crossed  hemiplegia,  and 
not  infrequently  with  involvement  of  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  twelfth 
nerves. 

Rarely,  as  we  have  already  seen  (page  219),  paralysis  may  be  due  to 
metastases  of  tumors  taking  place  in  the  nerves  or  the  muscles  them- 
selves. 

9.  Spinal  Diseases. — Chief  among  these  are — 

(a)  Tabes. — This  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  paralysis  of  the  eye 
muscles  both  interior  (see  Chapter  XTI)  and  exterior.  According  to 
Uhthoff,  one-fifth  of  all  ocular  paralyses  are  tabic  and  rather  more  than 
one-fifth  of  all  tabic  patients  have  ocular  paralyses.  Partial  or  com- 
plete paralyses  of  the  tliird  nerve  are  the  most  common  (54  per  cent), 
next  conies  paralysis  of  the  abducens  (33  per  cent.),  and  of  the  superior 
oblique  (8  per  cent.),  while  in  5  per  cent,  all  the  exterior  muscles  are 
affected.  In  about  one-(iuarter  of  the  cases  the  optic  nerve  is  simul- 
taneously affected,  and  in  10  per  cent,  there  is  facial  paralysis. 

Tabic  paralyses  are  apt  to  occur  early  in  the  disease.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  i)tosis,  which  is  very  frequent  indeed,  and  often,  in 
fact,  the  only  evidence  of  paralysis.*"*  Tn  any  case,  but  especially  when 
occurring  early,  tabic  paralyses  are  usually  incnnipletc,  fluctuating  and 
temporary.  Often  the  paralysis  affects  only  one  or  two  muscles,  and 
these  incompletely;  then,  after  lasting  for  a  period  varying  from  a 
few  days  to  several  months,  and,  after  extending  perhaps  to  other 
muscles  in  the  same  eye  or  it^s  follow,  it  disappears  spontaneously. 
Recurrences  are  frequent  either  in  the  muscles  originally  affected  or  in 
others.  The  Argyll-Robertson  jmpil  is  usually  found  and  tlie  knee- 
jerk  is  usually  absent. 

Paralyses  which  develop  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  apt 

*  Fraenkel  thinks  that  in  many  of  these  cases  of  tabic  ptosis.  espociaUy  when 
very  transient,  there  is  no  real  paralysis,  the  patient  failing  to  lift  the  lid  simply 
because,  owing  to  the  accompanying  anaesthesia,  he  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  raised 
or  not.    To  this  condition  may  be  given  the  name  of  pseudoptosis  anccsthetica. 
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to  be  both  more  complete  and  more  lasting,  and  some  are  absolutely 
permanent.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  of  progressive,  ultimately 
total  ophthalmoplegia  are  tabic. 

A  tabes  which  has  been  preceded  by  syphilis  or  one  which  is  com- 
bined with  psychic  symptoms  is  much  more  likely  to  cause  eye-paralyses 
than  an  uncomplicated  tabes. 

Most  tabic  paralyses  are  nuclear,  although  some  are  undoubtedly 
basal  and  even  orbital  in  origin.  Striimpell  thinks  that  the  initial, 
transitory  paralyses  are  especially  apt  to  have  a  peripheral  site. 

(b)  Combined  Lateral  and  Posterior  Sclerosis. — This  not  infre- 
quently produces  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles. 

(c)  Multiple  Sclerosis. — Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  occurs 
very  frequently  in  this  disease  (according  to  Uhthoff  in  from  17  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  cases).  Paralysis  of  the  abducens  (sometimes 
bilateral)  is  most  frequent;   trochlear  paralysis  is  very  rare. 

As  in  tabes,  paralysis  often  occurs  early,  being  sometimes  the  in- 
itial symptom  of  the  disease;  and  also,  as  in  tabes,  the  paralysis  is 
apt  to  be  incomplete  and  transitory.  Indeed,  a  complete  and  permanent 
paralysis  is  very  rare. 

An  associated  symptom  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance  is 
nystagmus  or  pseudonystagmus  (see  Etiology  of  Nystagmus  in  Sec- 
tion V,  page  278). 

The  site  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  nuclear,  but  sometimes 
peripheral. 

(d)  Syringomyelia. — Ocular  paralyses,  especially  paralysis  of  the 
abducens,  occur  in  about  11  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  syringomyelia 
(Uhthoff).  Here  also  true  nystagmus  is  a  frequent,  associated  symp- 
tom (Compare  Chapter  XV). 

(e)  Acute  Ascending  Paralysis. — This  not  infrequently  causes 
paralysis,  due  to  change  in  the  nuclei  or  the  peripheral  nerves,  with,  in 
some  cases,  degenerative  changes  in  the  muscles  themselves.  Bilateral 
abducens  paralysis  is  most  frequently  observed;  next  unilateral  ab- 
ducens paralysis  without  or  less  often  with  paralysis  of  the  third  and 
fourth  nerves.  Paralysis  of  the  third  or  fourth  nerves  without  involve- 
ment of  the  abducens  is  rare  (Uhthoff).     (Compare  Chapter  XV.) 

(/)  Progressive  muscular  dystrophy  causes  a  primary  orbital 
paralysis  due  to  atrophic  changes  in  the  muscles  themselves. 

(g)  Other  spinal  diseases,  very  rarely  causing  ocular  paralysis,  are 
lateral  sclerosis,  Friedreich's  ataxia,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  poliomyelitis  acuta,  and  myelitis.   Chap.  XV. 

10.  General  Paresis. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  form  a 
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prodwiiial  syiiiptoni  of  general  paresis  or  may  develop  after  the  psycho- 
sis has  Wcoirie  well  established.  They  are  not  very  frequent  and  are 
usually  transitory.  In  1  to  2  i^or  eent.  of  the  cases,  however,  a  chronic 
and  progressive,  ultimately  total  ophthalmoplegia  develops  (Chapter 
XII;. 

11.  Hysteria,  Neurasthenia,  and  the  Traumatic  Neuroses  very  rarely  in- 
deed produce  paralysis  of  the  individual  nmscles,  causing  rather  paraly- 
sis or  spasm  of  the  associated  parallel  movements  or  of  convergence. 
Apart  from  hysterical  ptosis,  which  is  prol)al>ly  in  most  cases  referable 
to  a  spasm  of  the  orbicularis,  and  which  in  other  cases  is  probably  a 
pseudo-paralysis  due  simply  to  antesthesia  of  the  lid  (cf.  Fraenkel,  p. 
228,  note),  casc»s  at  paralyses  of  the  ahducens  and  of  branches  of  the 
third  nerve  have  been  rejKjrted.  ^lost  of  these  are  doubtful.  In  Sachs's 
case,  for  example,  reported  as  an  hysterical  ophthalmoplegia,  the 
paralysis  apparently  affected  rather  the  ass(>ciated  movements  than  the 
muscles  themselves.  But  genuine  cases  of  abducens  paralysis  due  to 
hysteria  have  l)een  rei)ortcd  as  l)v  Diichenne,  Lelxir,  Parinaud,  and 
Suker  (See  Chapter  XVI). 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  diplopia  occurring  in  hysteria  is  not, 
without  further  examination,  to  Ix?  taken  as  an  evidence  of  paralysis. 

12.  General  Diseases  causing  paralysis  are — 

(a)  Syphilis, — This,  especially  in  the  tertiary  stage,  is  by  far  the 
most  frecpient  cause  of  paralysis.  Apart  from  the  post-syphilitic  dis- 
eases, like  tabes,  general  paresis,  nnd  lesions  of  the  vessels  (sclerosis 
and  miliary  aneurisms),  all  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  so  often  produce 
ophthalmoplegias,  syphilis  acts  directly  to  iiuluce  paralysis,  by  causing 
periostitis  or  gunmiy  growth  in  the  orbit;  periostitis,  meningitis,  or 
gummy  infiltrations  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  and  gninmata  or  degenera- 
tive processes  in  or  near  the  nuclei.  Probably  at  least  half  of  the  cases 
of  ocular  paralysis  are  due  thus  directly  to  syi)liilis. 

Paralysis  of  the  exterior  muscles,  due  to  syphilis,  is  usually  basal. 
The  third  nerve,  in  some  or  all  of  its  branches,  is  the  one  most  commonly 
affected,  although  any  or  all  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  may  be 
attacked.  The  i)aralysis  often  develo])s  very  suddenly,  and  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  or  preceded  by  evidences  of  involvement  of 
other  cranial  nerves,  especially  headache  and  anaesthesia  or  neuralgia 
along  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  There  may  also  be  optic  neuritis 
and  either  scotomata  or  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  which  latter  may 
be  more  or  less  symmetrical,  especially  if,  as  often  happens,  the  region 
of  the  chiasm  is  occupied  by  a  syphilitic  exudate.  The  paralysis  when 
once  developed  is  often  progressive,  but  may  be  stationary  or  show 
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sudden  variatioiiSj  or  even  disappear  altogether.  It  is  notj  however, 
so  apt  to  be  transitory,  nor  so  apt  to  be  limited  to  single  niusclea  as  m 
the  case  of  tabic  paralysis  (Fonrnier). 

Congenital  syphilis  very  rarely  indeed  causes  paralysis.  Cases, 
however,  have  been  reported  (Lawfordj  Zappert,  and  Schmidt-Rimpler 
cited  by  Bernheimer,  who  also  reports  a  case;    Cruchandeaii). 

(6)  Diphthefia, — About  5  or  6  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  diphtheria 
are  followed  (usually  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks)  by  a  paralysis 
of  accommodation,  which  is  generally  bilateral  and  is  generally  nnac- 
companied  by  paralysis  of  the  sphincter. 

Probably  some  2.5  per  cent,  (Goodall,  cited  by  Groenouw)  of  the 
cases  of  diphtheria  are  followed  by  paralysis  of  some  of  the  exterior 
muscles  of  the  eyeball.  Much  the  most  frequent  fonn  is  paralysis  of 
the  abducens,  which  is  often  bilateral.  This  is  frequently  associated 
witli  paralysis  of  the  accommodation.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  third 
nerve  is  very  rare  (two  of  Tellais's  cases  and  one  of  Parkinson's  cited  by 
Groenouw),  and  partial  third-nerve  paralysis  is  unconunon. 

Cases  of  trochlear  paralysis  have  been  described  by  Graefe  and 
Krause.  Uhthoff  and  others  report  a  number  of  cases  in  which  all  the 
exterior  muscles  of  Imth  ej^eballs  (mostly  without  involvement  of  the 
accommodation)  have  been  attacked. 

Other  paralyses,  especially  of  the  soft  palate,  and  not  infrequently 
of  the  body-ranscles  (hemiplegia  and  paraplegia)  may  cjccur  at  the  same 
time  with  the  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  exterior  muscles  of  the  eyes  is  especially  apt  to  fol- 
low severe  cases  of  diphtheria,  while  paralysis  of  accommodation  may 
occur  in  connection  with  very  light  forms  of  the  disease  (Groenouw), 

The  paralysis  in  some  epidemics  appears  and  disappears  very 
suddenly  J  leaving  one  muscle  to  attack  another  (Pagenstecher, 
cited  by  Groenouw).  In  almost  all  cases  the  paralysis  nltiniately 
disappears  altogether.  Miihsam  (cited  by  Groenouw),  hoAvever 
reports  one  case  of  permanent  paralysis  of  acommodation ;  and  Mor- 
vat  and  T  have  reported  cases  of  permanent  paralysis  of  the  exterior 
muscles. 

In  at  least  three  of  the  reported  cases  (Groenouw,  Tellais),  deatb 
ensued  soon  after  the  development  of  the  paralysis. 

The  lesion  causing  the  paralysis  has  been  variously  ascribed  to 
capillary  ha?morrhages  in  the  nerve-nuclei,  disease  of  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  nuclei  or  nerves,  basal  or  orbital  neuritis,  and  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  muscles  themselves  (Groenouw). 

(c)  Inflvenza  often  causes  a  paralysis  of  accommodation,  and  pa- 
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ralyses  of  the  exterior  muscles  are  not  very  infrequent  The  abduoenfl 
is  especially  apt  to  be  affected^  although  paralysis  of  some  or  all  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  is  also  observed.  Isolated  trochlear 
paralysis  is  very  rare.     In  some  instances  there  is  paralysiay  complete 

or  partial,  of  all  the  mnnclcd  movin<r  the  oyeball. 

The  paraly.sis  of  the  accommodation  is  usually  bilateral,  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  exterior  muscles  unilateral,  although  bilateral  paralysis  of 
the  alMlucens  Clk-rnheimerj,  the  trochlear  (Pflliger),  and  the  third 
nerve  have  been  re[»ortod. 

In  rliese  paralyses  recovery  is  the  rule.  In  some  cases,  however, 
esiKjcially  when  the  exterior  muscles  arc  involved,  the  paralysis  remaina 
indefinitely. 

The  lesions  causing  the  paralysis  are  supposed  to  be  neuritiS|  nu- 
clear or  l)asal  hemorrhages,  circumventricular  hemorrhages  with  the 
picture  of  a  i>oliucncephalitis  superior  (page  227),  and  a  true  encephali- 
tis. Influenza  may  also  cause  paralysis  by  inducing  an  orbital  cellu- 
litis or  an  inflammation  of  Tenon's  capsule. 

(d)  Tuberculosis  may  cause  paralysis  by  inciting  a  tuberculous 
meningitis  Tpage  227 J.  Otherwise,  paralysis  is  very  rarely  indeed  the 
result  of  tul»erculosis,  although  now  and  then  it  may  be  induced  by 
tul)erculous  foci  situated  at  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  nerves,  or  at  the 
base;  of  the  skull  or  in  tlio  brain  itself.  The  paralysis  is  usually  basal 
or  foraminal,  very  rarely  nuclear. 

(e)  lihcuniafuim. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  occasionally  pro- 
duces [)aralysis,  mostly  as  a  result  of  tlie  metastatic  processes  (menin- 
gitis, orbital  cellulitis,  tenonitis)  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Much  more  frccpiciit  arc  certain  paralyses  to  which  the  name  rheur 
viatic  is  usually  api)li(Ml ;  occurring  generally  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
roldy  and  especially  in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. The  paralysis  usually  clevcloj)s  suddenly  and  is  often  associated 
with  various  rheumatic  manifestations,  with  neuralgic  pains  along  the 
course  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  sometimes  with  paralysis  of  the  facial. 
The  abducrens  is  most  cr)nimonly  aflFected,  but  paralyses  of  the  other 
nerves,  complete*  or  i)artial,  are  not  infrequent. 

Such  paralysis  is  usually  quite  amenable  to  treatment  with  salicy- 
lates and  by  diaphoresis. 

(/)  Herpes  zoster  ophthalmicus,  especially  the  forms  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  fever  or  are  due  to  toxic  conditions,  often  cause  paralysis. 
This  usually  affects  isolated  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  ner\'e, 
although  sometimes  all  the  branches  of  the  latter  are  attacked.  The 
fourth  and  sixth  nerves  are  rarely  affected. 
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(g)  Typhoid  Fever. — Paralysis  of  any  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
eye  may  develop  in  typhoid  fever,  usually  after  the  second  week  but 
sometimes  earlier.  They  are  ascribed  to  complicating  affections  of  the 
brain  or  meninges  or  to  a  peripheral  neuritis  (Groenouw),  but  may 
perhaps  also  be  due  to  hemorrhage.  They  are  sometimes  transient  but 
may  be  permanent. 

(h)  Cerebrospinal  meningitis  (page  221). 

(i)  Malaria  very  rarely  causes  an  oculo-motor  or  an  abducens  paraly- 
sis, which  sometimes  recurs  periodically  with  the  fever  and  which  dis- 
appears under  the  use  of  quinine. 

(;')  Oerlier's  disease  (a  peculiar  disease  endemic  in  Switzerland, 
marked  by  recurrent  attacks  of  vertigo  and  paresis  of  the  extremities) 
often  produces  ptosis  and  paralysis  of  the  abducens  or  of  the  individual 
branches  of  the  third  nerve.  A  somewhat  similar,  but  often  fatal,  affec- 
tion is  kubi-sagari,  endemic  in  Japan.  In  this,  too,  ptosis  and  other 
ocular  paralyses  are  frequent. 

(k)  Beriberi  often  produces  paralyses  which  are  usually  transient. 

(Z)  Other  infectious  diseases  occasionally  producing  paralysis  are 
pneumonia  (Alt,  Aldrich) ;  tetanus  and  cephalic  tetanus;  Weil's  dis- 
ease (Groenouw);  mumps;  whooping-cough  (Gowring,  Batten); 
erysipelas  and  pyemic  states.  These  probably  act  mainly  by  their 
secondary  effects  (meningitis,  orbital  cellulitis,  hemorrhages  due  to 
convulsions). 

13.    General  conditions  not  essentially  infectious  are — 

(a)  Diabetes. — In  some  dozen  recorded  cases,  paralysis  of  the  eye 
muscles  has  been  caused  by  diabetes  mellitus,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances by  diabetes  insipidus.  In  the  latter  case  there  was  probably  a 
lesion  about  the  fourth  ventricle,  causing  both  the  polyuria  and  the 
paralysis. 

(6)  Renal  Disease, — A  few  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  this  cause  have 
been  reported  by  Dunn,  and  by  other  authorities  (Knies,  Bernheimer). 
They  are  in  all  probability  due  to  hemorrhage.  They  appear  usually 
to  indicate  a  fatal  issue. 

(c)  Exophthalmic  goitre  occasionally  causes  paralysis  of  the  ab- 
ducens and  less  often  of  the  exterior  muscles  supplied  by  the  third 
nerve. 

(d)  Acromegaly. — Apart  from  the  rather  frequent  cases  of  paraly- 
sis produced  by  the  tumors  of  the  hypophysis  in  acromegaly  (page  228), 
paralysis  is  sometimes  apparently  due  to  some  influence  that  this  disease 
exerts  upon  the  general  condition  (Bernheimer).  The  abducens  and 
trochlear  nerves  are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected. 
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(e)  Auto-intoxications  from  the  digestive  tract  very  rarely  cauae 
paralysis  of  the  exterior  muscles. 

(/)  Profuse  Hemorrhage. — Two  cases  of  bilateral  abducens  paraly- 
sis due  to  this  cause  are  recorded  by  Xeuburger. 

14.  Poisons. — There  are  a  number  of  poisons  which  produce  paraly- 
sis of  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye  (sphincter  and  ciliary  muscle). 
For  these,  called  cycloplegics,  reference  must  be  had  to  Chapter  VI. 
Paralysis  of  the  exterior  muscles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rarely  caused 
by  poisons. 

(a)  Alcohol. — Chronic  alcoholism  in  a  few  cases  (about  0.5  per 
cent.,  according  to  UhthofT)  produces  paralysis.  Bilateral  paralysis 
(usually  incomplete)  of  the  al)ducens  is  the  most  conmion  form.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  nuclear  lesion. 

Alcoholism  also  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  genesis  of 
polioencephalitis  superior,  which,  as  already  stated  (page  227)  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  progressive,  ultimately  total  ophthalmoplegia. 

(&)  Sulphuric  acid  may  in  very  rare  instances  cause  paralysis 
by  producing  polioencephalitis  suixjrior. 

(c)  Oelsemium  often  causes  ptosis  and  diplopia. 

(d)  Other  poisons  occasionally  producing  paralysis  of  the  exterior 
muscles  are  tobacco  (cases  not  certain,  although  Wilkinson's  case  seems 
authentic);  atropine  (Baas);  snake-venom;  lead;  carbon  monoxide 
(illuminating  gas)  ;  fungi;  and  decayed  meat,  fish,  oysters,  etc.  (pto- 
maine-poisoning). In  ptomaine-poisoning  ptosis  is  comparatively  fre- 
quent. 

15.  Diseases  of  the  nose,  and  especially  of  its  accessory  sinuses,  produce 
paralysis,  mainly  by  mechanical  pressure,  but  sometimes  apparently 
because  of  resorption  of  pent-up  purulent  matter.  The  same  is  ap- 
parently true  of  some  cases  of  olitis,  which  produce  paralysis,  not  by  the 
pressure  due  to  an  otitic  abscess  (page  227),  but  by  the  resorption  of 
infective  nuiterial  (Beruheimer). 

Diagnosis  of  Cause. — 1.  Most  Frequent  Causes. — Of  the  long  list  of 
causes  above  given,  the  ones  most  frecjuently  encountered  are  sj^hilis, 
tabes,  multii)le  sclerosis,  exposure  to  cold  (rheumatic  paralyses),  trau- 
matism, meningitis,  tumors  and  abscess  of  the  brain,  arteriosclerosis 
and  aneurisms  (producing  pressure  or  hemorrhage).  Less  frequent 
are  general  paresis,  diphtheria,  influenza,  alcoholism  (especially  as  in- 
ducing polio-encephalitis). 

A  suddenly  developing  paralysis  is  usually  due  to  exposure  to  cold, 
traumatism,  hemorrhage,  embolism,  or  thrombosis.  In  some  cases  of 
diphtheria  the  paralysis  also  appears  and  disappears  suddenly. 
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Incomplete  and  temporary,  more  or  less  fluctuating,  paralyses  are  the 
special  characteristic  of  tabes  (particularly  in  the  early  stages)  general 
paresis,  and  multiple  sclerosis.  Post-diphtherial  and  rheumatic  paraly- 
ses are  also  usually  temporary,  and  traumatic  paralyses  often  so. 

2.  Abducens  Paralysis  is  frequently  caused  by  syphilis,  tabes,  and 
tuberculous  meningitis,  although  these  conditions  still  more  often  pro- 
duce oculo-motor  paralysis.  On  the  other  hand,  traumatism,  exposure 
to  cold,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  syringomyelia, 
acute  ascending  paralysis,  facute  bulbar  paralysis,  pons  lesions,  diph- 
theria, influenza,  and  alcoholism  much  more  often  cause  paralysis  of 
the  abducens  than  of  the  exterior  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve. 
Congenital  paralysis  also  often  aflFects  the  abducens.  In  some  of  the 
conditions  herie  noted,  especially  acute  ascending  paralysis,  diphtheria, 
and  alcoholism,  both  abducens  nerves  are  often  affected  simultaneously. 

3.  More  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  very  often  due 
to  syphilis.  Other  cbnditions  particularly  apt  to  cause  this  form  of 
paralysis  are  tumors  and  abscesses  of  the  temporal  lobe,  tumors  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  (especially  the  hypophysis  tumors  of  acromegaly), 
and  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  third 
nerve  is  not  common  in  tabes,  and  bilateral  complete  third-nerve  paraly- 
sis is  hardly  ever  tabic  (Uhthoff). 

4.  Paralysis  of  isolated  branches  of  the  third  nerve  is  found  especially 
in  tabes  and  herpes  zoster,  but  is  also  often  due  to  syphilis,  and  may  be 
caused  by  traumatism  or  be  congenital. 

5.  One  form  of  isolated  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve, — namely,  ptosis, 
— is  of  special  diagnostic  importance. 

Ptosis  without  paralysis  of  any  of  the  mxiscles  moving  the  eyeball 
occurs  most  often  under  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  As  a  congenital  state.  Here  usually  bilateral,  often  incom- 
plete, and  always  permanent. 

(6)  As  a  condition  developing  without  assignable  cause  in  old  age. 
Always  bilateral,  gradual  in  development,  and  unassociated  with  any 
other  evidence  of  nerve  trouble. 

(c)  In  tabes.  Frequent,  especially  in  initial  stage  of  tabes.  Usu- 
ally incomplete  and  transitory.    May  be  a  pseudoptosis  (page  228  note). 

(d)  In  multiple  sclerosis.     Kare. 

(e)  As  an  initial  symptom  of  chronic  progressive  ophthalmoplegia. 
(/)   In  syphilis.     Kare. 

(gr)   In  cerebral  softening  (embolic  or  traumatic).    Quite  frequent. 

(Ji)  In  cerebral  abscess,  particularly  otitic  abscess  of  the  temporal 

lobe  on  the  same  side  as  the  ptosis.    Here  often  associated  with  paresis 
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of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  and  arm,  sometimes  of  the  leg.  The 
same  combination  may  occur  in  tumors  of  the  brain. 

(i)   In  cerebrospinal  nieningitis.     Not  uncommon. 

(j)  In  cerebral  liemorrliage.    Occasionally. 

ik)  Traumatism  affecting  the  lid  or  levator  directly,  or  occasionally 
traumatism  producing  intracranial  lesion  (even  fracture  of  the 
base). 

(?)  As  evidence  of  a  cortical  lesion.  ( Usually  in  or  near  the  angular 
gyrus  on  the  opix>site  side  to  the  jjtosis).    Rare. 

(m)   In  hysteria.     Usually  bilateral. 

(n)  In  i^tomaine-poisoning.  Asswiated  with  mydriasis  and  paraly- 
sis of  accommodation. 

(o)  A  slight  degree  of  i)tosis  is  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  superior 
rectus,  provided  this  is  not  due  to  <livision  of  the  tendon,  a  lesion  which 
causes  retraction  of  the  lid  (page  22G). 

Ptosis  with  more  or  less  involvement  of  the  extra-ocular  muaclea 
supplied  by  the  third  nerve  is  found  often  in  talx?s,  syphilis,  cerebral 
softening,  cerebral  abscess,  tumors  in  various  parts  of  the  brain,  men- 
ingitis ( esix?cially  tuberculosis,  Gerlier's  disease,  polioencephalitis 
superior,  and  as  a  result  of  traumatism. 

A  bilateral  incomplete  ptosis,  which,  slight  in  the  morning,  in- 
creases markedly  in  the  evening,  is  characteristic  of  myasthenia  gravis. 

Ptosis  associated  with  abducens  paralysis  (with  or  less  frequently 
without  involvement  of  tlie  extra-ocular  muscles  supplied  by  the  thii*d 
nerve)  is  very  frequent  in  tabes. 

In  using  ptosis  as  a  diagnostic  sign  we  must  be  careful  to  exclude 
those  conditions  in  wliicli  a  drooping  of  the  lid  obtains  but  is  not  due 
to  third-nerve  paralysis,     Sucli  conditions  arc — 

(a)  Syinpathetic  Ptosis. — In  this  the  i)ali)ebral  fissure  is  moder- 
ately contracted,  but  as  much  by  raising  of  the  lower  lid  as  by  drooping 
of  the  other.  Repeated  instillations  of  cocaine  will  not  widen  the 
palpebral  fissure  as  they  will  in  a  third-nerve  ptosis.  There  is  usually 
miosis,  and  the  pupil  is  nndihuable  l)y  cocaine.  There  may  be  hyperi- 
drosis  or  anidrosis  with  redness  or  i)allor  of  the  face  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion.     This  kind  of  ptosis  is  quite  frequent  in  tabes. 

{b)  Pseudoptosis  from  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  (spastic  ptosis) 
occurs  in  irritative  conditions  of  the  eye,  and  is  the  usual  form  of  ptosis 
in  hysteria.  Perhaps  also  the  ptosis  observed  in  pons  lesions  is  due  to 
this  cause  (Schoeler).  In  this  form,  as  in  sympathetic  ptosis,  both 
lids,  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper,  take  part  in  producing  contraction 
of  the  palpebral  fissure. 
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(c)  Drooping  of  the  lid  from  mere  excess  of  weight  or  mechanical 
causes  as  in  tarsitis  syphilitica,  trachoma,  marked-  oedema,  etc. 

{d)  The  pseudoptosis  ancesthetica  (Fraenkel,  page  229,  note). 

(e)  The  slight  drooping  of  the  lid  produced  by  an  advancement  of 
the  superior  rectus.  This  operation,  by  carrying  the  tendon  forward, 
draws  forward  also  the  superior  palpebral  band  and  with  it  the  upper 
lid,  which  is  thus  depressed  one  or  two  millimetres.  Similarly,  advance- 
ment of  the  inferior  rectus  causes  a  quite  perceptible  elevation  of  the 
lower  lid. 

6.  ParaljTsis  of  the  exterior  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  without 
involvement  of  the  fourth  or  sixth  nerves  is  rare  in  acute  ascending 
paralysis,  syringomyelia,  acute  bulbar  paralysis,  diphtheria,  influenza, 
and  alcoholism. 

7.  Isolated  trochlear  paralysis  is  most  often  due  to  syphilis,  tabes, 
meningitis,  sometimes  to  traumatism  (especially  injuries  about  the 
trochlea).  It  is  seldom  the  result  of  diphtheria,  influenza,  or  pons 
lesions,  and  is  very  rarely  caused  by  multiple  sclerosis. 

8.  Simultaneous  paralysis  of  the  third  and  sixth  nerves  on  the  same  side 
ocurs  in  fractures  of  the  base,  especially  one  which  traverses  the  petrous 
bone  and  splits  off  the  clinoid  process. 

9.  Total  ophthalmoplegia, — ue,  the  condition  in  which  all  three  of  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  eyes  are  paralyzed, — is  most  frequently  due  to 
syphilis,  tabes  (especially  the  later  stages),  orbital  disease,  and  trau- 
matism.   It  is  very  rare  in  general  paresis,  diphtheria,  and  influenza. 

10.  Ophthalmoplegia  exterior  occurs  often  in  syphilis,  also  in  tabes, 
and  various  basal  and  nuclear  diseases.  It  is  usually  bilateral  iu 
polioencephalitis  superior  and  the  chronic  progressive  ophthalmoplegia 
of  Graefe  (page  242). 

Diagnosis  of  Site. — The  following  distinctive  signs  often  obtain 
in  cases  of  Orbital  paralysis. 

1.  The  paralysis  is  usually  unilateral. 

2.  It  frequently  affects  a  single  muscle. 

3.  The  interior  muscles  are  not  usually  affected,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  paralytic  mydriasis  produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  eye  itself,  or  a 
sympathetic  miosis  produced  by  injury  to  the  orbit. 

4.  In  traumatic  cases,  particularly,  there  may  be  enophthalmos 
often  associated  with  a  sympathetic  miosis  (page  226). 

5.  In  tumors  or  inflammatory  processes  in  the  orbit  there  is  often 
exophthalmos  or  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  eye. 

6.  Other  evidences  of  orbital  lesion  are  often  present,  such  as  scars 
in  the  lids  or  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  depressed  bone,  orbital  swelling 
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appreciable  by  palpation,  deep  pain  elicited  by  pressure  made  into  the 
orbit,  ehemosis,  evidences  of  disease  of  the  accessory  sinuses* 

It  miistj  however,  be  remembered  tliat  the  presence  of  these  evi- 
dences of  orbital  disease  is  not  proof  posilive  that  the  paralysis  itself  is 
orbital  in  site.    Thus ; 

(a)  Exophthalmos  may  indicate  a  paralysis  due  to  aneurism  of  the 
iBtemal  carotid  or  a  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus. 

(b)  Paralysis  may  occur  with  shot  or  ntab  wounds  of  the  orbit  be- 
cause the  skull  has  been  penetrated  and  the  nerves  injured  at  the  base. 

(c)  Paralysis  occurring  in  an  orbital  cellulitis  or  orbital  tumors 
may  be  caused  by  an  extension  of  the  morbid  process  backward  into 
the  cranial  cavity  and  involvement  of  the  nerves  at  the  base. 

(d)  Paralysis  associated  with  marked  evidences  of  orbital  disease 
may,  especially  if  syphilitic,  be  due  to  an  intracranial  process  which 
after  affecting  the  nerves  at  the  base  extends  into  the  orbit.  This  is 
particularly  apt  to  be  the  case  if  the  process  started  by  involving 
isolated  muscles,  especially  those  supplied  by  the  third  nerve. 

A  total  oculo-motor  paralysis  with  completely  intact  fourth  and 
sixth  nerves  is  rarely,  if  ever,  orbital  (Wilbraud  and  Saenger), 

On  the  other  hand,  paralysis  of  all  three  motor  nerves  of  the  eye 
without  involvement  of  other  cranial  nerves  except  the  first  branch  of 
the  fifth  is  almost  certainly  orbital  or  foraminal  in  origin* 

The  following  points  are  useful  in  diagnosticating  a  Basal  paralysis, 

1.  Paralysis  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  are  often  present  (see  next 
flection  on  Affections  of  Other  Xerves). 

2.  In  traumatic  paralysis  there  are  often  evidences  of  fracture  of 
the  base  (discharge  of  cerebrospinal  fluid,  bleeding  from  the  ears). 
There  may  also  be  blood  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture. 

3*  In  paralysis  due  to  meningitis  there  are  retraction  of  the  head, 
fever,  delirium,  and  severe  headache,  and  ieucocytes  are  present  in  the 
fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture. 

4.  In  paralysis  due  to  otitis  there  may  be  found,  besides  the  evi- 
dences of  ear  disease  with  the  accompanying  deafnetis  and  vertigo,  the 
signs  of  an  abscess  in  the  temporal  lobe  (optic  neuritis,  crossed  facial 
paralysis  and  licmiplegia,  aphasia,  word-deafness,  raind-blindness, 
homonymous  hemianopsia).  Similar  signs  would  be  found  in  temporo- 
sphenoidal  tumors. 

5.  Complete  or  nearly  complete  third-nerve  paralysis,  especially  if 
bilateral,  is  usually  basal  or  foraminal. 

6.  Recurrent  ophthalmoplegia  (ophthalmoplegic  migraine — see 
Obap.  XVII)  is  usually  due  to  basal  lesions. 
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7.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  an  ophthalmoplegia  exterior  and 
isolated  paralyses  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  must  be  nu- 
clear, but  in  a  number  of  cases  these  conditions  have  been  shown  to  be 
due*  to  basal  lesions  (Uhthoff,  Bernheimer,  Salomonsohn,  Hochwart). 

Many  of  the  cases  of  what  were  thought  to  be  nuclear  paralysis  are 
really  fascicular,  and  not  a  few  of  the  rest  are  really  basal.  If,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  tabes  and  multiple  sclerosis,  the  paralysis  is  evi- 
dently due  to  central  causes,  it  is  probably  fascicular  if  more  than  one 
nerve  is  involved.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  without  its  exceptions,  as 
several  instances  of  multiple  nuclear  paralyses  have  been  noted  (Bern- 
heimer). 

The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  pons  is  based  on 
the  presence  of  the  following: 

1.  Paralysis  of  one  (sometimes  both)  abducens  nerves,  or  more  fre- 
quently a  paralysis  of  conjugate  movement  to  the  right  or  left  (pages 
221  and  270). 

2.  Optic  neuritis  (in  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases). 

3.  Associated  paralysis  of  the  fifth,  seventh  (very  frequent),  eighth, 
or  twelfth  nerves. 

4.  Ptosis  (in  some  cases). 

5.  Paralysis  or  paresis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Very 
common.  Sometimes  also  there  are  convulsive  movements  or  general 
convulsions  and  sensory  disturbances. 

Affections  of  Other  Nerves  as  Determining  the  Diagnosis. 

1.  Olfactory  Nerve. — Paralysis  of  this,  causing  anosmia,  occurs  in 
paralyses  associated  with  nasal  disease  and  in  tabes. 

2.  Optic  Nerve. — An  optic  neuritis  associated  with  paralysis  of  the 
eye  muscles  suggests,  in  most  cases,  the  probability  that  the  paralysis  is 
due  to  tumor  or  abscess  of  the  brain  or  to  syphilitic  or  tuberculous 
meningitis.  Less  often  it  occurs  in  paralysis  due  to  multiple  sclerosis 
or  to  morbid  processes  in  the  orbit,  implicating  the  optic  nerve. 

Total  optic-nerve  atrophy  occurs  in  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  paralyses 
due  to  tabes  and  is  also  common  in  paralysis  resulting  from  orbital  in- 
flammation or  tumors  (then  usually  associated  with  exophthalmos), 
traumatism  (especially  fractures  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit),  and  perios- 
titis of  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  A  usually  partial  (temporal),  but  some- 
times total  optic  atrophy  often  accompanies  the  motor  paralyses  pro- 
duced by  multiple  sclerosis. 

Homonymous  hemianopsia  occurs  in  paralysis  due  to  basal  lesions 
affecting  the  optic  tract,  brain  tumors,  and  otitic  abscesses  of  the  tem- 
poro-sphenoidal  lobe. 
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Bitemporal  hemianopsia  may  occur  in  paralyses  due  to  chiaam 

lesion  (especially  acromegaly). 

Concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  occurs  in  tabic  paralyses 
and  irregular  contraction  or  a  central  scotoma  often  in  multiple 
sclerosis. 

3.  Trigeminus. — Paralysis  of  all  branches  of  the  fifth  combined  with 
paralysis  of  the  third  (less  often  of  the  fourth  or  sixth)  nerves  occur 
especially  in  syphilis,  in  tabci^,  in  tumors  of  the  base^  and  in  aneurism  of 
the  internal  carotid. 

Paralysis  of  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  (with  perhaps  keratitis  ncu- 
roparalytica)  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  third  and  with  optic-nerve 
atrophy  indicates  disease  (syphilitic  jK^riostitis)  in  the  sphenoidal 
fissure. 

Paralysis  of  the  fifth  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  abducens 
occurs  especially  in  pons  lesions  and  in  syringomyelia. 

Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  occurs  often  in  syphilitic  and  rheumatic 
paralysis. 

4.  Facial. — Paralysis  of  tlio  facial  occurs  conjointly  with  paralysis 
of  the  eye  muscles  as  a  result  of 

(a)   Tabes  (in  alxDut  10  i)cr  cent,  of  tabic  paralyses). 

(6)  Otitis  and  i)arricularly  otitic  abscess  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe,  in  which  case  the  most  usual  combination  is  a  paralysis  (generally 
j)artial)  of  the  tliird  nerve  on  the  side  of  the  abscess  and  paralysis  of 
the  opposite  facial.  Similar  conditions  may  lx»  produced  by  a  tumor 
situated  in  the  frontal  or  tomimral  lobes. 

(c)  Exposure  to  cold.  Here  the  most  frequent  combination  is 
paralysis  of  facial  and  abducens. 

(d)  Traumatism,  especially  fracture  through  the  petrous  bone  im- 
plicating the  facial  and  the  al)ducens  or  sometimes  the  facial  and  the 
third  nerve  together. 

(e)  Pons  lesions.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  (usually  the  upper  facial 
being  exempt)  occurs  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  pons  disease, 
and  is  then  very  frequently  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  abducens. 

(/)  Acute  ascending  paralfjsis  (not  infrequent)  and  occasionally 
also  in  other  spinal  diseases  (myelitis,  etc.).  The  most  usual  combina- 
tion is  paralysis  of  the  facial  and  abducens. 

5.  Auditory. — Paralysis  of  the  eighth  nerve  (nerve  deafness,  may 
occur  combined  with  eye  paralyses  in  otitis,  fracture  of  the  petrous 
bone,  syphilis,  tumors  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  pons  lesions  (in  the 
latter  case  in  conjunction  with  abducens  paralysis). 

6.  Hypoglossal. — This  is  very  often  involved  in  conjunction  with  the 
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abduoens  of  the  same  or  the  opposite  side  in  pons  lesions;  sometimes 
also  in  lesions  situated  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa  near  the  middle 
line. 

7.  Hemiplegia. — Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  with  complete  hemi- 
plegia of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  indicates  usually  either  a  lesion 
in  the  peduncle,  or  an  otitic  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  (in 
the  latter  case  often  also  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  opposite  facial), 
or  a  tumor  in  the  frontal  or  temporal  lobe. 

Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  with  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  indicates  a  lesion  of  the  pons  situated  on  the  same  side  as  the 
paralyzed  abducens. 

Course  and  Prognosis  of  Paralyses. — As  already  stated,  some 
paralyses — especially  those  due  to  direct  effects  of  traumatism  and  to 
hemorrhage,  embolism,  thrombosis,  and  exposure  to  cold — hegin  sud- 
denly. This  is  also  the  case  with  many  diphtherial  and  some  syphilitic 
and  tabic  paralyses. 

In  other  cases  the  paralysis  develops  slowly — sometimes  very  slowly 
indeed,  taking  many  years  before  it  reaches  its  height. 

The  duration  of  a  paralysis  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a  lifetime. 
A  similar  variation  is  seen  in  the  completeness  of  the  paralysis,  which 
may  range  from  a  slight  restriction  of  movement  of  a  single  muscle  to 
a  total  ophthalmoplegia  producing  absolute  immobility  of  the  eyeball. 

Transitory  paralyses  are  the  rule  in  tabes  and  multiple  sclerosis. 
The  paralysis  is  also  usually  temporary  when  due  to  diphtheria,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  beriberi,  and  ptomaine-poisoning;  and  often  so  when 
caused  by  general  paresis  and  influenza.  Traumatic  paralysis  is  fre- 
quently temporary  if  due  to  the  pressure  of  effused  blood,  which  can 
undergo  absorption,  to  division  of  a  tendon  which  subsequently  becomes 
re-attached,  or  to  some  similar  remediable  condition. 

Paralyses  which  occur  early  in  the  course  of  a  central  nervous  dis- 
ease— ^particularly  tabes,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  syringomyelia — are  apt 
to  be  less  severe  and  less  permanent  than  those  developing  in  the  later 
stages.  The  same  is  probably  true,  although  perhaps  not  so  markedly,  of 
syphilitic  paralyses.  In  syphilis,  however,  tlie  paralyses  usually  occur 
late  in  the  disease,  and  in  any  ease,  although  they  vary  greatly  in 
intensity  and  duration,  are  generally  more  lasting,  more  complete,  and 
more  likely  to  involve  a  number  of  muscles  than  are  the  paralyses  found 
in  tabes  and  multiple  sclerosis. 

Congenital  paralyses  usually  remain  unchanged  through  life.  An 
exception  seems  to  be  strabismus  fixus  Cpage  224),  which,  even  when 
congenital  in  origin,  may  be  aggravated  by  consecutive  changes  in  adult 
life,     jg 
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Traumatic  paralysers,  t<x),  are  apt  to  remain  stationary,  especially  if 
complete,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  paralyses  when  a  cause  that  has 
ceased  to  act  has  produced  complete  destruction  of  a  nerve  or  muscle. 

In  some  cases  a  paralysis  shows  a  sudden  and  great  increcue.  This 
may  occur  in  incomplete  traumatic  paralyses  very  soon  after  the  injury, 
and  is  then  referable  to  a  su<lden  giving  way  of  the  adhesions  or  of  a 
severed  hut  re-attached  tendon.  IJut  it  may  also  occur,  and  without 
apparent  causi*,  in  paralyses  whether  traumatic  or  not,  which  have 
remained  stationary  for  a  long  time. 

In  some  cases  an  apjHircnt  sudden  increase  in  a  paralysis  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fact  that  the  i)ati(?nt  /Ixcs  ivUh  the  paretic  eye,  allowing 
the  sound  eye  to  deviate.  This,  without  really  changing  the  muscular 
conditions,  causes  a  great  increase  in  the  deviation  (page  215). 

If,  as  sometimes  hai>pens  (page  217),  fixation  is  performed  with 
each  eye  alternately,  the  deviation  will  f^how  a  sudden  great  increase 
when  the  paretic  eye  is  used,  and  it  will  seem,  as  the  patient  shifts  from 
one  eye  to  the  other,  as  if  the  paralysis  was  undergoing  sudden  and 
great  changes  in  amount. 

In  other  cases  still,  a  paralysis  tends  to  advance  gradually  and  either 
continuously  or  discontinuously  (progrcssire  paralysis).  Cases  of  this 
sort  in  which  ultimately  nearly  all  the  eye  nmscles  arc  involved,  occur 
in  syphilis  and  tabes. 

A  peculiar  form  of  ])rogressive  ])aralysis  is  the  rare  chronic  progres- 
sive ophiliohnoplerjia  of  Orncfc.  This  is  nn  extremely  chronic  affection, 
which  often  begins  in  eliildliood  mid  iiireets  very  gradually  one  muscle 
after  another  until  after  numy  years  tlu*  j)irtnre  c»f  a  more  or  less  com- 
l)lete  o])]itlia]nK>j)l(\i;ia  exterior  is  jjrodueed.  It  may  be  arrested  in  any 
stag(»  of  its  eour-^e.  In  any  ea."?e  the  interior  niuseles  are  exempt,  and, 
aside  from  tlie  op]it]ialnioj)l(>gia,  no  siirn  of  other  disease  of  the  nervous 
system  subsequently  develops.     The  alh-elion  is  always  bilateral. 

A  ])aralysis,  however  caused,  may  disappear  suddenly.  Much  more 
frequently  the  reeorery  Is  f/radual,  and  often  enonirh  it  is  incomplete, 
a  more  or  h^ss  marked  paresis — sometimes  only  a  very  slight  insufB- 
cieney — of  one  or  more  mns(des  remaining  indefinitely. 

Even  Avhen  the  nM'overy  is  eomjdetc,  recurrences  may  take  place. 
Such  recurrences  tnay  alfect  the  muscle  originally  involved,  or  some 
other  muscle  in  the  same  r\i\  or  one  or  mon^  muscles  in  the  fellow-eye. 
They  are  observed  especially  in  lalw^s  and  in  syphilis,  but  may  also 
occur  in  ])aralysis  resulting  from  exposun^  to  cold  and  those  caused  by 
tumors  an<l  aneurisms,  syringinnyelia,  chronic  meningitis,  multiple 
neuritis,  chronic  progressive  ophthalmoplegia,  and  other  causes. 

Paralyses  which  disapjK'ar  and  recur  at  short,  regular  intervals 
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may  occasionally  develop  in  connection  with  malaria  and  perhaps  in 
other  conditions.  Very  peculiar  are  the  cases  described  by  Salzmann 
(cited  by  Wilbrand  and  Saenger),  and  by  Axenfeld  and  Schiirenberg, 
in  which,  with  an  oculo-motor  paralysis,  there  was  rhythmical  return  of 
power — indeed  an  actual  spasm — in  the  levator  and  in  the  interior 
muscles  every  minute  or  so.  Such  conditions  are  attributed  to  periodi- 
cal changes  in  the  blood-supply  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  (Fuchs), 
or,  with  more  plausibility,  to  the  intermittent  pressure  of  a  self-empty- 
ing angioma  on  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (Axen- 
feld and  Schiirenberg). 

A  peculiar  variety  of  recurrent  paralysis  usually  affecting  the  third, 
but  sometimes  the  fourth  or  sixth  nerves,  is  the  so-called  ophthalmo- 
plegic migraine  (Chapter  XVII).  Another  affection  characterized  by 
intermittent  recurrent  paralyses  is  Gerliers  disease  (Chapter  X). 

In  acquired  paralysis,  particularly  when  it  is  complete  and  when 
it  has  lasted  a  long  time,  a  consecutive  contracture  of  the  antagonist  to  the 
paralyzed  muscle  commonly  develops.  Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  ex- 
ternus,  the  internus  becomes  contractured,  causing  a  strong  deviation 
of  the  eye  inward.  In  paralysis  of  the  internus,  contracture  takes  place 
in  the  externus;  in  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus  the  contracture 
affects  sometimes  the  inferior  rectus,  sometimes  the  superior  oblique; 
and  in  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus,  it  affects  either  the  superior 
rectus  or  the  inferior  oblique. 

The  effect  of  the  contracture  is  to  extend  the  deviation  and  render 
it  comitant.  That  is,  a  deviation  which  is  originally  confined  to  one 
portion  of  the  field  of  fixation  becomes  spread  over  all  portions.  Thus, 
in  paralysis  of  the  right  abdueens,  there  is  originally  a  marked  inward 
deviation  which  increases  progressively  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the 
right,  and  diminishes  to  zero  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the  left.  Then 
a  consecutive  contracture  of  the  right  internus  takes  place,  and  now  the 
right  eye  being  pulled  strongly  inward  by  this  muscle,  shows  a  marked 
inward  deviation  in  the  primary  position  and  also  when  turned  to  the 
left.  Ultimately  such  a  ease  cannot  be  differentiated  from  a  comitant 
strabismus  convergens  of  the  right  eye. 

So,  too,  in  a  paralysis  of  the  right  superior  rectus  the  right  eye  at 
first  simply  drops  below  the  left  and  does  so  only  when  the  patient 
looks  up,  while  when  he  looks  down  the  two  eyes  are  on  a  level.  After- 
wards a  contracture  of  the  inferior  rectus  or  the  superior  oblique  takes 
place,  and  then  the  right  eye  is  forcibly  carried  down,  so  that  it  is 
below  the  left,  not  only  when  the  eyes  are  directed  up,  but  also  when 
they  are  in  the  primary  position  and  when  they  are  directed  down.    The 
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coudition  is  thus  trausfornicd  from  a  iion-coinitant  deviation  into  a 
more  or  less  coniitaiit  vertical  sciuint  (strabismus  deorsumvergens). 
Similarly  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  (.►blique  or  the  inferior  rectus  may 
through  contracture  of  the  opposing  elevators  produce  a  comitant  strabia- 
mus  sursumvergens. 

While  contracture  of  the  opponent  is  regularly  present  in  old  ac- 
quired paralyses,  it  is  as  regularly  absent  in  conf/enital  paralysis.  Both 
rules,  however,  have  their  exceptions  (A.  Graefe). 

In  some  cases  the  paralysis  itself  may  disappear  and  Hie  contracture 
persisty  leaving  a  pronouncc<l  spastic  deviation  (A.  Graefe). 

!More  or  less  variable  spasm  may  occur  in  the  opponents  of  the  par- 
alyzed muscle.  Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus,  a  condition 
which  is  associated  mainly  with  diplopia  in  IcKiking  down,  a  transient 
spasm  of  the  superior  rectus  or  inferior  oblicpie  may  occur,  causing 
sudden  changes  in  the  degree  of  deviation  and  producing  diplopia  -in 
looking  up,  which  diplopia  will  vary  in  amount  from  day  to  day.  In 
my  belief  such  spasm  is  the  usual  forerunner  of  a  permanent  contrac- 
ture and  is  indeed  the  cause  of  it. 

Treatment  of  Paralysis. — In  treating  a  i)araly3is  the  first  and  fore- 
most indication  is  to  remove  its  eanse.  Accordingly,  in  paralyses  due 
to  syphilis  and  the  pnrasyphilitic  diseases  (tabes,  general  paresis)  we 
use  large  doses  of  the  iodides  and  mereury.  In  syphilis,  where  the 
paralyses  often  occur  hite  in  the  disease  and  indicate  a  deep-seated  lesion, 
Avhich  may  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  even  more  serious  changes 
in  the  nen'ous  system,  treatment  should  be  i>ushed  very  vigorously  and 
kept  up  for  many  months.  The  earlier  such  thorough-going  treatment 
is  initiated,  the  greater  the  ])rosj>ect  both  of  relieving  the  paralysis 
itself  and  of  preventing  the  develnjnuent  of  other  serious  manifestations 
later  on. 

In  paralyses  due  to  exposure  to  C(dd,  treatment  with  diaphoretics 
and  salieylates  is  indi(»atcMl  and  is  usually  successful. 

In  paralyses  resulting  from  diphtheria,  inlluenza,  hysteria,  and 
neurasthenia,  tonic  treatment  should  be  eiindovcd.  Use  of  the  eves  for 
near  work  should  be  restricted  or  forbidden  for  a  time,  at  least,  so  as 
to  give  the  central  neurons  a  chance  to  regain  their  full  activity. 

Strychnine  has  been  recommended  in  paralysis,  but  seems  of  doubt- 
ful vahu^  exce])t  as  a  general  tonic. 

Electricity  has  been  used  with  success  by  Benedikt  (cited  by  Beard 
and  Rockwell),  by  K(.)y,  and  others. 

Passive  traction  (made  with  forceps  under  cocaine),  exercises  in 
moving  the  eye  (as  in  following  a  movim^  object),  and  exercises  in 
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overcoming  diplopia,  either  with  or  without  prisms,  may  be  of  use  in 
partial  paralyses  and  particularly  as  an  adjuvant  when  the  paralysis 
shows  any  tendency  to  recover.  This  treatment  is  much  more  effective 
in  peripheral  (and  especially  traumatic)  paralyses  than  in  those  of 
central  origin. 

Finally,  if  the  paralysis  has  remained  stationary  for  months,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  a  change  taking  place  in  it,  an  opera- 
tion  TCi2iy  be  done.    This  consists  in 

(a)  Advancement  of  the  paretic  muscle  itself.  Done  especially  in 
partial  and  in  traumatic  paralyses. 

(6)  Advancement  of  another  muscle  in  the  same  eye,  especially  of 
the  superior  rectus  if  the  inferior  oblique  is  paralyzed. 

(c)  Tenotomy  of  the  direct  antagonist  in  the  same  eye, — e.g.,  of  the 
right  internus  when  the  right  externus  is  paralyzed.  Should  be  done- 
only  in  case  there  is  well-marked  contracture  of  the  direct  antagonist. 

{d)  Tenotomy  of  the  associate  muscle  (page  194)  in  the  fellow- 
eye,  thus  of  the  left  internus,  externus,  inferior  rectus,  superior  rectus, 
inferior  oblique,  and  superior  oblique,  respectively,  in  the  case  of 
paralysis  of  the  right  externus,  internus,  superior  oblique,  inferior 
oblique,  superior  rectus,  and  inferior  rectus.  This  operation  afforda 
very  good  results. 

In  many  cases  a  combination  of  several  of  these  operations  may  be 
required. 

To  obviate  the  diplopia  due  to  the  paralysis  many  patients  find  it 
advantageous  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  putting  a  patch  or  a 
ground  glass  before  it.     Others  find  these  devices  intolerable. 

Conditions  Allied  to  Paralysis, — Dyskinesis  is  the  condition  in 
which  the  muscles  are  not  paretic  and  are,  in  fact,  capable  of  contracting 
to  the  full  normal  extent,  yet  act  sluggishly  or  with  pain  and  difficulty. 
It  may  occur  after  any  exhausting  illness,  as  an  evidence  of  neuras- 
thenia or  hysteria,  or  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general  muscular  en- 
feeblement  from  any  cause.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  occur  without  ob- 
vious cause  and  as  an  independent  affection  in  otherwise  healthy  people, 

A  peculiar  ataxia  of  the  eye-muscles  sometimes,  although  very  rarely^ 
occurs  in  tabes  (Uhthoff).  If  the  atactic  movements  are  associated 
(comitant)  so  that  one  eye  acts  precisely  like  the  other,  there  will  be 
no  diplopia.  In  this  case  the  condition  is  an  ataxia  rather  of  the  ocular 
movements  than  of  the  muscles  themselves,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  irregular  nystagmus,  ^^^len  the  atactic  movements  differ  in  the 
two  eyes,  so  that  the  eyes  make  dissociated  movements,  a  peculiarly 
irregular  and  changeable  diplopia  will  ensue. 
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Section  III. 
SPASM  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

Symptoms. — Xormally,  when  tlic  eyes  are  carried  in  a  given  diieo- 
tion,  tlicy  move  equally  far  and  equally  fast,  because  the  two  aaaociate 
musdci*  (page  194)  chiefly  concerned  in  that  special  movement  work 
precisely  alike.  If  one  of  these  muscles  is  underacting,  the  eye  to  which 
it  is  attached  lags  more  and  more  Itehind  the  other  in  performing  this 
special  movement,  and  we  have  in  consequence  an  increasing  deviation, 
an  increasing  diplopia,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  paralysis  already 
noted.  Quite  the  same  thing  will  hapi)en  if  one  of  the  associate  muscles 
is  overacting.  In  that  case  the  affected  eye  will  shoot  further  and  farther 
ahead  of  the  other,  and  we  will  have  again  a  deviation  and  a  diplopia, 
increasing  as  the  eyes  art*  carried  in  the  given  direction. 

Accordingly,  the  evi<lences  of  a  spasm  or  overaction  are  as  follows: 

1.  Excessive  Movement. — The  affected  eye  shoots  beyond  the  other 
when  the  eyes  are  carried  in  a  certain  direction,  and  its  total  range  of 
excursion  in  that  direction  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fellow-eye. 

2.  The  deviation  thus  produced,  which  can  be  made  out  by  the 
screen  and  other  tests,  is  greater  if  the  sound  eye  is  used  for  fixation 
tlian  if  the  affected  eye  fixes, — i.e.,  the  primary  is  greater  than  the 
secondary  deviation.     (Cf.  remarks,  ])ag(»  IDS,  212). 

3.  Diplopia,  increasing  as  the  eyes  are  carried  in  the  direction  of 
the  field  of  action  of  the  <»V(»nicting  muscles.  This  dij)lopia  is  precisely 
the  same  in  character  and  in  behavior  as  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  paralysis  of  the  nssuciate  muscles  in  the  fellow-eye, — {,e,,  the  con- 
ditions will  be  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


IN   EITHER  C^ASE 


SPASM  or  RIGHT  ,.akALYSIH  OK  I.KKT     IF  I-   EYE     .  |      DE^^AT^OK  AND 

I   KIXKS  R.       j.,^.-.^  I      ;        DIPU>PIA  18  DIPLOPIA  IN- 

I.KVIATES     .'.'vf-rT-"  1>IHIX>IIA  18  CREASE  AS  EYES 


I  I 


UREAILV  I  ^'^^^^'^^'''^  ARE  CABRIBD 


External  rectus.       In  ten  ml  rectus.        Out.  Out.         Cros.st'd.  To  R. 

Internal  rectus.      |  Kxtonuil  rectus.    |   In.  ,   In.  IIcMnon vinous.  To  L. 

Superior  rectue.        Inferior  (»l)liquo.    |    I'l).        i   Down.     Kij^bt.*  Up  and  to  R. 


Inferior  oblique.     '  Superior  rcctu.-s.     i    Tp. 
Inferior  rectus.       |  Su})erior  oblicjue.     I)(»wn. 
Superior  oblique.      Inferior  rectuj*.      ,   Down. 


l)t»wn.     Kiirht.*  Up  and  to  L. 

I'p.  Left.f  I  Down  and  to  R. 

Up.        I  Left.t  I  Down  and  to  L. 


KoTE. — The  conditions  obtaining  in  spasm  of  the  left  eye  (paralysis  of  the  right) 
may  be  deduced  by  substituting  right  for  loft  and  rice  versa. 

*  I,c.y  vertical  diplopia  with  the  imago  of  the  right  eye  below, 
t  /.e.,  vertical  diplopia  with  the  image  of  the  left  eye  below. 
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4.  False  Projection. — If  the  projection  test  is  made  in  the  manner 
indicated  on  page  210  by  having  the  patient  close  the  good  eye  and  try 
to  put  his  finger  on  an  object  situated  within  the  field  of  action  of  the 
affected  muscle  it  will  generally  be  found  that  in  a  case  of  spasm  the 
patient  undershoots  his  mark,  just  as  in  paralysis  he  overshoots  it. 
Thus,  a  patient  with  a  spasm  of  the  right  abducens  who  is  trying  to 
touch  an  object  on  his  right,  will  put  his  finger  to  the  left  of  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  patient  underestimates  the  distance  that  the 
eye  travels,  since  he  is  aware  only  of  the  effort  that  he  is  putting  forth 
in  order  to  look  at  the  object,  and  with  an  overacting  muscle  this  effort 
is  less  than  normal. 

5.  An  apparent  movement  of  objects  looked  at  may  be  produced  by 
the  false  projection,  and  this  movement  together  with  the  diplopia  may 
cause  vertigo. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  appearances  presented  by  a 
spasm  of  a  muscle  in  one  eye  closely  simulate  those  of  a  paralysis  of 
the  associate  muscle  in  the  other  eye.  Indeed,  unless  the  objective 
signs  of  a  paralysis,  such  as  marked  restriction  of  movement,  are 
present,  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult.  It  can  be  facilitated  by  the 
following  considerations : 

Points  in  Common. 
One  eye  moves  faster  and  further  than  the  other  when  both  are  carried  in  some 
one  particular  direction;   and  both  this  discrepancy  between  the  position  of  the  eyes 
and  also  the  diplopia,  false  projection,  and  vertigo  become  more  and  more  pronounced, 
the  further  the  eyes  are  carried  in  that  direction. 

SPASM.  PABALTSIS. 

Measured  by  the  perimeter  or  tropometer,  Measured  by  the  perimeter  or  tropometer, 
the  absolute  excursion  of  the  faster  the  absolute  excursion  of  the  faster 
moving  eye  in  the  given  direction  is  moving  eye  is  normal  in  all  direc- 
greater  than  normal;  that  of  the  tions;  that  of  the  other  eye  is  sub- 
other  eye  is  normal.  normal. 

The  total  excursion  of  the  faster  moving  The  total  excursion  of  the  faster  moving 

eye  in  the  given  direction  and  in  the  eye  is  normal,  that  of  the  other  eye 

direction  opposite  is  greater  than  nor-  is  subnormal, — i.e.,   the   field  of  fixa- 

mal, — i.e.,  the  field  of  fixation  is  ex-  tion  of  the  latter  is  contracted  in  one 

cessively  large  in  one  of  its  diameters.  of  its  diameters. 

Fixation    is   usually   performed    by   the  Fixation  usually  performed  by  the  faster 

slower  moving  eye.  moving  eye. 

The  amount  of  deviation  may  show  great  The  amount  of  deviation   rarely  shows 

and  sudden  changes  from  time  to  time.  these  sudden  changes. 

If  false  projection  is  present,  it  occurs  False  projection  occurs  when  the  slower 

when  the  faster  moving  eye  is  used  for  moving  eye  is  used  for  fixation,  and 

fixation   (the  other  being  closed),  and  the  patient  overshoots  the  mark  he  is 

the  patient  undershoots  the  mark  he  trying  to  touch. 
is  trying  to  touch. 
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Etiology  of  SpuoEL — Overaction  of  an  ocnlar  made 

either  because  the  muscle  itself  is  exoessively  strong  and  < 
(structural  overaction),  or  because  the  tendon  is  inaerted  so  doan  to 
the  cornea  that  it  exerts  an  undue  leverage  on  ihe  eye  (mmrtiomd 
overaction).    A  marked  example  of  insertional  overaction  is  lliflt  psD- 

duced  by  the  operation  of  advancement. 

True  spasm  is  tliat  form  of  overaction  produced  by  OMessifB  in- 
nervation.   It  may  be  eitlicr  primary  or  secondary. 

Primary  spasm  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  rare.  A  spastie,  annw^^nmm^ 
painful^  contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles  occurs  at  times  in  mansii 
gitis  and  other  irritative  affections  of  the  brain.  It  has  also  besn  ob- 
served as  a  result  of  reflex  irritation  due  to  decayed  teeth  (Ererslniaeli), 
or  to  middle-ear  disease.  Lucae  found  that  artificial  heightming  of 
the  labyrinthine  pressure  produces  a  divergent  squint  which  he  aseribes 
to  spasm  of  the  abducens.  Tonic  spasm  also  occurs  in  tetanus.  Ifao- 
kenzie  says  that  in  this  disease  sometimes  all  the  eye  muscloSy  interior  as 
well  as  exterior^  are  thus  affected.  The  eyeball  in  this  case  is. fixed  and 
motionless^  so  that  the  condition  closely  resembles  a  total  ophthalmo- 
plegia, from  which^  indeed,  it  can  be  differentiated  only  by  the  £aet  that 
there  are  miosis  and  spasm  of  accommodation. 

Spasm  also  is  occasionally  due  to  hysteria.  In  most  of  the  esoos^ 
however,  in  which  the  spasm  is  reported  as  affecting  the  eye  mnsdesi,  it 
really  affected  some  one  of  the  co-ordinate  movements  of  the  eyes.  In 
particular,  the  cases  of  spasm  of  the  interni  that  have  been  reported  aie 
probably  really  cases  of  spasm  of  convergence.  The  same  is  probably 
true  of  Theobald's  case  of  spastic  squint  occurring  after  influenza. 

The  spasm  that  accompanies  convulsive  attacks  is  also  usually  a 
conjugate  spasm,  affecting  the  associated  movements  rather  than  a 
single  muscle.  Gowers,  however,  records  several  cases  in  which  a 
single  muscle,  especially  the  external  rectus,  was  the  seat  of  a  true  epi- 
leptoid  attack, — i.^.,  the  muscle  was  suddenly  seized  with  tonic  or 
combined  tonic  and  clonic  spasms,  which,  after  lasting  a  short  time^ 
disappeared,  leaving  the  eye  completely  normal  until  the  next  attack. 
The  seizures  were  sometimes  preceded  by  an  aura  and  were  aooom- 
panied  by  vertigo,  diplopia,  and  some  obscuration  of  consciousness. 

Gowers  also  states  that  slight  clonic  spasms  of  the  eye  muscles  may 
occur  in  chorea. 

Desmarres,  the  celebrated  ophthalmologist,  suffered  from  a  clonic 
spasm  of  the  superior  oblique,  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  opposite  eerebzal 
hemisphere  (Landolt,  cited  by  A.  Graefe). 

Secondary  spasm  is  much  more  conuuon  than  the  primF 
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ondary  spasm  we  mean  one  which  is  the  result  of  a  paralysis  of  another 
muscle,  either  in  the  same  eye  or  in  its  fellow.     It  occurs  under  the 

following  forms: 

1.  Secondary  spasmodic  deviation  of  the  sound  eye  when  the  paretic 
eye  fixes  (page  215),  This  deviation,  as  already  shown  (page  217  and 
cf,  Tahle,  page  247),  alwayi^  appears  under  the  guise  of  a  spasm  of 
the  associate  to  the  paralyzed  muscle. 

2.  Spasm  of  a  synergic  muscle  m  the  same  eye.  If  the  right 
superior  rectus  is  paralyzed,  the  extra  nervous  effort  employed  in  keep- 
ing this  eye  in  place  will  be  imparted  equally  to  its  synergic  muscle, 
the  right  inferior  ohlique.  This  mnsclo,  in  consequence,  acts  ex- 
cessively. In  most  cases  the  effect  of  this  excessive  action  is  not  ap- 
parent, because  tlie  associate  muscle  in  the  left  eye  (the  superior  rectus) 
receives  a  similar  excessive  impulse.  Sometimes,  however,  the  im- 
pulse imparted  to  the  oblique  preponderates,  and  then  we  have  the 
picture  of  a  combined  paralysis  of  the  right  superior  rectus  and  spasm 
of  the  right  inferior  oblique.  That  is,  we  have  a  left  diplopia  which 
increases  in  looking  up  and  to  the  right,  and  a  right  diplopia  which 
increases  up  and  to  the  left.  This  finding  is  quite  like  that  whicli  we 
get  in  a  paralysis  of  both  superior  recti,  and  often  differs  only  in  the 
fact  tliat  the  diplopia  in  the  left  upper  field  fluctuates  markedly  in 
amount  from  one  examination  to  another. 

In  an  alxlucens  paralysis  we  sometimes  find  a  similar  associated 
spasm  of  the  obliques.  This  causes  the  eye  to  move  by  zig-zag  jumps 
a  little  further  out  than  the  externus  alone  can  carry  it.  If  the  eye 
is  above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane,  the  amount  of  additional  move- 
ment thus  obtained  may  be  considerable. 

3.  More  or  less  irregular  and  varying  spasm  in  the  opponents  of  the 
paralyzed  muscle  (page  244). 

4.  Permanent  spastic  contraction  (contracture)  of  the  opponent  to 
the  paralyzed  muscle  (page  243).  As  already  noted,  in  this  case  the 
paralysis  itself  may  disappear  and  the  contracture  remain.  When  this 
happens  the  picture  presented  will  be  that  of  spasm,  pure  and  simple. 

Sectio:^  IV. 


CONVERGENCE  AND  DIVERGENCE  ANOMALIES. 
ITANT  HETEROPHORIA  AND   SQUINT. 


COM- 


Nature  of  these  Anomalies. — The  remaining  motor  anomalies  of 
fhf^  f^vo  are  not  caused  by  weakness  or  overaction  of  the  muscles,  per  se. 
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nor  Ly  any  aflfection  of  the  ncn'es  supplying  them.  They  are  doe 
to  involvement  of  the  eentres  or  tracts  connecting  these  nerves  with 
one  another  and  with  the  cortex,  and  consequently  appear  under  the 
guise  of  either  a  deficiency  or  an  excess  of  one  of  the  co-ordinated 
movements  of  tlie  eyes  (convergence,  divergence,  or  parallel  move- 
ment). 

Convergence,  <livergence,  and  parallel  movements  are  binocular 
acts, — i.e.,  each  eye  takes  a  precisely  equal  part  in  executing  them. 
ITence,  if  there  is  any  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  performance  of  these 
movements,  owing  to  involvement  of  the  centres  governing  them,  the 
excess  or  the  defect  will  show  itself  in  each  eye  equally.  Perversions 
of  these  functions  are  always  binocular. 

When  we  look  to  the  right  we  converge  or  diverge  our  eyes  with 
the  same  facility  as  when  we  look  to  the  left,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  facility  as  when  we  hnjk  straight  ahead.  The  deviation  pro- 
duced by  a  convergence  or  divergence  anomaly,  therefore,  will  remain 
about  the  same,  no  matter  how  the  eyes  are  turned,  provided  that  the 
object  of  fixation  is  kept  at  the  same  <listance  from  the  eyes.  But 
since  generally  we  use  our  convergence  strongly  when  looking  at  near 
objects  and  do  not  use  it  when  l(x»king  at  <listance,  the  effect  of  a  con- 
vergence anomaly  in  producing  deviations  will  l)e  much  greater  in  near 
than  in  distant  vision.  The  opi)osite  Avill  be  the  case  with  a  divergence 
anomaly.  Convcrfjcncr  nnd  dircrfjcncc  aiioinnJies  then  are  comitant 
in  thai  the  deviation  chanrjes  hut  little  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the 
riffht  or  loft,  and  avo  periodic  in  flint  the  deviation  due  to  a  conr 
vcnjence  anomaly  increases,  and  thnf  due  to  a  divergence  anomaly 
decreases,  as  the  object  of  fixation  approarhrs  the  eyes. 

Xearly  all  cases  oi  j^orin.lic  comitinit  lu'tcn.phorin  and  squint  are 
produced  by  an  anomaly  r>f  convergence  (»r  divergence.  Xearly  all 
cases  of  continuous  comitant  s<iuint  arc  produced  by  an  anomaly  of 
convergence  combined  wiili  one  of  divergence. 

Convergence-excess  will  ])roduce  an  active,  and  divergence-insuffi- 
ciency a  passive,  converirence  of  the  vi.snnl  lines  fesophoria  or  eso- 
tropia). Convergence-insufnciencv  and  divergence-excess  will  pro- 
duce exophoria  and  exotropia.  Ordinary  coniiraut  convergent  squint 
(esotropia)  is  due  to  a  convergence-excess  combined  with  a  divergence- 
insufficiency,  and  ordinary  divergent  squint  (exotropia)  to  divergence- 
excess  combined  with  convergence-insufficiency. 

Types  of  Periodic  and  Continuous  Deviations. — The  different 
types  of  periodic  and  continuous  deviations  thus  produced  have  the 
following  characters : 
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Deriation  for  dis- 
tance by  all  tests 
(screen,  parallax, 
Haddox  rod,  pho- 
Tometer). 

Deviation  for  near 
(by  all  tests). 


Gonyeigence    near- 
point 


Prism-con  yergence 
(adduction.) 


Prism-di  vergence 
(abduction.) 


Primary  and  second- 
ary screen  devia- 
tion. 

Field  of  binocular 
fixation. 


Field   of  binocular 
single  vision. 


ESOPHORIA 
AND  CONVERGENT  SQUINT 


Orthophoria  or 
slight  esopho- 


Esophoria 
marxed. 


Esophoria    Esophoria 
marked  (much  i     slight  or  none 
more  than  for  I     (decidedly  I 
distance).         i     loss   than   for  I 
I     distance),         ! 

Normal  (or  ab-  -  Normal, 
normally 
close). 


EXOrHORIA 
AND  DIVERGENT  SQUINT 


CONVERGENCE-      |         DIVXRGENCE- 
INSUFFICIENCY  EXCISS 


Orthophoria  or 
slight  exopho- 
ria. 


Exophoria  very 
marked  (much 
more  than  for 
distance). 


Exophoria 
marked. 


Exophoria  de- 
ciaedly  less 
than  for  dist- 


Normal. 


Normal. 


Normal. 


Low  less  than 
(2«-8<>)  or 
negative  (?-.«., 
insuperable 
homonymous 
diplopia  for 
distance). 


1 
I 

Remote    (more !  Normal. 

than     7  cm.  I 

from    root   of  I 

nose).  I 

Low  and  a c- I  Normal, 
complished  j 
only  with  ef- 
fort and   dif-l 
Acuity.  I 

Normal. 


Abnormally 
great  (over  9® 
of  prism). 


In  all  four  types  deviation  of  one  eye  behind  the  screen,  measured 
with  prisms,  equals  precisely  that  of  the  other  eye  (distinction 
from  paretic  deviations).* 

In  all  four  tyjies  excursions  of  each  eye  normal  in  all  directions. 
Neither  eye  lasrs  behind  the  other  when  both  are  making  lateral, 
vertical,  or  oblique  niovenienU  (distinction  from  paretic  devia- 
tions). 


Homonyniou«  diplo])ia  if  prci^ent, 
not  increasintij  (if  anything:, 
diminishing)  as  eyes  are  carrirj 
to  right  and  left  (distinction 
from  paretic  deviations).  In- 
creases somewhat  in  lookinj; 
down,  diminishes  in  looking 
ui). 


Crossed  diplopia  not  increasing  as 
eyes  are  carried  to  right  and 
It'ft  (distinction  from  paretic 
deviations).  Increases  some- 
what in  looking  up,  diminishes 
in  looking  down. 


•In  some  few  cases  one  eye  does  deviate  more  than  the  other  when  covered.  This  seems  to 
ocenr  in  old  cases  of  squint,  in  which  secondary  rauscular  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  sciuintinf? 
eye,  eo  that  the  latter  has  in  effect  cither  a  paretic  or  an  overacting  musculature.  It  also  happens 
when,  owing  to  excess  of  hyperopia  in  one  eye  or  to  some  similar  cause,  the  patient  exerts  more  accom- 
modative effort  when  seeing  with  one  eye  than  when  seeing  with  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  a  man"? 
right  eye  is  much  more  hyperopic  than  his  left  he  will  accommodate  strongly  when  the  right  fixes  and 
the  left  is  screened,  and  hence  the  left  will  then  turn  strongly  in.  Then  when  the  screen  is  shifted  to 
the  right  eye  and  the  left  fixes,  less  accommodative  effort  will  be  put  forth,  and  the  right  eye  will  turn 
in  hut  little  or  may  even  under  certain  conditions  turn  out  (Graefe). 
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CONTINUOUS  HETEROPHORIA  AND  SQUINT 


ESOmOBIA  AND  CdNVCKGENT  BQCINT    ,     BZOmOBlA  AMD  nTKMBHT  iQUIVT 


— convergence-cz(ii«  •  direrKcnice- 
insuffldency. 


-oooTCisenoe-lnniflelaiej+dlTa^ 


Deviation  for  dis- '  Very  marked  esophoria  or  a 
tance  and  near  marked  convergent  squint  at  all 
ranges  (somewhat  greater  for 
near  than  for  disUmce  if  the  crm- 
vergcnce-exc<»s9  was  the  primary  ' 
condition f  and  greater  for  dis- 
tunce  than  for  near,  if  the  di-  i 
vergence-insufficiency  was  the 
primary  condition  ).  | 


(by  all  tests)  , 
but  especially 
the  screen.  • 


I 


Convergence  near-    Ni»rmal  or  excessively  close, 
point. 


Prism  converg-  If  it  can  he  elicited  (i.e.,  if  there 
ence  (adduc-  is  no  suppression),  nonnal  or 
tion).  supernormal. 

I 


Marked  ezophoiia  or  mufced  di- 
vergent tquint  at  all  langci 
( somewhat  graatnr  tat  near  than 
for  distance  if  the  oonTemno^ 
insufficiency  was  the  pnniaiy 
condition,  and  graatar  for  di§- 
tance  than  for  near  if  tha  dfTar- 
gence-exceu  was  tba  primarf 
condition). 

Remote.  In  case  of  actual  sqninty 
none  (patient  may  try  to  con- 
verge out  cannot  seonre  Unoo- 
ular  fixation  at  any  distance). 

Low.  In  case  of  actual  sauint 
negative  (i.e.,  there  is  either 
cr^>ssed  diplopia  at  all  ranges  so 
that  no  prism  is  overoomep  or 
there  is  monocular  virion  with 
suppression). 

If  it  can  be  elicited  (i.e.,  if  there 
is  no  suppresrion)  it  is  much 
greater  than  nonnal. 


Prism    divergence  '  Low.     Usually  (in  case  of  squint, 
(abduction).  |      always)  negative  (/.<•.,  there  is 

homonymous    diplopia    at    all  ■ 

ranpes,'  so  that  no  prism,  base  | 

in,  IS  overcnnu*,  or  there  is  mon-  i 

ocular  vision  with  suppression),  i 

Primary     and    As   in   periodic  djn'iutiuns.     (Sec 
secimdary  screen  '      table  jin'ooding. ) 
deviation.  ^ 

Field  of  binocular   As  in  poriodio.  deviations.     (See 
fixation.  I      table  precedinij. ) 

I 

Field  of  binocular )  As  in  periodic  deviations.     (See    As   in   periodic   deviations.     (See 
single  vision.       I      table  preceding. )  table  preceding. ) 


As  in   periodic  deviations. 
table  preceding. ) 


(See 


As  in   ])eriodic  deviations.     (See 
table  preceding. ) 


Esophoria  and  the  Development  of  Convergent  Squint. — 1.  De- 
velopment of  Squint  from  a  Convergence-excess, — A  convergence-ezceat, 
as  shown  in  the  tabic,  has  the  foUowiiig  characters: 

Esophoria  or  evidences  of  inward  deviation  by  all  tests,  pronounced 
for  near,  slight,  or  absent  for  distance;  convergence  near-point  and 
prism-convergence  normal;  j^r ism-divergence  nonnal  or  nearly  so; 
inward  and  outward  excursions  of  the  eyes  normal,  deviation  not  in- 
creasing to  either  right  or  left. 

Convergence-excess  is  nearly  always  accommodative,  being  due  to 
the  excessive  effort  which  the  patient  makes  to  overcome  hyperopia  or 
astigmatism.     An  effort  of  accommodation  regularly  implies  a  cor- 
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respODdiDg  effort  of  convergence,  so  that  as  he  strains  one  lie  also  strains 
the  other. 

A  similar  accommocktive  convergence-excess  may  be  produced 
temporarily  by  the  iiifttillatioii  of  atropine  or  huniatropinc.  The  patient 
in  tkis  case  tries  extremely  hard  to  use  Ins  failing  accommodation,  and 
makes  the  effort  to  do  so  even  when  Lis  accommodation  is  paralyzed. 
To  this  effort  his  accommodation  cannot  respond^  but  his  convergence 
does  so,  producing  a  temporary  marked  deviation, 

A  similar  variety  of  convergence-excess,  due  to  the  attempt  to 
employ  a  subnormal  accommodative  power,  occurs  when  the  eyes  are 
used  too  soon  after  debilitating  diseases,  as  measles,  etc, 

A  convergence-excess  may  also  be  caused  by  an  attempt  to  see 
clearly  in  conditions  of  difficult  vision  due  to  opacities  of  the  media, 
low  degrees  of  astigmatism,  or  even  a  sliglit  amonnt  of  myopia. 

In  some  cases  of  accommodative  convergence-excess  the  peculiar 
conditions  present  cause  an  esophoria  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  is  more  marked  for  distance  than  fi>r  near.  Thus,  an  adult 
with  a  high  amoimt  of  hyperopia  may  succeed  in  overcoming  it  for 
distance,  but  in  overcoming  it  may  use  so  much  accommodation  as  to 
produce  also  a  eonsideralilo  degree  of  convergence,  while  for  near- 
points  he  may  be  utterly  unable  to  maintain  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation^  and  hence  neither  acconimodates  nor  converges. 

Occasionally  a  convergence-excess  is  met  with  in  wliicli  no  ac- 
commodative element  is  present. 

The  use  of  prhms,  hase  out,  especially  for  constant  wear,  often 
produce  a  convergence-excess  or  decidedly  aggravates  one  already 
present* 

Cases  of  true  spasm  of  convergence  (spastic  contraction  of  the 
intemi  prodncing  a  marked  convergent  sqnint)  are  sometimes  seen, 
especially  in  hysteria  (Hitzig  cited  by  Graefej    Fuchs). 

A  convergence-excess  when  moderate  may  disappear.  This,  for  in- 
stance, happens  in  adults  w^ho,  lx?caiise  of  their  advancing  j^ars,  no 
longer  exert  enough  accommodation  to  overcome  their  hyperopia,  and 
hence  give  up  the  effort  and  with  it  the  excessive  convergence. 

In  other  cases  a  convergence-excess,  especially  when  it  occurs  in 
childhood  and  when  of  high  degree,  tends  to  increase  and  ultimately 
develops  into  a  convergent  squint.  The  steps  by  wdiich  this  occurs  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  child  with  a  good  deal  of  bj^ieropia  or  astigmatism,  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  make  much  use  of  the  eyes  for  near  work,  develops,  as 
a  result  of  undue  accommodation,  a  very  varying,  evidently  more  or 
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less  spasmodic  csophoria,  which  i:^  marked  for  near  when  his 
vergence  is  called  into  play,  but  which  is  little  or  not  at  all  marked  for 
distance.  TIic  result  is  either  asthenopia,  due  to  the  troublesome 
effort  to  overeonie  the  deviation,  or  else  a  confusing  condition  of  altei^ 
nating  diplopia  and  single  vision.  Fsually  at  this  period  there  is  still 
binocular  fixation  even  for  near,  although  every  now  and  then  when 
the  convergence  is  particularly  called  ujwn  (for  instance,  when  a  pencil 
at  which  the  eyes  arc  din*ctod  is  carried  quickly  toward  the  nose), 
one  of  the  eyes  may  turn  .suddenly  and  shari)ly  in,  producing  a  momen- 
tary spasmodic  squint, 

(2)  Little  by  little  the  deviation  increases  until  binocular  fixation 
for  near  becomes  in4X)ssible,  and  the  periodic  csophoria  is  transformed 
into  a  periodic  converfjcnt  squini.  This  at  first  is  intermittent  and 
occasional,  afterwards  more  and  more  constant.  It  will  now  be  found 
that  there  is  more  or  loss  csophoria  for  distance  also,  althou^  always 
less  than  for  near.  There  is  still,  however,  binocular  fixation  for 
distance. 

Careful  tests  at  this  stage  will  show  in  nearly  every  case  that  the 
squint  is  associated  with  diplopia.  This  diplopia  which  presents  sud- 
den sj)ontaneous  variations  in  amount  from  one  moment  to  anothery 
and  which  also  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  test-object  from  the  eyes, 
is  evidently  a  source  of  not  a  little  trouble  and  confusion. 

(3)  After  this  condition  has  lasted  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  some 
years,  the  patient  gives  up  binoonlnr  fixation  for  distance,  so  that  he 
now  has  a  convergent  squint  for  both  distance  and  near  {continijums 
squint).  The  deviation  as  nicasiiivd  by  the  screen,  however,  is  still 
much  more  marked  for  near  than  for  distance.  Diplopia  can  still 
usually  be  elicited  by  the  tests.  The  condition  is  still  mainly  one  of 
convergence-excess. 

(4)  Later  still,  the  amount  of  deviation  for  distance  begins  to 
increase  until  ultimately  the  squint  for  distance  equals  that  for  near- 
points,  and  lx>tli  are  absolutely  greater  than  they  were.  This  change  is 
due  to  the  su])eradding  of  a  divergence-insufficiency  to  the  primitive 
convergence-excess;  the  conditions  now,  in  fact,  are  those  shown  in 
the  table  as  obtaining  for  a  convergence-excess  and  divergence-insuffir 
ciency  combined.  The  rotations  of  the  eyes  are  still  normal  in  amount, 
indicating  that  the  muscles  themselves  are  as  yet  unaffected. 

At  this  stage,  diplopia,  if  it  can  be  elicited  at  all,  no  longer  ob- 
trudes itself  upon  the  patient's  notice  or  causes  confusion.  In  many 
cases  it  cannot  be  elicited  by  any  tests,  suppression  of  one  of  the 
images  having  occurred  (page  187). 
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(5)  Later^  secondary  muscular  changes  (contracture  of  the  internus, 
stretching  and  weakening  of  the  externus)  take  place  in  the  aquinting 
eye,  prodncing  an  aksohite  reduction  in  the  rotation  outward  and  ex- 
cess of  rotation  inward.  When  this  occnrs  we  can  speak  of  the  squint 
as  heing  in  a  sense  monocular,  hut  until  then  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  strictly  binocular  process, 

2.  Development  of  Convergent  Squint  from  a  Divergence-insufficiency. — 
A  divergence-insufficiency,  as  shown  in  the  table,  has  the  following  char^ 
acters : 

Marked  esophoria  and  very  low^  diverging  power,  or,  often  indeed, 
insuperable  or  varying  homonymous  diidcijiia  for  distance;  normal  or 
nearly  normal  relations  for  near ;  no  impairment  of  outward  nor  excess 
of  inw^ard  rotations  of  the  eyes. 

As  a  primary  affect  ion  it  is  rather  rare,  although  T  have  seen  several 
well-marked  instances,  OfteUj  especially  when  slight,  it  seems  to  re- 
main unchanged  indefinitely;  in  other  eases  it  may  increase,  producing  a 

[convergent  squint,  Tliis  it  does  apj>arently  first  by  the  production  of  an 
increase  of  the  esoptuiria  for  distance,  then  by  the  superadding  of  a  con- 
vergence-excess, producing  an  esophoria  for  near;  the  result  is,  first  a 
periodic  convergent  squint  (esotropia  for  distance,  esophoria  with  bin- 

jocular  fixation  for  near) ;  later  a  continuous  squint  for  all  ranges.  Until 
late  in  tJieir  course  sucli  cases  are  distinguished  from  those  starting  with 
a  prinTiti\*e  convergence-excess  liy  the  fact  that  the  deviation  for  distance 
always  exeeeds  that  for  near. 

Some  eases  of  convergent  squint  develop  suddenly  under  the  guise 
of  a  divergence-paralysis.  This  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  extreme 
form  of  a  divergence-insufficiency  in  which  the  diverging  i>ower  is  not 
simply  diminished  but  abolished.  It  is  characterized  by  homonymous 
diplopia,  whicli  is  very  great  in  amount  for  distance  and  diminishes 
with  matliematieal  regularity  as  the  test-object  is  brought  toward  the 
eyes,  and  which,  instead  of  growing  greater,  tends  to  grow  less  as  the 

tcyee  are  directed  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  marked  esotropia  for  dis- 
tance diminishing  progressively  as  the  object  of  vision  is  carried  toward 
the  eyes  and  finally  changing  to  orthophoria  at  some  near  point;  no 
restriction  in  the  movement  of  either  externus  or  excess  of  action  of 

►  either  intenius,  so  that  tlie  excursions  of  the  eyes  are  normal.  Vertigo 
18  often  marked  and  there  may  be  false  projection. 

Divergence-paralysis  nsnally  develops  suddenly.  In  some  aeven  of 
the  reported  eases,  including  two  of  my  own,  organic  cerebral  lesion 

i  appeared  to  cause  the  difficulty,  there  being  a  history  of  syphilis,  tabes, 

[multiple  sclerosis,  lead -poisoning,  or  tlie  evidences  of  cerebral  tumor. 
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Aimtlitfr  cue  appeared  to  be  due  to  concussion  of  tlie  bf&tD^  and  idB 
another  to  an  antecedent  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  Tbe  condition  in  two 
of  Uhtfaofirs  cases  was  preceded  by  bilateral  abducent  paralysis,  and 
one  of  Bielschowsky's  appeared  to  go  into  a  unilateral  paresis  of  tlia 
abducens.  In  many  cases  the  affection  occurs  wltliont  obvious  i^nse. 
Its  duration  is  uncertain,  some  cases  lasting  at  leai^t  four  or  fire  yem^  j 
others  recovering  in  a  year  or  so. 

Ezophoria  and  the  Development  of  Divergent  Squint — 1. : 
meot  of  Squint  from  a  Convergence-insufficiency. — Most  cases  of  < 
squint  develop  from  a  convergence-insufficiency.    This  has  the 
character : 

Ezophoria,  marked  for  near,  slight  for  distance  and  not 
to  either  ri^t  or  left ;  convergence  near-point  remote,  being  \ 
metres  or  more  from  the  root  of  the  nose ;  prism-convergence  i 
and  acquired  with  difficulty ;  prism-divergence  about  normal ; 
of  the  eyes  inward  and  outward^  normal. 

In  many  cases  the  convergence-insufficiency  is  accommodoHve, 
is,  it  occurs  in  those  who  do  not  require  to  use  their  aooonmiodatioiii  in 
the  normal  way.  The  accommodation  and  convergence  being  intiiiialdlj 
associated^  the  disuse  of  one  means  the  disuse  of  the  other.  This  < 
of  the  convergence  often  shows  itself  at  first  simply  by  the 
of  a  large  amount  of  exophoria  for  near  without  any  recession  of  llie 
convergence  near-point,  but  later  it  develops  into  a  true  convexgenoa* 
insufficiency. 

Accommodative  convergence-insufficiency  occurs  in  myopes  who  ara 
not  using  concave  glasses,  and  may  also  occur  (from  sudden  relaxation 
of  the  accommodation)  in  hyperopes  and  presbyopes  when  putting  on 
convex  glasses  for  the  first  time.  A  somewhat  similar  relaxation  of 
the  convergence  is  found  in  those  who  for  any  reason  (presbyopia, 
marked  hyperopia,  anisometropia,  etc.)  do  not  see  well  for  near; 
and  in  this  case  the  convergence-insufficiency  may  be  relieved  by  con- 
vex glasses. 

A  non-accommodaiive  convergence-insufficiency, — i.e.,  one  which 
develops  without  any  reference  to  a  refractive  error, — occurs  quite  often 
in  hysteria,  traimiatic  neuroses,  neurasthenia,  ana?mia,  and  debilitated 
conditions,  however  caused ;  also-in  conliection  with  intranasal  diseaaOi 
and  not  infrequently  seems  to  occur  in  those  who  are  apparently  healthy. 
According  to  Guillery  it  may  be  produced  by  poisons  (alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  chloral). 

A  convergence-insufficiency,  especially  if  slight,  may  remain  un- 
changed indefinitely ;  in  other  cases,  particularly  if  of  large  amount,  it 
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develops  into  a  divergent  squint.    The  successive  stages  of  the  process 
will  then  be  as  follows : 

(1)  Marked  exophoria  for  near  with  at  first  a  normal  near-point  of 
convergence;  orthophoria  for  distance  and  normal  diverging  power 
{periodic  exophoria). 

(2)  Beginning  divergent  squint  for  near  with  recession  of  the  con- 
vergence near-point;  beginning  exophoria  for  distance  with  increase 
in  the  prism-divergence  (periodic  divergent  squint).  This  squint,  at 
first  intermittent,  is  afterwards  constant. 

(3)  Marked  increase  of  the  exophoria  for  distance  with  gradual 
transformation  into  squint  (consecutive  divergence-excess)  converting 
the  periodic  into  a  continuous  squint. 

.  (4)  Muscular  changes  (contracture  of  the  extemus,  stretching  and 
weakening  of  the  internus)  producing  absolute  impairment  of  rotation 
inward  and  excess  of  rotation  outward. 

In  some  cases  a  periodic  divergent  squint  develops  suddenly  from  a 
convergence-paralysis.  This  is  characterized  by  crossed  diplopia  and  ex- 
otropia,  which  both  increase  with  mathematical  regularity  as  the  test- 
object  is  carried  towards  the  eye.  The  deviation  and  the  diplopia  do  not 
increase  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Movements  of  each  eye  out- 
ward and  inward  are  normal. 

A  peculiar  symptom  of  convergence-paralysis  is  the  absence  of  the 
convergence-reaction  of  the  pupil.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  light 
reaction  is  present,  the  appearance  presented  is  the  converse  of  the 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil.  Accommodation  is  sometimes  diminished  or 
absent,  sometimes  normal. 

Convergence-paralysis  often  develops  suddenly  and  is  frequently 
associated  with  very  marked  vertigo  (Parinaud)  and  with  more  or  less 
false  projection  (M.  Sachs).  It  is  not  very  infrequent,  occurring  in 
tabes,  multiple  sclerosis  (in  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases),  and  probably  as  a 
result  of  other  organic  nervous  diseases.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  paralysis  of  divergence  or  with  paralysis  of  up  and  down  move- 
ments (Parinaud).  I  have  seen  a  marked  instance  of  the  former  com- 
bination in  a  woman  who,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  inches,  had  ortho- 
phoria and,  an  inch  or  two  further  out,  homonymous  diplopia,  increas- 
ing pari  passu  as  the  object  of  vision  was  carried  off,  while  within 
twenty  inches  she  had  crossed  diplopia,  increasing  fast  as  the  object 
was  carried  towards  the  eyes. 

A  similar  absence  of  divergence  and  convergence  power,  constituting 
what  A.  Graefe  calls  diminution  in  the  amplitude  of  fusion,  is  found 
in  multiple  sclerosis  (Uhthoff)  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  due 
17 
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to  central  disease  (Soelbcrg- Wells).    This  oondition  is  maifad  fcj  ihb 
fact  that  the  patient  cannot  overcome  any  amount  of  diplofttfly 
minute,  proihiced  1)V  prisms.    Such  inability  to  overeome  primifli^] 
ever,  may  also  Ix?  due  to  sudden  failure  of  the  fusion  faculty  (p.  185). 

(Vinvergence-paralysis  may  get  well  spontaneously  or  mnain  in- 
definitely. 

The  anatomical  site  (»f  the  lesion  is  probably  in  the  fibrea  ( 
the  non-decussating  fasciculi  of  the  two  internal  recti  nudei  with  < 
other,  or  connecting  these  fasciculi  with  the  cortex  (Bemlieimer) ;  or 
it  may  be  cortical. 

2.  Divergent  Squint  developing  from  a  Divergenoa-exccaa. — ^The  chaiao- 
ters  of  a  diverfjencv-vxcess  are  as  follows: 

Exophoria  by  all  tests,  pronounced  for  distance,  slight  or  ahaant 
for  near;  near-i)oint  of  convergence  and  prism-oonvergenoe  normal; 
prism-divergence  excessive,  being  over  9°  ;  movements  of  eyes  inwarda 
and  outwards  normal ;  deviation  not  increasing  to  either  ri(^t  or  left 

This  condition  often  remains  unchanged  for  a  long  period,  even  for 
years.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  it  develops  into  a  diYei;gBnt 
squint.    The  steps  in  the  }>roecss  in  tliis  case  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  !Marked  exoj>hori a  for  distance  with  excessive  prism-divezgenoe  ; 
exophoria  for  near,  little  or  none,  and  near-point  of  oonveigenoe  nor* 
mal  (periodic  ct'oplioria). 

(2)  Beginning  divergent  squint  for  distance  with  crossed  diplopia 
and  still  further  increase  in  the  prism-divergence;  beginning  exophoria 
for  near,  but  with  convergence  nejir-point  still  normal  (periodic  diver- 
gent squiui).     This  squint  is  at  first  intermittent,  afterguards  constant. 

(3)  Marked  increase  of  the  exr)i)liori{i  for  near  and  gradual  reces- 
sion of  the  convergence  near-point  (crm^iircufivc  coiivergence-insuffi' 
cicncij),  producing  a  squint  for  near,  wliieh,  however,  is  less  than  for 
distance). 

(4)  ^larked  divergent  squint  which  is  of  about  the  same  amount 
for  both  distance  and  near  {conversion  of  the  periodic  into  a  continuous 
squint  hij  the  superadding  of  a  converge tice-insufficiency  to  the  primir 
the  divergence-excess).  Diplopia  still  often  present,  but  now  usnallj 
negligible  by  the  patient.  The  rotations  of  the  eye  inward  and  outward 
are  still  about  normal.  The  patient  may  still  make  strong  converging 
efforts,  so  that  though  he  has  no  longer  an  absolute  he  has  still  a  rela- 
tive convergence  near-point. 

(5)  Muscular  changes  (weakening  of  the  intemi;  contracture  of 
the  externi)  causing  impairment  of  rotation  inwards  and  excess  of  rota- 
tion outwards. 
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Rationale  of  the  Development  of  Squint. — How  and  when  Squint 
develops. — A  squint  in  most  cases  apparently  arises  from  an  instinctive 
endeavor  to  avoid  diplopia  and  confusing  images.  It  seems  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  their  inception  the  different  periodic  deviations  are  accom- 
panied by  diplopia.  If  the  deviation  is  slight  the  patient  overcomes 
the  double  vision  with  ease;  if  it  is  great,  with  more  and  more  diflB- 
culty.  In  the  latter  case  ultimately  he  gives  up  the  effort  to  overcome 
the  diplopia  and  then  sees  double  all  the  time. 

Now  it  becomes  apparent  w^hen  we  study  these  cases  that  the  more 
nearly  continuous  (non-periodic)  the  deviation  is  the  easier  it  is  for 
the  patient  to  ignore  the  diplopia  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  less 
pronounced,  consequently,  are  the  subjective  disturbances  which  are 
dependent  on  this  diplopia. 

Again,  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  a  large  deviation  causes 
much  less  subjective  trouble  than  does  a  small  one:  first,  because  the 
image  projected  by  the  deviating  eye  is  so  faint  and  so  far  from  the 
other  that  the  patient  can  readily  ignore  it ;  second,  because  the  devia- 
tion being  so  large  that  the  patient  cannot  possibly  overcome  it,  he  does 
not  even  make  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  thus  escapes  the  reflex  disturb- 
ance that  such  an  attempt  often  produces.  Accordingly,  it  is  for  the 
patient's  interest  that  if  he  has  a  periodic  deviation  it  shall  be  trans- 
formed into  one  that  is  as  nearly  continuous  as  possible;  and,  second, 
that  if  it  is  small  it  shall  increase  in  amount  until  the  diplopia  is  readily 
negligible. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  both  kinds  of  change  occur  regularly  in  the 
development  of  heterophoria,  and  particularly  in  the  evolution  of  con- 
vergent and  divergent  squint. 

The  processes  by  which  these  changes  take  place  are  not  located  in 
the  muscles  themselves,  for  until  very  late  in  the  development  of  most 
cases  of  squint  the  rotations  of  the  eyes  are  normal,  indicating  that  the 
power  of  tlie  muscles  per  se  is  neither  impaired  nor  excessive.  The 
changes  that  take  place  are  doubtless  central,  following,  as  Hoffmann 
pointed  out,  the  law  promulgated  by  Sherrington,  that  excessive  stimu- 
lation of  the  centre  for  one  movement  produces  inhibition  of  the  centre 
for  the  opposing  movement,  and  vice  versa.  In  other  words,  in  cases  of 
convergence-excess  the  centre  for  convergent  movements  being  subjected 
to  continuous  overstimulation,  becomes  more  and  more  active,  producing 
a  continually  greater  excess  of  convergence  action  and  at  the  same  time 
causing  greater  and  greater  inhibition  of  the  centre  for  the  divergent 
movements.  The  consequence  is  that  superadded  to  the  convergence- 
excess  we  have  ultimately  a  progressive  divergence-insuflSciency.     It 
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is  (»iily  late  in  the  course  of  the  rondition  that  the  persistent  stimnktioii 
of  the  intonius,  eonjjled  with  the  maintenance  of  one  eye  in  the  forced 
inward  position,  j»nuhioes  hvjx^rtrophy  or  contracture  of  this  muscle 

and  stretching  or  atrophy  of  its  opjx>nent. 

A  small  i»ropnrtioii  nf  eases  of  squint  do,  however,  develop  out  of  a 
true  niHscNlar  ilvfrrf.  TImi>,  some  cases  of  convergent  squint,  both  in 
childluMMl  and  in  adult  life,  di'velop  out  of  a  primitive  paralysis  of  the 
alxluccns  which  has  U-ou  con  vert  i'<l  into  a  comitant  deviation  by  con- 
secutive overactioii  and  contracture  of  the  internus  (page  243).  Fur- 
thermore, a  converiri'nt  squint  due  to  a  convergence-excess  may  be 
aggravate<l  l»y  the  jjreseiice  i>f  a  jirimitivo  weakness  of  the  eztemi  or 
ovenlovelopmeiiT  of  the  iuterni.  Again,  a  divei^nt  squint  may  be 
pnuluced  l)y  devclijjaiKMital  changes  in  the  orhit  causing  a  relative  pre- 
ponderan<*e  of  tiie  externi  (page  l'-1),  or  by  weakness  of  the  internus 
due  to  operation.  Such  factors,  however,  jday  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  the  })ro«luction  (»f  scpiint. 

Conditions  favoring  the  Development  of  Squint;  Period  at  which  It  de- 
velops.— The  development  of  a  converireni  stpiint  out  of  a  heterophoria 
in  the  way  just  outliuiMJ  is  much  more  ai)t  to  occur  if  there  is  any  con- 
dition such  as  anisomcirojjia,  ojKicitics  of  the  media,  fundus  disease, 
coii<renital  aiiomalics,  cic,  tliat  rnulcrM  (he  sUjhi  of  one  eye  much  worse 
ihau  Ihdf  of  ////  tjfhrr.  In  such  a  case  the  image  of  the  worse  eye  often 
cnnfuses  tliut  "f  it-  l\'ll(»\v  instead  of  veinforcinfr  it,  and  hence  the  patient 
really  sees  iM'ttcr  wlicn  he  allows  the  worse  eye  to  deviate.  In  many 
eases  it  is  aj)]»arent  iliat  lie  actujilly  t'«)rres  it  to  deviate  so  as  to  get  the 
disturbing  image  niit  oi"  ilu-  way.  Tlii-  i<  i»articularly  the  case  in  diver- 
gent s<iuint. 

A  facte »r  which  ni:iy  he  of  considcral.le  importance  and  which,  in- 
docil,  hy  many  is  ivgardcd  as  the  jn'cdominating  element  in  the  pro- 
duction of  -(piiiit  i<  ilic  lifrl-  of  fhi'i  li'/tnii'ii/  uf  Ihc  fui<i  Oil- faculty  (page 
l^ro.  The  elVect  <A  iliis  wouM  he  iliat  ilic  j)atient  would  have  np  ten- 
dency to  Mend  till'  TWO  retinal  ini:ige-,  and  hence  woidd  have  no  sj^e- 
eial  motive  for  maintaining  l»innrnl;ir  tixalion.  ('ouse(|uently,  if  there 
was  a  di»vialion  ot'  the  eye-,  he  wonhl  nnt  try  to  overcome  it,  but  would 
allow  <»ne  ^^i  iheni  In  >i[nint. 

Ill-devc^lopment  (»f  the  fusion-faculty  and  the  squint  that  it  produces 
may  Ix*  hereditary.  Seane,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  regard  heredity  as 
the  main  fact(»r  in  the  genesis  of  sipiiut.  This  view,  T  think,  is  not 
substantiated  hy  the  facts. 

A  convcrrjod  sqiiint  usually  develops  in  early  childhood.  Once 
developed,  it  increases  to  a  certain  point,  then  generally  remains  war 
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chaugetl  tlirougli  life.  In  not  a  few  eases,  Ijowever,  it  diminislies  in 
later  childhood,  and  may  even  disapi^ear  altogether  or  be  converted  into 
a  divergent  squint  These  changes  ape  probably  due  to  developmental 
processes  (divergence  of  the  orbits  during  tlie  growing  period)^  which 
tend  to  render  the  power  of  the  externi  greater  and  that  of  the  intern! 
less  (see  Weiss,  page  221). 

Squint  develops  very  often  in  congenital  spastic  paralysis  (Little's 
disease). 

Divergent  squint  generally  occurs  later  in  life  and  is  more  often 
accompanied  by  persistent  diplopia  than  is  convergent  squint.  It  some- 
times develops  after  a  ienoiomi/  done  for  convcrgenl  squint,  and  this 
may  occur  even  years  after  the  operation.     This  secondary  exotropia 


is  traceable  sometimes  to  an  insufficiency  of  the  interniis  produced  by 
the  tenotomy;  more  often  it  is  not  attriluitahle  to  the  latter^  being  duo 
either  to  the  developmental  changes  (divergence  of  the  orbits)  above 
mentioned,  or  to  the  supervention  of  a  true  divergence-excess. 

Convergent  squint  occurs  alwut  three  times  as  often  as  divergent 
squint**     Li  anisometropia,  however,  divergent  squint  is  the  more  fre* 

quent  form. 

Squint  a  Bilateral  Affection. — In  squint  the  patient  appears  simply  to 
fix  with  one  eye  and  to  turn  tlie  other  inwards  or  out^vards.  In  reality, 
however,  both  eyes  are  turned*     Thus,  as  shown  in  Fig,  15,  w^hen  a 

♦The  dlBproportion  is  greater  thjin  this  if  we  judge  from  moat  hoBpital  sta- 
tiBtics,  but  this  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  slight  degrees  of  divergent  squint 
are  frequently  overlooked. 
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patient  witli  convergent  squint  is  told  to  look  at  the  object  A,  bodi  eyw 
tend  to  converge  eiiually,  so  that  tliey  really  look  at  Bome  nearer  pointy 
like  13 ;  then,  in  order  to  get  the  image  of  A  on  the  fovea  of  at  bait 
one  eye,  the  patient  tunis  1x>th  eyes  to  one  side — say  to  the  ri^t — 
through  the  equal  angles  BRA  and  BLD.  The  rij^t  eye,  B,  ia  now 
directed  towunls  A  or  fixes  it,  die  left  eye  squints  in  by  the  an|^ 
ALI)=2Xl^^^I^-  Thus,  here  really  the  squint  is  bilateral,  eftdi 
eye  actually  turning  in  hy  an  ecpial  amount,  yet  apparently  Ae 
left  eye  alone  squints,  lKK.*ausi>  the  patient  happens  to  use  the  ri^t  for 
fixation. 

Which  eye  the  pnilcni  aciuaUy  vses  to  fix  with  depends  usually  upon 
the  vision.  If  he  sees  much  U'tter  with  one  eye  than  with  the  other  he 
will  fix  with  the  U'ttor  and  squint  with  the  worse  eye;  the  squint  will 
then  l)e  unilateral.  If  tlie  two  eyes  are  a1x)ut  alike  in  vision  and  refract- 
ing ixnver,  we  often  find  an  alternating  squint,  the  patient  using  eitiher 
eye  indiiTereutly  fur  fixation  and  squinting  widi  the  other.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  in  auisoinetro}>ia,  the  patient  may  fix  with  one  ej^ 
for  distance  and  with  ihc  (»tlicr  for  near. 

Hyperphoria  and  Vertical  Squint. — Ilj'perphoria  in  a  great  many 
instances  is  caused  hy  paivsis,  or  at  least  insuffieiency  of  one  of  the 
elevat(>r  or  dtpressur  muscles  of  the  eye.  In  this  ease  the  deviation  and 
its  evidences  (vertical  di]dopia,  etc.)  increase  and  decrease  character- 
istically in  lookiiiir  in  some  particular  direction  of  the  gaze  (page  215). 
IFyiHTplioria  (»f  lii^^h  dciirc^:'  and  real  vertical  squint  (hypertropia  and 
hypotropia)  arc  almost  always  of  this  origin,  being,  therefore^  non- 
cotnltant  deviations. 

In  some  cases,  even  when  thus  oriuinatin^ir,  a  hyperphoria  or  vertical 
squint  may  hccome  nearly  eomitant  hy  virtue  of  consecutive  contracture 
of  the  opponents  of  the  paretic  muscles  ( jKiire  243). 

In  a  few  instances  even  a  very  high  dcirree  of  hyperphoria  or  a  true 
vertical  squint  may  l»e  truly  coniilaiit  from  the  start, — i.e.,  we  can  find 
no  evidence  (►f  insullicieucy  of  any  eh^vator  or  depressor  muscle.  Hyper- 
phorias of  low  degree  are  usually  eomitant. 

Some  cases  of  hyperjJioria  seem  to  be  spasmodic  in  origin,  changing 
rapidly  and  lasting  only  a  short  time.  S<mietimes  a  spasmodic  hyper- 
phoria of  this  sort  seems  to  Ik}  due  in  some  way  to  accommodative  action, 
since  it  disappears  apparently  as  the  result  of  the  correction  of  a  re- 
fractive error.  In  most  cases  hy})eriihoria  onc(^  developed  lasts  indefi- 
nitely. It  does  not,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  increase,  except  in  the  form  due 
to  marked  paralysis  of  an  elevator  or  depressor  where  tlie  deviation  is 
often  exaggerated  as  time  goes  on,  either  by  secondary  contractures  of 
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the  opposing  muscles  or  by  a  secondary  deviation  in  the  good  eye  due 
to  fixation  with  the  one  that  is  paretic  (page  215). 

Symptoms  of  Heterophoria  and  Squint, — These  are — 

1,  Diplopia. — This,  especially  when  i^light  so  that  tfie  double  images 
are  close  enough  together  to  confuse  each  other,  produces  Llurxing  of 
gight  and  sometiBies  vertigo, 

3*  Keflex  Symptoms  induced  by  the  Effort  made  to  correct  the  Devia- 
tion.'— These  are  asthenopia,  pain  in  the  eyes,  conjunetival  irritation, 
headache,  Avhich  may  be  supraorbital^  orbital,  temporal,  or  occipital, 
and  other  pains  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Occasionally, 
also,  we  find  spasm  in  the  facial  muscles,  and  sometimes  other  forms 
of  spasm;  not  infrequently  also  digestive  disturbances,  nausea,  and 
interference  with  the  general  nutrition. 

Heflex  symptoms  are  especially  pronounced  when  the  deviation  is 
so  sUgJii  that  the  patient  can  overcome  it,  and  consequently  does  so, 
although  with  effort  They  are  particularly  marked  when  the  deviation 
is  inconstant  and  varies  under  different  conditions,  because  in  this  case 
the  patient  cannot  as  readily  allow  for  the  changing  position  of  the 
e^^ea  as  he  can  when  the  deviation  is  the  same  all  the  time.  Conse- 
quently, reflex  disturbances  are  greater  in  heterophoria  than  they  are 
in  squint  and  greater  in  a  periodic  squint  than  tliey  are  in  one  which  is 
continuous,  Intleed,  as  we  have  seen,  this  very  fact  seems  to  constitute 
die  reason  why  a  periodic  is  regularly  converted  into  a  continuous 
squint 

Both  the  tendency  to  diplopia  and  the  reflex  disturbances  caused 
by  muscular  anomalies  increase  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  that  the 
patient  meets  with  in  maintaining  binocular  fixation.  They  are  hence 
greater  under  conditions  demanding  very  accurate  and  very  sustained 
fixation^ — greater,  for  instance,  when  the  patient  is  doing  coutiimoua 
fine  work  or  when  he  is  looking  steadily  at  brightly  illuminated  or 
sharply  defined  objects,  particularly  when  such  objects  are  in  motion. 
Hence,  many  persons  with  moderate  muscular  anomalies  always  suffer 
from  headache  and  fatigue  (panorama  headache,  panorama  asthenopia) 
after  shopping  or  going  to  the  theatre,  or  after  seeing  a  ball-match  or 
a  street-parade. 

The  most  marked  and  disagreeable  symptoms  are  found  in  hyper- 
phoria and  in  divergence-instifticicncy.  In  these  conditions  the  sj^np- 
toms  are  usually  most  troublesome  in  distant  vision. 

In  convergence-insufficiency  the  commonest  symptoms  are  asthen- 
opia, headache,  and  conjunctival  irritation,  and  these  are  developed 
generally  by  near  irorl\    They  are  much  more  apt  tp^  '    the  non- 
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acconiinodative  than  in  the  accommodative  form  of  oonver 
ciency. 

Treatment  of  Heterophoria  and  Squint — 1.  Comcdon  of  Refrac- 
tion.— This  is  a  very  iniiMirtant  element  in  all  of  these  anomalies  and 
may  alone  .suffice  to  effect  a  cure,  ]>articularly  when  the  deviation  is 
still  of  the  periodic  tyix'.  It  is  of  si)ecial  importance  and  efficacy  in 
convergence-excess,  particularly  convergence-excess  which  is  developing 
into  squint.  In  this  coiiditinn  it  is  necc*ssary  to  correct  the  whole  of 
the  h^-peropia  and  astigmatism  present.  Similarly,  in  convergence- 
insufficiency  accompanying  myopia,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  make 
the  patient  wear  a  glass  fully  correcting  his  error  and  for  near  as  well 
as  for  distance. 

In  cases  in  \vliich  the  deviation  is  no  longer  periodic, — i.e.,  in  wUchi 
in  addition  to  a  convergence  anomaly,  there  is  superadded  an  anomaly 
of  divergence, — c\>rrecti<»n  of  the  refraction  is  less  apt  to  afford  a  cure, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  coniinuuus  squint  very  rarely  does  more  than 
diminish  the  amount  «»f  tlie  deviation.  In  any  case,  the  effect  of  ooi^ 
rection  of  refraction  is  rarely  an  immediate  one;  it  usually  takes  some 
months — perhaj^s  a  year  ««r  two — iov  the  full  effect  of  the  glasses  to  be 
secured. 

2.  General  treatment  must  l>e  employed  in  neurasthenia  and  hysteria 
and  in  conditions  of  debility  from  whatever  cause.  This  will  often 
relieve  the  symptoms  without  itself  producing  any  material  change  in 
the  muscular  condition  of  the  eyes. 

3.  Treatment  of  Associated  Conditions. — The  treatment  of  other  affiec- 
tions,  particularly  intranasal  disease,  which  may  possibly  he  sources 
of  reflex  troul»le,  should  never  l»e  neglected. 

4.  Exercises  in  moving  the  Eyes. — Exercises  of  the  eyes  in  converging 
on  a  pencil  carriod  towards  the  nose  «»r  in  overcoming  prisms,  base  out, 
arc  useful  in  onvergence-insutViciency  and  occasionally  in  divergence- 
excess. 

."».  Orthoptic  Exercises. — With  a  s^juint  that  develops  in  ^rly  life 
much  can  he  dune  hy  ('(hu-ating  the  fusion  faculty.  This  can  be  done 
with  the  .slrrro^yropr,  or,  hotter  .-till,  with  Worth's  amblyoscope  (Fig. 
'^').  TJoth  ««f  tho-o  instruments.  l»y  compelling  the  eyes  to  act  together, 
train  the  fusi<.)n-faeulty.  I3(»tli  are  at  first  adjusted  for  the  patient's 
angle  of  srjuinr.  tlien  by  successive  adjustments  the  patient  is  gradually 
tauirht  to  hM>k  into  the  instrunients  with  the  eyes  more  and  more  nearly 
straight  and  yet  maintaining  fusion.  In  this  way  the  angle  of  squint  is 
steadily  diminished,  and  there  is  finally  orthophoria. 

Another  orthoptic  exercise  is  har-rcadlmj.     This  consists  in  reading 
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with  a  bap  held  between  the  eyes  and  the  print.  Unless  the  patient  is 
uaing  both  eyes  at  once  for  seeing,  the  bar  will  hide  some  of  the  letters. 
The  use  of  the  bar  is  an  exercise  in  binocular  vision. 

The  squinting  eye  can  also  be  exercised  either  by  bandaging  the 
good  eyCy  or,  better  still,  by  keeping  the  latter  for  some  weeks  under 
atropine. 

6.  Prisms  for  Wear. — Deviations  of  low  degree  may  be  corrected  by 
prisms  worn  constantly,  either  alone  or  combined  with  the  glass  cor- 
recting the  refraction.  This  is  most  serviceable  in  hyperphoria.  In 
esophoria  and  exophoria,  prisms  constantly  worn  often  tend  to  increase 
the  deviation,  and  their  use  is  not  generally  advisable.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  usually  possible  for  a  patient  to  wear  prisms  of  3°,  or  at  most  4°, 
before  one  eye,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  deviation  that  we  can  correct 
by  this  means  would  not  be  more  than  7°  at  most. 

7.  Operation. — A\Tien  everj'thing  else  has  been  tried  and  has  failed, 
an  operation  is  indicated. 

With  an  esophoria  or  convergent  squinty  tenotomy  of  one  or,  better, 
of  both  internal  recti  is  done,  provided  the  condition  is  mainly  one  of 
convergence-excess.  When  the  condition  is  one  of  divergence-insuffi- 
ciency, the  better  plan  is  advancement  of  one  or  both  extemi. 

Similarly,  in  exophoria  or  divergent  squint  caused  by  divergence- 
excess,  tenotomy  of  one  or,  better,  of  both  external  recti,  is  indicated. 
Cases  of  convergence-insufficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  treated 
by  advancement  of  the  interni.  In  marked  divergent  strabismus  tenot- 
omy of  one  or  both  externi,  combined  with  advancement  of  the  interni, 
usually  has  to  be  done. 

In  hyperphoria,  if  non-comitant,  we  proceed  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  for  operative  interference  in  paretic  deviations  (page  245). 
In  a  comitant  hyperphoria  the  best  operation  is  a  tenotomy  of  the 
superior  rectus,  which  should  never  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  render  the 
muscle  paretic  nor  so  far  as  to  produce  even  a  moderate  overcorrection. 

Section  V. 

DERANGEMENTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PARALLEL 
MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EYES. 

The  derangements  of  the  associated  parallel  movements  of  the  ey^ 
comprise — 

A.  Paralysis   and   spasm   of   the   parallel   movements    (conjugf 
paralysis,  conjugate  spasm). 

B.  Tremor  and  ataxia  of  parallel  movements  (nystagmus,  psei 
nystagmus). 
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Conjugate  Paralybib  and  Spasm. 

Nature  of  these  Anomalies. — Wc  not  infrequently  meet  with 
in  which  the  ability  of  the  eyes  to  perform  some  parallel  movement  it 
impaired  or  abolished  (conjugate  paraljrsii).  Thus,  both  eyes  may  move 
from  left  to  right  as  far  as  the  middle  line^  and  then  stop  short,  refufling 
to  go  any  farther  (paralysis' of  dextroversion).  In  this  ease  oonunonly 
the  two  eyes  and  sometimes  also  the  head  arc  deviated  in  the  opposite 
direction,* — i.e.,  show  a  ronjuyaic  deviation  to  the  left.  This  conjugate 
deviation  in  a  paralysis  of  the  right- rotators  is  caused  by  an  overaction 
of  the  antagonists,  or  left-rotators.  Such  overaction  is  probably  central 
in  origin,  since  Shorringtoirs  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  abolition 
of  function  in  the  iicrv'i»-<'entre  presiding  over  any  movement  is  r^nlarly 
ass<K*iated  with  exaltation  of  function  in  the  centre  that  presides  over 
the  opi)osing  movement. 

In  some  cases  conjugate  deviation  is  due  not  to  a  conjugate  paralysis, 
but  to  a  conjugate  spasm.  For  example,  we  may  find  both  eyes  deviated 
to  the  left,  not  because  the  right-rotators  are  paralyzed,  but  because  the 
left-rotators  are  in  a  stale  of  primary  spastic  contraction.  Such  a  con- 
jugate spasm  results  from  an  irritative  lesion  of  the  centre  for  left- 
rotation,  just  as  a  conjugate  i>aralysis  results  from  a  destructive  or 
inhibiting  lesion  of  the  centre  for  right  rotation.  It  is  distinguished 
from  paralysis  by  the  fact  that,  although  strongly  deviated  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  eyes  can  usually  be  moved  more  or  less  freely  in  the  direction 
opposite. 

Symptoms. — Since  tlio  deviation  is  alike  in  the  two  eyes,  conjugate 
paralysis  and  sj)asm  do  not  cause  (liploi)ia.  They  may,  however,  cause 
vertigo  and  false  projcciion  (A.  Graefe;  !M.  Sachs).  In  a  conjugate 
deviation  to  the  left,  due  to  paralysis,  the  patient  would  overshoot  the 
mark  when  trying  to  touch  an  ol»ject  situated  on  his  right,  while  if  the 
deviation  were  due  to  spasm  he  would  undershoot  the  mark  when  trying 
to  touch  an  object  situated  on  his  left. 

Very  frequently  in  cases  of  conjugate  deviation  any  symptoms  that 
may  be  occasioned  hy  the  eye*  trouble  are  masked  by  the  grave  general 
symptoms  due  to  the  causal  disease. 

Course. — Conjugate  paralysis  occurs  in  all   degrees  of  intensity y 

being  sometimes  very  slight,  sometimes  complete.     It  usually  develops 

suddenly,  and  is  often  transient.     The  conjugate  deviation  which  the 

paralysis  proiluces  often  disappears  long  before  the  paralysis  itself. 

This  is  especially  true  of  cerebral  disease.     Here  the  conjugate  devia- 

*  In  rare  cases  the  head  may  be  deviated  in  one  direction  and  the  eyes  in  the 
direction  opposite  {alternating  conjugate  deviation  of  Bresler). 
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tion^  which  is  quite  pronountsed  during  the  jieriod  of  coma,  often  difl- 
appears  within  a  few  hours,  and  rarely  lasts  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks,  although  when  it  does  go  it  generally  still  leaves  a  partial  con- 
jugate paralysis  behind. 

Non-paralytic  Restriction  of  Conjugate  Movements;  Diagnosis 
from  True  Paralysis,^ — A  conjugate  paralysis  must  be  differentiated 
from  the  condition  in  which  the  patient  can  move  the  eyes  in  the  given 
direction,  but  does  not  move  tbeni,  either  frora  wish  to  deceive  or  from 
fear  of  pain,  or  because  he  really  does  not  know  how  to  make  the  eflfort. 
In  some  cases,  according  to  Gunn,  the  patient,  when  told  ti:»  kwik  to  one 
aide,  or  up,  or  down,  seems  unable  to  initiate  the  movement  of  his  own 
will,  although  he  can  follow  a  slowly-moving  object  that  is  carried  in  the 
given  direction.  In  other  cases  he  cannot  even  do  tliis,  and  yet  the  i^ower 
of  movement,  although  apparently  never  ejcerted,  is  really  there,  as  wccan 
prove  by  Graefe^s  tesL  This  test  is  best  perfonned  by  niaking  the  patient 
look  at  a  distant  object,  and  then  placing  a  prism  of  10^  or  20'-  l)efore 
each  eye,  with  the  apex  directed  in  the  way  in  which  we  wish  the  eyes 
to  move  (e.j,,  to  the  right  in  paralysis  of  dextroversion,  etc).  If  the 
patient  really  has  a  conjugate  paralysis,  his  eyes  will  move  neither 
when  the  prisms  are  put  Ix^fore  them  nor  when  they  are  taken  away. 
If,  however,  he  can  move  the  eyes,  we  shall  see  eacli  make  a  dis- 
tinct jump  in  the  direction  of  the  prism-apex  when  the  prisms  are 
put  on,  and  a  distinct  jump  in  the  opposite  direction  when  they  are 
taken  off, 

More  or  less  allied  to  conjugate  paralysis  is  the  curious  condition 
of  inertia  of  the  ocular  movements  described  by  Gowers  as  occurring 
in  a  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  patient  when  gazing 
at  one  object  was  told  to  look  at  another  situated  45  "^  to  the  right  or 
left-  He  turned  his  head  so  as  to  front  the  second  object,  but  kept  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  first,  and  only  after  a  time,  and  slowly  then,  trans- 
ferred his  gaze  from  this  object  to  the  one  he  was  told  to  look  at. 

Varieties  of  Conjugate  Paralysis  and  Spasm.^^1.  Paralysis  of  Sidc- 
to-Stde  Movements  (Laterivcrsion). — Paralysis  of  a  side-to-side  move- 
ment (e.</.,  of  the  conjugate  movement  to  the  right)  occurs  under  the 
following  fonns: 

(A)  Xeidier  eye,  when  attempting  to  follow  an  object  that  is 
moving  to  the  right,  can  move  much  or  at  all  beyond  the  middle  line 
(paralysis  of  dextroversion,  right  and  left).  But  the  left  eye  can 
move  to  the  right  when  converging  on  an  object  which  is  brought  in 
towards  the  eyes  in  the  median  plane  (retention  of  convergence).  The 
condition  here  is,  then,   a  pure  paralysis  of  lateriversion,  and  the 
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api>earuiices  it  i»resfiits  arc,  it  will  U»  scfii,  the  precise  opposite  of  those 
that  obtain  in  a  paralvsis  of  t*<»nvergiMU'o  f  page  257), 

(B)  Ncithor  eve  can  follow  an  object  that  is  carried  to  tlie  ri^t, 
provided  both  eyes  are  oi>en,  bnt  the  left  eye  can  follow  the  object  to 
the  right  if  the  right  eye  is  covered.  This  is  really  the  same  case  as 
A,  the  movement  inwanls  of  the  left  eye  when  the  right  eye  is  covered 
being  sinij>ly  a  m<»venieiit  of  conviTgenei*  ( JefTries,  IMobius). 

Two  nnnsnal  cases  nf  this  tyjK'  liave  l)ec»n  reported  in  which  there 
was  paralysis  of  the  movements  «»f  Iwitli  eyes  to  the  right,  provided 
both  eyes  were  ojumi,  bnt  in  which  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  eye  could 
move  to  the  right  when  >ci>ariitcly  tested.  In  cmc  case  (Samelsohn's) 
each  eye  could  move  tn  the  right  if  the  eye  itself  was  screened;  in  the 
other  case  (that  of  St(*vciis  «if  Denver)  each  eye  could  move  to  the 
right  if  the  nthcr  eye  was  si'reened.  In  both  cases  the  individual 
movement  of  the  riirht  eye  to  the  right  was  probably  a  movement  of 
active  divergence  ( i»age  ItMl )  just  as  the  movement  of  the  left  eye  to  the 
right  was  one  «»f  active  convergence. 

(C)  The  riglit  eye  can  UAh*\v  an  object  that  is  moving  to  the  right, 
but  the  left  cannot.  The  left  eye,  however,  as  in  tyjxj  A,  can  move 
to  the  right  in  i>erformiiig  c(»nvergence.  This  condition,  which  may 
be  called  conjugate  lieiniparalysis  (paralysis  of  left  dextroversion),  is 
distinguished  from  a  i^aralysis  <»f  the  h*ft  intenius  by  the  fact  that  in 
tlie  latter  tlie  left  eye  could  move  inwards  neither  when  converging  nor 
when  attempting  to  uiake  a  conjugate  in(>vement  to  the  left. 

(D)  Neitlier  eye  can  follow  an  object  that  is  carried  to  the  right, 
and  the  left  eye,  more(»ver,  cannot  ni<»ve  to  the  right  when  attempting 
t(>  converge  (combined  paralysis  of  lateriversion  and  convergence). 

Paralysis  of  hiteriver>i«»n  is  sometimes  hila feral, — i.e.,  both  eyes 
fail  to  follow  an  object  that  is  carried  either  t(»  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
although  it  may  Im*  that  lioth  can  still  converge. 

l'.   Spasm  of  lateriversion  occurs  under  the  following  fonns: 

(Aj  l]oth  eyes  are  deviated  spastica  11  v  to  one  side,  but  can  he 
moved  freely  in  all  directi<»ns   i  ])ure  sj)asm  of  lateriversion). 

[Tj)  Both  eyes  are  deviated  sj)astically  to  tmv  side,  and  cannot  he 
moved  to  the  side  oi)posite  (excessive  sj>asm  of  one  side-to-side  move- 
ment, or  spasm  of  one  side-to-side  movement  combined  with  paralysis 
of  the  movement  in  the  ojjposite  direction). 

»3.  Paralysis  of  Up-and-Down  Movements. — Paralysis  of  the  move- 
ment of  both  eyes  upwards  (^sursum version)  or  downwards  (deorsum- 
version)  is  uncommon.  Cases  are  rejmrted  by  Xieden,  Parinaud, 
Gowers,  Sauvineau,  A.  Graefe,  M.  Sachs,  Snell,  Korniloff,  Posey,  etc 


It  IB  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  reported  are  spurious,  the 
power  of  movement  being  present  but  never  put  forth*  This  was  so 
in  one  of  my  own  eases,  in  which  repeated  examinations  extending  over 
several  years  always  showed  complete  inability  of  the  eyes  to  go  up- 
wards above  the  horizontal  plane,  and  yet  Graefe*s  test  (page  267) 
proved  that  they  could  really  turn  up  at  least  30^,  and  subsequently 
the  patient  regained  the  power  of  s|H:^ntaneous  movement. 

Paralysis  of  sursumversion  and  deorsnmversion  sometimes  occur 
together,  the  eyes  being  unable  to  move  eitlier  up  or  do^vn  (Lang  and 
Fitzgerald,  Wernicke,  Graefe,  Uhthoff),  and  bjth  conditions  are  often 
associated  with  paralysis  of  convergence  ( in  one  of  my  cases  apparently 
with  paVeais  of  divergence). 

4.   Spasm  of  up  or  down  conjugate  movements  may  oceur^  as  in  the 


FlO.  16,— Pumljsi*  ol  fUmuQTersloii  uxd  of  conTcrgetK^c.    Ciwaso  of  Pr. 


case  reported  by  Frost,  in  which  both  eyes  were  directed  down  and 
to  the  right  and  remained  rigidly  fixed  in  this  position.  Or,  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  me,  there  may  be  an  intermittent  clonic  spasm  of  the  oblique 
movements,  so  that  the  eyes  at  intervals  darted  obliquely  far  up  and 
to  the  right  and  returned  more  slowly  to  the  primary  position.  Such 
a  condition  occupies  an  intermediate  place  between  true  spasm  and 
nystagmus  (Compare  Chapter  IX). 

Site  of  Lesion  in  Conjugate  Paralysis  and  Spasm*— Paralysis  and 
spasm  of  lateriversion  may  be  produced  by  lesions  in  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, or  pons* 

Cerebral  lesions,  especialh'  those  of  sudden  onset  and  associated  with 
apoplectoid  symptoms  (coma,  hemiplegia),  often  cause  paralysis  of 
lateriversion.     A  lesion  of  the  right  hemisphere  produces  paralysis  of 
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morementB  to  the  left^  and  oonsequently  a  ocmjugata  deriation  to  tlie 
rig^t  Or  aa  Prevost  puts  it,  the  patient  him$  his  e^^  iawards  ihe 
Udon. 

The  lesion  may  be  situated  at  varions  portions  of  the  oorfes^  or 
anywhere  in  the  subcortical  association  paths,  or  in  the  tracts  connect- 
ing the  eortez  with  the  third  and  sixth  nerve  nudeL 

Sometimes  a  cerebral  lesion  produces  a  spasm  of  lateriver^ion.  In 
this  case,  if  situated  on  the  right  side,  it  will  cause  a  spustlc  deviation 
to  the  left, — i.e.,  the  patient  consequently  turns  his  eyes  uway  from  the 

Aoeofding  to  Bemheimer,  a  spastic  conjugate  deriation,  if  due  to 
cerebral  disease,  occurs  only  in  cortical  lesions  (s.<jr.,  in  meilit%itis  of 
the  oonrezity  of  the  brain). 

Conjugate  deviations  due  to  cerebral  disease  are  usually  most  pm- 
nounoed  during  the  period  of  coma,  and,  after  this  has  passed  off^  gener- 
ally disappear  pretty  soon — ^within  a  few  days  or  at  most  a  few  weeks, 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours.  Another  distinguishing  point  is  that 
in  a  paralysis  of  ri^t  or  left  movements  of  cerebral  origin  the  con- 
vergence is  always  retained  (Bemheimer),  so  that  the  picture  presented 
is  that  of  a  pure  paralysis  of  lateriversion  (type  A,  page  201 ). 

Conjugate  deviation  is  occasionally  produced  by  abscess  of  the  cav»- 
bellum,  the  eyes  being  turned  sometimes  towards  the  lesion,  usnally  ttiragr 
from  it  (Eversbusch). 

Disease  of  the  pons  often  causes  paralysis  of  lateriversiony  and 
if  on  the  right  side  of  the  pons  will  produce  paralysis  of  ri^tjumd 
movements,  and  vice  versa, — i.e.,  the  eyes  look  away  from  ihe 
lesion. 

Small  lesions  in  the  pons  involving  the  abducens  nudeus  or  iti 
immediate  connections  cause  paralysis  of  lateriversion  without  paralysis 
of  convergence  (paralysis  of  types  A  and  B,  pages  267,  268).  Lesions 
hi^  in  the  pons  involving  only  the  fibres  connecting  the  abducens  and 
the  oculo-motor  nucleus  produce  a  conjugate  heiniparalysis  (para^yaia 
of  the  opposite  intemus  for  parallel  movements  but  not  for  conveigenoey 
(type  C,  page  268).  Large  lesions  in  the  pons  above  and  below  the 
abducens  nucleus  cause  combined  paralysis  of  lateriversion  and  con- 
vergence (paralysis  of  type  D,  page  208).     (Jeffries,  Schooler.) 

Very  rarely  (Schooler;  Eichhorst's  case  cited  by  Jeffries)  pons 
disease  causes  a  spasm  of  lateriversion.  In  this  case  the  eyes  look 
towards  the  lesion. 

The  diagnosis  between  cerebral  and  pontine  conjugate  deviations 
may  be  made  from  the  following  considerations : 
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CONJUGATE    PARALYSIS. 

In  both  kinds,  the  eyes  cannot  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction,  and  usually  show 
well-marked  deviation  in  the  direction  opposite. 

PONTINE. 


CEREBRAL. 

Deviation  transient. 

Abducens  paralyzed  on  same  side  as 
hemiplegia  (eyes  look  away  from  par- 
alyzed limbs). 

The  eye  that  cannot  turn  inwards  in 
making  lateral  movements  yet  can 
always  turn  inwards  in  making  con- 
vergence movements. 

Always  some  associated  focal  symptoms. 

Facial  paralysis,  if  present,  on  the  same 
side  as  the  hemiplegia. 


Deviation  more  apt  to  be  lasting. 

Abducens  paralyzed  on  side  opposite  to 
hemiplegia  (eyes  look  towards  para- 
lyzed limbs). 

Adduction  in  some  cases  nil  for  con- 
vergence, as  well  as  for  parallel  move- 
ments. 

Alay  be  none  (then  surely  pontine). 

Involvement  of  the  facial  (usually  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  body  paraly- 
sis) very  frequent.  Fifth,  eighth,  and 
twelfth  also  often  involved. 


CONJUGATE    SPASM. 
In  both,  the  two  eyes  are  strongly  deviated  to  one  side,  but  can  usually  be  moved 
more  or  less  freely  in  the  direction  opposite. 

CEREBRAX..  PONTINE. 

Abducens   on   same   side   as   hemiplegia       Abducens  on  side  opposite  to  hemiplegia 
spastically   contracted    (eyes   look  to-  spastically  contrasted  (eyes  look  away 

wards  paralyzed  limbs).  from  paralyzed  limbs). 

The  following  differential  table  furthermore  will  hold  goo^  for 
most  cases : 

SITE    OF    LESION    IX    CONJUGATE    DEVIATIONS. 

BOTH   EYES    ARE   DEVIATED   TO   THE   RIGHT.* 


A.  Eyes  cannot  be  turned  to  the  left. 

(a)  There  is   L.   hemiplegia,  with  or 

without  involvement  of  cranial 
nerves  on  L.  side. 

Destructive  lesion  of  R.  side 
of  cerebrum  or  of  L.  side  of 
cerebellum. 

(b)  There  is  R.  hemiplegia  and  usu- 

ally involvomont  of  fifth,  sev- 
enth, and  other  cranial  nerves, 
especially  on  L.  side. 

Destructive  lesion  of  L.  side 
of  pons. 


B.  Eyes   usually   can   be   turned   to  the 
left, 
(a)   There  is  R.  hemiplegia. 


Irritative  lesion  of  L.  side  of 
cerebrum  (cortex  only),  or  pos- 
sibly of  R.  side  of  cerebellum. 
(b)  There  is  L.  hemiplegia  with  in- 
volvement of  fifth,  seventh,  and 
other  cranial  nerves,  especially 
on  R.  side. 

Irritative  or  combined  irrita- 
tive and  destructive  lesion  of 
pons. 

Paralysis  of  upward  movement  in  both  eves  seems  to  be  due  usually 
to  a  lesion  involving  the  anterior  portions  of  both  third-nerve  nuclei 

•  For  diagnosis  of  conjugate  deviations  to  the  left,  substitute  R.  for  L.  and 
vice  versa. 
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or  the  coriK>ra  quadrigcniina  or  one  occupying  the  middle  line  elofle 
behind  the  coriH)ra  quuilrip:c'nuna  and  affecting  the  gray  matter  about 
the  aqueduct  (Henoch,  Jeffries,  Cowers,  Bruce).  In  a  case  with  the 
paralysis  of  both  up  and  iloirn  movements  AVernicke  found  a  lesion  of 
the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus.  Paralysis  of  up  or  down 
movements  also  occurs  occasionally  in  pons  lesions  (in  seven  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  cases  collected  by  Schoeler).  Judging  also 
from  Ivusseirs  and  from  Slierrington^s  exix'rimcnts  on  animals,  such 
a  paralysis  may  also  jK>ssibly  1k»  occasiom^d  by  a  lesion  of  the  anterior 
cerebral  cortex. 

Cases  simulating  a  Conjugate  Paralysis,  but  of  Basal  or  Periph- 
eral Origin. — Conditions  which  closely  resemble  a  conjugate  paralysis, 
but  which  are  not  really  such  since  they  are  not  due  to  an  affection 
of  the  centres  gr»verning  conjugate  movement,  may  be  caused  by  sym- 
metrical basal  or  peripheral  lesions  (simulated  eon  jugate  paralysis). 

Thus  Olbers  reported  a  case  of  conjugate  deviation  to  the  right  in 
which  autopsy  showed  that  the  left  internus  was  altogether  absent  and 
the  right  extemus  nearly  so.  So  also  a  numlx}r  of  cases  of  paralysis 
of  upward  or  downward  movement  are  apparently  due  to  symmetrical 
aplasia  or  mal-insertion  of  the  superior  re(.'ti  and  other  muscles  (Heuck, 
Lawford,  Stieren,  A.  E.  Davis).  A  similar  paralysis  of  upward  move- 
ment (Ornierod )  or  of  botli  upwanl  and  downward  movement  (Uht- 
hoff)  may  l)e  causi'd  l)y  synnnetrical  lesions  of  the  two  tliird  nerves  at 
the  base  of  tlie  Ijraiii.  In  Thomsen's  case  of  symmetrical  paralysis  of 
upward  movement,  tlie  l<.*sions  were  botli  basal  and  fascicular. 

Conditions  causing  Conjugate  Paralysis  and  Spasm. — Conjugate 
paralysis  and  spasm  are  often  paused  Ijv  hemorrhage  (esj^ecially  cere- 
bral liemorrliafre )  and  otiJ/olisin  :  less  frequently  In-  tumorSy  abscess 
(especially  otitic  absce.->,  lioth  eerel)ral  and  oerelK^llar),  and  77ieningiti$. 
They  may  also  occur  in  polincnrrjiUdlUis  .^mifcriur  before  the  stage  of 
complete  paralysis,  indicating:',  then,  tliat  the  process  has  involved  the 
gray  matter  beneath  tlie  aqueduct,  but  not  ns  yet  the  oculo-motor  nucleus 
(Beniheimer). 

Paralysis  of  conjugate  niovenieiit,  both  lateral  and  vertical,  occurs 
quite  freciuently  in  inuUiiJe  sclerosis  (in  15  ])er  cent,  of  the  cases,  accord- 
ing to  Uhthoff).  It  is  also  occasionally  j)resent  in  jiscudohulhar  paraly- 
sis, and,  very  rarely  indeed,  in  inhcs  and  amyolrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

Conjugate  paralysis  and  es])ecially  conjugate  spasm  may  be  due 
to  hysteriaj  the  traumatic  ueuroscSj  or  ncurasfheiiia,  Tn  this  case, 
Graefe's  test  (page  '2(u)  may  show  that  the  i)ower  of  movement,  although 
apparently  absent,  is  actually  present. 
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DefeetB  in  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyes  are  sometimes 
amgenUal  and  hereditary.  Such  defects,  however,  are  probably  in 
most  eases  nibt  instances  of  a  true  conjugate  paralysis,  but  are  simply 
the  rasnlts  of  a  symmetrical  absence  of  the  muscles  or  of  some  similar 
anomaly  of  development  (page  272). 

Tteatment^ — It  is  rare  for  a  conjugate  deviation  to  give  rise  of 
itadf  to  any  symptoms  that  require  treatment.  In  cases  in  which 
Ae  vertigo  is  annoying  and  the  conjugate  deviation  persistent,  the 
omdition  may  be  relieved  by  a  symmetrical  tenotomy  (e.gf.,  of  the  two 
right  rotators,  if  there  is  paralysis  of  levoversion).     (A.  Graefe.) 

Tbemob  of  the  Associated  Parallel  1N[ovements. 
Nystagmus  and  Pseudonystagmus. 
Varieties  of  Tremor. — We  nmst  distinguish  three  varieties  of  tre- 
mor of  the  eye  movements : 

A.  Searching  Movements. — Both  eyes  make  an  occasional  wide,  com- 
paratively slow,  sweeping  movement  from  the  primary  position  in 
flame  direction,  and  then,  either  immediately  or  after  a  time,  return 
to  the  primary  position.  The  movements  are  apparently  purposeful, 
just  as  if  the  patient  were  trying  to  look  at  an  object  situated  to  one 
side  of  him.  They  may  take  place  in  any  direction,  vertical,  oblique, 
or  horizontal. 

B.  PBcudonjrstagmus. — One  or  lx)th  eyes  when  carried  to  a  point 
near  the  limit  of  tlieir  excursion  in  some  direction,  make  a  series  of 
jerky  movements  on  from  this  point  and  l)ack  to  it  again,  but  in  return- 
ing do  not  re-pass  it.  These  jerks  evidently  represent  an  extreme  effort 
to  keep  up  the  original  excursive  niovcMnont  of  the  eyes,  the  smooth 
steady  pull  of  the  muscle  that  is  carrying  the  eye  along  being  converted 
into  a  series  of  discontinuous,  spasniotlic  tugs. 

The  direction  of  the  jerky  movements  in  i»seudonystaginus  is  usually 
ihe  same  as  that  in  which  the  eyes  were  being  carried  when  the  niove- 
►  ments  started, — i.e.,  if  the  eyes  were  moving  to  the  right  the  pseudo- 
nystagmus  will  make  them  move  jerkily  still  further  t(»  the  right  and 
then  more  slowly  back  again.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  eyes  are 
moving  laterally,  the  spasmodic  attempt  to  carry  them  further  may 
result,  not  in  a  continuation  of  the  lateral  movement,  but  in  a  jerky 
rolling  of  the  eyes  about  an  anteroposterior  axis. 

Pseudonystagmus,  although  more  often  hilalcral,  is  not  infrequently 
confined  to  one  eye,  particularly  if  that  eye  has  relatively  weak  muscles. 

C.  Njrstagmus. — In  nystagmus  the  eyes  make  a  series  of  very  regu- 
lar, short,  quick  oscillations  about  a  central  point.     Xystagmus  differs 
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from  pseudonystagimis,  first,  in  that  it  often  occurs  when  the  eyes  axe 
in  the  primary  position  or  near  it,  whereas  pseudonystagmus  oocura 
only  when  tlie  eyes  arc  near  the  end  of  an  excursion  in  some  direction; 
second,  the  movements  in  nystagmus  are  oscillations  to  and  fro  about 
a  central  point,  while  in  pseudonystagmus  they  are  movements  from 
a  tenninal  ix)int  and  back  to  it  again ;  third,  the  movements  in  pseudo- 
nystagmus  are  jerky  and  l)esi>eak  effort,  in  tnie  nystagmus  are  smooth 
and  regular,  and,  except  in  miners'  nystagnms,  are  not  often  associated 
with  a  restriction  in  the  excursive  power  of  the  eyes,  which  is  very 
frequently  present  in  j)seudonystaginus. 

Number  and  Extcnl  of  Oscillations. — The  oscillations  in  nystagmus 
range  from  one  to  four  a  second  and  in  width  vary  from  one  to  five 
millimetres. 

In  nystagmus  the  osciUations  may  Ix?  horizontal^  verticaly  or  rotary, 
— tlie  cornea  in  the  last  case  revolving  like  a  wheel  round  its  centre 
to  and  fro,  througli  a  more  or  less  considerable  arc.  Combined  vertical 
and  horizontal  nystagmus  producing  an  oblicpie  oscillation  is  called 
mixed  nystagmus;  and  the  same  term  nuiy  with  propriety  be  ap- 
plied to  the  forms  in  which  a  rotary  is  combined  with  a  lateral  or 
a  vertical  oscillation.  Still  more  complicated  are  the  cases  described 
by  A.  Graefe  as  occurring  in  miners'  nystagmus,  in  which,  by  a  com- 
bination of  successive  horizontal  and  vertical  movements,  the  centre  of 
each  cornea  moves  in  a  circuhir  or  elliptical  path  (circumduction 
nystaginus),  Tlioin])son  and  Spicer  have  descrilied  a  similar  circum- 
duction movement  in  the  iiystagimis  associated  with  spasmus  nutans  in 
infants. 

SjjnDnctry  of  Movements. — The  nystagmic  movements  show  a 
marke<l  syniinetry.  The  movenieiits  are  nearly  always  bilateral,  and 
when  bilateral  are  almost,  without  exce])tioii,  equal,  simultaneous,  and 
parallel  in  the  two  eyes, — i.e.,  both  eve^  move  equally  far  and  at  the 
same  instant  to  the  right,  or  l)otli  rotate  to  tlie  right,  etc. 

Bilateral  nystagnms  is  usually  horizontal,  although  the  rotary  form 
is  pretty  frequent,  ^lixed  nystuginiis  is  less  often  met  with,  and  ver- 
tical bilateral  nystagnuis  is  rare. 

Very  rarely  indeed  bilateral  nystagmus  is  disjunctive, — i.e.,  the  two 
eyes,  instead  of  moving  in  a  parallel  path,  move  towards  or  away  from 
each  other.  Thus  in  Graefe \s  case  of  circumduction  nystagmus  the 
eyes  both  travelled  in  elliptical  paths,  but  in  opposite  directions — each 
revolving  from  the  nose  towards  the  temple.  I  myself  saw  a  case  in 
which  there  was  a  converging  rotary  nystagmus, — i.e.,  both  comesB 
made  simultaneous  wheel-like  movements  from  the  temple  towards  IliO 
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Thompson  aiid  Spicer  say  that  infants  affected  with  spasmus 
nutans  some  times  show  a  form  of  nystagmus  in  which  the  eyes  alter- 
nately and  rhythmically  converge  and  diverge,  and  the  same  form  has 
been  obsen^ed  in  adults  as  the  result  of  excessive  accommodation  in 
near  work  (Evershuscli). 

Also  very  rare  are  the  cases  of  nystagnms  in  which  tlie  motxona  of 
the  eyes  are  dissocialedf — Le.,  are  quite  ludike,  so  that  they  do  not 
resemble  any  co-ordinated  movementj  either  parallel  or  disjimctive. 
Thus,  the  oscillations  may  lie  horizontal  in  one  eye  and  vertical,  rotary, 
or  oblique  in  the  otlier.  Such  combinations  occur  (a)  in  the  nystagmus 
of  spasmus  nutans  (Thompson) ;  (i)  sometimes  in  a  unilateral  nystag- 
mus when  it  assumes  the  bilateral  form  (Schapringer,  Neustiitter, 
Duane)  ;  (c)  occasionally  in  ordinary  bilateral  nystagmus  (A.  Graefe^ 
Frost,  Lawford,  Duane). 

Unllaferal  nysiagmns  is  rare,  some  fifty-two  cases  having  been 
reported*  It  is  generally  vertical,  but  was  horizontal  in  cases  described 
by  v<  Reuss,  Everbusch,  Bonchaxul,  Nagel,  R.  Sachs,  Norrie  (two  cases), 
Xeustiitter,  and  Oppenheimer,  and  in  one  that  I  saw  in  Dr.  Arnold 
Knapp's  clinic.  Unilateral  oblique  nystagmus  has  been  seen  by  Xeu- 
stiitter,  and  unilateral  rotary  nystagmus  by  We!x!r,  Simon  (two  cases), 
Keustiltter,  and  myself.  Simon  saw  one  ease  in  which  for  a  time  the 
nystagmus  was  unilateral  and  mixed  (vertical  and  rotary),  but  later 
became  bilateral  and  horizontal. 

Sometimes  when  the  nystagmus  is  apparently  confined  to  one  eye, 
it  will  be  found  that  slight,  inconstant  oscillations  are  present  in  the 
other.  These  may  be  discovered  only  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  which 
reveals  a  peculiar  indistinctness  of  the  fundus  due  to  the  tremor. 

In  other  cases  still,  as  proved  by  Simon^s  experience  just  cited,  and 
in  one  case  of  mine,  a  unilateral  nystagmus  may  l>econie  completely 
bilateral. 

Finally,  just  the  reverse  may  occur, — i.e.,  a  nystagmus  originally 
bilateral  may  become  confined  to  one  eye.  Thus,  in  spasmus  nutans,  the 
nystagmus  may  disapix?ar  from  one  eye  before  it  disappears  from  both 
^(Schapringer) ;  and  a  bilateral  nystagmus  due  to  opacities  of  both 
Dmeffi  may  disappear  first  from  the  eye  Avhich  clears  the  first  (Simon). 

Conditions  causing  Variations  in  Nysiagmus. — ^ Nystagmus  is  usu- 
ally more  or  less  intermittent.  And,  w4iether  intenuittent  or  not,  nys- 
tagmus will  in  the  same  individual  show  considerable  variations  in 
both  the  amplitude  and  the  rapidity  of  the  oscillations.  These  varia- 
tions are  often  determined  by  specific  conditions, — c.jr.,  by  physical  and 
psychical  excitation   or  depression,  hy  sensory  stimuli    (particidarly 
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changes  in  illumination),  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  sometimes  even 
by  voluntary  effort  (A.  Graefe).  Nystagmus  is  often  seen  to  increase 
if  the  patient  looks  aimlessly  into  vacancy  instead  of  fixing;  or  it  in- 
creases if  the  eyes  are  carried  in  some  special  direction,  ceasing  perhaps 
if  they  are  turned  in  another  way.  In  other  cases  it  ceases  when  the 
eyes  are  converged  on  a  near  object.  Lastly,  in  some  cases  a  nystagmus 
is  regularly  developed  in  one  or  both  eyes  as  soon  as  one  eye  is  occluded ; 
in  other  cases  such  occlusion  puts  a  stop  to  a  nystagmus  that  is  present 
in  binocular  vision. 

Nystagmus  may  also  change  its  direction, — e.g.,  from  vertical  to 
ohlique  or  even  from  vertical  to  horizontal,  when  the  eyes  are  turned 
in  different  ways. 

A  careful  study  of  the  cases  showing  these  variations  will,  I  believe, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  given  case  of  nystagmus  the  oscillations 
become  least  in  that  position  of  the  eyes  which  for  this  case  involves 
the  least  strain  upon  the  eye-muscles,  or  they  are  least  under  that  con- 
dition of  vision  (exclusion  of  one  eye,  use  of  lx)th  eyes,  use  of  glasses, 
etc.),  which  implies  the  least  confusion  to  sight. 

D.  Combined  Forms  of  Tremor. — In  some  cases  wc  find  searching 
movements  combined  with  a  pseudonystagmus.  This  would  seem  espe-- 
cially  to  occur  when  there  is  absence  of  central  fixation,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  movements  of  the  eyes  are  more  or  less  restricted. 

In  some  cases  we  may  find  nystagmus  and  pseudonystagmus  com- 
bined in  the  same  patient.  Thus,  as  in  a  case  of  Ulithoff's,  there  may 
be  a  continual  horizontal  nystagmus  wliieli  l)ecomes  coupled  with  a  ver- 
tical jerky  pseudonystagmus  as  soon  as  the  eyes  are  carried  far  up  or 
down. 

Etiology  of  Nystagmus  and  Pseudonystagmus. — Searching  Move- 
ments are  found  in  blind  eyes  and  in  eyes  which  from  chorioidal 
lesions  at  the  yellow  spot  or  similar  causes  have  lost  the  power  of 
central  fixation. 

PseudonjTstagmus  occurs  almost  constantly  in  hereditary  ataxia,  and 
in  this  disease  it  is  usually  very  marked.  It  also  is  found  very  fre- 
quently in  multiple  sclerosis  (in  46  per  cent.,  according  to  Uhthoff). 
But  as  it  is  also  present  in  a  great  variety  of  other  nervous  diseases, 
both  functional  and  organic,  and  not  infrequently,  in  fact,  is  found 
in  people  who  are  perfectly  healthy,  it  is  not  of  great  importance  as  a 
diagnostic  sign. 

Pseudonystagmus  in  many  cases,  if  not  always,  signifies  some  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles  involved  in  making  the  special  associated  movement 
in  the  course  of  which  it  occurs. 
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Njrstagmus  is  caused  by — 

(A)  Conditions  producing  bilateral  amblyopia  in  early  infancy 
(opticaly  infantile f  or  so-called  congenital  nystagmus).  Such  conditions 
are  opacities  of  tlie  cornea,  especially  from  blennorrhoea  neonatorum; 
congenital  cataract ;  hemorrhage,  disease  or  abnonnalities  of  the  retina 
and  chorioid ;  total  congenital  color-blindness,  and  albinism.  Refractive 
errors,  even  when  great,  do  not  usually  cause  it,  although  they  may 
do  so. 

Such  nystagmus  is  probably  not  often  really  congenital,  but  develops 
during  the  first  few  months  of  life. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  unilateral  amblyopia  very  rarely  produces 
nystagmus  but  tends  rather  to  produce  squint  Simon,  however,  reports 
two  cases  in  which  an  infantile  unilateral  nystagmus  was  caused  by^ 
unilateral  opacities  of  the  cornea.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  one  of 
these  cases  the  nystagmus  was  originally  bilateral,  and  disappeared  from 
one  eye  only  when  the  cornea  of  that  eye  cleared  up.  Later,  when  the 
cornea  of  the  other  eye  cleared,  the  nystagmus  disappeared  from  that 
eye,  too. 

The  unilateral  nystagmus  that  occurs  in  an  amblyopic  eye  affected 
with  squint  (Heimann)  is  probably  not  often  infantile  in  origin,  but 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  late  acquired  optical  nystagmus  (see  under  type  B, 
infra). 

Sometimes  a  nystagmus  of  this  form,  evidently  dating  from  in- 
fancy, occurs  without  there  being  any  obvious  lesion  of  the  eyes  to 
cause  it.  In  such  cases,  according  to  A.  Graefe,  the  nystagmus  is  proba- 
bly attributable  to  a  congenital  retinal  hemorrhage  which  subsequently 
cleared  up. 

(B)  Conditions  developing  in  later  life  causing  constant  strain  of 
the  eyesight  from  poor  illumination  or  excessive  strain  of  the  eye- 
muscles,  or  usually  strain  of  both  kinds  combined. 

This  variety  of  late  acquired  nystagmus  is  usually  due  to  conditions 
incident  to  the  patient's  occupation  (hence  occupational  nxjstagmus). 
The  commonest  form  of  this  is  miners'  nystagmus^  occurring  in  coal- 
miners  who  work  with  the  eyes  directed  constantly  up  and  back  and 
by  the  insufficient  light  of  the  safety-lamps.  The  bad  air  of  the  mines 
is  thought  to  be  an  additional  factor  in  causing  it.  Miners'  nys- 
tagmus is  characterized  by  its  markedly  periodic  character  and  its 
tendency  to  recur  under  conditions  of  reduced  illumination,  or  when 
the  eyes  are  directed  up,  or  as  a  result  of  bodily  exertion.  Another 
feature,  distinguishing  it  particularly  from  early  acquired  nystagmus 
(type  A)  is  the  fact  that  the  eye  movements  are  very  greatly  restricted 
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and  the  patient  finds  it  hard  to  keep  the  eyes  in  the  fixing  position 
(A.  Graefe). 

Similar  to  miners'  nystagmus  is  the  form  occurring  in  compositors, 
paper-makers,  metal-rollers,  etc.,  who  work  with  the  eyes  in  A  constrained 
position  (Snell,  Eversbusch),  and  in  those  who  work  in  an  insufficient 
light  or  under  other  conditions  peculiarly  trying  to  the  eyes  (Frost, 
Clarke).  Magnus  (cited  by  Snell)  tells  of  the  case  of  a  baby  who 
developed  nystagmus  as  the  result  of  constantly  looking  at  a  light 
above  and  behind  his  crib,  and  who  got  well  w^hen  put  in  a  properly 
lighted  room. 

In  the  same  category  belong  those  cases  in  which  optical  nystagmus 
develops  after  the  age  of  infancy  as  a  result  of  high  astigmatism  (aa 
in  a  case  of  mine),  or  of  traumatic  cataract  (Krauss),  or  of  other  con- 
ditions producing  marked  amblyopia.  These  cases  are  rare.  They  are 
comparatively  often  unilateral,  and  then  are  often,  if  not  always,  asso- 
ciated with  squint,  which  may  indeed  be  the  cause  of  the  amblyopia  and 
the  nystagmus  (Heimann). 

According  to  Bar  a  transient  nystagmus  may  be  induced  by  other 
forms  of  reflex  sensory  irritation  originating  in  the  eye, — for  example, 
by  inflammation  or  foreign  bodies  of  the  conjimctiva  or  cornea.  Here 
the  impulse  for  the  discharge  of  the  oscillatory  movements  presumably 
passes  through  tlie  fifth  nerve  to  the  pons,  finally  reaching  the  abducens 
and  oculo-motor  nuclei.  It  is  questionable  whether  in  such  cases 
the  irritation  of  the  eye  is  really  the  cause  of  the  nystagmus,  or  whether 
it  has  not  simply  stirred  into  action  a  pre-existing  nystagmus  tem- 
porarily quiescent. 

(C)  Irritation  arising  from  the  ear  (aural  nystagmus).  Nystag^ 
mus  often  is  produced  by  some  irritation  arising  from  the  inner  ear. 
Such  irritations  appear  to  act  by  setting  in  motion  the  internus  of  the 
same  side  as  the  afl'ected  ear  and  the  externus  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
may  be  produced  by  actual  disease  of  the  labyrinth,  by  changes  in  laby- 
rinthine pressure  due  to  rapid  rotation  of  the  body,  and  by  operative 
manipulations  carried  on  in  the  middle  and  external  ear  (probing, 
syringing,  etc.)  (Eversbusch).  Peters  thinks  that  miners'  nystagmus 
is  of  labyrinthine  origin. 

According  to  Schwartze,  aural  nystagmus  is  not  due  primarily  to 
heightened  labyrinthine  pressure,  but  to  irritation  of  the  vestibular 
nerve. 

(D)  Nervous  Disease. — True  nystagmus  occurs  frequently  in  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  (in  12  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  according  to  Uhthoff).  It  is 
also  frequent  in  syringomyelia. 
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Nystagmus  has  also  been  described  as  occurring  often  in  other  ner- 
vous diseases,  as  meningitis,  meningeal  hemorrhage,  sinus-thrombosis, 
hemorrhage  and  softening  of  the  brain,  tumors  of  the  brain,  particularly 
the  cerebellum,  and  pons  disease  (Gowers).  In  many  of  the  reported 
cases,  however,  care  has  not  been  taken  to  distinguish  between  nystagmus 
and  pseudonystagmus.  Except  in  multiple  sclerosis  and  syringomelia, 
and  in  conditions  due  to  ear  trouble,  true  nystagmus  is  rare  in 
nervous  disorders;  occurring  in  only  3  cases  out  of  500  examined 
by  Uhthoff  and  in  only  1  per  cent,  of  tabics.  And  even  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  does  occur  it  is  often  not  due  to  the  nervous  disease  itself,  but  is 
simply  an  infantile  nystagmus  produced  by  opacities  in  the  media, 
congenital  defects,  etc. 

We  may,  therefore,  say  that  a  true  nystagmus,  not  due  to  optical 
defect  nor  dating  from  childhood,  and  not  traceable  to  occupation,  as  in 
miners'  nystagmus,  nor  to  ear  disease,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence 
either  of  multiple  sclerosis  or  less  probabh/  of  syringomyelia. 

A  transient  nystagmus,  often  of  peculiar  form,  frequently  occurs  in 
spasmus  nutans  (Thompson,  Spicer,  Schapringer).  This  may  be  uni- 
lateral, or  be  bilateral  at  one  time  and  unilateral  at  another. 

Nystagmus  may  occur  in  hysteria;  and  in  hysterical  subjects  has 
been  evoked  and  cured  by  suggestion  (Sabrazes). 

Nystagmus,  probably  due  to  central  nervous  disease,  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  traumatism.  Such  nystagmus  is  rare.  It  may  be  transitory, 
as  in  two  cases  described  by  Norrie.  In  some  instances,  at  all  events, 
as  in  those  given  by  Apelt,  it  seems  to  be  simply  the  result  of  a  func- 
tional nervous  condition  (traimiatic  hysteria). 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  these  cases  of  traumatic  nystagmus  are 
those  in  which  an  acquired  optical  nystagmus  (see  under  type  B)  has 
resulted  from  the  optical  defects  produced  by  a  traumatism  (two  cases 
described  by  Krauss). 

Both  nystagmus  and  pseudonystagmus  occurring  in  nerve  disease 
are  often  associated  with  paresis  or  weakness  of  the  muscles. 

(E)  Poisons, — Nystagmus  is  said  to  occur  very  often  in  patients 
that  are  under  the  influence  of  ether.  Other  agents  that  very  rarely 
produce  nystagmus  are  alcohol,  cocaine,  sulplional,  arsenic,  lead,  qui- 
nine, ergot,  and  sewer  gas  (UhthoiT). 

(F)  Voluntary  Nystagmus, — Occasionally  nystagmus  may  be  pro- 
duced voluntarily  (A.  Gracfe;  Dodd;  A.  E.  Davis).  Graefe  thinks 
that  this  can  occur  only  in  those  w^ho  were  formerly  the  subjects  of  an 
involuntary  nystagmus,  which  has  disappeared. 

Nystagmus,  whether  infantile  or  due  to  nervous  disease,  is  some- 
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times  herediiary  (Xettlesliip;  McGillirray:  AuJeotid;  see  also  excel- 
lent sunmiary  by  Groeuouw). 

Site  of  Lesion  in  Conditions  of  Ocular  Tremor. — In  the  infantile 
form  of  nystagmus,  sm  well  as  in  the  fonii  due  to  occupation  (miners' 
nystaytnus),  and  to  aural  irriUdion,  the  tremor  is  not  due  to  any  actual 
lesion  of  the  brain.  The  contrary  has  been  asserted  of  miners'  nystag- 
muSj  but,  as  A,  Graefe  says,  without  sufficient  proof.  In  the  nystagmus 
of  multiple  sclerosis  and  other  organic  nervous  diseases,  lesions  have 
been  found  mainly  in  the  corixira  quadrigcmina,  corpus  striatum,  resti- 
form  bodies,  oerebellmn,  and  medulla.  It  may  be  noted  that  experi* 
mental  stimulation  of  the  same  parts  and  also  of  the  cen^hral  cortex 
in  animals  likewise  produces  nystagnuis.  Occasionally  the  nystagmus 
in  nervous  disease  seems  to  be  produced  not  by  a  lesion  interfering 
directly  with  the  paths  for  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyes,  but 
by  remote  lesions  which  act  by  causing  variations  in  the  intracranial 
preMure  (Uhthoff).    fSeePage.^  44*>  and  47i). 

In  pseudonystagmus  due  to  organic  nerve  disease  the  lesions  are 
al»o  in  most  cases  central,  although  in  some  instances  they  may  be  seated 
in  the  peripheral  nerves  supplying  the  nmsclcs. 

Theory  of  Nystagmus. — Xo  i>erfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of 
nystagmus  has  yet  been  given.  The  remarkable  regularity  and  paral- 
lelism of  the  movements^  however,  show  that  in  nystagmus  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  perversion  of  (he  centres  for  parallel  and  parallel-rotary 
movemenls,  and  not  with  peripheral  lesions  of  the  muscles  themselves 
or  their  nerves. 

This  perverted  state  of  the  nssoelatioii  centres  is  evidently  produced 
in  optical  and  miners'  nystagmus  hy  long-contiuued  abnormal  stimuli 
puftiag  up  (hrough  the  visual  tract,  and  in  miners'  nystagmus  also 
tlirotigb  the  fifth  nerve:  in  aural  nystagmus  by  abnormal  reflexes  pass- 
ing through  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  centres  in  the  pons  and  perhaps 
also  ill  the  c^orpora  ipiadrigemina ;  while  in  nystaginns  due  to  nervous 
disease,  the  association  centres  and  tracts  are  probably  affected  directly, 

Xy^tagnuia  in  all  probability  is  produced  by  alternate,  just  as  nor- 
mal fixation  is  produced  by  simultaueouSj  discharges  of  motor  energy 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  brain*  That  is,  when  we  fix,  the  eyes  are  held 
steadily  in  place,  because  impulses  are  sent  down  at  the  same  time  from 
the  right  angular  gyrus  (which  acting  alone  would  cause  both  eyes  to 
move  to  the  left)  and  from  the  left  angular  g^yrus  (which  acting  alone 
would  cause  both  eyes  to  move  to  the  right).  In  a  person  with  nystag- 
mus tlie  impulses  from  the  right  angular  gyms  and  from  the  left 
angular  gyrus  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
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Nystagmus,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  imperfect  or  per- 
verted fixation.  Infantile  nystagmus,  in  particular,  is  an  incompletely 
developed  fixation — a  condition  intermediate  between  the  wide,  more  or 
less  irregular,  excursions  of  a  congenitally  blind  eye  and  the  steady  gaze 
of  an  eye  which  fixes  normally. 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  nystagmus  holds  good  un- 
doubtedly even  for  the  rare  unilateral  and  dissociated  forms.  These 
differ  from  the  ordinary  bilateral  and  symmetrical  nystagmus  only  in 
the  fact  that  either  the  reflex  discharges  from  the  association  centres, 
which  cause  the  oscillation,  are  in  some  way  so  altered  as  to  affect 
one  eye  more  than  the  other,  or  else  there  is  a  contributing  cause, — 
usually  some  muscular  anomaly, — which  being  mainly  seated  in  one 
eye  makes  that  eye  respond  more  readily  than  its  fellow  to  the  abnor- 
mal stimuli. 

Symptoms  of  Nystagmus. — The  symptoms  of  nystagmus  are — 

1.  Apparent  Movement  of  Objects. — We  should  expect  that  the 
rapid  oscillation  of  the  eyes  in  nystagmus  would  make  it  seem  to  the 
patient  as  if  all  objects  that  he  looked  at  were  jumping  to  and  fro.  And 
in  miners'  nystagmus  and  the  form  due  to  aural  disease  this  apparent 
movement  of  objects  is  a  very  prominent  and  distressing  symptom.  It 
is  also  often,  though  not  always,  present  in  the  nystagmus  due  to  nervous 
disease.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  the  patient  not  only  sees  objects 
move  but  feels  that  the  eye  is  trembling. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  optical  nystagmus  due  to  infantile  amblyopia, 
this  apparent  movement  of  objects  is  very  rarely  perceived.  Sometimes 
in  unilateral  nystagmus  and,  under  exceptional  conditions,  in  bilateral 
nystagmus  it  can  be  evoked  (A.  Graefe).  Even  then,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  ever  to  be  troublesome. 

2.  Reading  in  Vertical  Lines. — That  the  apparent  movement  of 
objects,  even  when  it  is  not  perceived  by  the  patient,  yet  causes  indis- 
tinctness of  things  seen,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  patients  with 
horizontal  nystagmus  in  reading  hold  the  book  sideways,  so  that  the 
lines  of  print  run  vertically.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  obviates  the 
confusion  produced  by  the  oscillations  of  the  letters  (Soelberg- Wells, 
Wecker,  Duane). 

3.  Vertigo. — This  is  marked  in  some  of  the  late  acquired  forms, 
especially  in  miners'  nystagmus  and  the  form  due  to  aural  irritation. 

4.  Nodding  Movements  of  Head. — These  often  occur  in  optical  nys- 
tagmus. They  were  formerly  thought  to  be  compensatory  in  character, 
acting  to  prevent  the  tremor  of  objects  produced  by  the  oscillation  of  the 
eyes.    This,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  indeed,  in  one  instance 
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that  I  saw  the  Dodding  of  the  head  considerably  iiicreased  the  confusion 
of  sight  due  to  the  nystagmus, 

5.  Poor  Vision.— In  most  cases  of  nystagmus  of  infantile  origin, 
the  vision  is  quite  poor,  and  cannot  be  brought  up  to  normal  by  glasses. 
This  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  blurring  that  the  nystagmus  pro- 
duces, but  much  more  to  the  pathological  condition  causing  the  nystag- 
mus. In  fact,  nj'stagmus  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  cause  permanent 
poor  sight.  I  have  seen  it  associated  with  a  vision  of  nearly  f^- 
It  is  to  be  inferred  that  in  such  eases  the  application  of  glasses  or  the 
mere  act  of  fixing  attentively  with  the  moving  eye  has  made  the  latter 
quiet  for  the  time  being,  since  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
sight  could  be  anything  but  bad  so  long  as  the  eyes  are  still  in  active 
motion.  In  fact,  we  can  prove  in  those  cases  in  which  the  nystagmus 
increases  greatly  in  one  direction  of  the  gaze  and  diminishes  in  another, 
that  the  sight  is  very  much  belter  in  that  position  in  which  the  oscilla- 
tion is  slight.  In  miners'  nystagmus  the  disturbance  of  sight  produced 
by  the  tremor  is  cohsiderable. 

6.  Photophobia  may  be  present.  In  unilateral  nystagmus  it  may 
occur  only  when  the  oscillating  eye  is  used  to  see  with  (Schapringer). 

Course  of  Nystagmus. — Infantile  nystagmus  generally  lasts  through 
life,  although  it  may  disapjjear.  Nystagmus  due  to  aural  or  nervous 
disease  naturally  persists  as  long  as  its  cause*  Miners'  nystagmus  dis- 
appears if  the  patient  gives  up  his  w^ork  and  lives  imder  proper  condi- 
tions as  regards  illumination  and  eyestrain.  Nystagmus  due  to  spas- 
mus nutans  and  hysteria  is  probably  always  transient  A  transient 
nystagnuis  may  also  result  from  traumatism  (Norrie),  tenotomy 
(Wecker),  or  other  causes  (Simon,  and  others). 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  nystagmus  must  be  directed  to  the 
cause.  Infantile  nystagmus  is  rarely  aflfected  by  any  treatment, 
although  isolated  cases  have  been  cured  by  removal  of  a  congenital 
cataract  (Crzellitzer,  Cupenis),  by  tenotomy  or  advancement  causing 
relief  of  a  squint  (Kugel,  Neustatter,  Helmann,  Cuperus),  by  exercises 
with  a  sfereoacoi>e  and  in  reading  with  the  aid  of  a  perforated  dia- 
phragm (Lavagna),  h}*  exercises  in  fixation  in  various  positions  of  the 
gii^e  (Brisdcaml;  Meigi^  and  Feindel),  and  by  exercises  with  rotating 
prismi  (TromlK*ttn).  As  a  temporary  help  Kugel  recommends  pro- 
tracted luuitl aging  of  tlie  eyes  and  the  use  of  dark  glasses  before  the 
*>t>tlcr  cyt^  Snnie  ca^es  uf  nystagmus,  especially  acquired  nystagmus, 
lievod  liy  tlie  c?orreetion  of  astigmatism  or  other  refractive  errors 
Dimno).  In  miners'  and  other  forma  of  occupational  nystag- 
\ff^^  <if  i>ccrupation  is  imperative. 
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Section  VI. 

ANOMALOUS  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  EYES. 
DISJUNCTIVE  MOVEMENTS. 

In  some  cases  the  eyes  no  longer  follow  the  law  of  associated  move- 
ments^ but  each  moves  irrespective  of  the  other.  This  occurs,  for  ex- 
ample, in  eyes  that  have  been  totally  blind  from  birth,  also  in  patients 
deeply  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  But  it  occasionally  occurs 
in  other  cases,  too. 

Thus,  a  deviation  of  one  eye  down  and  out  and  of  Hie  other  eye  up 
and  in  is  said  by  Gowers  to  occur  in  disease  of  the  middle  cerebellar 
peduncle. 

Lawford  describes  a  case  in  which,  when  the  patient  was  told  to 
look  to  the  left,  both  eyes  moved  outwards.  (This  may  have  been  simply 
an  instance  of  excessive  voluntary  divergence  of  the  eyes — divergence- 
excess). 

Kunn  gives  six  cases  of  dissociated  paralyses. 

UhthofF  says  that  occasionally  dissociated  ataxic  movements  occur 
in  tabes. 

I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  right  eye  at  intervals  moved  slowly 
up  and  after  awhile  moved  down  again,  while  the  left  eye  remained 
perfectly  still.  The  movement  of  the  right  eye  took  place  whether  the 
left  eye  was  covered  or  open.  The  condition  was  probably  a  sort  of 
unilateral  searching  movement  (page  273),  and  may  be  regarded  as 
an  abortive  form  of  unilateral  nystagmus. 

A  special  form  of  partial  dissociation  of  the  ocular  movements  is 
seen  in  those  cases  in  which  on  alternate  covering  each  eye  goes  up  or 
each  eye  goes  down  behind  the  screen.  Cases  of  this  sort  have  been 
described  by  Schweigger  and  especially  by  Stevens.  I  myself  have 
seen  three  or  four.  In  these  cases  there  may  or  may  not  be  binocular 
fixation  when  both  eyes  are  uncovered.  If  there  is  binocular  fixation, 
the  condition  is  called  anophoria  or  double  hyperphoria  if  both  eyes  go 
up,  and  catophoria  or  double  hypophoria  if  both  go  down,  when 
screened.  The  corresponding  conditions  in  which  one  eye  squints  when 
both  are  uncovered  are  called  anotropia  and  caiotropia.  Such  a  squint 
may  be  alternating,  and  then  in  anotropia  each  eye  in  turn  will  squint 
up  {double  hypcrtropia)  and  in  catotropia  each  eye  in  turn  will  squint 
down  (double  hypotropia). 

Some  of  the  cases  described  as  illustrating  dissociation  of  the  eye 
movements  are  not  really  of  this  character.  Thus,  Konigshofer's  case 
in  which,  without  moving  the  right  eye,  the  left  could  be  voluntarily 
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turned  in  or  out  or  be  made  to  look  straight  ahead,  was  evidently  one 
of  left  divergent  squint,  which  was  overcome  by  a  strong  effort  of  con- 
vergence, both  eyes  at  the  same  time  being  carried  to  the  right  by  an 
associated  parallel  movement.  Again,  the  case  given  by  A.  Graefe  in 
which  the  left  eye  went  straight  up  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  move 
both  eyes  to  the  right,  can  readily  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  as 
the  left  eye  could  not  move  inwards  because  its  internus  was  paralyzed, 
it  was  forced  spasmodically  upward  by  the  overaction  of  its  elevators, 
which  were  brought  excessively  into  play.     {Cf,  remarks,  page  249.) 

Weinhold's  case,  in  which  a  patient  with  usually  normal  eye  move- 
ments could  at  will  produce  a  left  strabismus  sursiunvergens,  marked 
when  he  looked  to  the  right  but  more  and  more  slight  when  he  looked 
to  the  left,  was  probably  one  of  moderate  insufficiency  of  the  right 
superior  rectus.  In  this  case,  if  the  patient  fixed  with  the  left  eye 
the  deviation  would  be  but  slight,  even  when  he  looked  to  the  right, 
and  might  indeed  be  absent  altogether  if,  as  could  well  happen,  he  had 
developed  an  excessive  ability  to  diverge  the  eyes  in  a  vertical  direction. 
If,  however,  by  a  voluntary  transition  he  fixed  with  the  paretic  right 
eye,  the  left  eye  would  immediately  assume  a  position  of  marked  sec- 
ondary deviation  and  would  shoot  up,  especially  when  he  looked  to  the 
right. 

An  apparent  dissociation  of  the  ocular  movements,  furthermore,  may 
exist  in  those  cases  in  which  several  muscles  are  paralyzed  in  one  eye 
and  yet  this  eye  is  used  for  fixation.  Here,  as  A.  Graefe  points  out,  the 
secondary  deviations  of  the  sound  eye,  rapidly  changing  their  form  and 
varying  their  amount  as  the  eyes  are  carried  in  different  directions, 
make  it  appear  as  if  the  eyes  were  moving  quite  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  association. 


CHAPTER    VL 

THE  INTRAOCULAR  MUSCLES. 

By  JOHN  E.  WEEKS,  M.D. 

IRIS. 

The  iris  is  th^  terminal  portion  of  the  vascular  tunic.  Its  free 
border,  which  describes  a  circle  enclosing  the  space  known  as  the  pupil, 
rests  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  As  the  lens 
surface  occupies  a  plane  anterior  to  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris,  the  iris 
forms  a  shallow  cone,  the  depth  of  which  depends  on  the  position  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  If  the  lens  is  absent,  the  iris  hangs  in  a  vertical  plane 
and  is  tremulous. 

The  diameter  of  the  iris  (in  small  eyes  9  millimetres,  in  large  eyes 
18  millimetres)  is  approximately  11  millimetres.  The  iris  is  not  of 
uniform  thickness,  but  averages  0.04  millimetre  when  at  rest.  When 
widely  dilated  it  may  double  in  thickness. 

At  the  insertion  of  the  iris  the  posterior  two-thirds  pass  into  the 
ciliary  body.  The  anterior  third  is  continuous  with  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum  (Compare  Page  22). 

Anterior  Endothelial  Layer. — The  iris  is  limited  anteriorly  by  a  layer 
of  flat,  nucleated  endothelial  cells,  which  is  continuous  over  the  surface 
of  the  trabecule  of  the  ligamentum  j^ectinatura  and  tlie  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea. 

Vascular  Stroma  Layer. — The  "  vascular  stroma  layer"  is  composed  of 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  loosely  associated.  This  layer  contains 
numerous  blood-vessels,  nerve-trunks,  and  irregular  lymph-spaces. 
Bound,  oval,  and  branching  nucleated  cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which 
becomes  pigmented  in  colored  irides,  are  found  in  this  layer,  as  are  also 
the  muscles  of  the  iris — the  sphincter  and  dilatator  pupilla?. 

The  sphincter  pupillae  muscle  lies  very  near  the  pupillary  margin. 
It  is  a  flat,  circular  band,  measuring  about  one  millimetre  in  wddth, 
varying  slightly  according  to  the  state  of  contraction,  and  is  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  in  thickness.  It  is  composed  of  bundles  of  non-striated 
muscle-fibres  which  interlace.  The  sphincter  pupilla?  is  separated  from 
the  pupillary  margin  by  the  posterior  pigment  layer  of  the  iris,  which 
extends  a  very  little  way  over  the  stroma  at  the  pupillary  margin  and 
is  seen  as  a  narrow,  black  ring  at  this  point 
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The  dilatator  pupillae  consists  of  two  or  more  layers  of  long  spindle- 
shaped  cells  possessing  elongated  nuclei.  They  are  undoubtedly  non- 
striated  muscle-fibres.  These  fibres  are  arranged  meridionally  and  lie 
on  the  limiting  membrane.  They  apparently  form  a  continuous  layer 
extending  from  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris  to  the  sphincter  pupillse, 
with  which  they  blend,  entering  at  the  outer  border  and  posterior 
surface. 

Lamina  Vitrea,  Membrane  of  Bruch. — This  extremely  delicate  mem- 
brane is  homogeneous  under  low  magnifying  powers,  but  presents  fine 
striations  when  examined  with  high  jx)wers  of  the  microscope.  It  is 
extremely  thin  (0.002  millimetre)  and  is  closely  adherent  to  the  inner 
layer  of  cells  of  the  pigment  layer. 

Pigmented  Layer  (Uvea  of  the  Iris). — This  represents  the  extreme 
anterior  portion  of  the  secondary  eye  vesicle.  The  cells  of  the  deeper 
layer  are  somewhat  flattened,  are  spindle-shaped,  and  are  arranged 
radially  to  the  pupillary  margin.  They  rest  upon  tlie  lamina  vitrea  of 
the  iris.  The  cells  of  the  outer  layer  are  short,  cylindrical  or  polygonal 
cells.  It  is  now  held  by  some  histologists  that  the  inner  layer  of  cells 
which  forms  the  pars  iridis  retina)  is  concerned  in  the  development  of 
the  sphincter  and  dilator  muscles  of  the  iris.  At  the  ciliary  attach- 
ment, the  pigment  layer  of  the  iris  is  continuous  with  the  pigmented 
layer  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  pars  ciliaris  retina,'. 

Vessels  of  the  Iris. — The  arterial  supply  to  the  iris  is  derived  from 
the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  and  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 
The  capillaries  of  tlie  iris  terminate  in  the  vena)  radica?  which  proceed 
radially  to  the  ciliary  Ijody ;  they  empty  into  the  vente  vorticosje.  The 
walls  of  the  arteries  an*  thick,  due  to  a  preponderance  of  connective 
tissue  without  elastic  fibres.  Musclc-fibrcs  are  said  to  be  relatively  few. 
The  arteries  and  veins  possess  thick  sheaths  of  connective  tissue,  between 
w^iich  and  thc^  vessel  wall  proper  the  perivascular  lymph-space  is  found. 

Ljrmphatics  of  the  Iris. — There  are  no  distinct  lymph-vessels  in  the 
iris.  The  clefts  between  the  tissue  elements  of  the  anterior  border 
layer,  the  irregular  spaces  between  tlie  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  vascular 
stroma  and  the  ])erivascular  spaces,  are  the  lymph-channels  of  the  iris. 
They  comnumicate  with  the  lymi)h-spaces  in  the  ciliary  body,  with  the 
lymph-spaces  at  the  filtration  angle,  and  through  tlie  spaces  of  Fontana 
with  the  anterior  chamber. 

Nerves  of  the  Iris. — The  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  that  enter  the  iris  are 
derived  from  the  ciliary  plexus  that  lies  in  the  ciliary  muscle.  Three 
kinds  of  fibres  are  given  off  from  this  plexus:  (1)  The  sensory;  (2) 
the  motor;  (3)  the  sympathetic.     The  motor-fibres  from  the  third  nerve 
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pass  to  the  sphincter  pupillse.    The  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  pass  back- 
ward toward  the  dilatator  and  are  supposed  to  supply  it  (Baker). 

Function  of  the  Iris. — The  function  of  the  iris  is  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  light  that  enters  the  eye  so  that  the  act  of  vision  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  The  iris  is  a  diaphragm 
which  changes  the  size  of  its  central  opening,  the  pupil,  as  the  conditions 
demand.  The  movements  of  the  iris  are  involuntary  and  are  made 
unconsciously.  They  are  induced  by  stimuli  which  act  through  certain 
"  reflex  arcs."  The  stimuli  which  produce  these  movements  of  the  iris 
are  light,  cutaneous  sensations,  emotions,  convergence,  accommodation, 

Bulbus  sinister 


M.  rectus  Btiperior- 


X  Radix  brevis  seumotoiia 


Qanglion  GasAcd 


K.  fDfratrocblearli 


N.  ethmoidalis 


N.clliarefllongl 


n:  rifuso-ciUaiiB 

K.  fiptJcus 
^1rxu>caroticU8 


Arterla  carotis 
Triictus  opticus 
N.  oculomotorius 


N.  trigeminus 

Fio.  1  illustrates  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  short  and  long  ciliary  nerves :  x,  short  root  of  the 
ciliary  ganglion ;  motor  (from  the  oculomotor  nerve)  xx,  long  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion;  sensory 
(from  the  trigeminus)  xxx,  sympathetic  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve ) .    ( Pi  1  tz ) . 

association  with  certain  movements  of  the  eye  and  eyelids.  Stimulation 
of  the  motor  oculi  nerves  causes  contraction  of  the  sphincter  iridis  with 
consequent  narrowing  of  the  pupil.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  causes  the 
sphincter  to  relax,  dilating  the  pupil.  Stimulation  of  the  ciliospinal 
centre  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic, causes  contraction  of  the  dilator  of  the  iris,  resulting  in  a 
widening  of  the  pupil  to  a  greater  extent  than  obtains  in  paralysis  of 
the  motor  oculi.  Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  causes  a  narrowing  of 
the  pupil  (miosis)  greater  than  that  which  obtains  when  the  third 
nerve  is  also  paralyzed. 
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Normal  PopiL — ^The  size  of  the  pupil  varies  greatly  in  diffoteat  in- 
dividuals and  in  different  degrees  of  illumination,  ranging  fran  1.5 
millimetres  by  bri^t  illumination  to  9  millimetres  by  weak  illnmutui- 
tion.  The  average  diameter  in  young  adult  life  by  moderate  illumina- 
tion is  4  millimetres.  In  infants  the  pupil  is  small;  in  youth,  large; 
and  in  the  aged  it  is  again  small.  Lange  ^  measured  1000  pupils  in 
patients  of  different  ages  and  sex.  His  conclusions  were  as  foUowa: 
(1)  The  size  of  the  pupil  differs  greatly  in  different  persons.  (2)  As 
a  rule,  women  have  larger  pupils  than  men.  (3)  The  size  of  the  pupil 
decreases  with  age.  (4)  The  width  of  the  pupil  is  less  in  hypermetropie 
eyes  than  in  emmetropes  and  greater  in  myopes  than  in  emmetropea. 
(5)  After  the  fortieth  year  the  difference  in  the  width  of  the  pupil  in 
different  states  of  refraction  is  inconsiderable. 

The  position  of  the  pupil  is,  as  a  rule,  a  little  to  the  nasal  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  iris.  The  pupils  change  in  size  symmetrically. 
Marked  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  is  usually  a  pathological 
phenomenon.  Slight  differences  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  freqnmtly 
exist  under  normal  conditions.  Iwanow^  examined  134  military  re-' 
emits,  finding  an  equal  width  of  the  pupils  in  only  twelve;  the  ri^t 
pupil  was  larger  in  49 ;  the  left  in  73.  Felton  '  found  an  inequality 
of  the  pupils  in  28  of  61  persons  examined. 

EXAMINATION   OF   THE   IRIS. 

In  the  examination  of  the  iris  a  number  of  methods  are  employed. 
1.    Simple  Inspection.— For  this,  moderate  illumination  is  necessary. 


no.  2.— Priestley-Smith  keratometer. 

When  the  pupils  are  compared,  the  illumination  of  each  eye  should  be 
equal. 

2.  Oblique  Illumination. — This  is  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 

*  Inaug.  Dissert.,  Amsterdam,  1901. 
•Vratsch,  No.  7,  1887. 

•  Inaug.  Dissert.,  Bonn,  1805. 
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ing  light  on  various  parts  of  the  retina  in  studying  the  pupillary  light 
reflex, 

3.  Ltnses. — ^These  aid  in  determining  minute  movements  of  the  iris. 
They  may  be  simple  or  compound.  Compound  lenses  are  monocular  or 
binocular.  A  monocular  instrument  that  has  given  some  degree  of 
satisfaction  is  that  devised  by  Howe  of  Buffalo  and  mimufactured  by 


Fig,  3. 

Meyrowitz  of  New  York*  The  monocular  instrument  is  inferior  to  the 
hinocular,  since  with  the  binocular  compound  lenses  stereoscopic  vision 
is  obtained.  Jackson  s  binocular  loupe  adjusted  to  a  Lead-band  is  a 
very  good  Instrnnient.  Another,  and  probably  the  best,  is  the  corneal 
microscope  of  Czapski,  made  by  Zeiss  of  Jena, 

Methods  of  Measuring  the  Iris.---'Measurement  of  the  diameter  or 
wkiik  of  the  iris  may  be  accompli  shed  by  means  of  a  small  millimetre 
measuTe^  placing  the  measure  before  the  eyes  as  close  to  the  cornea  as 


Fia.  4.^Circu1&r  poptllometer. 

possible.  The  width  of  the  iris  at  its  line  of  insertion  at  the  ciliary 
body  is  somewhat  hidden  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  sclera  at  the 
flclero-eomeal  margin.  This  fact  nnist  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  the  measnmments  just  referred  to.  The  keratometcr  of  Priest- 
ley-Sniith  (Figs.  2  and  3)  may  also  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  size  of  the  pupil  may  be  measured  by  means  of  a  millimetro 
rule,, but,  if  this  is  employed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  size  of 
the  pupil  is  act^^ally  greater  than  it  appears  to  be  on  the  rule  and  that 
19 
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the  difference  in  size  is  in  direct  projiortion  to  the  distance  of  the  rule 
from  tlie  pupil,  since  the  observer's  line  of  vision  cuts  the  rule  before 
reaching  the  pupil.  A  very  simple  and  excellent  method  is  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  circular  pupillometer  (Fig.  4).  The  little  disk  is 
held  close  to  the  cornea  and  is  rotated  until  an  aperture  in  the  margin  of 
the  disk  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  pupil.  The  diameter  of  this 
opening,  which  is  marked  on  the  disk,  is  then  recorded. 

There  are  many  other  pupillometers  that  may  be  employed.     The 


Fio.  5.— IliiBChbeig  pupillometer. 

pupillometer  of  Soleberg  Wells,  of  Ilirschberg  (Fig.  5),  of  Landolt,*  of 

Schirmcr,^  etc.,  but  these  possess  little  advantage  over  the  simple  one 

first  mentioned. 

LIGHT   REFLEXES. 

The  reaction  of  the  pu])il  to  light  is  excited  (1)  by  the  direct 
entrance  of  light,  known  as  the  cUred  light  reflex;  (2)  by  the  entrance 
of  light  into  one  eye,  the  observed  eye  being  shaded — the  indirect  or 
consensual  light  reflex.  Both  reflexes  are  due  to  the  integrity  of  what 
is  termed  the  lifjhf  reflex  arc,  which  consists  of  fibres  running  from  the 
eye  to  the  brain,  known  as  centripetal  fibres,  and  fibres  running  from  the 
brain  (nucleus  of  the  third  nen'e)  to  the  iris,  centrifugal  fibres. 

The  centripetal  fibres  have  their  origin  in  the  retina  (according  to 
Coppez  ^  in  the  amacrine  cells,  but  this  is  not  fully  proven),  being 
apparently  most  plentiful  in  the  region  of  the  ]>osterior  pole,  diminish- 
ing in  numlxir  towards  the  periphery,  ai>i)arently  having  the  same  dis- 
tribution as  the  fibres  concerned  in  vision,  that  is,  those  that  decussate 
come  from  the  nasal  half  of  each  retina,  the  non-decussating  from  the 
temporal  half.  They  pass  into  the  optic  nerve  and,  according  to  von 
Gudden,  von  Mouakow,  Bernheimer,^  and  others,  can  be  differentiated 


*Landolt.  De  Wccker  ot  Landolt,  Traite  complet  d'Opbthalmologie,  p.  942. 

•  Scliirmer,  Arcliiv  f.  Ophth.,  xl.  5. 
•Coppoz.  Revue  p^'neralo.  February  28,  1003. 

*  Bernheimer,  Archiv  f .  Ophth.,  Bd.  xlvii.  S.  1. 
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from  the  fibres  that  have  to  do  with  vision  by  their  larger  size.  Passing 
into  the  chiasm,  they  there  undergo  semi-decussation  and  proceed  along 
the  optic  tracts  to  the  outer  geniculate  bodies,  where,  according  to 
Bemheimer,  they  bend  inward,  pass  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  anterior 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  thence  to  the  sphincter  nucleus  in  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  nucleus  of  the  third.  Bemheimer  is  not  positive 
that  the  centripetal  fibres  pass  into,  but  thinks  that  they  may  end  in 
arborations  at  the  sphincter  nucleus.  Experimental  and  pathological 
data  at  hand  make  it  probable  that  the  centripetal  fibres  of  the  li^t 
reflex  arc  do  not  pass  through  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina. 
Moeli  ®  reports  a  case  of  absence  of  light  reflex  in  which  the  lesion  was 
found  to  be  a  tumor  involving  both  sides  of  the  posterior  walls  of  the 
third  ventricle,  making  it  probable  that  the  fibres  referred  to  pass  in 
these  walls.  In  this  case  the  pupils  were  5  millimetres  in  diameter, 
equal  in  size;  vision,  motility  of  eyes,  and  convergence  (page  301) 
reflex  normaL 

The  experiments  of  Ferrier  and  Turner®  seem  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  fibres  do  not  pass  into  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Young 
monkeys  were  employed.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  were  exposed  by 
opening  the  skull  and  removing  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain  backward 
from  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  The  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies 
were  then  destroyed  with  the  cautery.  This  did  not  abolish  the  pupillary 
light  reflex.  The  movements  of  the  iris  were  affected  only  when  the 
lesion  extended  into  the  underlying  Sylvian  gray  matter.  Clinical 
evidence  to  this  effect  ^^  is  also  obtainable. 

Bach  ^^  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  centripetal  bundle  of  fibres  divides 
at  or  near  the  external  geniculate  body  one  part  proceeding  to  a  centre 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  which  he  terms  the  inhibitory  centre, 
fibres  returning  from  this  centre  to  the  sphincter  nucleus.  This  sup- 
position is  not  proven  and  in  the  light  of  the  experiments  of  Ruge,^^ 
who  divided  the  medulla  some  distance  above  its  lower  extremity  with- 
out  abolishing  or  changing  the  pupillary  light  reflex,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  this  centre  does  not  exist. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  lesions  of  this  tract,  the  experiments  of 
von  Bechtercw  ^  ^  on  dogs  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 


■Moeli,  Archiv  f.  Psychiatric,  Bd.  xviii.  S.  1. 

•Ferrier  and  Turner,  Brain,  1901,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  27. 

"Goldzieher  and  Bechterew,  Archiv  f.  w.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd.  xxxi.,  S.  60. 

^  Bach,  Graefe's  Archiv,  Bd.  Ivii.,  H.  2,  p.  239. 

»Ruge,  Graefe's  Archiv,  1902,  Bd.  liv.,  H.  3. 

"Von  Bechterew,  Archiv  f.  w.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd.  xxxi.,  S.  60. 
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1.  MoDolatcral  lesion  of  the  sphincter  nucleus  causes  loss  of  the 
light  reflex  of  the  eve  on  the  same  side  and  loss  of  the  consensual 
reaction  in  the  opi)o?ite  eye. 

2.  A  lesion  of  one  side  of  the  third  ventricle  induces  one-sided  loss 
of  light  reflex  with  goo^l  vision. 

3.  A  lesion  affecting  both  sides  of  the  wall  of  the  third  ventricle 
causes  loss  of  light  reflex  in  lx)th  eyes,  with  normal  si^t 

Decussation  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Pupillary  Light  Reflex  Arc« — 
The  question  of  senii-decussation  in  the  chiasm  is  apparently  settled. 
Although  there  is  as  yet  no  positive  clinical  proof,  the  experiments  of 
Bemheimer  are  conclusive.  liemheimer  divided  the  tractus  of  one 
side  in  monkeys  and  then  found  that  the  pupillary  light  reflex,  both 
direct  and  consensual,  was  preserved.  Decussation  or  intercommunica- 
tion at  the  sphincter  nuclei  is  evident  both  from  clinical  and  from 
experimental  observation.  The  case  of  S.  Weir  Mitchell  **  furnishes 
almost,  if  not  quite,  conclusive  clinical  evidence.  The  chiasm  was  cut 
in  half  sagittally  by  a  tumor  which  divided  all  but  a  very  few  fibres. 
There  was  bitemporal  liemiano])sia  with  retention  of  the  pupillary  li^t 
reflex.  Beniheinicr  divided  the  chiasm  in  monkeys  by  sagittal  incision 
and  demonstrated  the  retention  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex.  Whether 
the  ])Upillary  liglit  reflex  was  j)reserved  in  the  nasal  portions  of  the 
retinii-  is  not  stated.     Theoretically,  this  should  not  occur. 

Lesions  A£Fecting  the  Pupillary  Light  Reflex  Arc;   Centripetal  Fibres. 

1.  Lesions  affecting  (he  retina  or  optic  nerve  on  one  side  producing 
blindness  cause  loss  of  diror*t  j)upillarv  liglit  reflex  on  the  affected  side 
and  consensual  liglit  reflex  on  iliu  ()])j)Osite  side.  The  consensual  reaction 
is  ])n*serve<l  on  tlie  1)1  ind  si'lc.  With  uniform  illumination  the  pupils 
are  of  the  same  size,  as  a  rule;  in  some  cases  the  pupil  of  the  blind 
eye  is  a  trifle  hirger  than  its  fellow  in  moderate  and  bright  illumination 
wli(?n  ])Oth  eyes  an;  ('(jually  exjK>scd.  If,  by  moderate  illumination,  the 
seeding  eye  is  eovcn^d  the  j)Uj)il  of  the  blind  eye  dilates.  If  there  is 
anib]yoj)ia  (Idindness  not  eonij)leto)  llie  direct  pupillary  light  reflex  in 
tli(i  afl'eeted  <*ye  and  the  consensual  pui)illary  light  reflex  of  the  fellow- 
eye  are  not  entirely  abolished,  but  arc  less  active  than  in  the  normal 
eye. 

2.  Sarjitta]  section  of  the  chiasm  will,  since  the  distribution  of  the 
fibres  of  tli(^  pupillary  light  reflex  in  the  retina  correspond  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fibres  concerned  in  vision,  cause  loss  of  direct  and  consen- 
sual pui)illary  light  reflex  in  each  eye  when  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina 


"Jour,  of  Ncrv.  and  Mont.  Dis.,  January,  1880. 
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only  is  illuminated.^^  Illumination  of  the  temporal  halves  of  the  retinae 
elicit  both  direct  and  consensual  pupillary  light  reflex.  With  this  lesion 
the  pupils  are  slightly  larger  than  normal. 

3.  Sagittal  section  of  the  chiasm  and  lesion  of  one  optic  nervCy  with 
consequent  blindness  on  one  side  and  temporal  hemianopsia  on  the  other 
side,  cause  complete  loss  of  direct  pupillary  light  reflex  in  the  blind  eye 
and  of  consensual  pupillary  light  reflex  in  tlie  seeing  eye;  complete 
loss  of  direct  pupillary  light  reflex  in  the  seeing  eye  and  loss  of  consen- 
sual pupillary  light  reflex  in  the  blind  eye  when  the  na^al  half  of  the 
seeing  eye  is  illuminated,  and  retention  of  the  direct  pupillary  light  re- 
flex in  the  hemianopic  eye  and  of  consensual  pupillary  light  reflex  in  the 
blind  eye  when  the  temporal  half  of  the  retina  is  illuminated.  The 
pupil  of  the  blind  eye  will  be  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  fellow- 
cyc  by  bright  and  moderate  illumination,  but  of  the  same  size  in  the 
dark  (as  may  be  demonstrated  by  flash-light  photography). 

4.  Lesion  of  the  tractus  on  the  right  side  produces  left  homonymous 
hemianopsia,  with  loss  of  the  direct  pupillary  light  reflex  in  the  illu- 
minated eye  and  loss  of  the  consensual  pupillary  light  reflex  in  the 
fellow-eye  (absence  of  the  Wernicke  pupillary  light  reflex)  when  the 
right  half  of  the  retina  of  either  eye  is  illuminated.  Illumination  of 
the  left,  or  seeing  half,  of  either  retina  elicits  direct  pupillary  light 
reflex  of  the  illuminated  eye  and  consensual  pupillary  light  reflex  of 
the  fellow-eye.  The  pupils  in  this  condition  are  slightly  larger  than 
normal  (other  things  being  equal)  by  moderate  illumination. 

.  5.  Lesion  of  a  tractus  and  destruction  of  the  same  half  of  the  chiasm 
or  of  the  optic  nerve  on  that  side  produce  the  same  clinical  conditions 
as  those  described  in  3. 

6.  The  lesio7is  heretofore  described  are  accompanied  by  blindness  of 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  retina*.  If  it  were  possible  to  destroy  by 
lesion  the  bundle  of  fibres  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex  arc  between  an 
optic  tractus  and  the  sphincter  nucleus,  there  would  be  no  blindness,  but 
there  would  be  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex  corresponding  to  that  pro- 
duced by  lesion  of  one  tractus  if  one  side  only  was  involved  and  com- 
plete loss  of  direct  and  consensual  pupillary  light  reflex  on  both  sides 
if  the  bundles  on  both  sides  were  destroyed.  The  pupils  would  remain 
of  normal  size.  Lesions  at  this  point  do  not  abolish  the  convergence 
light  reflex. 

Sphincter  Nuclei. — The  sphincter  nuclei,  according  to  Bernheimer, 


"In  testing  the  reflex  with  such  a  lesion,  the  difficulty  in  excluding  light  (see 
page   202,)  from  the  opposite  part  of  the  retina  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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Parlia,  Kahler  and  Pick,  and  others,  lie  in  tlie  aoterior  part  of  the 
nucleus  for  the  third,  at  tlie  posterior  boundary  of  the  third  ventricle, 
separated  from  tlie  nucleus  for  the  ciliarj  muscle,  Bernheiraer  de- 
scribes a  central  coinnmiiication  of  the  t%vo  sphincter  nuclei,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  coranumication  is  by  means  of  processes  from  the 
neurons  of  either  nucleus. 

Centrifugal  Fibres  of  the  Pupillaxy  Light  Reflex  Arc. — These 
fibres  arise  from  tlie  ^^phincter  nucleus  of  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
iris  which  they  are  to  innervatCj  pass  into  the  underlying  tissue  of  the 
pouSj  where  they  are  joined  by  fibres  from  the  ciliary  nucleus.  They 
then  pass  into  the  trunk  of,  the  tliird  nerve  occupying,  according  to 
AckermaDj  the  central  portion  of  this  nerve-trunk;  then  by  the  short 
root  to  the  ciliary  ganglion;  then  by  the  short  ciliary  nerves  (five  to 
seven  in  number)  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe,  passing  through 
the  sclera,  and,  forward  between  choroid  and  sclera,  into  the  ciliary 
body,  from  the  anterior  portion  of  which  they  pass  into  tlie  iris  tissue 
and  to  the  sphincter. 

Lesions  af  the  Centrifugal  Fibres.— Since  the  centrifugal  fibres  after 
leaving  tlie  sptiincter  nuclei  do  not  decussatCj  and  since  they  are  joined 
by  the  fibres  from  the  ciliary  nucleus  soon  after  their  origin  and  are 
incorporated  with  the  trunk  of  the  third  nerve  before  it  leaves  the  pons, 
it  is  possible  to  liave  an  isolated  lesion  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex  are 
only  at  or  very  near  the  spliincter  nucleus.  Caspar  '®  repoi'ts  a  case  as 
follows:  P,,  aged  38  years;  loss  of  direct  and  consensual  pupillaiy  I'e- 
flex  with  preservation  of  vision ;  pupil  responds  to  convergence,  lie 
places  the  lesion  between  the  sphincter  nucleus  and  the  point  where 
the  fil»res  from  the  ciliary  nucleus  join  the  pupillary  light  reflex  bundle. 
Wilder  ^^  reports  two  eases  of  monocular  iridoplegia,  in  both  of  which 
there  was  paresis  of  accommodation.  There  was  complete  preservation 
of  convergence  pupillaiy  reflex*  Such  a  lesion  produces  loss  of  pupillary 
light  reflex  direct  and  consensual  on  the  side  affected.  It  produces 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  but  docs  not  affect  direct  or  consensual 
reaction  in  the  fellow-eye.  Affections  of  this  bundle  in  other  parts  of 
its  course  are  almost  invariably  associated  with  other  third-nerve  paraly- 
ses. If  the  centrifugal  pupillary  light  reflex  bundle  on  one  side  only 
IS  affected,  the  pupil  on  the  corresponding  side  is  larger  than  its  fellow, 
e^Toept  in  the  dark,  when  (flasbdight  photography)  they  are  of  the  same 
size.    If  the  bundle  on  each  side  is  involved,  botli  pupils  are  dilated  in 
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all  degrees  of  illumination.     They  should  be  equally  so,  but  Heddaeus 
states  that  anisocoria  sometimes  exists. 

Complete  section  of  the  third  nerve  produces  total  loss  of  the  pupil- 
lary light  reflex  and  consensual  light  reflex  on  the  affected  side. 

Convergence  Pupillary  Reflex. — When,  imder  normal  conditions, 
the  eyes  change  their  regard  from  a  distant  to  a  near  object,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  visual  lines  are  simultaneously  deflected  from  paral- 
lelism to  extreme  convergence,  the  pupils  contract  very  markedly.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  the  convergence  pupillary  reflex.  It  is  most 
pronounced  in  eyes  whose  irides  are  most  active  and  in  those  which, 
with  normal  irides,  have  large  pupils,  as  in  children  and  young  adults. 
In  the  aged,  whose  pupils  are  small,  particularly  in  those  whose  cervical 
sympathetic  nerves  are  paralyzed,  and  in  tabetic  patients,  as  well  as  in 
all  who  possess  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  the  convergence  pupillary 
reflex  causes  but  slight  movement  of  the  iris. 

This  pupillary  reflex  is  often  described  as  a  convergence  and  accom- 
modation reflex  and  sometimes  as  an  accommodation  reflex.  It  is  very 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  reflex  is  much  more  closely  related 
to  convergence  than  to  accommodation.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  that  accommodation  influences  the  pupil  at  all.  The  diffi- 
culty in  eliminating  convergence  from  accommodation  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  determine  just  what  influence  accommodation  has  in  the 
production  of  this  reflex,  but  it  is  certain  that  some  pupillary  reaction 
accompanies  accommodation  in  many  individuals. 

The  amplitude  of  the  contraction  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pupil 
and  on  the  activity  of  the  iris. 

In  the  emmetropic  and  hypermetropic  eye,  the  amplitude  and 
promptness  of  the  reaction  is  greater  than  in  myopes. 

In  pupils  of  unequal  size,  the  amplitude  of  movement  is  greater  in 
the  eye  with  the  larger  pupil,  other  conditions  being  equal. 
W  If  one  eye  is  amaurotic,  the  fellow-eye  being  good,  the  reflex  is  the 

same.     Contraction  of  tlie  pupil  also  occurs  on  convergence  if  both 
eyes  are  amaurotic,  possibly  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in  seeing  eyes. 

If  there  is  no  reaction  of  the  pupil  in  convergence,  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  is  to  be  suspected. 

This  pupillary  reflex  disappears,  as  a  rule,  with  absence  of  con- 
vergence, whether  the  absence  is  voluntary,  that  is,  is  not  exercised,  as 
in  cases  of  loss  of  one  eye,  in  which  case  the  act  of  convergence  is  often 
abandoned  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  or  in  true  absence  or  paralysis 
of  convergence. 

The  frequent  association  of  loss  of  accommodation,  paralysis  of  the 
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ciliary  muscle  and  of  the  sphincter  pupilla,  with  loss  of  convergienoe, 
points  to  the  close  association  of  the  sphincter  and  ciliary  centres  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  third  with  the  portion  of  the  brain  controlling  con- 
vergence, but  no  anatomical  convergence  centre  has  as  yet  been  demon- 
strated. According  to  Heddeaus,  destruction  of  the  left  sphincter 
nucleus  with  the  fibres  coming  to  it  and  going  from  it  causes  paralysis 
of  the  pupillary  light  reflex  in  that  eye,  but  does  not  cause  paralysis  of 
the  convergence  reflex.  Division  of  the  third  nerve  abolishes  the  con- 
vergence reflex.  This  makes  it  probable  that  the  impulses  necessary 
for  the  production  of  tlie  pupillarj'  ligbt  reflex  and  convergence  reflex 
are  conducted  along  separate  fasciculi  of  nerve-fibres  coming  from 
separate  centres. 

Heddaeus  holds  that  this  reaction  is  synergistic  with  convergence. 
The  remarkable  experiments  of  Marian  ^®  show  conclusively  that  the 
reflex  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  contraction  of  the  intemi,  but 
do  not  disprove  the  necessity  for  the  integrity  of  the  convergence  action 
of  muscles  innervated  by  the  third  for  its  manifestation.  Marian^ 
operating  on  the  eyes  of  monkeys,  transplanted  the  tendon  of  the 
superior  oblique  to  tlie  insertion  of  the  intemus  and  the  tendon  of  the 
intemus  to  the  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique.  Divergence  was  the 
immediate  result,  but  subsequently  the  eye  could  be  made  to  converge 
with  its  fellow,  showing  that  the  convergence  does  not  depend  on  the 
integrity  of  the  intemus.  Again,  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  in- 
temus was  exchanged  with  that  of  the  externus  of  the  right  eye.  On 
movement  of  both  eyes  to  the  right  (contraction  of  both  intemi)  there 
was  no  contraction  of  the  pupils.  The  extemi  were  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  intemi  and  eventually  convergence  became  possible.  This 
was  accompanied  by  contraction  of  the  pupil,  showing  that  the  centre 
for  the  intemi  in  the  nucleus  of  the  third  has  no  intimate  connection 
with  the  centre  for  the  convergence  pui)illary  reflex.  The  experiments 
do  not  disprove  the  connection  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  which 
undoubtedly  assist  in  convergence,  with  the  convergence  pupillary  re- 
flex. Consequently,  Marian's  conclusion  to  that  effect,  although  possibly 
correct,  is  not  warranted.  These  experiments  serve  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  little  is  known  of  the  production  of  the  convergence  pupillary 
reflex.  Marian  thinks  it  possible  that  an  inhibiting  impulse  may  affect 
the  dilator  centre  and  permit  of  a  passive  contraction  of  the  sphincter. 
The  opinion  held  by  some  observers  that  the  convergence  pupillary  re- 
flex depends  on   an   impulse  originating  in  a   cortical  centre  simul- 

"  Deutsch.  Zeitschr.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1903,  Bd.  xxiv.,  S.  274. 
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taneously  with  the  voluntary  impulse  for  convergence  operating  through 
the  intermediate  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  may  be  correct.  Loss  of 
convergence  pupillary  reflex  in  one  or  both  eyes  has  been  observed 
without  loss  of  convergence.^®  This  fact  implies  a  centre  acting 
either  directly  to  cause  contraction  of  the  sphincter  pupill©  or  indi- 
rectly to  inhibit  (Marian)  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  dilatator 
pupillffi. 

In  affections  of  convergence  light  reflex,  the  following  condition  may 
obtain : 

(a)  Paralysis  of  convergence  light  reflex  on  one  side  without  other 
paralyses ;  retention  of  pupillary  light  reflex  direct  and  consensual,  on 
both  sides.  The  pupil  on  the  affected  side  is  usually  larger  than  normal 
by  strong  illumination. 

(b)  Paralysis  of  convergence  light  reflex  on  both  sides  without  other 
paralyses  (other  reflexes  remaining  intact). 

Lesions  causing  paralysis  of  the  third  in  any  part  of  its  course  cause 
loss  of  the  convergence  pupillary  reflex. 

Sympathetic  Dilator  Tract. — The  fibres  which  innervate  the  dila- 
tator pupillae  have  their  origin  in  the  ciliospinal  centre  of  the  spinal 
cord,  situated  in  the  anterior  comu^^  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cervical  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  cord.  According  to  Bach, 
this  centre  is  connected  with  the  sphincter  nucleus  of  the  third.  A 
centre  in  the  medulla  is  supposed  by  Bach  to  be  inhibitory  to  both  of  the 
centres  with  which  it  is  connected,  namely,  with  the  ciliospinal  centre 
and  the  sphincter  nucleus  of  the  third.  Ruge^^  repeated  the  experi- 
ments of  Bach  on  rabbits  and  found  that  after  complete  division  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  perceptible  pupillary  reaction  could  be  obtained, 
apparently  conclusively  disproving  Bach's  idea  of  an  inhibitory  pupil- 
lary reflex  centre  in  the  medulla. 

Fibres  from  the  dilator  centre  in  the  cord  pass  by  the  rami  com- 
municantes  which  pass  out  of  the  spinal  canal  with  the  seventh  and 
eighth  cervical  and  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves,  and  enter  the  cervical 
sympathetic.     The  motor  fibres  reach  tlie  superior  cervical  ganglion, 

"•The  writer  has  recently  observed  a  case  in  which,  with  double  choked  disk 
accompanied  by  headache,  there  was  preservation  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex,  both 
direct  and  consensual,  no  paralysis  of  accommodation  or  of  the  power  of  convergence, 
but  complete  loss  of  convergence  pupillary  reflex.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
paresis  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye.  Under  mixed  treatment  the  eyes 
resumed  the  normal  condition.  This  would  point  to  a  convergence  centre  entirely 
separate  from  the  sphincter  or  accommodation  nucleus. 

■•Coppez,  Revue  g§n6r.,  February  28,  1903. 
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from  which  similar  fibres  pass  to  the  internal  carotid  plexus ;  thence  to 
the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  in  the  superior  division  of  the  fifth  into  the 
nasal  branch  and  by  way  of  the  long  ciliary  nerves  to  the  globe.  These 
nerve  filaments  pierce  the  sclera  near  the  optic  nerve  and  pass  between 
sclera  and  chorioid  forward  into  the  ciliary  body,  the  outer  layers  of 
which  they  pierce,  reaching  the  iris. 

It  is  probable  that  an  interruption  of  the  pupillo-dilator  fibres  takes 
place  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  as  stimulation  by  non-electrical 
agents  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  does  not  occur  on  irrita- 
tion of  non-sensitive  tissues  unless  the  faradic  current  is  employed. 

Anderson,^^  experimenting  on  cats,  after  excision  of  the  ciliary 
ganglion,  also  after  section  of  the  short  ciliary  nerves  which  he  con- 
siders equivalent  to  section  of  the  third  nerve  (motor  oculi),  could  not 
obtain  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  by  light  or  by  any  form  of  stimulus,  but 
obtained  marked  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (1)  by  stimulating  the  proximal 
end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  by  means  of  the  faradic  current;  (2)  by  pinch- 
ing the  skin;    (3)  by  stroking  the  hair. 

The  cord  was  divided  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra 
and  the  medulla  and  brain  destroyed.  Faradic  stimulation  of  the 
proximal  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  produced  distinct  dilatation  after  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  eserin  had  been  instilled,  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  the  dilatation  could  not  be  due  to  inhibition  of  the  pupillo-con- 
strictor  tone.  Section  of  the  cord  below  the  second  dorsal  nerves 
abolishes  all  dilatation  reaction  to  stimuli  applied  below  this  point 
These  experiments,  which  have  also  been  corroborated  by  others,  prove 
that  the  dilator  nerve  impulses  pass  through  the  centre  in  the  cervico- 
dorsal  cord  and  through  the  upper  cervical  ganglion.  Parsons^®  has 
shown  that  stimulation  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  has  no  effect  on  the 
pupil  after  division  of  the  third  and  sympathetic  nerves,  but,  if  the 
sympathetic  alone  is  divided,  dilatation  may  be  obtained,  which  Parsons 
explains  as  being  due  to  an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  third  nerve. 

The  experiments  of  Biidgo,^^  Hcnsen  and  Volkers  (1868),  0.  Lan- 
gendorf  (1864),  and  others  prove  that  stimulation  of  the  ciliary  gang- 
lion and  short  ciliary  nerves  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  that 
stimulation  of  the  long  ciliary  nerves  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupiL 
Piltz's  experiments  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil  resulting  from  stimulation  of  the  short  ciliary  nerves  comes  on 
suddenly  and  subsides  suddenly  on  removal  of  the  stimulus;    that  on 

"Journal  of  Physiol.,  1903.  30. 

^Ibid.,   1901,  xxvi.  p.  300. 
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stimulation  of  the  long  ciliary  nerves  the  dilatation  comes  on  in  about 
two  seconds  and  subsides  very  slowly  on  removal  of  the  stimulus. 

The  effect  on  the  pupil  by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  is  to 
produce  marked  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  side  affected,  which  is 
greater  than  the  dilatation  after  abolition  of  the  fimction  of  the  third 
nerve,  but  is  not  so  great  as  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  potent  mydriatics. 
The  dilatation  after  division  of  the  third  on  stimulation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic reaches  almost,  if  not  quite,  maximum  dilatation,  showing  the 
effect  of  the  contraction  tone  of  the  sphincter  under  normal  conditions 
of  the  third.  Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  removal  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  or  section  of  the  long  ciliary  nerves  produces 
contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  side  affected  without  entirely  abolishing 
the  pupillary  light  reflex.     The  miosis  is  maximal. 

Braunstein's  experiments  ^^  caused  him  to  conclude  as  follows : 

1.  Stimulation  of  the  outer  of  the  two  long  ciliary  nerves  causes  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  the  outer  upper  half. 

2.  Stimulation  of  the  ocular  end  of  the  divided  cervical  sympatlietic 
nerve  produces  an  even  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  not  maximal. 

3.  Stimulation  of  the  divided  cervical  sympathetic  after  division  of 
the  outer  of  the  two  long  ciliary  nerves  produces  dilatation  of  the  inner 
lower  half  of  the  pupil  (Compare  Chapter  I,  pp.  5,  8). 

Examination  of  the  Light  Reflex. 

If  the  eye,  after  being  covered,  is  quickly  uncovered  and  exposed  to 
moderately  bright  illumination,  the  pupil  rapidly  contracts  and  reaches 
its  minimum  size  (primary  narrowing).  There  is  then  a  slight  dilata- 
tion (secondary  dilatation)  and  perhaps  a  second  slight  contraction  be- 
fore the  size  becomes  fixed.  This  phenomenon  may  be  even  more  plainly 
manifest  in  the  change  from  parallelism  of  the  visual  axes  (distance 
vision)  to  strong  convergence  (near  vision).  The  oscillation  of  the 
iris  under  these  normal  conditions  resembles  in  small  degree  the  phe- 
nomenon known  as  "  hippus."  The  primary  contraction  may  occur 
very  quickly ;  indeed,  so  quickly  that  it  may  not  be  noticed,  the  second 
dilatation  being  the  first  movement  seen.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  movement  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  "  paradoxical"  pupillary 
reaction. 

Examination  for  the  Direct  Light  Reflex. — If  there  is  any  doubt 
regarding  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light,  the  following  method  should 
be  employed.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  dark  room  facing  and 
"  fixing"  a  single  source  of  light.     The  light  should  be  not  more  than 

••Ein  Beitrilge  z.  Kent.  d.  Innervation  d.  Irisbewegungen,  Charkow,  1893. 
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one  metre  from  tlie  patient.  One  eye  of  the  patient  is  excluded  from 
tiie  light  by  covering  it  witli  the  hand  or  some  opaqtie  object.  By  means 
of  a  convex  lens  (15  to  20  D.)  the  light  is  now  focusaed  in  the  exposed 
eye,  the  patient  not  l>eiiig  permitted  to  look  in  any  other  direction  than 
in  a  direct  line  to  tlie  light.  The  light  may  be  thrown  into  the  eye  and 
shut  out  of  the  eye  at  the  will  of  the  examiner.  The  position  and 
direction  of  regard  eliminate  any  influence  npon  the  pnpil  by  accom- 
modation or  by  convergence.  The  strong  illumination  of  the  eye  thus 
obtained  makes  it  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex.    Points  to  determine  are: 

( 1 )  Are  the  pupils  of  normal  size  when  the  eyes  arc  in  shadow  and  in 
light? 

(See  normal  pupil)  The  pupils  may  be  larger  than  normal  and  of 
equal  size  in  shadow  if  under  the  influence  of  a  mydriatic.  They  may 
be  smaller  than  normal  and  ecpial  in  size  in  light  (a)  if  the  irides  are 
equally  inflamed;  (b)  if  they  are  atrophic;  (c)  if  there  is  disease  of 
the  sympathetic  affecting  both  sides;  (d)  in  senile  atrophy;  (e)  if 
under  the  influence  of  a  miotic. 

The  pupils  mny  be  larger  than  normal  when  cjcposed  to  bright  light 

(a)  in  loss  of  central  acuity  of  vision  and  in  total  blindness  due  to  a 
lesion  peripheral  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina;  (b)  when  there  is  a 
lesion  involving  tlie  centripetal  fibres  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex  arc 
(page  202);  (e)  in  cases  of  glaucoma  witli  increased  tension;  (d) 
when  belladonna  or  odier  mydriatics  are  heing  taken  internally  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  when  mydriatics  have  been  instilled  into  the  eyes; 
(e)  when  paralysis  of  the  pupillary  constrictor  fibres  exists,  or  (f )  when 
there  is  a  lesion  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex  arc  at  any  iK)int 

The  pupils  may  be  smaller  than  normal  ivhen  exposed  to  bright 
lighi  (a)  when  miosis  has  been  induced  by  a  miotic  remedy,  as  by 
eserin,  pilocarpine  etc.;  (b)  when  the  sympathetic  on  one  or  l>oth  sides 
is  paralyzed ;  (c)  in  some  cases  of  inflammation  affecting  both  irides. 

(2)  Are  the  pupils  of  equal  sise  in  dilation  and  in  contraction? 

The  pupils  will  be  of  unequal  size  in  shadoiv,  the  pupil  of  the  affected 
eye  being  larger  (a)  when  a  mydriatic  has  been  used  in  one  eye  only; 

(b)  when  there  is  paralysis  of  the  centripetal  fibres  of  the  pupillary 
light  reflex  arc  (Fig.  6) ;  (c)  in  disease  affecting  the  tissues  of 
the  irides  unequally.  In  paralysis  of  the  dilator  tract  (see  Fig,  6) 
affecting  one  side  the  pupil  of  the  non-affected  eye  wull  be  the  larger. 

The  pupils  will  be  of  unequal  size  in  contraction  by  bright  light, 
being  larger  (a)  when  a  mydriatic  has  been  used  in  one  eye;  (b)  when 
the  centripetal  light  reflex  tract  on  one  side  has  been  interrupted ;    (c) 
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in  glaucoma  with  plus  tension,  affecting  one  side  more  than  the  other; 
(d)  temporarily,  following  a  blow  on  the  eye  which  has  produced 
paresis  of  the  sphincter  pupillae. 

The  pupil  will  be  smaller  than  normal  (a)  when  a  miotic  has  been 
used  in  one  eye;  (b)  in  paralysis  of  the  centripetal  dilator  tract  affect- 
ing one  eye  more  than  the  other ;  (c)  in  some  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
iris  of  one  eye. 

Examination  for  the  Indirect  or  Consensual  Light  Reflex. — The 
patient  may  be  placed  facing  a  window,  one  eye  being  screened  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  in  shadow,  but  so  that  the  observer  may  see  the 
iris  sufficiently  distinctly  to  note  its  movements.  The  exposed  eye  is  then 
alternately  covered  and  uncovered,  the  movements  of  the  iris  of  the 
screened  eye  being  observed.  On  excluding  the  light  from  the  unscreened 
eye,  the  pupil  of  the  screened  eye  should  dilate.  On  re-admitting  the 
light  to  the  unscreened  eye  the  pupil  of  the  screened  eye  should  contract. 
The  indirect  or  consensual  reaction  should  equal  the  direct  reaction. 

Instead  of  using  daylight,  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  a  moderately- 
lighted  room  with  both  eyes  exposed  and  the  direct  reaction  be  excited 
by  reflecting  light  into  one  eye  by  means  of  a  mirror  from  a  source  of 
light  placed  behind  the  plane  of  the  patient's  face. 

The  consensual  light  reflex  may  be  diminished  in  both  eyes  (a)  when 
the  visual  acuteness  of  both  eyes  is  much  diminished  by  disease  affecting 
retina,  optic  nerve,  chiasm,  or  tractus;  (b)  when  the  centrifugal  dilator 
tracts  are  partly,  but  not  completely,  paralyzed;  (c)  when  there  is 
disease  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  irides;  (d)  when  mild  mydriatic  or 
miotic  remedies  are  instilled  into  the  eye  or  taken  internally  in  sufficient 
quantity;  (e)  when  the  tension  of  both  eyes  is  slightly  elevated. 

The  consensual  light  reflex  will  be  lost  in  both  eyes  (a)  when  there 
is  complete  blindness  due  to  disease  affecting  any  part  of  the  optic  tract 
distal  to  the  point  where  the  centripetal  fibres  of  the  light  reflex  arc  leave 
the  tract  (see  Light  Reflex  Arc)  ;  ^^  (b)  when  there  is  paralysis  of  the 
centrifugal  dilator  tract  on  both  sides  at  anv  point;  (c)  when  the 
sphincter  pupilhe  or  dilatator  pupillae  muscles  are  paralyzed  by  the 
use  of  mydriatics  or  miotics;  (d)  when  the  tension  is  above  normal  in 
both  eyes. 

The  consensual  light  reflex  may  be  diminished  in  one  eye  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  diminished  light  reflex  of  both  eyes  when  one 
eye  or  the  tracts  on  one  side  are  affected. 


*In  complete  blindness  due  to  double  cortical  homonymous  hemianopsia  the 
pupillary  light  reflex  is  preserved. 
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The  consensual  light  reflex  will  be  diminished  in  the  nortnal  eye 
(a)  when  impainiient  of  vision  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  opposite  tract 
distal  to  the  point  where  the  eentrtpctiil  light  reflex  fasciculus  leaves  the 
optic  tract.  In  the  affected  eye  (a)  when  there  is  a  mild  eflfect  from 
the  instillation  of  mydriatics  or  miotics;  (h)  w^hen  partial  paralysis  of 
the  dilator  tract  exists  at  any  part  of  its  course;  (e)  when  paresis  of  the 
sphincter  nucleus  or  sphincter  fasciculus  of  the  third  nerve  exists;  (d) 
when  tlie  tension  of  the  eye  is  greatly  increased. 

The  consensnal  light  reflex  may  be  lod  in  one  eye  (a)  when  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupilhe  from  mydriatics  or  a  blow 
occurs;  (b)  w^hen  the  sphincter  nucleus  or  sphincter  fasciculus  of  the 
third  nerve  is  paralyzed  and  when  great  increase  of  tension  affects 
one  eye. 

In  some  cases  examination  by  means  of  photography  is  desirable,  par- 
ticularly^ as  Scliaefer  ^^  lias  pointed  out,  in  the  cases  of  anisocoria  with- 
out iridoplegia,  when  almost  maximum  dilation  of  both  irides  simul* 
taneously  is  recorded. 

The  Light  Reflex,  Direct  and  Indirect  (Consensual),  Excited  by 
Illuminating  the  Various  Parts  of  the  Retina. — ^To  test  the  light  reflex 
of  various  parts  of  the  retina,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  illumination 
so  that  with  the  patient  in  diffuse  light  of  Bufficient  brightness  to  permit 
the  observ'er  to  discern  the  movements  of  the  pupils,  a  pencil  of  light  of 
suflScient  intensity  may  be  thrown  into  the  pupil,  so  directed  that  only 
the  part  of  the  retina  to  be  tested  will  be  illuminated.  It  is  difficult  to 
illuminate  a  particular  part  of  the  retina  without  more  or  less  diffusely 
illuminating  other  parts,  thus  making  the  residts  of  the  test  unreliable. 
The  rays  of  light  should  be  so  directed  that  they  wall  come  to  an  approxi- 
mate focus  on  the  retina,  the  refractive  error  of  the  patient  being  taken 
into  consideration.  The  size  of  the  incident  cylinder  of  rays  should  be 
a  little  smaller  than  the  pupiL  The  instrument  of  von  Fragstein  and 
Kempuer  (Fig,  7)  may  be  employed  and  if  properly  made  is  veiy 
satisfactory, 

Heddoeus  advises  the  use  of  a  very  weak  source  of  light,  as  weak  as 
can  be  employed  and  enable  the  observer  to  see  the  reaction  (a  candle- 
or  lamp-flame),  reflecting  the  light  into  the  eye  by  means  of  the  plane 
mirror*  In  hemianopsia  the  light  should  be  thrown  on  the  retina  as 
peripherally  as  possible,  having  the  patient  rotate  the  eyes  to  favor  this, 
in  order  that  the  sensitive  part  of  the  retina  may  not  be  illuminated  and 
the  reflex  excited.    If  the  rays  of  light  as  they  enter  the  eye  are  parallel 

•^  Diasertation,  Giessen,  1899. 
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or  nearly  so,  the  part  of  tlie  retina  most  intensely  illuminatad  will  be 
very  small  and  the  best  results  will  be  obtained*  The  Haab  reflex 
(page  304)  may  l>e  employed  as  a  control  measure. 

The  direct  pupillary  reflex  will  fail  wlien  light  is  thrown  on  that 
part  of  the  retina  con*esponding  to  an  absolute  scotoma  in  the  field  of 
vision,  oceasioned  by  disease  of  the  retina  or  disease  of  the  visual  tract 
distal  to  the  cerebral  end  of  the  pnpillary  light  reflex  arc ;  that  is,  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  chiasm,  or  tractns.  The  pnpillary 
light  reflex  may  be  diminished  in  cases  in  which  the  blindness  is  not 
quite  complete  (the  scotoma  not  being  absolute). 

In  cases  in  which  the  scotoma  is  absolute,  but  the  lesion  in  the  visual 
tract  is  situated  proximal  to  the  cerebral  end  of  tlie  pupillary  light  reflex 
arc,  other  conditions  being  normal,  the  illumination  of  the  corresponding 


Fia«  7.— Von  Fregsteln  und  Kcmpnoi'i  nppttratus  for  testltig  the  piiplllaiy  reaction. 

blind  part  of  the  retina  will  elicit  the  direct  and  consensual  pupillary 
light  reflex  (Wernicke  pupillary  reaction). 

Method  of  Tcadng  the  Convergence  Reaction. — The  individual  is  first 
directed  to  Irwk  at  some  object  at  ii  distance,  when  the  size  of  the  pupil 
is  noted.  He  is  then  reqnested  to  look  at  a  point  at  a  distance  of  ten  or 
tw'elve  inches  from  the  eyes  and  in  the  median  plane  of  the  head,  the 
illumination  remaining  unchanged.  When  the  gaze  is  changed  from 
the  distant  to  the  near-point  a  contraction  of  the  pupils  will  occur.  If 
now  the  gaze  is  again  directed  to  the  distant  object,  a  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  will  take  place.  This  reaction  will  take  place  w^hatever  the  degree 
of  illumination.  If  a  card  of  test-type  is  held  before  the  eyes  and 
removed  and  approached  to  the  eyes,  an  excellent  com'crgence  pupillary 
reflex  may  be  obtained.  Individuals  who  cannot  convei'ge  and  accommo- 
date (small  children,  the  blind,  and  the  insane)  do  not  show  the  con- 
vergence pupillary  reflex. 

Sensory  Reflex  (Pain  Reflex). — Dilatation  of  the  pnpil  is  excited  under 
normal  conditions  by  irritating  sensory  parts  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
body.  The  reflex  path  is  by  way  of  the  sensorj^  nerves  to  the  ciliospinal 
centre  in  the  cord  and  along  the  dilator  tract  to  the  iris.  If  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  particularly  the  back  of  tlie  neck,  is  pinched,  pricked,  or  pulled^ 
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the  palm  of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot  tickled,  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
follows. 

The  diameter  of  the  pupil  changes  (dilates)  as  a  result  of  every  emo- 
tion— fright,  fear,  sudden  joy  or  sorrow,  amusement  Bumke  *®  attrib- 
utes this  to  excitation  of  the  cells  of  the  cortex  cerebri. 

Irritation  of  the  skin  by  sudden  applications  of  cold  or  heat  will 
cause  the  pupil  to  dilate. 

It  has  been  observed  ^^  that  irritation  or  stimulation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  hypoglossus  and  laryngeal  nerves  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Oculo-pupillary  reflex  is  a  term  given  by  von  Varady  and  others  to 
the  pupillary  reflex  due  to  exciting  sensory  surfaces,  particularly  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lids.  Sensory  mydriasis  is  probably 
always  followed  by  comparative  miosis.  If  the  excitation  is  continued, 
mydriasis  is  again  induced,  followed  by  miosis.  Von  Varady  found 
that  the  most  practical  method  was  to  prick  the  skin  of  the  eyelid  with  a 
needle  and  then  observe  the  pupillary  reflex,  which  is  that  of  dilatation 
followed  by  miosis.  As  studied  by  von  Varady,  the  reflex  differed  in 
different  individuals.  It  might  be  absent  in  apparently  healthy  indi- 
viduals, present  or  absent  in  functional  disturbances  or  sensibility, 
namely,  hysterical  anaesthesia  or  liypera?sthesia,  but  it  was  never  present 
in  cases  of  organa^sthesia,  affording  a  diagnostic  sign  in  this  condition. 

Haab's  Cortical  Pupillary  Reflex  (Attention  Reflex). — In  1885  Haab 
(Sitzungbericht  d.  Ges.  d.  Aerzte  in  Zurich,  Nov.  21)  described  a  reac- 
tion of  the  pupil  observed  under  the  following  conditions :  If,  when  the 
individual  is  in  a  dark  room,  his  line  of  vision  being  directed  forward 
into  space  or  against  a  dark  wall,  a  lamp  or  candle  is  placed  at  a  few 
feet  or  yards  distance  (1  metre)  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  patient's  line 
of  vision  and  on  the  horizontal  plane,  the  reflex  will  be  excited,  provided 
the  attention  (not  the  line  of  vision)  can  be  directed  to  and  held  upon 
the  flame.  The  reaction  is  a  marked  contraction  of  the  pupil  which  is 
maintained  as  long  as  the  attention  remains  fixed  on  the  flame,  but  is 
relaxed  whenever  the  attention  is  relaxed.  The  reflex  is  marked  in 
individuals'  whose  irides  are  freely  responsive  to  the  stimulus  of  light 
Some  practice  is  often  necessary  to  elicit  the  reflex,  ^^^len  the  power  to 
fix  the  attention  as  described  is  acquired,  other  luminous  sources  beside 
the  lamp  (small  window,  slit  in  a  blind,  etc.)  uiay  be  substituted  if 
desired.     Auto-examination  may  be  conducted.^^     The  degree  of  con- 

"Centralbl.  f.  Nerv.  u.  Psych.,  October,  1903,  p.  40 

*•  Kowalewsky,  Investigations  on  the  Innervation  in  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil, 
Eassan,  1885. 

*Haab,  Archiv  f.  Augenheilk.,  Bd.  xlvi. 
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traction  of  the  pupil  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  illumina- 
tion. If  a  piece  of  white  paper,  illuminated  by  a  source  of  light  not 
visible  to  the  patient,  be  substituted  for  the  lamp,  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil  is  less.  If  a  piece  of  black  paper  or  other  black  object  be  sub- 
stituted, there  is  no  contraction. 

Variation  in  the  position  of  the  source  of  illumination  causes  varia- 
tion in  the  degree  of  the  contraction  of  the  pupil.  If  the  flame  is  carried 
backward  beyond  45°  on  the  horizontal  plane,  letting  the  point  of  fixa- 
tion on  the  line  of  vision  be  represented  by  zero,  the  contraction  becomes 
less;  if  in  advance  of  45°,  greater.  The  reaction  also  becomes  less 
marked  if  the  source  of  illumination  is  above  or  below  the  horizontal 
plane. 

Both  pupils  are  affected  equally  with  the  light  falling  in  one  eye. 

The  reflex  apparently  depends  on  the  normal  condition  of  the  visual 
fibres  throughout  corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  retina  on  which  the 
light  falls  and  on  the  normal  condition  of  the  centrifugal  fibres  from 
the  cortex  that  are  concerned  in  this  reflex.  According  to  Haab,  the  cen- 
tripetal pupillary  light  reflex  fibres,  central  from  the  chiasm  at  least,  are 
not  necessary  (may  be  destroyed)  for  the  production  of  this  reflex. 

Cortex  Reflex. — Stimulation  of  the  cortex  has  been  found  to  produce 
an  influence  on  the  pupil,  causing  moderate  dilatation.  Many  investi- 
gators have  noted  the  fact  that  stimulation  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain, 
particularly  of  the  occipital  lobe,  would  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
Stimulation  of  the  anterior  four-fifths  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum 
has  caused  dilatation. 

Parsons,^^  experimenting  on  cats,  dogs,  and  monkeys,  found  that 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  **  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  crucial  sulcus  and  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  occipital  region" 
produced  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  AMien  the  cervical  sympathetic  was 
intact  the  pupils  became  widely  dilated,  producing  "  all  the  usual  effects 
of  excitation  of  the  nerves  themselves."  WTien  the  sympathetic  was 
destroyed  the  dilatation  was  not  abolished,  but  was  only  half  or  two- 
thirds  as  great  as  when  the  sympathetic  was  intact.  This  fact  was 
strongly  brought  out  when  only  one  sympathetic  was  destroyed,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  both  pupils  being  very  pronounced. 
With  division  of  the  sympathetic  and  of  the  third  nerve,  stimulation  of 
the  cortex  fails  to  affect  the  pupils ;  they  are  immobile  and  remain  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  dilated.  These  experiments  lead  Parsons  to  the  con- 
clusion that  cortical  stimulation  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil  both  by 

"Royal  London  Hospital  Reports,  June,  1904,  p.  20. 
20 
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stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  and  by  inhibition  of  the  sphincter  centre 
when  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  intact,  and  by  inhibition  of  the  sphinc- 
ter centre  when  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  destroyed. 

Braunstein  ^^  obtained  similar  results,  but  attributed  them  wholly  to 
inhibition  of  the  third  nerve. 

Evidence  of  obtaining  contraction  of  the  pupil  by  stimulating  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  cortex  is  not  wanting.  Schaefer  induced  strong  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  by  stimulating  the  quadrate  lobule  in  monkeys,  and 
Terrier  by  stimulating  the  middle  of  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brains  of  pigeons. 

Changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  by  the  will  is  claimed  by  some  to  be 
possible.  I  have  myself  observed  a  patient  who,  while  standing  before 
a  window,  looking  forward  into  space,  caused  his  pupils  to  dilate  and 
contract.  However,  it  is  so  difficult  to  dissociate  accommodative  effort 
in  these  cases  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely  that  these  move- 
ments of  the  pupil  are  purely  voluntary. 

Orbicularis  or  Lid  Reaction  (Gifford-Galassi ;  Westphal-Piltz). — This 
was  first  described  by  Von  Graefe  ^^  as  an  accompaniment  of  a  general 
contraction  of  ocular  muscles  excited  by  contraction  of  the  orbicularis. 
The  reaction  has  since  been  described  by  many  writers.  By  forcibly 
closing  the  eye  it  often  occurs  that  the  pupil  contracts.  If  the  lids  are 
held  open  by  a  speculum  or  by  other  means  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
close  the  lids,  the  pupil  in  many  individuals  will  contract 

Harold  Gifford,  in  writing  of  this  reflex,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
it  is  the  result  of  an  overflow  stimulus  passing  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
facial  to  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,  along  the  longitudinal  fasciculus. 
This  view  is  also  held  by  other  writers.  The  reflex  may  be  obtained  in 
normal  individuals,  but  often  fails.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  of  tabes  with 
failure  of  reaction  to  light  but  with  retention  of  convergence  and  a(^ 
commodation  reflex,  the  orbicularis  reflex  is  present  and  is  often  more 
energetic  than  the  convergence  reflex  (Westphal  and  others).  Uhthofif 
has  observed  cases  in  which,  witli  preserved  convergence  reflex,  the 
orbicularis  reflex  has  failed,  and,  conversely,  cases  witL  loss  of  con- 
vergence reflex  in  which  the  orbicularis  reflex  was  preserved.  Piltz 
found  the  orbicularis  reflex  preserved  in  41  to  43  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  tabes.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  cases  of  progressive 
paralysis. 

Gifford  ^^  writes  that  the  reflex  is  most  marked  in  individuals  whose 

"  Zurm  Lehre  v.  d.  Inner,  d.  Pupillenbewegung,  Braunschweig,  1894. 
"Graefe's  Archiv,  Bd.  i.,  H.  1,  p.  318. 
••Archives  of  Ophthal.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  402. 
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yision  is  poor  and  in  eyes  that  are  almost  blind.  While  he  does  not 
ascribe  much  of  diagnostic  value  to  the  reflex,  he  suggests  that  it  may  be 
of  use  to  determine  whether  the  sphincter  is  paralyzed  as  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  nucleus  of  tlie  third  nerve  or  in  brain  tumor ;  also  possibly 
to  determine  whether  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  due  to  a  mydriatic  in 
doubtful  cases.  Gifford  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reaction  depends 
chiefly  on  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle 
and  that  if,  as  Mendel  believes,  the  nerve  supply  to  this  part  of  the 
orbicularis  comes  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  nucleus,  the 
influence  on  the  sphincter  pupillai  is  easily  explained. 

Papillary  Reflex  on  Movement  of  the  Eyes. — The  size  of  the  pupil  is 
reduced  in  many  cases  by  forcible  abduction.  Uhthoff  ^^  has  observed 
this  reaction  in  some  cases  of  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  when  the  patient 
rotated  the  eye  outward  forcibly.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  by  forcible 
rotation  outward  has  been  observed  by  other  writers.  'No  pathological 
or  diagnostic  importance  has  been  attributed  to  it. 

PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS   IN   THE   PUPIL. 

The  possible  pathological  variations  in  the  pupil  may  be  stated  as 
follows  (Uhthoff) : 

1.  Loss  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex  with  retention  of  the  con- 
vergence and  accommodation  reflex.     (^Vrgyll-Robertson  pupil.) 

2.  Loss  of  convergence  and  accommodation  reflex  and  retention  of 
light  reflex. 

3.  Loss  of  the  pupillarj'  reflex  for  light,  convergence,  and  accommo- 
dation. 

4.  Ophthalmoplegia  interna,  loss  of  all  reflex  movements  of  the 
pupiL 

5.  Loss  of  direct  light  reflex  in  an  amaurotic  eye  and  consensual 
light  reflex  in  the  fellow-eye,  due  to  loss  of  vision  from  a  lesion  periph- 
eral to  the  chiasm  (*'  reflextaub/'  Ileddaeus). 

6.  Loss  of  sensory  or  psychical  reflex  action. 

7.  Abnormal  miosis  with  retention  of  light  and  convergence  reflexes, 
either  from  abnormal  stimulation  of  the  sphincter  pupillae,  which  may 
include  the  so-called  myotonic  pupillary  reaction,  or  from  paralysis  of 
the  dilatator  pupilla\ 

8.  Abnormal  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  retention  of  the  light 
and  convergence  reflex,  stimulation  of  the  dilatator  pupill®  (spastic 
mydriasis). 

"Graefe  Saemisch,  2  Aufl.,  Bd.  xi.,  H.  ii.,  p.  242. 
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9.  Anisocoria  (difference  in  size  of  pupils). 

10.  Changing  anisocoria. 

11.  Irregular  form  of  the  pupils. 

12.  Hippus. 

13.  Paradoxical  pupillary  reflex. 

14.  Hemianopic  pupillary  reaction. 

Argyll-Robertson  Pupil. — Loss  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex,  either  with 
miosis  (spinal  miosis,  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  absence  of  dilator 
nerve  impulse)  or  without  miosis  (sympathetic  not  paralyzed,  skin  re- 
flex retained),  constitutes  Argyll-Kobertson  pupil.  Both  irides  are 
similarly  affected  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  but  in  some  cases  (13 
per  cent.,  Rochon-Divignand  and  J.  Hettz)  it  is  unilateral  for  a  long 
time.  In  quite  a  large  percentage  of  cases  the  pupillary  light  reflex  is 
lost  in  one  eye  and  only  partly  lost  in  the  other. 

Miosis  is  present  in  almost  all  tabetic  cases. 

Paralysis  of  accommodation  of  one  or  both  eyes  may  accompany  the 
Argyll-Eobertson  pupil. 

The  convergence  pupillary  reflex  is  absent  in  a  small  percentage  of 
the  cases  of  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex.  Moeli  puts  it  at  1  per  cent ; 
Uhthoff  states  that  the  proportion  between  the  cases  with  loss  of  pupillary 
light  reflex  only  and  tliose  with  loss  of  convergence  light  reflex  also,  is 
3.5  to  1.  Argyll-Eobertson  pupil  has  been  observed  most  frequently  in 
tabes,  where,  according  to  Gowers,  it  is  present  in  80  per  cent ;  Stem, 
90  per  cent ;  Uhthoff,  67  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  pupils  are  of  the 
same  size  in  both  eyes  as  a  rule.  Of  the  oases  observed  by  Uhthoff  the 
pupils  were  unlike  in  size  in  25  per  cent. 

The  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  never  occurs  in  healthy  individuals.  In 
166  cases  of  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex,  Ilitlioff^®  found  67.6  per 
cent,  associated  with  tabes,  8.8  per  cent,  with  dementia  paralytica,  8.17 
per  cent  with  syphilis  without  tates,  5.87  per  cent,  with  other  cerebral 
diseases,  1.4  per  cent,  with  multiple  sclerosis,  2.0  per  cent  with  railway 
spine  and  injury  of  the  head,  0.7  per  cent,  with  congenital  feebleminded- 
ness, 0.7  per  cent,  with  liystero-epile])sy,  0.7  ]>er  cent,  with  abuse  of 
tobacco,  0.7  per  cent,  with  lieniiana^sthosia  dextram,  3.0  per  cent,  with 
no  assignable  cause.  It  has  been  observed  in  hypertrophic  peripheral 
neuritis  (Dejerine),  in  polyencephalitis  luvniorrhagica,  and  in  ]X)ly- 
neuritis  alcoholica. 

Ulithoff'"*^   has  collected  the  statistics  of  Moeli,   Siemerling,   and 

"Berlin,  klin.  Woch..  1886,  No.  3. 

"  Graefe  Sacniisch,  Handbuch,  2d  ed.,  chap.  xxii.  p.  223. 
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Thomsen^  embracing  4000  cases  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  (in- 
mates of  asylums).  Absence  of  pupillary  light  reflex  was  found  in  492, 
distributed  as  follows:  Progressive  paralysis,  85.5  per  cent. ;  tabes,  4.25 
per  cent.;  syphilis,  1.83  per  cent;  multiple  sclerosis,  1.2  per  cent; 
injury  to  head,  0.6  per  cent. ;   paranoia  and  epilepsy,  2  per  cent. 

Loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex  is,  as  a  rule,  permanent,  since  it  occurs 
the  greater  number  of  times  as  an  accompaniment  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  that  are  progressive.  It  is  sometimes  present  in  cases 
of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  which  tend  to  recover;  under  these 
circumstances  the  pupillary  light  reflex  may  be  re-established.  Sulzer  '® 
observed  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex  in  the  early  stage  of  syphilis  in 
11  of  53  cases  examined.  He  followed  the  pupillary  anomaly  in  some 
of  the  cases,  ascertaining  that  the  condition  may  develop  within  three 
months  after  the  primary  sore.  He  states  that  in  general  the  loss  of 
pupillary  light  reflex  in  such  cases  is  transitory. 

It  is  held  by  some  writers  that  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  is  inter- 
mittent in  some  cases.  Tanzi  ^®  reports  such  a  condition  in  a  case  of 
progressive  paralysis.  Uhthoff  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  occur 
in  tabes,  but  thinks  that  it  may  occur  in  less  confirmed  pathological 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex  is  recognized  as  often  being  a  very 
early  symptom  of  tabes. 

Dejerine,*^  Dufour,*^  and  Uhthoff  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  cases 
of  Argyll-Robertson  are  due  to  syphilis.  This  view  is  combated  by 
others.  Jaffray  has  observ^cd  it  in  aortic  disease.  P.  Maria  regards  this 
form  of  pupil  as  an  evidence  of  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord  which  may  or  may  not  be  syphilitic. 

8eai  of  the  Lesion. — It  has  been  stated  that  one-sided  loss  of  pupil- 
lary light  reflex  occurs  and  that  in  certain  cases  loss  of  convergence  reflex 
and  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation  occur ;  also  that  miosis  is  most 
frequently  present  in  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex.  Heddaeus  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  lesion  in  cases  of  one-sided  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex 
affects  the  centrifugal  fasciculus  of  nerve-fibres  which  Jproceed  from  the 
sphincter  nucleus,  the  fasciculus  for  the  accommodation  reflex  remaining 
uninjured.  If  the  fasciculus  from  the  accommodation  nucleus  is  in- 
volved, there  is  total  one-sided  iridoplegia.  The  consensual  reaction  of 
the  fellow-eye  is  not  affected.    Others  regard  the  one-sided  loss  of  pupil- 

"  Ann.  de  Dermatol,  et  de  Syph.,  March,  1901. 

"Riv.  di  patol.  nerv.  e.  ment.,  iv.  S.  385. 

••Soc.  de  Neurologie  de  Paris,  June  15,  1902. 

"BuU.  de  la  Soc.  mC»d.  des  HOpitaux  de  Paris,  January  13,  1902. 
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lary  li^t  reflex  as  a  nuclear  affection.  Uhthoff  is  of  the  opinion  that 
lesion  of  the  portion  of  the  centripetal  pupillary  light  reflex  fibres  lying 
between  the  tractus  or  external  geniculate  body  and  the  sphincter  nucleus 
has  more  in  its  favor.  If  there  is  a  lesion  of  this  bundle  on  both  sides 
at  this  point,  the  light  reflex  will  be  abolished.  Miosis  might  be  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  the  sphincter  nucleus,  an  extension  of  the  process 
to  this  centre,  but  UlithoflF  believes  that  the  miosis  is  due  to  a  lesion  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic. 

Pathological  research  in  cases  of  loss  of  pupillary  reaction  has 
afforded  but  little  light  on  the  subject.  Pinoles,  Zeri,  and  others,  in 
examining  microscopically  the  brains  of  tabetics,  found  pathological 
changes  in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Round-cell  infiltration 
was  found  in  this  locality  by  Kostenitsch.  In  the  examination  of  20 
cases  of  progressive  paralysis  with  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  Schutz** 
found  pathological  changes  in  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  gray  substance  in 
the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  (sclerosis)  to  which  he  attributed  the  loss  of 
the  pupillary  light  reflex ;  however,  he  was  not  able  to  demonstrate  any 
particular  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  as  being  concerned  in  this  degeneration. 
Siemerling  and  Boedeker  have  met  with  similar  changes,  also  with 
minute  hemorrhages  in  this  tissue.  The  cases  of  Moeli  (page  291) 
and  Monakow,  who  found  in  a  case  of  one-sided  loss  of  pupillary  li^t 
reflex  a  small  sclerosed  focus  in  the  tissue  between  the  sphincter  nucleus 
and  the  external  geniculate  body,  apparently  involving  the  centripetal 
pupillary  light  reflex  bundle  as  it  passes  from  the  tractus  to  the  sphincter 
nucleus,  support  Uhthoff's  position. 

A  number  of  investigators  refer  the  lesion  to  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Wolf  **^  fonnd  that  in  cases  of  tabes  and  also  general 
paralysis  in  which  the  light  reflex  was  lost  and  the  knee-jerk  intact,  the 
lesion  affected  the  posterior  colunms  of  the  cervical  cord.  In  cases  in 
which  the  pupillary  light  reflex  was  retained  and  the  knee-jerk  was 
lost,  the  cord  was  affected  below  the  third  or  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  In 
cases  in  which  both  pupillary  light  reflex  and  knee-jerk  were  lost,  the 
entire  cord  was  affected.  Others  have  made  similar  observations.  These 
investigators  have  failed  to  examine  the  brain  tissue  in  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle  to  determine  whether  it  was  or  was  not  involved.  Cases 
of  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex  with  intact  cord  have  been  reported 
(Dejerine)  and  cases  of  cervical  tabes  with  retained  pupillary  light 
reflex  have  also  been  reported  (Buck). 


*»  Archiv  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  xxii.,  H.  3,  S.  527. 
*■  Ibid.,  xxxii.,  H.  i.,  S.  57. 
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Recently  Marina**  has  examined  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  ciliary 
nerves  in  cases  of  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex  and  claims  to  have  found 
pathological  changes  in  all  of  the  cases.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
seat  of  the  lesion  is  in  these  structures. 

Ruge  advances  the  hypothesis  that  disease  of  the  ciliospinal  centre 
is  followed  by  atrophy  of  s\nnpathetic  nervous  elements  in  the  ciliary 
ganglion,  causing  an  interruption  in  the  reflex  arc.  The  reflex  irido- 
plegia  of  tabes  is  brought  about  in  this  way,  making  a  double  lesion 
unnecessary  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 

Clinical  and  pathological  evidence  regarding  the  site  of  the  lesion 
in  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex  to  the  present  time  fails  of  positive 
localization.  The  weight  of  evidence  indicates  a  lesion  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  third  and  the  occasional  accompaniment  of  paralysis 
of  extrinsic  eye-muscles  as  well  as  the  ciliary  muscles  makes  the  supposi- 
tion plausible. 

Loss  of  Convergence  Accommodation  Reflex  and  Retention  of  Light  Reflex. 
— This  condition  is  rarely  met  with.  It  occurs  in  most  cases  of  con- 
genital absence  of  convergence,  in  some  cases  in  which  the  power  of 
convergence  is  lost;  also  in  some  cases  in  which  the  convergence  is 
abandoned,  as  in  loss  of  tlie  vision  of  one  eye  or  in  conditions  in  which 
one  eye  is  not  used.  It  has  been  observed  in  tabes,  but  must  be  ex- 
tremely rare,  as  Uhthoff  writes  that  he  has  never  seen  it.  The  author 
has  observed  it  in  syphilitic  basal  meningitis,  and  it  has  been  seen  in 
progressive  paralysis,  myelitis,  and  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigeraina. 

The  site  of  the  lesion  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  brain  tissue  imme- 
diately below  the  sphincter  and  accommodation  nucleus,  so  placed  as  to 
involve  the  fasciculus  of  fibres  which,  according  to  Hcddaeus,  joins  the 
convergence  centre  with  the  oculomotor  nerve. 

Lobs  of  convergence  pupillary  reaction  may  affect  one  pupil  alone  or 
both  pupils.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  common.  The  convergence 
reaction  is  seldom  absent  in  tabes,  but  it  occurs  in  some  cases.  Sulzer  ^^ 
reports  two  cases  of  absence  of  convergence  and  light  reflex  in  53  cases 
of  early  syphilis.  Moeli  ^^  reports  it  in  one  per  cent,  of  500  cases  ex- 
amined. Uhthoff  ^"^  found  absence  of  the  convergence  pupillary  reflex 
in  syphilis,  8  cases;  tabes,  3  cases;  progressive  paralysis,  2  cases; 
injury,  2  cases ;  "  cold,''  1  case ;  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  1  case ; 
tumor  of  the  brain,  1  case ;  no  assignable  cause,  12  cases.    Convergence 

••Ann.  d.  Neurologic,  vol.  xix.  p.  209. 
••Ann.  de  Dermatol,  et  de  Syph.,  March,  1901. 
••Centralbl.  f.  prakt.  Au^enheilk.,  1885,  p.  272. 
"Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1880,  No.  3. 
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pupillary  paralysis  has  been  observed  also  after  diphtheria,  aloohol 
intoxication,  tuberculosis,  Basedow's  disease. 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  convergence  and  accommodation  pupil- 
lary reaction  is  lost,  mydriasis  is  present,  even  when  the  power  of 
accommodation  is  preserved. 

Ophthalmoplegia  interna  is  a  term  given  to  the  condition  of  isolated 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillie  and  the  ciliary  muscles  without  in- 
volvement of  the  extrinsic  eye-muscles.  The  lesion  in  these  cases  is 
without  doubt  nuclear.  It  is  most  frequently  unilateral,  but  may  be 
bilateral.  Not  infrequently  the  sphincter  will  be  involved  first,  the 
ciliary  muscle  later ;  the  reverse  may  occur.  In  rare  cases  there  may  be 
isolated  paralysis  of  one  or  the  other  muscle. 

In  regard  to  the  cause,  Uhthoff  has  collected  30  cases.  Syphilis  was 
the  cause  in  23.3  per  cent. ;  tabes,  10  per  cent. ;  progressive  paralysis, 
6.6  per  cent;  traumatism,  6.6  per  cent;  cold,  3.3  per  cent;  intra- 
cranial disease,  6,6  per  cent. ;  cause  unknown,  40  per  cent  The  pro- 
portion of  unilateral  to  bilateral  was  approximately  2  to  1.  Syphilis  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent  cause.  In  six  cases  observed  by  the  writer  a 
history  of  syphilis  was  obtained  in  all,  and  in  all  the  primary  syphilitic 
lesion  had  occurred  many  years  before.  Post-diphtheritic  ophthalmo- 
plegia interna  has  been  observed. 

In  quite  a  high  percentage  of  cases  other  portions  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  third  nerve  and  the  nucleus  of  tlie  fourth  and  sixth  nerves  become 
involved.  The  condition  of  partial  or  complete  ophthalmoplegia  externa 
develops.  At  times  paralysis  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  follows  paralysis 
of  tlie  extrinsic  muscles. 

Prognosis. — Unilateral  ophthalmoplegia  interna  may  remain  for 
many  years  unchanged,  but  the  greater  number  of  cases  recover  partly 
or  wholly  or  are  complicated  by  involvement  of  other  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Double  ophthalmoplegia  interna  is  not  as  a  rule  so  apt 
to  remain  unchanged. 

Loss  of  sensory  or  psychical  reflex  action  will  occur  in  any  case  in 
which  there  is  a  lesion  affecting  the  dilator  pupillary  tract  Destruction 
of  the  ciliospinal  centre,  with  consequent  miosis ;  of  the  superior  gang- 
lion of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  which  produces  the  symptom  complex 
of  ptosis,  miosis,  enophthalmus,  and  reduction  in  the  tension  of  the 
globe;  of  the  centrifugal  dilator  tract  distal  to  the  ganglion  with  the 
consequent  miosis,  all  produce  loss  of  sensory  and  psychical  reflex,  with- 
out abolishing  the  light  reflexes. 

Loss  of  the  sensorv'  reflex  occurs  in  all  cases  of  tabes  with  miosis  and 
Argj'U-Eobertson  pupil.    It  is  in  fact  absent  in  all  individuals  who  from 
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any  cause  present  miosis  witL  la^s  of  pypillary  light  reflex.  It  mi^jr  1^90 
be  absent  in  cases  of  miosis  \\  ith  retention  of  the  light  reflex  Wliea  Aii 
occurs,  lesion  of  the  dilator  tract  in  sorae  part  is  the  cause.  Aside  tf^m 
tabes,  this  condition  occurs  in  progressive  paralysis,  8ome  cflfcies  oi 
ffyplulis,  multiple  selerosisj  and  traumatism* 

This  reflex  is  retained  in  all  normal  individuals  and  in  those  with- 
out miosis  in  whom  the  pupillary  light  reflex  is  retained. 

In  cases  of  miosis  with  loss  of  sensory  reflex,  mydriatics  effect  a 
partial  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  prohably  by  direct  effect  on  the  dilator 
mnsele-fibres. 

Abnormal  iniosis  with  retention  of  light  and  convergence  reflex  may 
occur  from  abnormal  stimulation  of  the  sphincter  piipillje  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  dilatator  pupilla?  (paralysis  of  the  sympathetic). 

Stimulation  miosis  (spastic  miosis)  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
spasm  of  accommodation.  This  may  be  brought  about  by  hemorrhagic 
encephalitis,  brain  tumor,  or  abscess  which  does  not  involve  the  sphincter 
nucleus,  but  simply  stimulates  or  irritates  ihc  neurons  of  this  group  of 
nerve  cells.  If  the  brain  disease  advances  and  destroys  the  sphincter 
nucleus,  dilatation  supersedes  miosis.  Spastic  mi«>sia  may  lx>  due  to  the 
influence  of  light  in  individuals  with  hypersensitive  retina?,  as  in  neu- 
rasthenia and  in  h\7>eremia  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  and,  accord* 
ing  to  Heddaeus,  in  the  first  stages  of  ah'oholic  aud^lyopia,  abnt»nuul  use 
of  the  eyes  and  as  a  result  of  excessive  sexual  indulgence.  Excessive 
synergistic  contraction  of  the  pupils,  occurring  in  liypornielropt's  who 
are  obliged  to  converge  excessively  in  order  to  aceouimodutc  sufficiently, 
especially  in  the  early  stage  of  presbyopia,  may  produce  spastic  miosis. 
This  may  also  occur  in  emmetropic  eyes  in  cases  of  weakness  of  the 
intemi. 

Except  that  produced  by  miotics,  spastic  miosis  results  in  narrowing 
the  pupil  to  a  greater  degree  tlian  anything  else.  The  pupil  contracts 
veiy  slightly  to  light  and  acconimodation  and  is  influenced  to  sorae  de- 
gree by  miotics.  It  differs  from  paralytic  miosis  in  that  mydriatics 
cause  dilatation  ad  nmximnm. 

Cases  of  alternating  spastic  miosis  and  mydriasis  have  been  reported 
by  Bielschowsky,^®  in  one  of  whic4i  alteninting  miosis  and  mydriasis 
occurred  in  the  right  eve  at  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  There 
was  right  partiaroculomotor  paralysis.  When  mydriasis  was  present, 
there  was  slight  divergence.  When  miosis  came  on,  the  eye  turned 
inward  and  downward* 


*»KHn,  Monatsbtatt  f.  Augenlieiik.,  Bd.  xvi.  p> 
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The  myotonic  pupillary  reaction  of  Saenger  ^^  is  closely  allied  to  spas- 
tic miosis.  This  reaction  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tonic  spasm  and  may  be 
excited  by  light,  convergence  and  aecommodadoiij  and  by  the  orbicu- 
laris reflexes.  It  is  characterized  by  a  very  slow  recovery  from  the  mio- 
sis occasioned  by  the  stimnli  mentioned.  ^\Tien  the  stimulus  is  removed, 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  whieli  normally  follows  the  reflex  miosis  very 
rapidly,  takes  place  slowly ;   that  is,  in  from  one-half  to  ten  minutes. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  observed  only  in  patients  with  disease  of 
the  nervous  system,  Saenger  observed  it  in  a  case  of  suspected  tabes. 
The  pupillary  light  reflex  was  lost*  The  patient  was  consciotis  of  the 
excessive  contraction  of  the  pupil,  he  experienced  a  strained  or  cramped 
feeling  in  tlie  temple  and  forehead.  Distance  objects  were  blurred  at 
this  time,  indicating  spasm  of  accommodation,  Piltz  has  observed  the 
myotonic  pupillaiy^  reaction  in  general  paresis  with  loss  of  pupillary 
light  reflex. 

Saenger  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  site  of  the  lesion  is  in  the  iris  and 
that  the  condition  is  analogous  to  Thomsen's  disease. 

Abnomial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  retention  ol  the  light  and  conver- 
gence reflexes  (spastic  mydriasih J  is  met  with  in  eases  of  stimulation  of 
the  cervical  s;jTnpathetic,  whether  due  to  inflammatory  processes  affect- 
ing the  ciliospinal  centre  or  superior  cervical  ganglion  or  by  sensory  or 
psychical  influences.  It  may  accompany  intracranial  effusions  and 
intracranial  tumor. ^'"  Abnormal  dilatation  has  Ijcen  observed  after  epi- 
leptic seizures,  premonitory  to  locomotor  ataxia,  in  acute  mania,  and  in 
melancholia.  Bnmte^^  observed  excessive  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in 
fifteen  cases  of  catalep^^y,  with  retention  of  light  and  convergence  re- 
flexes, in  marked  anaemia,  aud  sometimes  in  imlieciles.  It  is  often 
present  in  cases  of  intestinal  irritation,  as  from  helminths.  The  pupils 
are  dilated  and  fixed  in  amaurosis,  in  complete  paralysis  of  both  third 
nerves,  and  when  mydriatics  have  been  used. 

Anisocoria,— Diff'erence  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  is  frequently  ob- 
served. Slight  differences  may  exist  imder  perfectly  normal  conditions 
(page  288).  Pronounced  differences  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  is 
pathological  ahnost  without  exception.  Difference  in  the  size  of  the 
pupils,  the  abnormal  pupil  being  smaUer  than  its  felIo%v,  will  occur  in 

**Neurolog,  CcntralbL,  vol.  xxi.  p.  837. 

**Whcn  in  the  course  of  intracranial  diaeaae  of  any  kind,  miosis  gives  way  to 
mydriasis,  the  symptom  is  one*  of  grave  import,  aa  it  signifies  partial  or  complete 
paralysis  of  the  sphinclLT  nuelcua  either  by  direct  involvement  or  by  excessive 
presisure;  paralyses  of  other  branches  of  the  third  nerve  often  accompany  or  foUow 
ibis  condition. 

**Centralbl.  f.  Near.  u.  Psych.,  October,  1903,  p,  41. 
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paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  affecting  one  side,  when  a  miotic  has  been 
used,  when  there  is  congestion  of  the  iris. 

The  abnormal  pupil  will  be  larger  than  its  fellow  when  there  is 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  on  one  side,  when  a  mydriatic  has  been 
used  in  one  eye  only,  when  there  is  paralysis  of  the  centripetal  fibres  of 
the  pupillary  light  reflex  arc,  after  a  blow  that  has  produced  paresis  of 
the  sphincter  pupilla?,  in  increase  of  intra-ocular  tension  affecting  one 
eye  more  than  the  other,  in  paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi,  in  disease  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  affecting  the  sphincter  portion. 

Inequality  of  the  pupils  "  may  lead  one  to  suspect  locomotor  ataxia, 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  unilateral  lesion  of  the  third  or  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  pain  in  a  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  carotid  aneurism 
or  tumor  of  the  neck,  unilateral  cranial  lesion,  unilateral  acute  glau- 
coma." 

A  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  is  common  in  tabes.  Of  166 
cases  examined  by  Uhthoff,  25  per  cent,  presented  a  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  pupils.  In  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  syringomyelia  the 
pupils  are  uneven,  due  to  involvement  of  the  ciliospinal  centre.  Schau- 
man  '*  has  noted  a  difference  in  the  pupils  of  723  subjects.  The  num- 
ber includes  401  subjects,  or  55.5  per  cent.,  with  no  organic  lesions 
but  some  neurosis,  including  11  with  exophthalmic  goitre,  4  epileptics, 
and  3  with  chorea.  In  the  remaining  322,  or  44.5  per  cent.,  there 
were  organic  lesions,  including  tuberculosis  in  6.8  per  cent,  and  some 
vascular  affection  in  5.5  per  cent.  Wlien  anisocoria  is  not  due  to  an 
organic  lesion,  it  is  tlic  expression  of  an  asthenic  diathesis  or  a  sign 
of  hereditary  degeneracy. 

Irregularity  of  the  Pupils. — Piltz  ^^  observed  in  a  new-bom  child  that 
the  pupil  was  not  circular,  but  that  it  soon  became  so.  He  concludes 
that  synergetic  action  of  the  various  parts  of  the  iris  does  not  obtain 
at  birth,  but  soon  asserts  itself. 

WTien  irregularity  of  the  pupil  is  observed,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
mydriatic  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  synechiie.  Irregularity  of  the 
pupil  consists  in  irregularities  in  the  margin  of  the  pupil  due  to  de- 
fective inner\"ation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  muscles  of  the  iris. 
Thus  lesion  of  the  outer  branch  of  the  long  ciliary  nerves  causes  con- 
traction of  the  upper  outer  half  or  quadrant  of  the  iris  and  a  flattening 
of  the  pupil  in  that  part.  The  inner  branch  of  these  nerv'es  supplies 
the  lower  inner  half  of  the  iris.  The  various  nerve-fibres  from  the 
sphincter  nucleus  are  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  the  sphincter 

"Abstract,  Journal  Am.  Med.  Asso.,  July  11,  1903,  p.  143. 
"Neurol.  Centralbl.,  1903,  vol.  xxii.  p.  662. 
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pupillaB  and  lesion  of  a  part  of  these  fibres  would  cause  paralysis  of 
portions  of  the  sphincter  pupilla  only. 

Piltz  divides  irregularities  of  the  pupil  not  due  to  synechia  into 
two  classes — (1)  changing;    (2)  constant. 

Changing  irregularities  present  the  following  conditions.  When 
the  pupillary  light  reflex  is  tested,  some  parts  of  the  iris  contract  while 
other  parts  do  not.  In  a  few  days  the  part  that  was  stationary  is 
active,  the  other  parts  becoming  stationary.  Piltz  has  observed  this 
form  in  progressive  paralysis  and  in  katatonia.  He  observed  a  case 
in  which  on  the  21st  of  January,  1899,  the  right  pupil  was  eccentrically 
displaced  downward  and  outward;  on  the  24th  of  January  the  same 
pupil  was  displaced  upward  and  outward.  The  pupillary  light  reflex 
was  lost  in  both  eyes  and  convergence  reflex  reduced.  The  orbicularis 
reflex  was  preserved  to  some  degree.  Piltz  is  of  the  opinion  that 
changing  paralysis  is  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  lesion  in  the  nucleus. 

Fixed  irregularities  are  due  to  lesions  in  the  nerves  that  innervate 
the  iris  that  are  more  or  less  constant.  Piltz  observed  seven  cases  of 
progressive  paralysis,  with  irregular  pupils  in  six.  The  inmates  of  a 
Swiss  asylum  for  the  insane  showed  irregular  pupils  in  42  per  cent. 
Of  62  cases  of  tabes,  29  per  cent,  presented  irregular  pupils.  Intra- 
ocular conditions  not  infrequently  cause  irregularity  of  the  pupil,  and 
intra-orbital  conditions  may  cause  injury  of  a  long  or  short  ciliary 
nerve  or  destruction  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  but  these  cases  are  very 
rare.  Joffroy*^*  states  that  within  the  last  ten  months  preceding  the 
writing  of  his  article  he  had  not  seen  a  case  of  Argj^ll-Robertson  pupil 
that  did  not  show  some  irregularity  of  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  He 
regards  the  condition  as  often  the  first  sign  of  advancing  disease  of  the 
innervation  of  the  iris  which  eventually  goes  on  to  complete  loss  of  the 
pupillary  light  reflex  (Argyll-Robertson  pupil)  and  in  some  cases  to 
ophthalmoplegia  interna.  Piltz  has  observed  that  irregularities  in  the 
pupillary  margin  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  progressive  paralysis; 
that  in  incipient  progressive  paralysis  it  is  at  times  the  first  and  only 
symptom ;  and  it  is  sometimes  the  very  first  sign  of  the  development  of 
Argyll-Kobertson  pupil.  The  changes  observed  indicate  that  they  are 
due  to  disease  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  iris  or  to  their  nuclei. 

Hippus. — Under  certain  conditions,  especially  when  both  eyes  are 
shaded  from  the  light  and  then  quickly  imcovered,  the  patient  being 
placed  before  a  window  or  other  source  of  light,  the  pupils  will  alter- 
nately dilate  and  contract.     This  change  in  size  of  the  pupil  under 

*•  Rev.  neurologique,  1902,  p.  275. 
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uniform  illumination  and  without  the  influence  of  accommodation  or 
convergence  is  known  as  hippus.  It  is  a  clonic  spasm  of  the  sphincter 
pupiUffi  (Fick).  It  may  not  be  associated  with  impaired  vision,  but 
is  occasionally  observed  in  developing  cataract.  It  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  nystagmus.  It  is  also  seen  in  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy, disseminated  sclerosis,  cerebrospinal  sclerosis,  in  acute  menin- 
gitis, and  in  some  cases  of  brain  tumor.  In  observing  the  changes  in 
the  size  of  the  pupil,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  normal  oscillation 
differs  much  in  different  individuals.  In  patients  with  irides  that  react 
very  readily  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  oscillation  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  irides  that  react  slowly.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  where 
normal  oscillation  leaves  off  and  abnormal  oscillation  begins. 

According  to  Schrameck,^*^  hippus  occurs  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  paresis  of  the  extrinsic  ocular  muscles,  particularly  when  improve- 
ment is  taking  place.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  case  of  absence  of 
pupillary  light  reflex  (Uhthoff),  also  in  a  case  of  double  amaurosis 
(Ewitzky). 

Pttradozical  Reflex. — Piltz '®  classifies  the  paradoxical  reflexes  '  as 
follows:  (1)  Paradoxical  reflex  (a)  on  near  vision,  convergence  dila- 
tion of  the  pupil;  (6)  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  distance  vision. 
(2)  True  paradoxical  pupillary  reflex,  (a)  dilatation  by  bright  light; 
(6)  contraction  of  the  pupil  when  the  light  is  withdrawn,  with  sub- 
divisions (aa)  rapid  dilation  without  preceding  contraction  or  (66) 
pupil  contracts  without  j)rece(ling  dilation. 

Experiments  on  rabbits  and  other  animals  have  shown  that  section 
of  Ihe  cervical  sympatlictic  on  one  side  causes  constriction  of  the  pupil, 
and  removal  of  the  superior  cers'ical  ganglion  on  the  opposite  side 
causes  slightly  greater  constriction  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side,  but 
under  certain  conditions,  excitements,  aniesthcsia,  dyspnoea,  the  pupil 
on  the  side  of  the  excised  su])erior  cervical  ganglion  Ix^comes  more  dilated 
than  on  the  side  of  the  divided  nerve.  This  j)lienonienon  has  been 
termed  paradoxical  pupil-dilatation.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
pupil  on  the  side  of  the  excised  suj)erior  cervical  sympathetic  may 
become  larger  than  its  fellow  even  when  the  cervical  sympathetic  on 
the  other  side  has  not  been  divided. 

Lodato*^*^  writes  of  the  paradoxical  pupillary  reaction  following 
sympathectomy  and  states  that  when  chloroform  is  given,  tlie  pupil  on 


"Klin.  Monatsblt.  f.  Augonheilk.,  May,  1902,  pp.  45,  46. 
"Neurol.  Centralbl.,  20,  22,  1002. 
•»  Arch.  di.  ottal.,  vol.  x.,  3,  4,  1902. 
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the  operated  side  dilates  more  considerably  than  on  the  non-operated 
side. 

The  dilatation  must  be  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  tone  of  the 
dilatator  pupilla?  muscle  due  to  the  excitation,  independent  of  lie  influ- 
ence of  the  dilator  nerve-fibres  in  their  relation  to  the  superior  cervical 
sympathetic  ganglion. 

Paradoxical  pupillary  reflex  is  rare.  It  has  been  observed  only 
in  patients  affected  with  grave  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Bock  '*  mentions  two  cases ;  both  were  tabetic.  In  one  patient  there 
were  grave  lesions  of  the  sympathetic  with  increased  redness  and  sweat- 
ing of  one  side  of  the  face.  The  paradoxical  reaction  was  more  marked 
on  the  side  of  greater  redness  and  sweating  of  the  face.  The  vision  in 
this  eye  was  greatly  reduced.  The  reaction  was  obtained  from  the  fel- 
low-eye which  possessed  %  vision  but  to  less  degree.  The  reaction  in 
this  case  was  obtained  by  subjecting  the  eyes  to  the  influence  of  bright 
light,  dilatation  instead  of  contraction  following. 

Accommodative  paradoxical  pupillary  reaction  sometimes  occurs 
in  patients  with  grave  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Piltz 
mentions  the  rarity  of  true  paradoxical  pupillary  reaction  and  cites 
but  five  cases,  all  occurring  in  patients  with  advanced  disease  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Paradoxical  pupillary  reaction  may  be  confounded  with  hippus, 
the  changes  in  the  pupil  which  occur  in  convergence  and  divergence, 
the  effect  of  heat,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  pupil  after  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  orbicularis  and  the  production  of  tlie  so-called  lid  reflex. 

More  than  half  of  the  reported  cases  of  paradoxical  pupillary  re- 
action have  been  reported  as  occurring  in  tabes,^^  but  Uhthoff  writes  ** 
that  in  all  of  the  vast  number  of  patients  observed  by  him  he  has  never 
seen  a  true  case  of  paradoxical  pupillary  reaction.  Cases  have  been 
observed  occurring  in  progressive  paralysis,  multiple  sclerosis,  brain 
syphilis. 

The  Hemianopic  Pupillary  Rcflcx.ci — Lesions  of  the  brain  situated 
centrally  from  the  cerebral  end  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex  arc,  inter- 
fering with  vision,  do  not  interfere  with  the  pupillary  light  reflex.  A 
lesion  situated  in  the  internal  capsule  affecting  the  visual  fibres  on  their 
way  to  the  cortical  visual  area,  or  a  lesion  of  the  visual  area,  will  pro- 
duce blindness  on  one  or  both  sides  w-ithout  abolishing  the  pupillary 

«•  Graefe's  Archiv,  Bd.  xvii.,  H.  2,  S.  244. 

"•Muchin  Money,  Lancet,  1889,  p.  173;    Abadie  and  others. 

«»Graefe  Saemisch,  2d,  Bd.  xi.,  T.  ii.  p.  240. 

«  Wernicke,  Fortschrift  d.  Med.,  January  15,  1883,  Bd.  i..  No.  2. 
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li^t  reflex.  This  is  therefore  a  valuable  symptom  in  determining  the 
location  of  a  lesion  affecting  the  vision.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Haab  reflex  (page  304)  may  interfere  with  the  observation  of  this 
reflex.  In  regard  to  this,  Haab  writes :  "  In  hemianopsia  due  to  cor- 
tical lesions  my  reflex  is  not  a  disturbing  factor,  as  the  lesion  destroys 
the  power  of  fixing  the  attention." 

The  relation  of  lesions  of  the  cortical  visual  areas  and  the  optic 
radiations  to  the  pupillary  light  reflex  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Lesion  of  the  cortical  visual  area  on  one  side  gives  homonymous 
hemianopsia  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  visual  fields,  with  fully  pre- 
served pupillary  light  reflex. 

2.  Lesion  of  the  cortical  visual  area  on  both  sides  gives  total  blind- 
ness with  fully  preserved  pupillary  light  reflex. 

3.  Lesion  of  the  tractus  on  one  side  and  the  cortical  visual  area 
on  the  other  side  gives  total  blindness  with  pupillary  light  reflex  pre- 
served on  the  half  of  the  retina  corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  affected 
visual  area. 

4.  Lesion  of  both  tracts  causes  complete  blindness  with  complete 
loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex.®^ 

•For  cuts  of  the  pupiUary  light  reflex  in  hemianopsia,  see  Plate  II 
facing  page  290. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

PBEIPHERAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH,  SEVENTH,  AND 
CERVICAL  SYMPATHETIC  NERVES:  OCULAR  LESIONS 
CAUSED  BY  THEMj    TREATMENT. 

By  EDWARD  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

THE   FIFTH    NERVE. 

The  differentiation  betv\'een  central  and  peripheral  lesions  of  the 
fifth  nerve  will  often  depend  on  the  location  of  the  sensations,  or  the 
lack  of  sensation,  experienced.  Sensations  referred  to  the  whole  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerve  or  to  widely  separated  portions  are  probably  cen- 
tral in  origin.  Those  confined  to  the  region  of  a  single  branch  are  prob- 
ably peripheral. 

Anatomy. — The  portions  of  the  fifth  nerve  having  close  relations 
with  the  eye  and  its  appendages  are  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxil- 
lary divisions,  particularly  the  former. 

Before  leaving  the  skull  the  ophthalmic  division  itself  divides  into 
lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal  branches,  which  enter  the  orbit  throu^ 
the  sphenoidal  fissure.  The  lachr;)Tnal  branch,  entering  the  orbit 
towards  the  temporal  end  of  the  fissure,  passes  to  the  region  of  the  lach- 
rymal gland,  to  which  it  supplies  several  filaments ;  and  is  distributed 
to  the  conjunctiva  and  portions  of  the  skin  indicated  in  Fig.  1.*  The 
frontal  branch,  entering  through  the  upper  middle  portion  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  passes  forward  near  the  roof  of  the  orbit  to  the 
supra-orbital  foramen  or  notch,  through  which  a  portion  emerges  as  the 
supra-orbital  branch,  the  supratrochlear  having  been  previously  given 
off  to  emerge  from  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  nasal  branch, 
entering  the  orbit  slightly  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  frontal  branch,  passes 
along  the  nasal  wall  of  the  orbit,  enters  the  ethmoid  tlirough  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  foramen,  and  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the  nose  (See  Page  15). 

The  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  nerve,  passing  through  the  fora- 
men rotundum  across  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa  and  through  the  infra- 
orbital canal  emerges  from  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  Its  temporal 
and  malar  branches,  given  off  in  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  pass  through 
the  malar  bone;  and  the  palpebral  and  nasal  branches,  given  off  after 
it  emerges  from  the  foramen,  are  distributed  to  the  lids,  conjunctiva, 
and  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
320 
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The  general  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  to  the 
skin  of  the  head  and  face  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  most  important  anastomoses  of  the  trigeminus  are  those  with  the 
sympathetic  nerves,  especially  its  connection  with  the  ciliary  ganglion. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  beside  the  superficial  distribution  indi- 


Fio.  1.— Normal  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerre  to  the  face.     1.  r— ophthalmic  dlyision ;  f .  V- 
perior  maxillarjr ;  5.  T— inferior  maxillary.     The  names  on  the  different  areas  Indicate  the  branches 
iiq>|dying  them.    (Flower.) 

cated  in  Fig.  1  the  fifth  is  also  tlie  ner\'e  of  general  sensation  for  the 
anterior  part  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ear, 
nose,  throat,  accessory  siniisci?,  the  mouth,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pharynx. 

Physiology. — Besides  scrv^ing  to  transmit  the  impressions  of  touch, 
pressure,  and  temperature,  and  to  excite  pain,  the  fifth  nerve  is  con- 
cerned in  verv^  important  reflexes.  ITyperirmia  in  response  to  corneal 
irritation  may  involve  the  vessels  of  the  optic  disk  and  retina  as  well 
as  those  of  the  pericorneal  zone.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  in  response 
to  such  irritation  is  often  very  striking.  The  increase  of  the  lachrymal 
secretion  may  l)e  a  reflex  response  to  irritation  of  any  portion  of  tlie 
mucous  membrane  sup])]ied  by  this  nerve.  Its  fibres  may  also  carry 
important  efferent  impulses  governing  secretion,  or  the  nutrition  of  the 
various  tissues  (trophic). 

Anaesthesia. — In  rare  cases  absence  of  sensibility  over  parts  or  the 
whole  of  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  appears  to  be  due  to  con- 
genital defect.  !More  frequently  it  arises  from  lesions  due  to  pressure, 
inflammation,  or  toxic  disturbance  of  the  ner\^e  trunk  or  its  branches. 
Chief  among  these  toxic  influences  are  malaria,  lead,  and  auto-intoxi- 
21 
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cation  of  intestinal  origin.  The  location  of  the  ansesthesia  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nerve  distribution.  Thus,  small  areas  indicate  that  the 
course  of  the  disturbance  is  acting  upon  correspondingly  few  peripheral 
filaments.  Anosihesia  involving  the  whole  distribution  of  an  important 
branch,  such  as  the  supraorbital,  indicates  that  this  nerve  is  affected 
before  breaking  up  into  its  terminal  filaments.  When  the  ansBBthetic 
region  involves  the  distribution  of  all  the  branches  of  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  nerve — the  ophthalmic  or  the  infraorbital — ^the  cause 
must  act  close  to  where  such  divisions  emerge  from  the  skuU.  The 
ansesthesias  of  more  peripheral  origin,  and  therefore  involving  smaller 
areas,  are  very  much  more  likely  to  be  overlooked.  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  the  extensive  anscsthesias  of  intracranial  origin  appear  to 
be  the  more  common. 

Corneal  anaesthesia  is  of  especial  interest  The  sensibility  of  the 
cornea  is  commonly  tested  by  touching  it  with  a  thread  or  a  few 
fibres  of  absorbent  cotton  rolled  into  a  point.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison, the  sound  cornea  may  be  similarly  tested  in  alternation  with 
the  cornea  suspected  of  anaesthesia  or  hypersesthesia.  The  sensitivenesa 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  apparent  reaction  produced,  as  well  as  by  the 
patient's  statements. 

The  relative  ease  with  which  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  is  produced 
by  the  use  of  cocaine,  holocaine,  and  other  local  ana^thetics  seems  ta 
indicate  that  there  is  an  especial  liability  of  the  corneal  nerves  to  such 
functional  impairment.  In  malarial  disease  ansesthesia  of  the  cornea 
may  be  demonstrated  when  no  other  evidence  of  trigeminal  anaesthesia 
can  be  discovered.  The  writer  has  observed  it  confined  to  a  certain 
segment  of  the  cornea,  the  sensibility  of  other  parts  being  normal.  The 
corneal  anaesthesia  of  glaucoma  is  ascribed  to  pressure  on  the  nerve- 
trunks  as  they  pass  forward  within  the  sclera.  It  is  proportioned  to 
the  increase  of  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  that 
increase. 

Paraesthesia. — Perverted,  abnormal,  and  usually  disagreeable  sen- 
sations— like  burning,  pricking,  tingling,  numbness,  or  fulness  of  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  fifth  ner\^e — are  more  frequently  recorded  as  due 
to  central  causes.  But  they  may  arise  from  abnormal  states,  as  neuritia 
of  the  peripheral  branches.  After  injuries — ^particularly  those  causing 
bruising  of  the  soft  tissues,  or  fracture  of  the  bones  about  the  orbit — 
such  sensations  may  persist  for  many  months  or  even  for  several  yeara. 
Gradually  they  become  less  constant  and  less  annoying  until  they  en- 
tirely disappear.  After  some  ocular  inflammations,  especially  inflam- 
mations of  the  iris  and  cornea,  sensations  of  the  kind  may  be  complained 
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of  for  considerable  periods.  Some  of  the  discomforts  which  persist 
after  the  removal  of  the*eye-strain  that  had  been  attended  by  chronic 
congestion,  may  be  of  this  character. 

In  overcoming  these  disagreeable  sensations,  time  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor,  but  something  may  be  done  by  avoiding,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  source  of  irritation  or  strain,  or  any  observed  exciting  cause. 

Neuralgia  and  Neuritis. — Neuralgic  pain  of  peripheral  origin  is 
probably  generally  due  to  neuritis.  At  least,  in  practice  we  are  unable  to 
distinguish  between  pain  which  is  due  to  neuritis  and  that  which  is  not 
'When  such  pain  is  confined  to  a  small  area  of  the  skin  distribution  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  its  character  may  be  readily  recognized.  But  when  it  is 
Teferred  to  the  eyeball  itself,  its  significance  becomes  more  diflBcult  to 
estimate.  The  latter  will  be  considered  under  the  next  heading.  Neu- 
ralgic pain  attended  with  facial  spasm  (prosopalgia  or  tic  douloureux) 
is  discussed  under  facial  spasm. 

Ocular  Pain. — It  is  very  important,  but  often  difiicult,  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  character  of  pain  referred  to  the  eye.  The  two  most 
important  varieties  are  the  pain  such  as  is  produced  by  irritation  of 
the  conjunctival  or  corneal  nerve-endings,  and  such  as  would  arise  from 
deeper  lesions.  The  former  is  described  as  scratching,  smarting,  or 
the  feeling  of  a  foreign  body;  the  latter  rather  as  aching.  Burning 
and  itching  may  arise  from  either  set  of  causes,  but  these  words  aro 
more  commonly  used  with  reference  to  pain  of  superficial  origin. 
Boring,  shooting,  or  stinging  pains  are  usually  of  deep  origin,  althou^ 
the  latter  terms  may  be  applied  to  sensations  better  referred  to  as 
scratching. 

The  exact  location  to  which  pain  is  referred  may  be  of  important 
significance  but  it  cannot  be  wholly  relied  on.  By  the  scratching  felt 
in  a  certain  position,  the  location  of  a  minute  foreign  body  or  super- 
ficial lesion  may  be  ascertained.  But  with  regard  to  pain  of  deeper 
origin,  its  referred  location  is  likely  to  prove  misleading.  The  pain 
of  iritis  or  glaucoma,  if  severe,  will  always  he  felt  more  or  less  in  the 
brow  or  cheek.  Often  it  is  complained  of  chiefly  or  entirely  in  these 
regions.  The  mistaking  of  these  diseases  for  trigeminal  neuralgia  is 
extremely  common  among  practitioners  whose  attention  is  not  especially 
fixed  upon  the  eye.  Pain  referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  ophthalmic 
or  superior  maxillary  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  should  always  lead 
to  a  careful  examination  of  the  eye-ball ;  and  pain  of  ocular  origin  may 
be  even  more  remotely  referred. 

The  persistence  of  parspsthesia  after  injury  has  been  referred  to. 
Pain  may  be  equally  persistent.    Even  though  no  organic  disease  may 
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be  discoverable,  pain  may  continue  as  a  sort  of  morbid  habit  This  is 
noticed  especially  after  the  relief  of  eye-strain  that  has  long  caused 
headache.  But  in  such  cases  the  suffering  gradually  diminishes.  Some- 
times after  an  operation  on  the  eyeball  or  after  accidental  injury  or 
severe  inflammation,  pain  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  severity  of  other 
symptoms  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  In  these  cases  it  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  a  neuritis  of  the  nerve-endings  of  the  fifth  nerve 
had  arisen;  and  treatment  directed  in  accordance  with  this  supposi- 
tion gives,  after  the  necessary  lapse  of  time,  satisfactory  results. 

Neurotic  CEklema. — Localized  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva  or  lids, 
or  both,  apparently  dependent  on  nerve  influence,  is  not  very  rare. 
Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by  vascular  engorgement  of  the  part.  But 
in  many  cases  this  is  not  noticeable.  The  acute  attack  may  be  ushered 
in  by  burning,  stinging,  or  itching  of  the  parts,  followed  by  very  rapid 
swelling,  which  may  cause  complete  closure  of  the  eye.  Usually  within 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  the  swelling  begins  to  diminish,  and  in  three 
or  four  days  the  parts  arc  restored  to  their  normal  appearance.  Com- 
monly but  one  eye  is  affected,  but  tlie  swelling  may  extend  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  or  both  may  be  originally  attacked.  Often  there  is 
similar  acute  oedema  of  other  parts.  But  the  ocular  symptoms  may  be 
tlie  only  ones  complained  of. 

Some  of  these  attacks  closely  resemble  urticaria  in  their  origin  and 
nature.  They  may  be  provoked  by  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  as 
fish  or  shellrfish,  or  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages.  In  a  few 
persons  large  doses  of  potassium  iodide  will  produce  enormous  con- 
junctival swelling  of  this  character. 

Chronic  cedema  of  tlie  lids,  liable  to  increase  from  errors  of  diet, 
exposure  to  wind  or  dust,  use  of  the  eyes,  or  loss  of  sleep,  is  sometimes 
a  very  annoying  and  obstinate  condition.  It  may  continue  to  give 
trouble  for  many  years.  The  treatment  includes  protection  of  these 
parts  from  local  irritation ,  and  careful  avoidance  of  the  exciting  cause, 
when  this  can  be  discovered. 

Trophic  Disorders. — It  is  uncertain  whether  trophic  disorders  in 
the  region  of  the  fifth-nerve  distribution  are  often  of  extracranial  origin. 
But,  as  their  peripheral  manifestations  are  well  known  and  the  causa- 
tive lesions  unknown  or  extremely  obscure,  it  is  convenient  to  consider 
them  in  this  connection. 

Facial  hemiatrophy  involves  to  some  extent  the  lids  and  the  bones 
of  the  orbit,  but  produces  no  evident  alterations  in  the  eyeball  itself. 
Unilateral  hj-pertrophy  of  the  face  may  involve  the  same  parts.  Whiten- 
ing or  falling  of  the  lashes  or  hairs  of  the  eyebrow  on  one  side,  or  a 
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portion  of  them,  is  ascribed  to  morbid  nerve  influence.  Disorders  of 
secretion,  hyperidrosis,  or  chromidrosis,  localized  erythema,  itching, 
and  perhaps  even  gangrene,  may  have  a  similar  origin. 

Neuropathic  Keratitis. — Magendie  observed  that  section  of  the  tri- 
geminus in  rabbits  was  followed  by  inflammation  and  destruction  of 
the  cornea.  He  assumed  that  this  depended  upon  the  loss  of  a  trophic 
influence  necessary  to  sustain  the  normal  corneal  nutrition.  Snellen 
suggested  that  lack  of  sensibility  in  tlie  cornea  permitted  injuries  to 
occur  to  it;  and  foreign  bodies  to  remain  in  contact  with  it,  by  sus- 
pending reflex  movements  of  the  lids  and  lachrymation ;  and  it  was 
shown  that  after  section  of  tlie  trigeminus,  careful  protection  of  the 
eye  prevented  keratitis.  Keratitis  can  be  prevented  by  fully  protecting 
the  eye  for  a  few  weeks  after  operative  removal  or  destruction  of  the 
Grasserian  ganglion.  Claude  Bernard  called  attention  to  tlie  share  which 
vasomotor  changes  might  have  in  producing  this  form  of  corneal  inflam- 
mation. Turner  and  Ferrier,  by  experimental  divisions  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  its  roots  and  branches,  with  protection  of  the  eye  from  injuries, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  keratitis  from  injury  or  disease  of  the  tri- 
geminus was  tlie  result  of  an  irritation  ratlier  than  a  paralysis. 

Many  recent  writers,  apparently  from  an  incomplete  survey  of  the 
subject,  have  accepted  the  explanation  of  Snellen,  tliat  it  was  a  kera- 
titis of  traumatic  origin,  which  might  be  rendered  grave  by  intercur- 
rent infection.  But,  as  pointed  out  by  Harlan,^  such  an  explanation 
does  not  meet  all  the  known  facts.  The  clinical  appearance  and  course 
of  the  disease  differ  radically  from  those  of  an  ordinary  traumatic 
infective  keratitis.  Ilarlan  reported  a  case  in  which  the  cornea  re- 
mained clear  under  prolonged  exposure  due  to  facial  paralysis,  and  sub- 
sequently sloughed  when  it  was  protected  by  paralysis  of  the  elevator  of 
the  upper  lid.  In  a  case  reported  by  Xorris  the  sloughing  of  the  cornea 
occurred  in  spite  of  careful  protection  against  injury.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  neuropathic  keratitis  occurs  in  connection  with 
trigeminal  disease  without  anu'sthesia  of  the  cornea ,  and  that  corneal 
amesthesia  due  to  glaucoma  is  not  attended  with  any  such  inflammation. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  a  rational  view  seems  to  be, 
that  disease  or  injury  involving  the  trunk  or  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve 
causes  or  predisposes  to  corneal  disease,  partly  by  an  obscure  irritative 
influence  and  partly  by  favoring  traumatism  and  infection.  But  the 
different  hyi)otheses  al)ove  mentioned  should  all  he  borne  in  mind,  since 
trophic  influence,  injury,  vasomotor  disturbances,  and  central  irritation 
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may  all  be  factors  in  the  case  and  may  require  to  be  met  by  different 
therapeutic  influences. 

The  clinical  course  of  the  disease  may  be  that  of  a  general  soften- 
ing or  sloughing  of  the  cornea.  More  commonly,  as  the  writer  has  seen 
it,  it  begins  with  clouding  of  tlie  central  portion  of  the  cornea.  This 
clouding  impairs  vision.  It  is  accompanied  by  some  general  hyper- 
semia  of  the  eyeball,  but  with  comparatively  little  inflammatory  pain 
or  reaction.  Lachrj'mation  is  not  increased,  but  the  corneal  surface  is 
not  especially  dry.  The  sensibility  of  the  cornea  is  usually  markedly 
diminished.  But  this  may  not  be  the  case.  Ulceration  is  liable  to 
occur  first  in  the  central  portion  of  the  cornea. 

The  ulcer  may  become  infected,  hypopion  form,  and  the  cornea 
slough.  In  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  the  process  does  not  go  on  to 
perforation;  but  the  cornea  heals  with  permanent  opacity.  Central 
vision  is  thus  greatly  impaired  or  destroyed,  but  the  eye  may  still  pre- 
serve a  useful  peripheral  field.  The  corneal  disease  may  be  attended 
from  an  early  stage  with  evidences  of  iritis,  including  adhesions,  swell- 
ing, and  discoloration  of  the  lids. 

Some  writers  have  applied  the  description  of  keratitis  due  to  ex- 
posure and  desiccation  of  the  cornea — lag  ophthalmic  keratitis — ^to  this 
disease.  The  two  conditions,  however,  differ  markedly  in  important 
clinical  features.  Keratitis  from  exposure  begins  with  dryness,  ulcera- 
tion, and  infection  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  while  in  true  neu- 
ropathic keratitis  it  is  the  central  region  of  the  cornea  that  is  first  and 
most  severely  affected.  Exposure  keratitis  has  the  appearance  and  runs 
the  course  of  an  infective  ulcer.  Xcuropathic  keratitis  shows  a  deep 
opacity  of  the  central  part  of  the  cornea  preceding  or  without  ulcera- 
tion. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  of  neuropathic  keratitis  includes 
careful  protection  of  the  cornea  by  union  of  the  lids  or  the  occlusive 
bandage,  the  cautious  application  of  hot  stupes  or  dry  heat,  careful 
cleansing  of  the  eye  with  physiologic  salt  solution  or  very  weak  anti- 
septic solutions,  and  the  instillation  of  atropine.  The  prognosis,  how- 
ever, must  depend  largely  upon  the  nerve  element  in  the  case.  If  this 
can  be  improved  by  general  regimen,  tonics,  or  the  very  cautious  appli- 
cation of  electricity,  such  measures  must  not  be  neglected. 

Herpes  Zoster. — Numerous  cases  of  corneal  leucoma,  associated 
with  scars  on  the  face  and  scalp  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  oph- 
thalmic division  of  the  trigeminus,  with  the  history  that  this  corneal 
disease  occurred  with  an  attack  of  what  was  regarded  as  erysipelas, 
called  the  attention  of  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Sr.,  to  the  importance  of 
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die  eye  lesions  of  herpes  zoster  affecting  this  region.  An  acute  clinician 
oo^t  to  be  able  at  any  stage  to  recognize  that  he  has  to  deal  with  zoster 
rather  than  erysipelas ;  and  yet  the  diagnosis  is  easier  after  the  case 
has  run  its  course  than  it  is  in  the  early  stages. 

Herpes,  unlike  erysipelas,  is  preceded  by  severe  burning,  neuralgic 
jmin  in  the  affected  part,  and  is  not  preceded  by  a  chill,  high  fever, 
marked  headache  and  other  evidences  of  severe  general  sickness.  The 
eruption  of  herpes  zoster  begins  with  isolated  spots,  upon  which  vesicles 
develop,  instead  of  having  the  redness  and  swelling  general  from  the 
start  After  the  eruption  begins  to  appear,  there  is  no  extension  of  the 
region  affected,  and  there  is  but  little  involvement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  disease  is  unilateral,  the  eruption  being  sharply  limited  near, 
but  often  not  exactly  at,  the  median  line.  The  distribution  corresponds 
to  the  more  or  less  variable  areas  of  nerve  distribution.  The  skin  of 
the  whole  affected  region  becomes  inflamed,  causing  severe  swelling  of 
the  lids  and  the  appearance  which  gives  rise  to  the  diagnosis  of  ery- 
sipelas. The  eruption  runs  its  course  in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  each 
vesicle  giving  rise  to  a  scab  which  falls  off  leaving  a  permanent  depres- 
sion. The  neuralgic  pain  may  disappear  with  a  full  development  of 
the  eruption,  but  often  it  persists,  especially  in  elderly  people,  after 
all  inflammatory  symptoms  have  disappeared ,  sometimes  causing  great 
suffering  for  many  weeks  or  months. 

The  ocular  lesions  attending  ophthalmic  herpes  are  quite  varied. 
Wilbrand  and  Saenger  have  brought  together  cases  of  involvement  of 
the  iris,  ciliary  body,  chorioid,  retina,  and  optic  nerve,  increase  and 
diminution  of  intraocular  tension,  and  paralysis  of  the  internal  and 
external  muscles  of  the  eye.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  followed  by 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve.  These  complications  appear  to  present 
the  usual  characters  of  inflammation,  degeneration,  or  paralysis  of  these 
respective  parts. 

The  common,  dangerous,  and  characteristic  ocular  lesion  is  pre- 
sented by  the  cornea.  With  the  development  of  the  skin  eruption  vesi- 
cles may  appear  on  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  giving  rise  in  the  latter 
situation  to  corneal  ulceration.  The  corneal  ulcer  may  extend  and 
perforate.  But  without  perforation  and  even  without  ulceration,  while 
the  eruption  is  at  its  height,  a  dense  opacity  may  develop  in  the  depth 
of  the  cornea,  leaving  a  permanent  leucoma  or  dense  nebula.  The  cor- 
neal inflammation  is  apt  to  last  much  longer  than  the  skin  eruption 
with  which  it  begins;  and  such  clearing  of  the  opacity  as  docs  occur 
takes  place  very  slowly,  and  may  not  begin  until  after  the  persistence 
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of  the  neuralgic  pain  has  ceased  to  give  serious  annoyance.  The  oomea 
will  often  be  found  quite  anaesthetic,  the  anoslhesia  continuing  through 
the  period  of  pain  and  maximum  opacity.  In  many  respects  the  cor- 
neal disease  has  the  characteristics  of  neuropathic  keratitis. 

Causes. — The  pathology  of  herpes  zoster  is  not  fully  worked  out. 
But  the  ocular  and  skin  lesions  seem  to  depend  upon  inflammatory 
changes,  hemorrhage,  and  subsequent  degeneration  in  the  Oasserian 
ganglion.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  nerve-trunk,  and  the 
degenerative  changes  through  the  roots  of  the  nerve  into  the  central 
nervous  system.  Head  and  Campbell  ^  believe  that  herpes  zoster  is  a 
specific  disease  with  a  definite  period  of  incubation,  and  occurring  in 
epidemics.  More  generally  it  has  been  ascribed  to  cold  or  to  some 
toxic  influence.  Arsenic  and  exposure  to  charcoal  fumes  have  been 
regarded  as  especially  liable  to  cause  it 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  neuro- 
pathic keratitis,  protective  and  non-irritative  (see  page  848).  When 
all  pain  has  disappeared  and  the  sensibility  of  the  cornea  has  been 
largely  restored  the  usual  remedies  for  corneal  opacity  may  be  resorted 
to.  But  the  permanent  opacity  is  likely  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
loss  of  corneal  tissue. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  attack, 
the  presence  of  ulceration,  deeper  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  iritis,  or  involvement  of  other  deeper  structures  of  the  eye. 
In  general  the  danger  of  a  prolonged  or  permanent  disability  of  the 
eye  increases  with  the  age  of  the  patient.  It  has  been  noted  that  the 
cornea  is  more  likely  to  suffer  in  those  cases  in  which  vesicles  appear 
on  the  side  of  the  nose.  But  severe  corneal  lesions  may  occur  when 
the  skin  of  tlie  nose  is  not  at  all  involved,  and  the  cornea  may  escape, 
although  well-marked  vesicles  or  sears  are  found  upon  the  nose.  In 
all  cases  the  prognosis  should  be  guarded,  especially  as  to  the  time  of 
recovery.  Some  eyes  remain  irritable  and  painful  many  months  and 
years  after  the  attack,  and  there  is  no  way  of  judging  in  the  early  stages 
which  cases  will  run  such  a  course. 

Otlier  Forms  of  Herpes. — It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  forms 
of  herpes  occur  in  and  about  the  eye.  In  rare  cases  the  ordinary  febrile 
herpes  has  been  observed  occurring  on  the  lids  as  it  generally  occurs 
upon  the  lips.  Herpes  of  the  cornea  occurs  in  connection  with  various 
febrile  diseases,  especially  affecting  the  respiratory  tract  Symptoms 
of  severe  corneal  irritation  attend  the  development  of  the  vesicles,  and 

'  Brain.  1900,  No.  91. 
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their  rupture  leaves  a  number  of  superticial  ulcers.  But  these  ulcers 
commonly  heal  without  leaving  any  permanent  impairment  of  vision. 
Phlyctenular  disease  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  also  exhibits  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  herpetic  eruption.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  perform  an  essential 
part  in  the  production  of  all  these  lesions.  In  febrile  herpes  the  dis- 
turbance may  be  due  to  poisoning  or  impaired  nutrition  of  the  nerve. 
In  phlyctenular  disease  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  local  action  of  various 
bacterial  toxines. 

.Recurring  Erosion  of  the  Cornea. — After  a  superficial  injury,  as  a 
finger-nail  scratch  of  the  cornea,  attacks  of  severe  pain  with  or  without 
loss  of  epitlielium  may  recur  for  mondis  or  even  years.  Injury  to  the 
peripheral  nerve-endings  of  the  coniea  is  probably  an  essential  factor  in 
producing  this  condition. 

Dendritic  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Charles,* 
probably  owes  its  peculiar  character  to  lesions  affecting  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  corneal  nerves  between  Bowman's  membrane  and  the 
epithelium. 

Supposed  Reflex  Blindness  and  Palsies. — From  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates it  has  been  known  that  various  injuries  in  the  region  supplied 
by  the  fifth  nerve  were  liable  to  be  followed  by  blindness  or  by  paralysis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  ocular  muscles.  It  is  now  known  that  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  blindness  or  paralysis  is  due  to  direct  injury  to  the 
optic  nerve  or  to  the  motor  nerve  supplying  the  affected  muscles. 
Wounds  about  the  orbit  often  penetrate  more  deeply  tlian  is  susi)ected, 
and  hemorrhage  or  thronil)osi3  may  carry  their  effects  still  deeper. 
Post-mortem  examination  lias  demonstrated  that  of  fatal  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  cranium  from  blows  upon  the  region  supplied  by  the  fifth 
nerve  the  fracture  involved  the  orbit  in  68  per  cent.,  and  in  51  per 
cent  extended  into  the  optic  foramen. 

Nevertheless,  the  view  that  optic  nerve  atrophy  and  paralysis  of 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  might  be  produced  by  trophic  influences 
set  up  by  injury  to  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  been 
accepted  by  many  excellent  observers,  even  in  recent  years.  Ilubbell,^ 
who  has  recently  supported  this  hypothesis,  cites  a  long  list  of  famous 
clinical  observers  who  are  inclined  to  accei)t  it.  To  the  writer  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  cases  of  the  class  arc  caused  in  the 
same  or  closely  similar  manner  in  which  we  know  that  a  large  propor- 


*  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmolo<r>',  April,  1904.  ' 

*  Transactions  of  the  Section  on  Ophthalmology  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  1904. 
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tion  are  caused,  than  to  have  recourse  to  an  liyijotliesia  so  indefinite  and 
iinaupported  as  that  of  a  harmful  trophic  ii3:fluence  exerted  by  the  fifth 
nerve. 

Photophobia.^ Although  the  term  photophobia  (fear  of  light) 
might  be  expected  to  indicate  only  symptoms  arising  from  the  retina 
and  optic  lierve,  it  is  applied  to  i>henoniena  more  generally  connected 
with  irritations  acting  upon  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  fiftli  nerve. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  light  falling  upon  an  eye  with  an  inflamed  iris 
may  cause  disturbance  of  the  nerves  of  general  sensation  distributed 
to  the  iris  by  the  reaction  it  provokes  causing  movements  in  the  inflamed 
tissue.  But  in  some  of  the  most  marked  cases  of  photophobia  it  is 
evident  that  light  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  production 
of  the  symptoms.  The  child  witli  phlyctenular  keratitis  buries  its 
head  in  the  pillow  as  streniionsly  and  persistently  at  night  or  in  the 
darkened  room  as  in  full  daylight.  And  its  fear  of  light  is  removed 
by  measures  that  diminish  the  hypersensitiveness  of  the  fifth-nerve 
endings,  but  which  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve. 

There  is  a  form  of  discomfort  about  the  eyes,  and  aching  often 
becoming  a  general  headaehcj  which  seems  directly  connected  with 
exposure  to  light.  This  may  be  experienced  by  most  jiersons  who  are 
ranch  indoors  with  feeble  illumination.  When  they  go  directly  into 
strong  sunlight^  the  pain  may  arise  instantly,  and  may  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  sharp  cramp,  probably  connected  with  excessive  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  The  contrast  between  bright  lights  and 
comparative  darkness,  produced  by  looking  towards  sources  of  artificial 
illumination  at  night,  is  quite  unpleasant  to  most  people.  Excessive 
liability  to  similar  unpleasant  sensations  is  noted  in  patients  suffering 
from  acute  or  chronic  wasting  disease,  attended  with  toxtcmia,  especially 
after  typhoid  fever  and  in  the  course  of  general  tuberculosis.  Photo- 
phobia of  the  kinds  above  mentioned  may  have  little  connection  with 
the  fif  til  nerve,  and  that  only  through  the  nerve-centrea. 

But  the  photophobia  which  attends  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  eye,  or  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  cornea  or  iris, 
is  clearly  a  fifth-nerve  symptom.  It  is  associated  with  no  characteristic 
anatomical  changes  in  the  nerve.  Indeed,  the  production  of  this  form 
of  pain  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  abnormality  of  the  nerve  function, 
since  it  seems  necessary  to  secure  rest  and  protection  or  relief  from 
the  irritation  tliat  causes  the  photophobia.  In  this  form  of  photophobia 
there  is  a  tendency  to  spasmodic  closure  of  the  lids,  excessive  lachry- 
mation,  and  general  hyperemia  of  the  eyeball     In  the  more  severe 
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oases  the  face  may  be  continuously  buried  in  a  pillow,  cushion,  or  hand- 
kerchief, or  the  eyes  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  for  a  short  time. 

Treatment — Photophobia  which  is  rarely  connected  with  exposure 
to  light  should  be  met  by  measures  that  will  lessen  the  general  erethism 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  by  avoiding  contrasts  of  illumination,  either 
successive,  by  going  from  darkness  suddenly  to  light,  or  simultaneous, 
as  by  facing  sources  of  artificial  light  at  night,  or  the  narrow  streaks 
of  li^t  about  a  shaded  window.  But  it  is  important  not  to  have  the 
patient  give  way  too  much  to  the  desire  to  avoid  diffuse  daylight.  If 
dark  glasses  are  worn  they  should  be  resorted  to  only  at  times  of  ex- 
posure to  the  brightest  light,  so  as  to  lessen  the  contrast  They  should 
not  be  used  continuously.  Habitual  exposure  to  moderate  light  is  the 
physiologic  and  most  efficient  method  of  keeping  down  the  hypersensi- 
tiveness  of  the  retina. 

Photophobia  dependent  on  corneal  irritation  demands  chiefly  the 
removal  of  the  irritation.  The  avoidance  of  exposure  to  light  and  air 
may,  however,  tend  to  increase  the  photophobia.  Often  the  dressings 
worn  upon  the  eye  aggravate  and  continue  the  symptom  when  it  would 
otherwise  have  subsided.  Photophobia  is  usually  an  indication  for 
removal  of  bandages  and  avoidance  of  anything  that  will  keep  up  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  parts.  It  is  often  wise  to  substitute  dark 
glasses  for  a  close  dressing,  simply  because  they  permit  the  free  access  of 
air,  and  continuous  cooling  of  the  parts  by  evaporation.  Strongly 
astringent  applications,  as  silver  nitrate,  boroglyceride,  etc.,  do  good 
by  removing  the  hypersensitiveness  of  the  nerve-endings. 

In  photophobia  attended  by  lachrymation  small  fissures  in  the  skin 
are  apt  to  appear  about  the  outer  can  thus  (rhagades).  The  treatment 
of  these,  as  by  touching  with  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  will 
greatly  lessen  the  photophobia.  The  local  application  of  cocaine  or 
holocaine  within  the  conjunctival  sac  temporarily  relieves  photophobia. 
But  with  the  passing  of  the  anesthetic  influence  the  symptom  returns 
with  renewed  force,  and  frequent  reapplications  of  cocaine  to  keep 
up  the  anaesthetic  influence  are  extremely  dangerous. 

In  corneal  disease  the  influence  of  atropine  upon  the  nerve-endings 
in  the  cornea  gives  a  decided  and  much  more  permanent  relief,  and 
usually  proves  beneficial  also  for  the  condition  causing  the  photophobia. 
Where  photophobia  is  attended  with  spasmodic  closure  of  the  lids  and 
does  not  yield  to  other  measures,  it  will  usually  be  greatly  lessened  by 
canthotomy  or  canthoplasty.  The  old  plan  of  suddenly  plunging  the 
head  into  cold  water  is  efficient,  but  not  often  practical. 
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iilofio  Imf  t\iti  iIh'  ralicr.  The  latter  h  commonly  tlie  case  where  one  eye 
hai  (liMtUK'tly  letter  vi«ion  than  its  fellow.  It  is  better  to  have  the  patient 
try  to  (Amv  UAh  vyvn  at  once  or  to  elevate  hoth  brows  as  nearly  alike  as 
jHifiNjIilf.  Oue  may  also  deteet  the  lesseneJ  power  of  the  museles  by 
cr (Tiding  n^Kit^tuiiw  to  iJieir  action,  as  by  resisting  closure  of  the  lids. 
'I1n«  limy  U^  iiia*l(*  u  rough  test  of  recovery, 

W'hilt*  irt  paralysis  of  central  origin  the  oculofacial  muscles  are 
liiuatly  hut  nlightly  iuvolvcd  or  may  quite  escape,  it  is  possible  to  have 
11  |HM'ipb(^nil  puraK-sis  ctrnfined  to  tliese  muscles.  Thus  Mills  mention;} 
II  fUiiM'  ill  whicli  from  a  stab  in  front  of  llie  ear  the  frontalis  waa  para- 
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The  contracture  of  the  orbicularis  causes  narrowing  of  the  palpebral 
opening  and  wrinkling  of  the  neighboring  skin.  The  contracture  of  the 
frontalis  causes  an  undue  elevation  of  the  eyebrow  of  the  affected  side. 
They  are  increased  during  voluntary  action  of  the  affected  muscles,  as 
in  lauding.    The  effects  of  such  contracture  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Etiology. — A  large  proportion  of  cases  give  a  clear  history  of  recent 
special  exposure  to  cold,  which  seems  to  act  by  setting  up  a  neuritis 
or  perineuritis.  Less  frequently  the  neuritis  seems  to  be  of  toxic  origin. 
Syphilis,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  gout,  leukemia,  diphtheria,  and  other 
specific  infections  are  credited  with  causing  it.  It  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  an  acute  specific  infectious  process.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  are  secondary  to  aural  disease,  particularly  suppuration 
of  the  middle  ear,  and  local  injury  to  the  nerve  or  its  branches  may 
cause  it.  It  may  occur  as  a  part  of  a  polyneuritis.  Shumway  *  has 
collected  ei^t  cases  in  which  it  has  been  accompanied  by  optic  neuritis 
and  subsequent  optic  atrophy.  In  two  cases  he  has  seen  it  followed 
by  marked  fiattening  of  the  face  on  the  affected  side  and  ptosis. 

Treatment. — This  must  first  combat  the  cause.  In  neuritis  due  to 
cold  it  is  important  that  active  treatment  should  begin  promptly.  A 
general  purgative,  leeches  below  the  ear,  salicylates  and  later  iodides 
are  to  be  tried.  Counterirritation  by  a  blister  or  by  milder  irritants 
may  prove  useful.  At  a  later  stage  strychnia  may  be  given.  Elec- 
tricity is  to  be  used  with  caution,  and  its  application  immediately  sus- 
pended if  there  arises  evidence  of  secondary  contracture  (page  885). 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause  and,  with  neuritis 
due  to  cold,  somewhat  on  the  promptness  with  which  effective  treatment 
is  begun.  Probably  half  of  all  cases  make  a  fair  recoverj',  but  a  con- 
siderable proportion  show  permanent  loss  of  power  in  the  affected  mus- 
cles, and  in  not  a  few  the  paralysis  continues  complete.  The  rapid  and 
complete  loss  of  faradic  irritability  is  unfavorable,  and  complete  re- 
covery cannot  be  expected  where  secondary  contractures  have  occurred. 
Long  duration  of  the  paralysis  is  also  a  ground  for  an  unfavorable 
prognosis,  although  cases  may  recover  after  several  months. 

Facial  Spasm. — This  is  more  frequently  of  cerebral  or  nuclear  than 
of  peripheral  origin.  But  it  may  be  caused  by  a  gross  irritative  lesion 
in  any  part  of  the  nerve-trunk  or  its  branches.  Meige  -  classes  as 
"  spasms"  those  motor  reactions  arising  from  actual  irritation,  and  as 
"  tics"  those  disorders  which  have  a  psychomotor  origin,  and  which  are 


*  Trans.  Sec.  on  Ophthalmology,  A.  M.  A.,  1904. 
•Annales  d'Oculistique,  March,  1903. 
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fiienlom  not  diacuBfied  in  this  chapter.  CertaiD  forms  of  spasm  are 
diicusBed  in  connection  witli  the  palpebral  opening.  We  are  here  con- 
cerned with  apasm  of  the  frontalis,  the  comigator  superciHi  and  the 
orbieularia  palpebrarum  muscles,  and  only  the  last,  blepharospasm^  is 
of  much  practical  importance* 

BlepharoBpasxiL  —  Blepharospasm  varies  from  slight  fibrillary 
twitchings  of  the  orbicularis  muBcle,  to  painful  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cle^ which  reBists  strong  mechanical  effort  to  separate  the  lids,  and 
entails  periods  of  practical  blindness*  The  fibrillary  twitchings  may 
be  observed  shortly  after  the  instillation  of  eserine.  Many  persons 
experience  them  after  loss  of  sleep  or  moderate  overexertion  of  the 
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eyes.  They  are  often  quite  annoying  to  the  patient,  although  scarcely 
perceptible  to  anyone  else.  They  have  no  grave  significance,  and  can 
be  relieved  by  sleep,  reuioviil  of  any  local  irritation  or  of  eye-strain. 
But  they  are  liable  to  recur  in  persona  predisposed  to  them. 

Excessively  frequent,  somewhat  prolonged  acti^  of  winking  are  often 
noticed  in  children.  They  call  for  careful  search  for  some  local  irri- 
tation or  eye-strain.  Older  persons,  wlio  have  usually  suffered  from 
prolonged  conjunctival  irritation,  acquire  a  habit  of  exaggerated  wink- 
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ingy  a  rather  prolonged,  forcible  closure  of  the  lids.  This  habit  be- 
comes a  serious  complication  when  certain  operations,  especially  cataract 
extraction,  are  required. 
'  More  acute  and  often  uncontrollable  blepharospasm  is  a  symptom 
of  conjunctival,  and  especially  of  corneal,  irritation.  It  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  photophobia  and  excessive  lachrymation.  This  is  particu- 
larly marked  as  a  sjTiiptom  of  phlyctenular  disease.  The  pulling  of  a 
tooth  will  cause  a  sudden  reflex  spasm  of  all  the  muscles  of  that  side 
of  the  face.  Forcible  uncontrollable  spasm  of  the  lids  occurs  in  tic 
douloureux  or  prosopalgia  (Fig.  7).  Hysterical  blepharospasm  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  hysteria  (page  651).  In  a  few  cases  attacks  of 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  eyes  without  discoverable  cause  occur  with  grad- 
ually increasing  frequency  and  prolongation  of  the  attacks.  Mills  sug- 
gests that  these  are  due  to  nuclear  instability, — a  manifestation  of 
chronic  degenerative  changes. 

Diagnosis. — All  forms  of  blepharospasm  tend  to  cause  narrowing 
or  closure  of  the  palpebral  opening,  and  wrinkling  of  the  skin  of  the 
lids  and  adjoining  parts.  Ptosis  causes  narrowing  of  the  palpebral 
opening,  but  is  rather  attended  with  smoothness  of  the  lids  from  re- 
laxation or  distention  of  the  parts.  But,  besides  recognizing  the  con- 
dition present  as  blepharospasm,  the  diagnosis  must  include  the 
determination  of  its  cause,  if  possible.  Careful  search  should  be  made 
for  a  source  of  irritation,  as  inflammation  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body.  Beginning  with  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  this  search  must 
extend  to  the  regions  supplied  by  other  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
including  investigation  of  possible  disease  of  the  maxillary,  nasal,  and 
other  adjoining  sinuses,  and  of  the  tcctli. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  blepharospasm  is  first,  and  usually 
wholly,  the  removal  of  its  cause.  This  must  often  include  the  correction 
of  ametropia  or  other  possible  cause  of  eye-strain,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  mechanical  or  inflammatory  irritation.  In  a  few  chronic  cases 
in  which  the  spasm  causes  severe  pain  or  temporary  disability  by  blind- 
ness, it  is  right  to  resort  to  stretching,  division,  or  excision  of  the  nerve- 
branches  concerned.  These  measures  will  give  relief  for  the  time,  some- 
times for  many  months,  but  their  effect  is  not  often  permanent  (p.  894). . 

Prognosis. — This  is  favoral)le  in  proportion  as  the  spasm  is  due  to 
an  evident  and  remediable  irritation.  Cases  not  so  caused,  and  pspe- 
cially  those  due  to  chronic  degenerative  changes,  are  well-nigh  hopeless. 
Certain  tics  of  central  or  psychomotor  origin  have  a  better  prognosis, 
being  amenable  to  educative  treatment. 

Spasmodic  Entropion. — The  tendency  to  exaggerated  winking  pro- 
22 
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duced  by  any  irritation  in  the  conjunctival  eac^  with  the  chronic  inflam- 
matory changes  that  produce  it,  are  the  causes  of  spasmodic  entropion. 
Entropion  caused  by  relaxation  or  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  is 
often  classed  with  this.  But  the  true  spasmodic  form  depends  on  the 
action  of  the  orbicularis.  When  this  muscle  is  strongly  contracted,  the 
palpebral  opening  is  narrowed^  and  the  skin  aroimd  is  dragged  in 
towards  it  When  this  dragging  is  kept  up,  or  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals over  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  skin  at  the  lid  margin 
becomes  more  or  less  pushed  over  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  toward  the 
inner  side  of  the  lid,  carrying  with  it  the  lashes,  which  then  rub  against 
the  eyeball,  and  still  further  increase  the  irritation  and  tendency  to 
spasmodic  contraction  of  tlie  orbicularis*  Entropion  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  course  of  trachoma,  in  which  there  are,  with  conjunctival 
irritation,  cicatricial  changes  in  the  lids  leading  to  incurving  of  the 
tarsus  and  organic  entropion.  In  these  eases  it  is  hard  to  separate  the 
spasmodic  from  tlie  cicatricial  causes.  But  the  orbicularis  spasm  may 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  organic  entropion. 

Treatment— This  nuist  include,  first,  the  removal  of  the  irritation 
which  is  provoking  the  orbicularis  to  spasmodic  contraction,  as  the 
treatment  of  tlie  tTachoma.  In  some  cases  the  habit  of  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  lids  is  itself  an  important  cause  of  irritation,  and  can- 
thotomy  or  cantboplasty,  preventing  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  lids 
upon  the  eyeball,  will  be  followed  by  great  improvement  In  severe 
chronic  cases,  however,  an  entropion  operation  is  indicated,  especially 
that  of  Hotz»  which  fastens  the  skin  of  the  lid  securely  to  the  upper 
margin  of  tbe  tarsus. 

THE   SYMPATHETIC    NERVE, 

Anatomy^^The  sympathetic  nerve  supply  of  the  eye  and  its  ap- 
pendages comes  through  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  syrapa- 
thetiCj  which  Langley  calls  "  a  relay  station  for  the  sympathetic  nerve 
supply  for  the  whole  of  the  head."  From  this  ganglion  branches  form 
plexuses  which  accompany  all  the  nrteries  distributed  to  the  orbit  and 
surrounding  r^ons,  and  otlier  branches,  mostly  from  the  larger  plex- 
uses, join  the  cranial  nerves.  The  third  receives  such  a  branch  at  its 
point  of  division;  the  fourth  as  it  lies  in  the  wall  of  tJie  cavernous 
sinus ^  the  fifth  in  the  Gasserian  ganglion;  the  sixth  where  it  lies  in 
close  apposition  with  the  carotid  plexus;  the  seventh  at  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen. 

In  the  orbit  is  situated  the  ciliary  ganglion.    This  is  about  2  milli- 
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metres  long  and  1  millimetre  thick.  It  lies  slightly  to  the  temporal 
side,  and  slightly  lower  than  the  optic  nerve,  8  to  11  millimetres  from 
the  optic  foramen,  and  14  to  17  millimetres  from  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  through  the  sclera.  Its  roots  are  derived  from  the  fifth 
nerve,  usually  from  a  branch  of  the  nasal  just  after  entering  the 
orbit,  a  filament  of  the  carotid  plexus,  and  a  filament  from  the  oculo- 
motor, usually  from  the  branch  supplying  the  inferior  oblique.  It 
gives  off  the  short  ciliary  nerves,  which  enter  the  posterior  part  of  the 
sclera,  and  run  forward  between  it  and  the  chorioid  to  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  iris.  We  thus  have  the  sympathetic  reaching  all  parts  of 
the  eye  and  its  appendages,  and  a  special  mechanism  supplying  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body,  the  function  of  which  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VII. 
on  "  The  Intra-ocular  Muscles." 

Vasomotor  Disturbances. — The  most  general  and  best  understood 
fimction  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  its  vasomotor  function.  Uni- 
lateral flushing  of  the  face  and  neck  occurs,  and  may  be  attended  with 
noticeable  hypersemia  of  the  conjunctiva  and  narrowing  of  the  pal- 
pebral opening.  Such  an  attack  may  last  but  a  few  minutes  or  it  may 
continue  for  hours.  A  more  permanent  impairment  of  this  function 
may  occur.  Following  influenza,  the  writer  has  seen  hypersemia  of 
one  eye,  especially  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  narrowing  of  the  palpebral 
opening  and  slight  tonic  ptosis.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  It  is  very  easy  to  confuse  such  a  condition 
with  unilateral  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  partial  closure  of 
the  lids  on  account  of  irritation.  But  instead  of  active  local  treatment 
these  are  to  be  benefited  chiefly  by  improving  the  general  condition. 
Pulsating  exophthalmos  not  due  to  gross  lesions  of  the  orbital  vessels 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vasomotor  disorder. 

The  connection  of  the  general  blood-pressure  with  the  intra-ocular 
tension  has  been  the  subject  of  various  theoretic  discussions  and  physio- 
logic experiments.  The  conclusions  dra\vn  from  the  latest  of  these  by 
Parsons  and  Snowball  ^  are  that  the  intra-ocular  tension  responds  pas- 
sively to  all  variations  in  the  general  blood-pressure,  whether  these  be 
produced  by  vasomotor  actions  or  by  such  mechanical  means  as  the  tying 
of  a  large  artery  or  by  the  inhibition  of  the  heart's  action.  The  in- 
crease of  intra-ocular  tension  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  they  ascribe,  however,  not  to  vaso- 
motor action  but  to  contraction  of  the  unstriped  muscles  of  the  orbit. 

Influence  of  Unstriated  Muscles. — Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 

*  Royal  London  Ophthal.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xv.  Part  3,  p.  276. 
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)iroJff('i;n  onidrnrXinu  of  the  iinfltriatcd  muscle-cells  with  which  it  is 
I'ouufu'U'i],  Tlic  iiitra-cKMilar  imiscles  and  their  action  are  discussed  in 
till'  priTcdin^  cliaptcr.  Thv.  [irincipal  oxtra-fx?iilar  muscles  of  this  char- 
tu'U*r  nrr  tlM»w'  actiiif^  upon  the  upper  and  lower  lids;  and  the  fibres 
Hfn'ti'lii'd  iMTosH  the  splu^iKHdal  and  sphenomaxillary  fissures.  These 
lntt«T  iwv  lu'ltcr  dcvclopcMl  in  some  of  the  lower  animals;  and  it  is 
donhtfiil  if  tlicv  Imivc  much  practical  importance  in  the  human  orbit 

Cnntnu'lion  of  MncllcrV  muscles  connected  with  the  lids  tends  to 
cnnHc  n'tniclion  of  the  li<ls.  Their  relaxation  produces  narrowing  of 
thi*  piilpehnil  optMiing.  Contraction  of  fibres  stretching  across  the  back 
of  the  orhit  has  Ihhmi  sufrp'sted  as  the  exj)lanation  of  the  protrusion 
of  \\\v  even  produetMl  hy  stimuhitiim  of  the  sympatlietic,  and  relaxation 
of  thoHc  tihres  has  Ihhmi  sup|M)sed  to  awount  for  exophthalmos.  But  it 
i»  doubtful  whether  the  pnUrusion  and  sinking,  produced  by  stimula- 
tion or  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  in  man,  are  not  merely  apparent 
rathiM'  that\  tvaK  the  appearaniv  IxMug  proiluced  by  the  widening  or 
nwrn»wiu^  of  the  palin^bral  ojHMiing.  The  detailed  effects  prodnced 
by  these  umseles  an*  diseussinl  in  eonncction  with  alterations  of  the 
lids  atui  the  paljH^bral  ojHMiiug. 

Srcrction.  Ouosidtnl  sweating  with  flushing  of  the  face  occotb 
frxMU  defivtive  syu\jKUliotie  innorvation.  In  those  cases  the  eyelids 
shew  s!\j:ht  \nv*n\is^*  of  s^vrt^tion.  The  iufluonco  of  the  sympathetic 
U|SM\  ;ho  l;u*hvvu\al  s^vn^tiou  is  disouss<\l  under  th.^t  heading.  Whmt 
sV.;;;v  '.:<  *,v,t;*.-.ev,vv  ov.  Mvri^tiv^v.  l.as  ;r.  arTiv:::.::  the  i::rra-<»ouIar  tension 

IntiAxVuUr  Tension.     Ss'u :.;:•;:  vt   :l.o  tvoVvi*/.  after  s^tion  of 

,    \v-  :''  .-:'  v»  - :  •'.-  :  ."-■ ;  \>  ;::    :l\;T  :^::iiT:>:-r  oiiser- 

.    V       ,'      V      v"     •   '    J  ■    .'"/^■--   .-.'.»•'  :     :r.f.-.:t'C','e5  prw 
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the  changes  of  tension  produced  by  disturbance  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic were  but  brief.  De  Schweinitz  ^  concludes  that  the  fall  of  the  intra 
ocular  tension  produced  by  section  of  the  sympathetic  or  extirpation  of 
the  sympathetic  ganglion  probably  depends  on  vascular  or  perhaps  mus- 
cular changes. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  sympathetic  exerts,  apart  from  its  vaso- 
motor function,  a  direct  control  over  secretion  within  the  eye.  But 
no  one  has  yet  been  ingenious  enough  to  devise  appropriate  experiments 
or  to  so  marshal  clinical  facts  as  to  clearly  demonstrate  this 
condition. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  excision  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic  has  been  done  many  times  for  exophthalmic  goitre, 
epilepsy,  and  glaucoma.  From  the  clinical  observations  on  these  cases 
and  those  in  which  the  sympathetic  has  been  paralyzed,  as  by  pressure 
from  enlarged  cervical  glands,  it  seems  clear  that  loss  of  function  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic  is  followed  by  diminished  intra-ocular  tension. 
In  healthy  eyes  this  diminution  seems  to  be  brief  and  unimportant 
In  glaucomatous  eyes  it  may  be  more  prolonged. 

Wilder  ^  concludes  that  "  sympathectomy  for  glaucoma  is  not  an 
operation  to  be  condemned  too  hastily.  .  .  .  The  statistics  up  to  date 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  simple  chronic  form  is  the  one  most  suited 
for  it,  next  to  the  hemorrhagic  form,  if  that  can  be  determined." 
What  is  yet  known  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
upon  intra-ocular  tension  does  not  justify  neglect  of  older  established 
methods  of  controlling  this  condition.  But  it  does  justify  resort  to 
sympathectomy  as  an  adjunct  to  other  treatment  or  when  such  treat- 
ment has  proven  insufficient. 

Excision  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  practised  by  Rohmer  ^  is  a  difficult 
operation  on  account  of  the  smallness  and  position  of  the  ganglion; 
and  it  has  not  proven  so  efficient  as  excision  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  for  the  reduction  of  intra-ocular  tension.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered not  as  an  alternative  of  iridectomy  or  even  of  sympathectomy, 
but  rather  in  comparison  with  opticociliary  neurotomy  or  excision  of 
the  eyeball. 

Pathology. — While  the  effects  of  increased  or  diminished  func- 
tional activity  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  well  understood,  the  re- 
corded observations  as  to  its  pathological  histology  are  so  inconclusive 
as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  a  classification  of  its  diseases.     Indeed,  they 

*  Trans.  Sec.  on  Ophthalmology,  A.  M.  A.,  1903. 

« Ibid. 

'Annales  d'Oculistique,  July,  1902. 
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here  require  but  little  notice.  Weeks*  finds  regarding  gkueamm: 
*'  The  testimony  in  our  possession  is  not  siiffieientlj  oonclusire  to  enable 
us  to  say  tliat  there  is  any  constant  change  in  the  cervical  sympathetic 
peculiar  to  glaucoma.  Xor  is  it  sufficiently  conclusive  to  exclude  the 
possihility  of  such  constant  change.""  The  most  constant  change  found 
in  the  ganglia  removed  has  been  an  increase  of  pigment  in  the  neuron 
cell-bodies*  But  this  may  be  a  senile  change.  Increased  cooneetiire 
tiBsuCj  or  sclerosis,  which  has  been  reported  by  several  observers,  has 
not  been  found  at  all  by  others  equally  competent 


THE   SECRETION   AND    REMOVAL   OF   TEARS. 

Secretion. — The  control  of  nerve  impulses,  either  of  reflex  or  of 
central  psychic  origin,  over  the  secretion  of  tears  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest observations  in  ocular  physiology.  It  is  also  certain  that  reflex 
lachrjTuation  is  especially  likely  to  arise  from  impressions  made  through 
the  fifth  nerve,  as  by  the  irritation  of  wind  or  dust  in  the  eye,  pungent 
gases,  etc  But  the  exact  channels  by  which  the  efferent  nerve  imptdses 
governing  it^  action  reach  the  lachrymal  gland  have  not  been  determined. 

While  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  enter  the  gland  along  eaA 
of  Its  nutrient  vessels,  its  most  evident  nerve-supply  is  through  branched 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  Cliiefly  it  is  supplied  throu^  the  lachrymal  brandi 
of  the  ophdialmic  division,  which  runs  forward  near  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  to  be  distributed  to  the  gland.  But  anastomosing  with  this  is  a 
twig  coming  trom  the  orbital  branch  of  the  second  division  of  the  tri- 
geminus I  and  this  anastomotic  twig  may  have  special  importance  with 
reference  to  the  lachrymal  secretion*  A  large  part  of  the  lachrymal 
branch  of  the  first  division  passes  througli  the  gland  to  be  distributed 
to  the  conjimctiva  and  skin  adjoining.      (See  Fig.  S.) 

The  results  of  physiologic  experiments  are  so  contradictory,  pos- 
sihly  on  aeeoimt  of  the  variations  of  function  of  the  different  animals 
experimented  upon,  that  they  throw  no  certain  light  upon  the  neurology 
of  the  lachrvmal  secretion.  They  need  not  be  here  discussed,  except 
to  point  out  that  increased  secretion  of  tears  after  section  of  the  sym- 
pathetic or  after  removal  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  is  usually 
quite  temporary,  and  probably  depends  upon  vasomotor  paraljsia 

When  it  comes  to  actual  disease  of  the  nen'es,  lesions  of  the  fifth 
nerve  seem  less  frequently  to  cause  disturlianee  of  lacfarymation  than 
those  of  the  seventh-  In  trigeminal  neuralgia  there  is  no  constant  or 
diaracteristic  alteration  of  the  lachrymal  secretion-     Xor  is  any  lach- 


^Tnuis.  See.  on  Ophtluiliiiologjr,  A.  M.  A.,  1903. 
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rymal  disturbance  more  certain  to  occur,  with  neuralgia  involving  the 
first  division  of  the  nervc^  than  when  the  second  or  third  division  ia 
affected,  without  the  first  The  intense  pain  may  cause  the  increased 
lachrymatioUj  very  much  as  pain  elsewhere,  or  irritation  of  the  eyes 
or  nasal  mucous  membrane  may  cause  it  A  more  specific  disturbance 
of  the  lachrymal  function  has,  however,  been  noticed  by  IJhthoff  in 
one  case  of  peripheral  neuritis  affecting  the  first  and  second  divisions 
of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve,  by  relaxation  of  the  orbicularis, 
allowing  the  lid  to  fall  away  from  the  eye-ball,  commonly  disturbs 
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TiQ.  8.— Nerre  suppl;  of  l&chrytiml  glaad.  1,  lachrytu&l  brancli ;  2,  lachiynuil  gland ;  8,  roalar 
iKtviiCh ;  4,  second  di  viilon  of  Jifth  nerre ;  5,  •nftstomottc  bmncli  connecting  gland  with  lecond  divleion, 
(Merkel.) 

tlie  removal  of  tears.  But  in  a  considerable  number  of  reported  cases, 
facial  paralysis  has  clearly  lieen  attended  w^ith  diminution,  if  not  com- 
plete cessation,  of  tJie  secretion  of  tears  on  the  affected  aide.  Probably 
the  symptom  would  >>e  more  frequently  noticed  if  the  diminished  re- 
moval of  tears  did  not  mask  the  diminished  secretion.  The  interference 
with  secretion,  and  the  interference  with  removal,  to  some  extent  neu- 
tralize  eacii  other;  and  render  the  lachrymal  disturbances  attending  the 
seventh  nerve  lesions  less  noticeable  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

While  the  neurology  of  lachrymation  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled, 
the  share  of  the  seventh  nerve  in  the  control  of  the  gland  might  be 
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explained  in  this  way:  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  (page  333), 
the  seventh  nerve  gives  off  at  the  geniculate  ganglion  the  petrosal 
branches ;  the  superior^  or  greater,  petrosal  passes  to  the  sphenopalatine 
ganglion,  which  gives  brandies  to  the  second  division  of  the  trigeminus; 
and  this,  as  we  have  aeen^  supplies  an  anastomotic  branch  to  the  lach- 
rymal nerve.  Through  this  channel  efferent  impulses,  emerging  from 
the  nerve-centres  hy  way  of  tlie  scverith  nervCj  iiiav  reach  the  lachrymal 
gland.  The  similarity  of  the  arrangenient  with  that  of  the  chorda 
tympani,  given  off  from  the  seventh  more  peripherally  than  the  great 
petrosal,  and  joining  the  third  division  of  the  trigeminus,  is  quite 
striking.  That  the  chorda  tympani  exerts  an  important  influence  over 
the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  is  well  known^  and  tlxis  view  of 
the  nerve*control  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  adds  one  to  the  striking 
analogies  that  may  be  traced  between  the  functions  of  salivation  and 
lachryniation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  definite  proof 
regarding  the  innervation  of  the  lachrj-mal  gland  is  yet  lacking. 

The  amount  of  lachrymal  secretion  formed  in  a  given  time  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  reflex  influences.  Thus,  Sehirmer  points  out  that 
the  secretion  practically  ceases  during  sleep.  Under  psychic  inflnencea 
or  peripheral  irritation,  it  is  capable  of  enormous  increase.  Even  in 
those  persons  in  whom  epiphora  is  most  constant  it  occurs  in  response 
to  some  especial  stimulation,  as  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lach- 
rymal sac,  eye-strain,  or  the  ordinary  expfjsnrcs,  which  in  the  particular 
patient  cause  an  excessive  reflex.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  after 
removal  of  the  lachrymal  sac  for  dacryocystitis,  the  patients  usually 
have  no  further  trouble  from  epiphora,  showing  that  it  has  been  a  reflex 
of  the  irritation  of  the  diseased  tear  passages. 

Increased  or  diminished  lachryniation  may  occur  in  organic  disease 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  as  locomotor  ataxia.  In  exoplithalraic 
goitre  increased  lachrymation  has  usually  been  ascrilicd  t^  exposure  of 
the  oonjunctiva  hy  retraction  of  the  lids  and  defecti\'e  winking.  But 
Berger  has  pointed  out  tliat  it  may  antedate  the  symptoms  of  Dal- 
rymple  and  Stellwag  (See  Pages  6G8  and  S40}* 

Increased  or  diminished  lachryniation  may  occur  in  organic  disease 
Sehirmer,  from  his  very  careful  study  of  the  subject,  concludes  that 
in  the  act  of  winking,  tension  upon  the  palpebral  tendon  causes  a  dila- 
tation of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  sucking  into  it  of  tears  from  the 
conjunctiva.  Wlien  die  eye  is  reopened  tlie  elasticity  of  the  sac  forces 
the  tears  on  into  the  nose.  Probably  an  important  part  in  the  process 
is  taken  by  the  minute  spliincter  muscles  which  surround  each  lachry- 
mal punctum.     Relaxation  of  these  sphincters  during  winking  favors 
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the  passage  of  the  tears  into  the  canaliciiH ;    and  their  eontractioD  at 
other  times  teuds  to  prevent  regurgitation* 

Tlie  abnormal,  continiums  relaxation  of  this  little  sphincter  niiisele, 
either  bj^chrcmic  di&ease  or  forcible  dilatation,  impairs  the  natnral  ability 
to  remove  any  excess  of  lachrymal  secretion.  In  order  that  the  te^trs 
shall  enter  the  canalicidi  the  piincta  mnst  l>e  turned  in  towards  the 
eyeball,  and  the  lids  be  in  contact  wit!i  the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  that 
the  tears  shall  be  condncted  by  eainllary  attraction  to  tlie  pimcta. 
Paralysis  of  the  orbicnlaris  canses  interfereiie^e  with  the  passage  of  the 
tears  by  the  inability  to  maintain  these  latter  conditions, 

THE   LIDS   AND    THEIR   MOVEMENTS. 

Tlie  position  and  form  of  the  lids  and  palpebral  r.*pening  respond 

so  clearly  to  ner\^c  impulses  and  tjo  such  varied  impulses  that  they  afford 

diagnostic  evidence;  of  great  value.     But  they  are  subject  to  marked 

normal  and  pathologic  variations^  due  to  alterations  in  the  tissues  of 


Fig.  9*— Thickening  o(  the  Uda  produced  by  trmchoma.    (Ca^e  of  Dr.  JAckmn.} 


the  lids  themselves  or  of  the  structures  that  they  cover,  and  these 
variations  must  l»e  thoroughly  understood  Viefnre  the  symptomatic  value 
of  the  appearances  presented  can  be  estimated. 

The  lids  fonn  a  freely  movable  curtain  stretched  across  the  orbital 
opening,  loosely  attached  in  all  directions  except  to  the  nasal  side  in 
the  region  of  the  internal  palpebral  ligament.  They  are  usually  com- 
paratively thin  and  flaccid  except  for  the  normal  elasticity  of  the  stin 
and  other  tissues  composing  them.  They  lie  upon  the  deeper  tissues 
from  which  they  largely  take  their  outline.     But  tlie  lids  may  become 
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thickened  so  that  the  outline  of  tlie  deeper  structures  is  quite  masked. 
Normally  comparatively  free  from  fat  in  the  adult,  they  may  become 
the  seat  of  extensive  deposits  of  adipose  tissue,  and  usually  do  contain 
a  good  deal  of  it  in  early  childhood.  Their  loose  cellular  tissue  favors 
their  rapid  and  excessive  infiltration  with  serum,  and  they  may  become 
greatly  thickened  with  more  substantial  and  permanent  exudate. 

Still  more  confusing  are  the  changes  produced  by  inflammation. 
These  are  quite  common  as  a  result  of  trachoma.  In  the  chronic  cases 
the  deposits  of  connective  tissue,  besides  thickening,  bind  the  lid  rigidly 
to  adjoining  tissues,  greatly  interfering  with  all  of  its  movements. 
The  effect  produced  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 

In  this  patient  the  alterations  produced  by  chronic  trachoma  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  right  eye,  so  that  the  left  serves  as  a  standard 
of  comparison.  Syphilitic  tarsitis  causes  a  somewhat,  but  not  exactly, 
similar  alteration  of  api:)earance  and  function.    It  is  generally  bilateral. 

In  the  curtain  of  the  lids  the  features  especially  influenced  by 
nerve  impulses  are  the  palpebral  opening  and  the  superior  and  inferior 
orbitopalpebral  folds.     Of  these  folds  the  lower,  between  the  lower  lid 


Fio.  10.— Palpebral  folds,    a,  brow:  b,  oculo-orbital  fold,  superior;  c,  d,  J,  inferior  folds ;  e,  cheek. 

(Wilbrand  and  Saenger.) 

and  margin  of  the  orbit,  is  most  marked  when  the  eye  is  turned  strongly 
down.  But  even  with  that  movement  it  may  be  quite  indistinguishable, 
especially  in  children  with  much  fat  in  the  lids.  On  looking  up  there 
remain  only  the  lines  or  creases,  usually  two,  which  mark  the  site  of 
the  fold.  Its  formation  evidently  depends  upon  traction  of  the  inferior 
rectus,  through  its  connections  wuth  the  lid  (Fig.  11).  These  folds  are 
shown  in  Fig.  10. 

The  upper  fold  b  is  well  marked,  although  it  varies  greatly  in 
appearance  and  becomes  much  deeper  when  the  eye  is  rolled  upward. 
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Wlien  the  orbit  is  well  filled  with  fat,  it  ajvpears  merely  as  a  close  fold 
in  the  skin.  But  when  the  adipose  tissue  is  removed  by  age  or  wasting 
disease  it  becomes  a  brouJ  fossa,  which  is  the  chief  factor  in  producing 
the  appearance  of  hollow  or  sunken  eyes,  in  wasting  disease.  Below' 
there  are  generally  several  smaller  creases,  c,  tL  /,  divided  into  a  tem- 
poral and  a  nasal  group,  which  become  emphasized  as  the  eye  is  turned 
down  and  from  or  toward  the  nose* 

For  a  clear  iioderstaiuliiig  of  alterations  brought  about  in  the  lids 
and  palpebral  opening,  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  anatomic  and  physio- 


6b       Ge 


Fro.  11. — Section  of  orbit,  1,  Akin  of  IM;  2,  orblculjiris  muscle;  3,  taraoorbltal  fiuciA;  4,  eon- 
juncllv»!  cul  de  sac;  5,  t&miis;  0.  elevator  of  upper  lid;  (>a,  utiitmlted  uiuscle  connecting  elevator 
with  skin  of  Ud ;  t^  and  6cr,  connec'tiona  of  elevator  with  tarsus  and  conjunctiva ;  7,  skin  of  lower 
lid ;  &,  Inferior  rectus ;  8a,  connection  of  lower  lid*    (Schwalbe). 


logic  relations  of  the  various  structures  of  the  orbit  To  tlie  margin 
of  the  orbit  is  attached  a  sort  of  connective  tissue  hammock,  including 
part  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  denser  connective  tissue  bands,  and  looser 
meshes*  In  this  hammock  lies  the  eyeball,  drawn  firmly  back  by  the 
elastic  tension  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  rotated  or  swung  by  their 
individual  or  combined  contractions.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  not  a 
ball  turning  in  a  fixed  socket     The  well-known  fact  that  the  centre 
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of  rotation  is  back  of  the  centre  of  the  eyeball  means  that  the  eyeball 
as  a  whole  moves  somewhat  In  the  direction  toward  which  it  is  rotated* 
On  looking  np  it  rises;  on  looking  dow^n  it  is  depressed;  on  looking 
to  the  right  or  left  it  moves  fierceptibly  in  these  directions.  All  such 
movements  of  the  eyeball  are  closely  followed  by  movements  of  the  lids. 
The  parts  concerned  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 

Tlie  harmony  of  movement  of  eyeball  and  lids  is  aided  by  the  numer- 
ous bands  that  pass  from  the  tendons  of  the  recti  and  inferior  oblique 
muscles  to  the  lids;  so  that  the  lid  movements  are  partly  due  to  the 
action  of  the  muscles  which  turn  the  eyeball. 

A  good  example  of  how  such  harmony  of  movement  is  brought  al>out 
is  revealed  by  a  careful  study  of  tlie  conneetions  of  the  elevator  of 
the  upper  lid  and  the  superior  rectus  muscles.  Besides  a  close  anatomic 
association  of  the  nuclei  governing  these  two  muscles  and  their  habitual 
physiologic  assoi^iation  of  simultaneous  use,  slips  from  the  tendon  of 
insertion  of  each  pass  to  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  other. 

Harmony  of  movement  even  of  different  parts  of  the  upper  lid  ia 
secured  by  such  an  arrangement  of  muscular  insertions.  The  part  of 
the  skin  covering  the  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid  is  normally  kept  rather 
closely  applied  to  it^  although  the  skin  and  cartilage  are  not  firmly 
connected  except  at  the  lid  margin.  This  close  apposition  of  the  skin 
to  the  cartilage  is  preserved,  whatever  the  position  of  the  lid  and  how- 
ever great  the  general  redundancy  of  tlie  skin.  This  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  tissue  connecting  the  skin  with  the  tarsus.  But 
it  is  known  that  certain  anterior  fibres  of  Mueller's  muscle  in  the  upper 
lid  pass  through  the  orbicularis  to  l)e  inserted  in  the  skin  of  the  lid. 
Dwiglit  *  points  out  that  their  function  is  to  draw  the  skin  to  the  fold 
above  the  tarsus  when  the  lids  are  opened.  Failure  of  this  function 
causes  atonic  ptosis. 

The  Palpebral  Opening. — The  palpebral  opening  varies  in  size 
and  shape  from  a  mere  slit  separating  the  closed  lids  to  an  almost 
circular  aperture,  the  diameter  of  which  approaches  that  of  the  eye- 
balL  The  active  factors  in  producing  these  changes  are  the  constriction 
of  the  orbicularis  tending  to  diminish  the  opening,  and  the  contractions 
of  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lid  and  the  superior  and  inferior  recti 
muscles,  w^ith  the  attached  unstriated  muscles,  w^hich  tend  to  retract 
the  lids  and  so  enlarge  the  opening.  Passively,  narrowing  of  the  open- 
ing may  be  due  to  inflammatory  or  other  deposits  which  tend  to  oppose 
the  retractors  of  the  lids  or  to  weakness  or  paralysis  of  these  retractors. 


•  System  of  Ophthalmology,  edited  by  Norria  and  Oliver,  voL  L  p.  92. 
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Widening  of  the  palpebral  aperture  is  passively  favored  by  paralysis 
of  the  orbicularis,  or  by  enlargement  of  the  eyeball,  or  its  being  pushed 
forward  by  pressure  from  behind,  or  by  cicatricial  adhesions  preventing 
the  normal  closure  of  the  lids. 

The  nerves  directly  concerned  in  the  changes  of  form  of  the  opening 
are  the  facial,  distributed  to  the  orbicularis ;  the  oculomotor,  supplying 
the  recti  and  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lid ;  and  the  sympathetic,  which 
is  supposed  to  innervate  tlie  unstriated  fibres  of  Mueller's  muscles  of 
the  lids.  The  palpebral  opening  is  generally  more  nearly  circular  and 
relatively  wider  in  childhood.  Excitement  and  probably  the  influence 
of  general  cold  tend  to  widen  the  aperture.  Stimulation  or  irritation 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  tlie  local  application  of  cocaine  have 
the  same  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  age,  weariness,  stupor,  paraly- 
sis of  the  sympathetic  or  its  division  or  excision,  tend  to  diminish  the 
palpebral  opening. 

Exophthalmos  widens  and  enophthalmos  causes  narrowing  of  the 
aperture.  But  retraction  of  the  lids  and  widening  of  the  palpebral 
opening  causes  an  appearance  of  exophthalmos,  while  narrowing  of 
the  opening  causes  an  appearance  of  enophthalmos.  Unfortunately, 
the  prominence  of  the  eye-ball  in  the  orbit  and  the  actual  variations 
in  its  position  with  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  orbital  opening  have 
rarely  been  subjected  to  actual  measurement;  so  that  there  may  often 
have  been  retraction  of  the  lids  causing  an  appearance  of  exophthalmos, 
when  it  was  supposed  that  widening  of  the  palpebral  opening  had  been 
caused  by  exophthalmos.  Certainly,  eyes  that  appear  to  be  protruded 
or  retracted  often  prove  not  to  have  changed  their  relations  with  the 
orbital  margin. 

On  the  other  hand,  actual  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  may  be  accom- 
panied by  swelling  or  relaxation  of  the  lids  leading  to  narrowing  of 
the  lid  opening,  which  partly  masks  the  exophthalmos.  In  cases  of 
exophthalmos  slowly  developed  by  tlie  increase  of  an  orbital  tumor 
the  lids  may  be  enormously  enlarged. 

Winking. — Normal  winking  is  a  rhythmical  closure  of  the  palpe- 
bral opening  by  the  contraction  of  the  tarsal  portion  of  the  orbicularis, 
as  a  reflex  probably  to  a  need  for  renewed  moisture  of  the  corneal  sur- 
face, a  sort  of  thirst  of  the  part,  which  usually  does  not  affect  conscious- 
ness. The  afferent  impulse  passes  through  the  fifth,  the  efferent  through 
the  seventh  ner\^e.  Winking  is  repeated  from  two  to  five  times  a  min- 
ute.    Howe,*   who  studied  it  by  photography,  finds  that  the  closing 
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oi  the  liJs  occupies  one-twentieth  to  one-tentli  of  a  second.  They 
rcniain  t'lose<l  two-  or  three-tenths  of  a  second,  and  the  lifting  of  the 
lid  again  takesi  one-  or  two-tenths  of  a  second.  Slow  lifting,  he  thinks, 
mny  be  a  valiiahlo  sign  of  paresis  of  t!ie  elevator  of  the  lid. 

Lid  Signs. — Ahlumgh  the  normal  variations  in  the  palpebral  open- 
ing make  it  difticiilt  to  judge  at  first  sight  whether  or  not  the  lids  are 
alaiormally  separated,  any  change  of  the  kind  is  likely  to  be  noticed, 
in  the  expression  of  tlie  eyes,  by  those  faniiliar  with  the  patient  When 
the  lids  are  separated  too  widely  it  gives  the  eye  a  staring  expression* 
When  this  is  habitnally  present  the  retraction  is  probably  dne  to  spasm 
of  the  nnstriated  innscle-fihres  of  the  lids  innervated  throngh  the  sym- 


TvQ,  l2.^QnkeWi  slgu  t  expomre  of  sclem  oo  lookiiiK  down.    From  a  c 

(VVUlumod  aod  Siiiiiiger.) 


i  of  esophlhalmio  goitre;. 


patlietic.  This  has  been  called  Dalri/m pie's  s^tgti.  It  may  cause  ex- 
posure of  the  sclera  both  above  and  below  the  cornea.  It  can  be  imi- 
tated by  the  application  to  tlie  eye  of  cocaine,  which  prodnces  a  similar 
spasm  of  Muellers  muscle  tliat  lasts  considerably  longer  than  the  anaes- 
thesia, but  hardly  so  long  as  tl)e  dilatation  of  the  pupil  produced  hj 
this  drug.      (Compare  Page  835.) 

The  normal  movements  of  the  lids  with  the  eyeball  have  already 
been  referred  to.  The  movements  of  the  upper  lid,  upward  or  down- 
ward as  the  eye  is  turned  up  or  down,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  of 
these  lid  movements,  and  in  health  is  very  accurately  co-ordinated  with 
iho  movements  of  the  globe.  In  disease  the  downward  movemejit  of 
the  lid*  when  the  eye  is  turned  down,  may  become  very  defective  or 
altogether  wanting-     The  upper  lid  remaining  elevated  and  retracted 
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when  the  eye  is  turned  downward  causes  an  appearance  that  is  strikingly 
abnormal.     This  is  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

This  is  named  for  its  discoverer,  the  Graefe  sign.  It  is  easily 
confused  with  the  Dalrymple  sign.  When  the  eyes  are  turned  down 
they  are  really  too  widely  open.  But  if  the  Graefe  sign  alone  be  present 
it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no  special  retraction  of  the  lower  lid ;  and 
when  the  eyes  are  turned  up  there  is  no  abnormal  widening  of  the 
palpebral  opening.  In  practice  the  two  signs  are  very  likely  to  be 
seen  together,  there  being  both  a  widening  of  the  opening — Dalrymple's 
sign — and  a  failure  of  the  upper  lid  to  move  down  with  the  eyeball — 
Graefe's  sign.  The  disturbance  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  lid  move- 
ment and  eye  movement  is  probably  a  failure  of  function  in  the  nuclei 
controlling  these  movements;  or  the  effect  of  some  abnormal  impulse 
or  lack  of  control  from  the  higher  centres.  (Compare  Page  83.3.) 

An  impairment  of  a  closely  related  function,  a  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  mechanism  concerned  in  the  reflex  movements  of  the  lids,  leads 
to  a  third  lid  sign  named  for  Stellwag.  Stellwag^s  sign  consists  of 
infrequent,  irregular,  and  incomplete  winking,  occurring  independently 
of  any  paresis  of  the  seventh  nerve  or  defective  sensibility  in  the  cornea 
or  conjunctiva.  The  eye  exhibiting  it  may  remain  a  minute  or  more 
without  winking.  Then  there  may  be  repeated  inperfect  winking  move- 
ments. Sometimes  the  movements  will  be  repeated  at  nearly  the  usual 
intervals  (two  to  five  times  a  minute).  But  most  of  the  closures  of 
the  eye  will  be  incomplete.  Where  Stellwag's  sign  is  well  marked  the 
lid  movement  of  winking  will  be  noticeably  hesitating  and  irregular 
in  character.  The  sign  of  Stellwag  is  commonly  associated  with  those 
of  Graefe  and  Dalrymple.     (Compare  Page  834.) 

Lid  Reflexes. — The  reflex  closure  of  the  lids  to  a  touch  of  a  foreign 
body  upon  the  cornea  or  conjunctiva  felt  through  the  fifth  nerve,  or 
to  the  impression  of  something  approaching  the  eye  transmitted  through 
the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  is  very  prompt,  certain,  and  quite  beyond 
the  control  of  the  will.  Any  one  who  frequently  has  to  instil  fluids 
into  the  eye  or  make  applications  to  the  conjunctiva  will  appreciate 
the  constancy  and  force  of  this  reflex.  Touching  or  striking  the  skin 
of  the  lids  or  neighboring  parts  of  the  face  will  produce  a  movement 
toward  closure  of  the  palpebral  opening. 

A  spedal  sensorimotor  reflex  of  the  lids  has  been  described  by 
McCarthy,  who  calls  it  the  supraorbital  reflex.  To  elicit  this  reflex 
the  patient  should  relax  the  muscles  about  the  eyes.  Then  a  slight 
tap  of  the  percussion  hammer  is  given  high  on  the  forehead.  This 
usually  excites  a  general  movement  of  closure  of  the  lids.     But  the 
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action  to  which  McCarthy  calls  attention  is  a  quick  fibrillary  contrac- 
tion of  the  lower  half  of  the  orbicular  is  palpebrarmn*  This  reflex  h 
absent  after  division,  or  diseas^e  destroying  the  function  of  the  orbital 
nerve,  and  in  all  cases  of  |>eripheral  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve.  (See 
Page  016.) 

Widening  of  the  Palpebral  Opening  by  Contracture  of  the  Ele- 
vator-— ^Besides  the  uj>eniiig  uf  the  eye  produced  by  the  healtliy  exercise 
of  the  function  of  the  elevator  of  the  npi>er  lid  and  that  due  to  retraction 
of  the  lids  by  Mueller's  muscle,  which  is  discussed  elsewhere,  abnormal 
widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure  may  occur  as  a  reflex  or  choreifonn 
symptom.  Posey  '  ha.s  rejiorted  a  case  of  rhythmical  widening  about 
fifteen  to  twenty  times  a  minute,  w^hich  ceased  after  the  use  of  atropine 
ior  the  measurcnieut  of  ametropia*  Other  eases  of  similar  peculiar 
tremor  of  t!ie  lids  have  Im^cu  reported  in  connection  wi^h  exophtlialmic 
goitre,  ophthalmoplegia  externa,  and  facial  i»aralysis»  Secondary  con- 
tracture of  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lid  sometimes  occurs  after  facial 
paralysis  of  either  [Jeripheral  or  central  origin.  It  leads  to  abnormal 
widening  of  the  o|>eniog,  closely  rescndjliug  tlie  Dalrymple  sign. 

Lagophthalmos.^ — Continuous  exposure  of  the  eyeball  by  inability 
to  close  the  lids  may  be  due  to  cicatricial  contraction  defonning  the  lids 
or  drawing  them  away  from  their  normal  position  and  binding  tliein 
down  so  as  to  interfere  with  their  function.  In  such  cases  the  scars 
responsible  for  the  deformity  are  immediately  evident  upon  inspection. 

In  elderly  people  with  great  relaxation  of  tissue  aud  general  mua- 
cular  weakness,  there  may  \)e  inability  to  close  the  eyes  fully.  lu  cases 
of  this  kind  there  is  often  some  conjunctival  inflanunation  and  swell- 
ing,  so  that  ectropion  of  the  lower  Hd  occurs  and  may  give  more  trouble 
tlian  the  exposure  of  the  eyebalL 

Complete  facial  paralysis  of  peripheral  origin  is  always  attended 
with  inability  to  close  the  eye  by  voluntary  contraction  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, although  the  lids  can  easily  he  drawn  t^jgetber  with  the  fingers. 
With  atteni|>ta  at  forcible  closure  of  the  lids,  however,  the  eyeball  is 
normally  rolled  up  so  that  the  cornea  is  greatly  protected  from  injury; 
and  in  many  cases  the  inability  to  close  the  lids  by  winking  is  replaced 
by  frequent  movements  of  the  eyeball  upward,  which  secures  the 
moistening  of  the  cornea  and  removal  of  foreign  Iwidies  from  its  sur- 
face. If,  however,  these  movements  arc  nut  made  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency, or,  if  in  a  case  of  long  standing,  secondary  contracture  of  the 
upper  Hd  increases  the  exposure  of  the  eye-ball,  there  is  great  danger 
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of  serious  disease  of  the  cornea.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  occur 
in  elderly  or  poorly  nourished  patients  or  when  the  sensibility  of  the 
cornea  is  impaired. 

Exposure  Keratitis. — Lagophthalmic  keratitis  arises  from  the  un- 
due drying  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cornea.  It  begins  with  dis- 
turbance of  the  epithelium  and  superficial  ulceration  near  the  lower 
corneal  margin.  Infection  occurring  through  the  channels  thus  opened 
to  it  leads  to  purulent  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  infil- 
tration runs  a  comparatively  chronic  course  and  is  marked  by  slight 
inflammatory  reaction,  as  compared  with  that  which  usually  attends 
an  infective  keratitis  of  equal  extent  and  gravity.  If  unchecked,  the 
process  goes  on  to  perforation  of  the  cornea,  extensive  adherent  leu- 
coma,  and  practical  loss  of  usefulness  of  the  eye. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  must  include  careful  protection  of 
the  eye  from  irritants,  as  by  dressings  that  will  close  the  lids  and  hold 
them  shut.  If  corneal  infection  requiring  active  treatment  has  not 
occurred  or  has  been  overcome,  the  most  efficient  means  of  protecting 
the  eye  is  by  uniting  the  margins  of  the  lids.  These  may  be  freshened 
and  brought  together  by  sutures  throughout  a  part  of  the  palpebral 
fissure.  Usually  the  tarsorraphy  is  done  at  the  outer  canthus,  but  in 
some  cases  a  better  effect  will  be  obtained  by  uniting  the  lid  margins 
near  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  puncta.  In  this  way  we  secure  the 
proper  drainage  of  tears  and  leave  the  temporal  portion  of  the  palpebral 
opening  free,  preserving  part  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  exact  extent 
and  location  of  the  union  of  the  lids  must  be  determined  by  study  of 
the  individual  case.  If  union  of  the  lids  be  resorted  to  early,  before 
infection  has  occurred,  the  prognosis  is  quite  favorable.  And  if  at  a 
subsequent  time  recovery  of  the  power  of  the  orbicularis  occurs,  the 
eonnection  between  the  lids  can  readily  be  divided. 

Ptosis. — The  conditions  apart  from  abnormal  innervation  which 
cause  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  opening  have  already  been  referred 
to  (page  347).  Congenital  ptosis,  hysterical  ptosis,  and  ptosis  due 
to  disease  of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  or  of  the  central  nervous  system,  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  V.  It  remains  here  to  consider  the  general 
characteristics  of  ptosis,  a  few  forms  arising  from  local  conditions, 
and  a  brief  outline  of  the  treatment.  In  a  general  way  ptosis  is  due 
to  relaxation  of  the  elevator  of  the  lid  or  to  a  more  or  less  permanent 
contracture  of  the  orbicularis. 

Relaxation  of  the  elevator  is  attended  with  comparative  smooth- 
ness of  the  skin  of  the  lid  and  partial  obliteration  of  the  upper  oculo- 
orbital  fold  (Fig.  13).  Complete  paralysis  of  the  elevator  is  shown 
23 
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by  the  fact  that  on  looking  upward  there  is  no  deeping  of  tliia 
fold.  Contraction  of  the  orbicularis  tends  to  cau&e  ^Tinkling  of  the 
fikin  of  the  lid.s  and  adjoining  parts. 

Temporary  Ptosis. — Any  inflammatory  disease  of  tlie  eve  wliich  con- 
tinues many  days  is  liable  to  cause  narrowing  of  the  pal[jebral  opening. 
This  occurs  quite  independently  of  any  exudation  into  the  lids  that 
might  mechanieally  ojjpose  their  full  ojjeuing.  It  is  at  first  an  effort 
to  protect  the  inflamed  eye  from  liglit  or  irritation.  It  is  most  notice- 
able in  conneetion  with  chronic  inflammation  affecting  but  one  eye. 
Such  a  ptosis  may  lie  continued  indefinitely  to  diminish  the  light  fall- 
ing on  a  nebula  left  by  corneal  intlamniation.     But  even  when  no  such 


ttQ.  13.— Fk«is:  obliteration  of  palpebro-orbltJiJ  fold.    (Citse  of  Dr.  Jackaon.) 

sequel  remains  and  the  inflammation  has  entirely  passed  away,  nerve 
habit  may  continue  for  a  time  a  drooping  of  the  lid*  This  drooping, 
however,  will  slowly  diminish^  and  in  tlie  course  of  weeks  or  months 
will  entirely  disappear.  The  process  of  recovery  may  be  hastened  by 
massage  and  voluntary  efforts  to  open  tlie  eye  ^widely.  Possibly  electric 
stimulation  of  the  muscle  may  be  of  benefit.  But  such  ptosis  may  he 
due  to  contracture  of  tlie  orbicularis  rather  than  to  relaxation  of  tlic 
elevator,  and  injudicious  use  of  electricity  in  such  a  case  would  be 
pretty  certain  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

.Another  form  of  temporary  ptosis  is  seen  in  persons  with  organic 
disease  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Sometimes  the  upper  lid  will 
droop  for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  days  or  weeks,  although  the  patient 
can  usually  open  one  eye  widely  by  special  effort  and  there  may  bo 
no  other  evidence  of  oculomotor  paresis.  This  form  depends  on  relax- 
ation of  the  elevator.     The  prognosis  regarding  it  is  very  uncertain, 
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but  it  may  disappear  permanentlvj  even  after  it  bas  Ijeeo  troiiblesonie 
for  a  long  time. 

Kot  a  few  persons  complain  of  special  difficulty  in  opening  the 
eyes  after  particularly  sound  sleep.  Altljough  there  is  no  adhesion 
of  the  lids  and  the  patient  seems  to  have  fully  regained  eonsciouaneas, 
there  remains  a  sense  of  inability  to  move  the  lids.  This  may  he  com- 
pared with  the  feeling  experienced  in  a  nightmare,  of  inability  to  per- 
form some  aet  in  spite  of  the  strongest  desire  to  do  it  The  specially 
intimate  connection  of  closure  of  the  eyes  with  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
is  probably  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  ptosis. 

Atonic  Ptosis.— Without  loss  of  power  in  the  elevator  of  the  upper 
lid,  and  with  normal  movement  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  the  skin  of  the 
lid  may  fomi  a  fold  hanging  down  over  the  lid  margin  and  roots  of 
the  lashes,  so  as  to  limit  raaterially  the  field  of  vision.     This  condition 


Flo.  1^.— Swelling  of  llda  foUowlng  ir&umatkiiL    (Case  of  iir.  Jiickioii.} 

may  be  simulated  by  a  redundancy  of  tissue.  In  the  older  works  it 
was  called  ptosis  from  by jier trophy,  while  atonic  ptosis  (Mackenzie) 
was  used  to  desigiuite  what  would  now  be  knowTi  as  hysterical  ptosis. 
Anatomical  examination  of  the  most  typical  cases  of  this  class  haa 
shown  atrophy  rather  than  hypertrophy  of  the  tissue.  Hotz  pointed 
out  that  tlie  condition  w^as  due  to  impairment  or  destruction  of  the 
normal  relation  between  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid  and  tlie  tarsus.  So 
that  when  the  tarsus  was  retracted  the  relaxed  skin  formed  a  fobl  which 
fell  over  its  margin.  The  connection  which  Dwight  has  pointed  out, 
between  a  part  of  the  skin  and  a  slip  of  Mueller's  muscle  connecting 
it  with  the  tendon  of  the  elevator,  suggests  that  this  form  of  ptosis 
may  be  due  to  relaxation  of  this  muscle,  and  properly  rank  as  a  form 
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of  ptosis  from  disease  of  the  synipatlietic.  Its  treatment  will  be  men- 
tioned under  the  operative  treatment  of  ptosis. 

Traumatic  Ptosis. — Scars  involving  the  lids  may  cause  ptosis,  but 
this  form  need  not  be  described  here.  Attention  is  called  to  it  that 
inability  to  raise  the  lids  from  this  cause  shall  not  be  confused  with 
that  due  to  impaired  nerve  action.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit 
may  involve  the  branch  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  which  supplies  the 
elevator  muscle.  But  they  are  more  likely  to  do  direct  injury  to  the 
muscle.  If  the  wound  be  extensive  the  involvement  of  the  muscle  in 
the  resulting  scar  is  likely  to  produce  permanent  disability.  Ptosis 
from  this  cause  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  Some  power  of  movement 
may  be  regained  witli  the  subsidence  of  tlie  inflammatory  swelling,  but 
some  permanent  impairment  is  the  rule  after  such  injuries. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Ptosis. — Without  discussing  the  numerous 
ptosis  operations  in  detail,  they  may  be  mentioned  with  the  principle 
involved  in  each.  For  traumatic  ptosis  a  plastic  oi)eration,  planned 
to  meet  the  indications  of  the  particular  injury,  may  be  required.  The 
object  aimed  at,  in  such  an  operation,  will  bo  the  freeing  of  the  lid  from 
abnormal  restriction  of  its  upward  movement. 

For  ptosis  due  to  hypertrophy  either  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  or  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  the  removal  of  the  proper  quantity  of  hypertrophied 
tissue  is  the  rational  procedure.  But  for  ptosis  not  due  to  actual  hyper- 
trophy, even  for  that  which  is  evidently  associated  with  great  relaxa- 
tion, the  mere  removal  of  tissue  is  likely  in  the  end  to  prove  unsatis- 
factory. Excision  of  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin  may  l)e  of  some  benefit 
in  the  slighter  degrees  of  paretic  ptosis.  But  contraction  thus  brought 
about  tends  to  obliterate  the  fold  Ix^tween  the  lid  and  upper  margin 
of  the  orbit,  causing  a  deformity  as  noticeable  as  that  which  it  removes. 
Excision  of  an  excessively  large  flap,  in  addition  to  causing  this  new 
deformity,  may  produce  a  dangerous  lagoplithalnios,  while  it  still  fails 
to  remove  the  ptosis  on  turning  the  eye  upward. 

A  more  reliable  oi)erati<ni  and  one  that  docs  not  cause  the  same 
obliteration  of  the  oculomotor  fold  is  that  of  Wilder.  He  exposes  the 
tarso-<^rbital  fascia  by  making  an  incision  jnst  Mow  the  brow  and  dis- 
secting a  flap  down  to  the  tarsus.  Sutures  introduced  through  the  mar- 
gin of  the  tarsus  are  carried  in  and  out  through  the  fascia,  as  gathering 
stitches,  up  to  the  line  of  incision,  drawn  upon  sufficiently  to  give  the 
proper  elevation  of  the  lid,  tied  and  cut  short.  The  incision  is  closed  by 
skin  sutures.  This  gathers  or  folds  the  fascia  upon  itself,  and  leaves  an 
almost  imperceptible  scar. 

Atonic  ptosis,  which  has  often  been  taken  for  hyj)ertrophic  and 
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subjected  to  excisioOj  should  be  treated  aa  suggested  by  Hotz.  An 
incision  in  the  general  direction  of  the  lid  margin,  two  or  three  milli- 
inctres  from  the  margins  at  its  ends,  and  somewhat  farther  from  the 
margin  in  the  centre,  is  made  through  the  skin  and  down  to  tlie  cartilage. 
This  incision  is  dosed  by  sutures  which  pass  first  through  tlie  lower  lip 
of  the  incision  and  then  througli  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsus.  These 
sutures  when  tightened  stretch  the  lower  flop  of  skin  and  unite  it  firmly 
to  the  tarsus,  so  that  tiie  subsequent  folding  or  falling  below  the  Hd 
margin  would  be  impossible. 

For  ptosis  due  to  paresis  of  the  elevator,  operations  for  the  advance- 
ment, resection,  or  folding  (tucking)  <if  the  tenduu  <if  the  elevator  are 
appropriate.  In  Eversbusch's  folding  ojie ration  the  tendon  is  exposed 
four  millimetres  above  its  insertion  into  the  tarsus.  A  suture  with  a 
needle  on  each  end  is  applied  to  the  tendon,  and  the  needles  carried 


Fig.  1.1.— Coinplf!te  biLuteral  piiisiiti.    Maxlmuin  elevation  of  the  Udj  by  contraction 
oi  the  frontalis.    (Case  of  I>r.  ineksoo.) 


tetween  tlio  skin  and  tarsus  to  the  lid  margin,  where  they  are  brought 
out  and  the  ends  of  the  suture  tied  over  a  bit  of  rubljer  tubing.  Three 
of  these  sutures  are  placed :  out?  at  the  centre  and  one  at  each  end  of 
the  lid.  The  tightening  of  these  sutures  folds  the  tendon  dowTi  over 
the  tarsus. 

Snellen's  operation  is  a  resection.  The  tendon  is  exposed  and  three 
or  four  needles  thrust  through  it  the  necessary  distance  back  from  the 
tarsal  margin.  The  end  of  the  tendon  is  then  excised  by  parallel  in* 
cisions  aloug  the  tarsal  margin  and  in  front  of  the  needles.  The  nee- 
dles being  brought  through  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsus,  and  the 
threads  tightened,  the  desired  shortening  of  the  tendon  is  secured, 

Wolff  does  resection  by  exix)sing  the  tendon  and  raising  it  on  two 
fltrabisunis  books.     The  sutures  are  introduced  through  the  tendon  just 
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below  tlie  upf>er  hooL  The  end  of  the  tendon  is  then  cut  Awmy  from 
tbo  tarsus,  and  tlie  suturee  parsed  through  the  indertion  of  tke  tendon 
inUt  the  tarsus, 

De  Lapersonne  practises  advancement  of  the  tendon  of  the  lerator^ 
with  Of  without  excision,  hj  suturing  the  tendon  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  tarsus  instead  of  to  its  upper  margin. 

For  paralysis  of  tfje  elevator  which  is  complete  and  permanent,  the 
only  ojK?ration8  worthy  of  much  attention  are  those  which  give  power 
to  raise  the  lid  by  attaching  it  to  some  other  muscle  which  may  thus 
be  made  to  jK?rform  a  vicarious  function.  The  effort  of  nature  in  these 
eases  is  to  drag  the  lid  upward  through  its  akin  connection  with  the 
frontalis.     The  result  achieved  is  shown  in  Fig,  15. 

To  give  a  more  firm  and  efficient  connection  between  the  lid  and 
frontalis,  Dransart  sought  to  produce  a  scar  by  introducing  cat-gut 
sutures  Hul)cutancouBly  from  the  lid  to  the  brow%  To  increase  the 
cicatricial  change,  Pagenstecher  substituted  silk  for  the  catgut  This 
was  tied  over  a  bit  of  rubber  tubing  above  the  brow^  allowing  it  to  be 
shortened  from  time  to  time  as  seemed  desirable.  Mules,  finding  the 
scars  secured  by  such  measures  left  njuch  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
IK3rniauence  and  rigidity,  introduced  a  silver  wire  by  which  the  desired 
elevation  of  the  lid  was  secured.  The  wire  was  then  knotted  and  the 
knot  buried  above  the  brow.  Worth  has  used  kangaroo  tendon  for  this 
purpose.  Ilarnian,  instead  of  silver  wire^  has  employed  the  li^t, 
woven  gold  chain  sometimes  used  for  an  eyeglass-cord.  This  being 
thoroughly  sterilized  and  buricti  becomes  intimately  incorporated  with 
scar-tissue,  and,  l>eing  entirely  flexible,  is  less  likely  to  cause  subsequent 
disturbance  than  is  the  silver  wire. 

The  connection  of  the  lid  and  frontalis  tendon  by  transplanted  tissue 
was  effected  by  Panas  in  the  operaliou  which  bears  his  name.  In  this 
operation  an  incision  is  made  parallel  to  the  brow  above  it  and  another 
below.  The  tissue  l)etween  them  is  undermined.  A  broad,  tongue- 
shaped  flap  of  skin  and  sulxnitaneons  tissue  is  dissected  up  from  the 
lid  and  (K*nlomotor  fold,  carried  up  under  the  bridge  of  tissue,  and  made 
fast  at  tlie  insertion  of  the  frontalis  muscle  into  the  skin  of  the  brow, 

Panas's  operation  has  l»een  the  subject  of  slight  modifications  by 
individutd  oiK'ratoi*s;  hut  is  essentially  the  o[)eration  most  commonly 
done  to-day  for  tliis  form  of  ptosis.  All  operations  that  aim  to  connect 
the  lid  witli  the  fn.»ntJilis  tendon,  whether  by  thread,  w^ire,  scar-tissue, 
or  flap,  have  these  defects :  the  ocnlo-orbital  fold  is  more  or  less  obliter- 
ated and  the  movement  of  the  lid  is  at  best  accomplished  by  an  abnoi^ 
nal  poTif motion  of  the  frontalis. 
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The  muscle  which  normally  contracts  in  closest  association  with  the 
elevator  of  the  upper  lid  is  the  superior  rectus.  In  a  normal  state  every 
contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  one  muscle  is  accompanied  by  a  similar 
contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  other;  except  that  when  the  eye  is 
strongly  closed  the  elevator  of  the  lid  is  relaxed^  but  the  eyeball  is  rolled 
up  by  contraction  of  the  rectus. 

Motais  devised  the  operation  of  connecting  a  portion  of  the  tendon 
of  insertion  of  the  rectus  with  the  tarsus.  An  incision  being  made 
through  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  down  to  the  tendon 
of  the  superior  rectus  on  the  eyeball,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  tendon, 
is  carried  back  to  the  retrotarsal  fold  and  through  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva to  the  tendon  of  the  elevator  of  the  lid.  The  rectus  tendon  is 
isolated,  split  into  three  parts,  and  the  middle  part  separated  from 
the  insertion  into  the  sclera  and  by  two  sutures  carried  up  and  inserted 
in  thjB  upper  margin  and  external  surface  of  the  tarsus. 

Thus  treated,  the  superior  rectus  muscle  quickly  gains  power  to 
move  both  the  lid  and  eyeball.  So  that  henceforth  the  lid  moves  nor- 
mally with  the  globe  of  the  eye,  except  that  on  forcible  closure  of  the 
lids  the  upper  lid  is  pulled  up  with  the  effort  of  the  superior  rectus  to 
roll  the  eye  upward.  Motais's  operation  causes  no  visible  scar  and 
tends  to  restore  to  normal  the  oculo-orbital  fold.  It  gives  to  the  lid 
its  most  important  and  useful  movements.  But  it  does  not  confer 
the  power  of  retraction  of  the  lid  independently  of  movements  of  the 
eyebalL 


Fig,  1.— The  Lorlng  ophthnimoKOpe. 

general  as  well  as  ocular  diseases,  ami  the  diagnosis  of  many  general 
disorders  and  diseases  of  tlie  ner^^oiis  system  has  lieen  greatly  simplified. 
Tliougl)  the  instnniient,  as  originallv  devised  by  von  ITelmlioltz^  pos- 
sessed all  tlie  properties  essential  to  a  thorough  examioation  of  the 
fundus,  its  elaboration  and  improvement  by  Rente,  Liebreich,  Loring, 
and  Morton,  have  added  greatly  to  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
360 
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used  and  have  rendered  it  possible  for  the  expert  to  estimate  very  accu- 
rately the  refraction  of  the  eye. 

The  accompanying  cuts  illustrate  the  Loring  ophthalmoscope  (Fig. 
1),  the  most  popular  instrument  in  this  country,  and  a  model  of  an  elec- 
tric-lighted ophthalmoscope  (Fig.  2),  which  is  especially  serviceable  for 
bedside  work.  Fig.  3  illustrates  a  model  of  a  stationary  ophthalmoscope. 
This  instrument  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  hand  ophthalmoscope,  as  it 
gives  an  extended  view  of  the  magnified  and  inverted  image,  is  most 
useful  for  demonstration  to  students,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reproduc- 
ing fundus  pictures  by  drawing  or  photography. 

In  ophthalmoscopy  the  illumination  should  be  steady  and  uniform, 
and  while  the  fundus  may  be  seen  on  bright  days  with  ordinary  day- 
light passing  through  a  small  aperture  into  a  darkened  room,  this  source 
of  illumination  can  be  used  only  occasionally,  and  thus  most  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  fimdus  are  based  upon  observation  by  yellow  artificial 
light ;  a  candle  or  lamp  flame,  a  gas  jet  or  an  electric  light  covered  by 
frosted  glass,  being  utilized  for  the  purpose.  In  the  performance  of 
all  ordinary  tests  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  both  the  observer  and  the 
patient  should  be  comfortably  seated.  If  the  patient  be  bedridden 
this  is  impossible  and  the  examination  must  often  be  conducted  from 
a  constrained  posture.  Although  this  is  often  fatiguing,  the  surgeon 
should  not  desist  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  he  has  accomplished 
all  that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  interior  of  the  eye  may  be  viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscope  by 
either  the  direct  or  indirect  method.  The  former  is  to  be  preferred,  for 
although  somewhat  more  difficult  of  performance,  it  permits  of  a  study 
of  the  fundus  under  a  much  greater  magnification,  the  back  part  of 
the  eye  being  magnified  14  diameters  by  the  direct  method,  and  but 
4  by  the  indirect,  and, at  the  same  time  it  enables  the  observer. to  obtain 
a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  The  indirect  method 
is  only  to  be  preferred  in  high  myopia  and  in  cases  where  the  media  of 
the  eye  are  hazy.  Before  resorting  to  the  study  of  the  interior  of 
the  eye,  the  observer  should  always  obtain  as  much  information  as  is 
possible  of  the  media  by  means  of  transmitted  light.  .  For  this  purpose, 
the  observer,  at  a  distance  of  about  30  centimetres,  flashes  the  light 
which  is  placed  behind  and  slightly  to  the  side  of  the  patient's  head 
into  the  eye,  by  means  of  the  mirror  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  A  faint 
pinkish-red  glow  will  be  seen  to  replace  the  blackness  of  the  pupil.  This 
is  known  as  the  fundus  reflex,  and  if  the  glare  be  unbroken  and  uni- 
formly bright,  even  when  the  eye  is  moved  about  through  the  different 
meridians,  the  media  are  clear  and  no  opacities  obscure  vision. 
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The  Direct  Method. — ^Having  satisfied  himself  of  the  condition 
of  the  media^  the  observer  now  brings  his  chair  alongside  the  patient's, 
and  concentrating  the  light  upon  the  cornea,  by  means  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope which  he  holds  in  close  apposition  with  his  own  eye,  he  en- 
deavors to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  patient's  eye.  If  he 
will  now  relax  his  accommodation,  by  fancying  that  what  he  is  now 
regarding  is  situated  far  in  the  distance,  and  request  the  patient  to 
look  straight  forward  into  the  darkness,  for  ophthalmoscopy  should 
preferably  be  performed  in  a  darkened  room,  the  observer  will  now 
see  the  vessels  of  the  retina  and  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Attention  should  be  paid  next  to  the  macular  region,  which  may 
be  brought  into  view  by  slight  movements  of  the  patient's  eye  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  finally  the  patient  should  look  up,  down,  in  and  out, 
as  requested  by  the  observer,  bringing  the  various  parts  of  the  fundus 
into  view.  Observations  are  made  of  the  color  of  the  fundus  and  of 
the  optic  disk;  of  changes  in  the  elevation  of  the  disk  by  focussing  it 
and  the  surrounding  areas;  of  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  hemor- 
rhages, pigment  deposits,  and  degenerative  areas. 

The  Indirect  Method. — In  the  application  of  this  method,  the  ob- 
server stations  himself  in  a  position  corresponding  to  that  assumed 
in  the  test  by  transmitted  light  and  throws  the  light  into  the  eye 
under  examination  by  the  concave  mirror  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  A 
convex  lens  of +14.00  D.  strength  is  then  held  before  the  eye  to  be 
examined,  and  an  aerial  image  obtained  of  that  portion  of  the  fundus 
illuminated  by  the  reflected  light.  In  case  the  details  of  the  fimdus 
are  not  plainly  seen  at  first,  the  object  lens  should  be  slightly  moved 
to  or  from  the  eye,  as  a  compensation  for  the  patient's  error  of  refrac- 
tion. The  image  obtained  by  the  indirect  method  is  inverted,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  upper  part  of  the  image  corresponds  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  eye-ground  and  the  right  side  of  the  image  to  the 
left  of  the  eye-ground. 

The  Normal  Fundus. — The  normal  eye  presents  many  variations, 
and  an  extended  experience  is  frequently  necessary  to  distinguish  con- 
genital variations  from  changes  wrought  by  disease. 

The  Fundus  Riflcx.— The  color  in  normal  eyes  is  bright  pink  or 
red,  due  to  the  reflection  from  the  pigment  of  the  retina,  choroid,  and 
the  choroidal  vessels.  In  the  albino  there  is  no  fundus  pigment,  and 
the  reflex  is  that  of  the  choroidal  and  retinal  vessels  with  the  sclera 
as  the  background,  and  is  a  light  pink.  In  the  negro  the  reflex  is  gray, 
on  account  of  absorption  of  the  light  rays  by  the  abundant  pigment. 
(See  Plate  III.) 
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The  Papilla.^The  optic  disk  or  ner\T4icad  is  al>oiit  1.75  milliraetrea 
in  diameter,  appearing  under  the  ophtLalmoscope  enlarged  about  fifteen 
times,  and  hence  from  10  to  15  millimetres  (one-lialf  to  six-eighths 
inches)  in  width.  It  is  round  or  ovalj  with  clear-cut  margins;  its 
centre  is  whitish,  though  the  connective  tissue  lace-work  supporting 
the  nerve-fihres  and  tlie  lamina  cribosa  are  a  mottled  gray.  The 
periphery  of  the  disk  is  pink,  owing  t<^i  fine  blcx^d -vessels  in  its  structure 
and  on  its  surface.  (Plate  III.)  There  is  usually  an  excavation  in 
the  nerve-head  J  due  to  the  entrance  of  tlie  retinal  vessels;  in  some  cases 
this  is  quite  small^  while  in  others  it  is  so  large  that  it  embraces  nearly 
the  entire  papilla.  This  excavation  is  physiological  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  that  of  glaucoma,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
disk,  or  that  which  is  consecutive  to  optic  nerve  atrophy. 

The  Blood- Veasela. — ^The  retinal  vessels  leave  the  disk  slightly  to 
the  nasal  side  of  the  centre  and  divide  into  two  or  more  main  stems, — 


/' 


Fio.7,— DlBf^m  of  Hie  blood-TeMCla of  tt^e  huxDAn  retina  (Leber,  alter  Jaeger) .-^-aiu,  m«,  Ruperlor 
nanl  artery  atid  vein;  aU,  H».  superior  tempoml  artery  and  rein  :  ani.  vnl,  inferior  nasal  vesself ;  ati, 
vHt  inferior  temporal  veveli ;  ame,  vme^  median  ve«flcLs :  crm,  vm,  macular  Teuela, 

the  superior  and  inferior  retinal,  sending  numerous  fine  branches  to 
the  adjacent  retina.  Just  alxive  the  disk  each  trunk  hi  furcates  into 
hranches  w^hich  pursue  a  semicircular  course,  curving  round  towards 
the  temporal  and  nasal  parts  of  the  eye.  The  veins  follow^  the  arteriea 
in  their  course  more  or  less  closely,  but  may  be  differentiated  from 
them  by  being  darker  in  color,  and  being  about  one-third  larger.     Both 
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arteries  and  veins  have  a  light  streak  along  the  centre,  which  is  f*™i>wr 
upon  the  veins,  the  reflex  dreak.  A  distinct  pulse  occurs  physiology 
cally  in  the  veins  uix)n  the  head  of  the  nerve,  hut  pulsation  in  Ae 
arteries  is  always  pathological.  Thf  clinician  should  acquire  Ae 
hahit  of  ohserving  the  retinal  hU»r>d-v^'?i?^-U  with  great  care,  for 
condition  is  frequently  indicative  of  the  -tate  of  the  blood-vessels 
where  throughout  the  sy^ftenl ;  and  on  account  i>f  the  possibility  i 
viewing  the  actual  hhxxl-colunin  it-^-lf  an  r'xrejjtional  opportunity 
offered  of  diagnosing  pathologir'a)  <-onditionH  of  the  blood. 

The  Macula. — The  yellow  spot,  which  is  .situated  a1x)ut  2  disk 
eters  (3  mm.)  towards  the  tenjjx^ral  Hide  of  the  nerve  in  the  horizontal 
meridian  of  the  fundus,  is  the  niobt  H^nhitive  part  of  the  retina.  It 
consists  of  an  apparently  yellow  spit,  Hiirrouridod  by  a  circular  or  oval 
area,  the  foveal  region,  which  is  darkc'r  in  coIr>r  than  the  rest  of  tlie 
fundus  and  about  the  size*  of  the  disk.  Tin;  c<*ntre  of  the  macula  ia 
known  as  the  fovea  centralis,  and  apjK^ars  as  a  glistening  reflex.  Hie 
blood-vessels  do  not  cross  tlif^  fov(^a  but  conv<»rg(^  towards  it  In  order 
to  obtain  the  best  view  of  the  niacMiIa,  \\\o.  op]ilhalinoscoi>e  should  be 
slowly  moved  upward  and  inward,  \vliil<;  the  olwerver  brings  his  line 
of  vision  to  a  ])oint  alK)ut  two  to  two  and  a  lialf  disk  diameters  out- 
ward from  the  disk.  When  tlj('  pupil  is  dibit^-d  the  nuicula  may  he  seen 
by  having  the  patient  gaz<?  dircr'tly  into  llio  sight  liole  of  the  mirror. 
The  periphery  of  the  eyc^-ground  should  be  rnn^fully  studied;  and  in 
order  that  no  i)art  of  it  uiay  cscapt^  it  is  well  for  tlic  slu<l(?nt  to  follow 
each  branch  of  the  central  art(^ry  of  th(!  retina  as  far  forwards  as 
possible. 

OpiiTiiAr-Moscopic  Skjns  of  (iknkrai.  AM)  Xkkvoi's  Diseases. 

Certain  conditions  of  tlic  fundus  c»c*uli  Jir<'  of  preeminent  interest 
and  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  various  general  and  nervous  diseases: 
(  1 )    Sensory  affcH'tions:   bvperiestliesia,  anastbesia. 

(2)  Vascular  lesions: 

{(i)    Clianges    in    the    ])Ioo(l  vessels :    aiueniia,    hyj)crajmia, 

])uIsation,  (edema. 
(/>)    Inflainnuition  of  the  vessel-walls, 
(r)   Ileniorrbages  from  the  vessels. 
((/)    StiJppage  of  the  vessels:    euibolisni,  thrombosis. 

(3)  Tnflannnation  (►f  tlie  retina. 

(4)  Tnflammation  and  UMlema  of  tli(^  optic  nerve:    optic  neuritis, 

cliok(»d  disk. 

(5)  Atrophy  of  the  <>ptie  nerve. 


VABirriEs  or  Te*  Normal  FuNi>r».— ^.  The  nlbinotlc  fundus;  alblQo  aurt  light  blonde  (after 
Greeff,  modltled  by  tL  V.  W.) ;  B.  The  lessellaled  fmidija;  brunette  (alter  Ore<*iI.  modinefl  by  H.  V.  W.) ; 
a  The  neg^roM  futidoa;  Ne«fO  (H.  V.  W.);  n.  The  yellow  fnnduij  Chluete  (afler  Oeller,  inodlfled  by 
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These  lesions  are  also  described  under  headings  descriptive  of  various 
diseases, — i.e.,  as  sj^hiliticj  albuminuric,  dialietic^  and  anaemic  retinitis. 

(i)  SENSORY  AFFECTIONS. 

Hyperaesthesia  is  due  to  retinal  irritation  and  hj|)erapniia  giving  rise 
to  photophobiaj  asthenopia,  and  lilepharospastn.  It  is  usually  origi- 
nated by  loe^l  aflFoetious,  such  as  uncorreeted  ametropia,  presbyopia^ 
and  nniseular  imbalanw,  but  it  may  likewise  occur  in  neurasthenia^ 
gout  and  oxaluria.  Anaesthesia  of  the  retina  is  characterized  by  diminu- 
tion of  the  central  visual  acuity  and  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  or 
misplacement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  field  or  by  changes  in  the  bound* 
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Flo.  R.— Hybterio  Field,  fluctTULTtira  Tempo  Fig.  9,— HysTERfo  Fieli*.  showing  Peogres^ 

EAL  HEM14NOPIA  WITH  GREAT  REDUCTIOX  Of  VIS-  SIVE  C*>If TRACTION  (FATIGUE  TYPE)  AND  OTBR- 
DAL  ACUITY.  LAPPING   OF  COLOR  FIELD. 

L  Form  Mttiits:  2.  R&i.  taken  JLi]imediii,(e1r  &fterwudfi;  S.  Red,  takeo  5  minutes  later ;  I,  Form,  taken 
5  minutes  still  later, 

aries  for  eolor  vision  (Figs.  8-9).  It  is  a  prominent  symptoin  of 
hysterin  and  neurasthenia,  is  present  in  exliaustiiig  fevers  and  in  con* 
valescence,  and  in  women  with  pelvie  diseases.  It  may  lie  indueeJ 
by  traunuitism  and  by  suggestion.  The  opbtlialmoscopo  usually  reveala 
hyperjemia  or  aniemia  of  the  nerve-head  and  retina. 


(a)  VASCULAR    LESIONS. 

Anaemia  of  the  disk,  as  well  as  the  retina,  expresses  impaired  nutri- 
tion. It  is  found  in  isehfemia  and  atrophy  due  to  functional  disturb- 
ances and  blood  diseases,  and  after  severe  hetnorrhages.  Witli  the  oph- 
thalmoscope the  arteries  are  seen  to  be  apparently  contracted^  carry 
less  blood,  and  are  of  a  light  color ;  the  veins  are  full  and  even  tortuous. 
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The  papilla  is  pale,  and  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  small  vessels  on  ita  stir- 
face.     (Plate  IV.,  A.) 

Hyperemia  evidences  itself  most  prominently  in  the  papilla,  and  la 

characterized  hy  increase  in  the  numher  of  visible  blootl  vessels  and 

by  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the  veins.     True  pathological  increase 

of  the  vessels  is  rare,  except  in  the  beginning  of  optic  neuritis  or  accom- 

.iiiiijpiifying  retinitis.     The  retinal  vessels  become  abnormally  vaseiilar  if 

'isitliiaiiGauae  be  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  blood,  either  going  from  or 

''MiiflOiDiiif.to  the  eye,  the  chorioid  likewise  shows  congestion^  and  the  piuk 

mmolint^'^  the  healthy  fundus  assumes  a  dark  uniform  red.    Physiologic 

'.mriMMliKtions  in  the  color  of  the  nerve-head,  on  account  of  tlic  contrast 

.iiijijflAiiidiM.by  the  varying  amount  of  pigment  in  the  retinal  layer  of  tho 

'  'dixirioid,  should  always  be  considered  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

Canaet. — ^Ansemia  and  hyperssmia  are  symptoms  of  both  constitu- 
tional and  local  diseases.  Among  the  constitutional  causes  may  be 
mentioned  retention  in  the  blood  of  excretory  products^  degenerative 
diseases  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  as  epilepsy  and  general  paraljBis,  hjper- 
trophied  and  overacting  heart  from  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  or 
thrombosis,  organic  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs,  uterine  dtseaaei 
the  beginning  and  cessation  of  menstruation,  and  finally  the  eirculation 
of  malarial  or  other  toxic  materials  in  the  blood.  Locally,  the  usual 
causes  are  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract  and  errors  of  rof fac- 
tion, especially  hyperopia  and  astigmatism,  with  acoommnrl^tive  strain. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  Jthe  removal  of  the  cause,  with 
the  use  of  atropine  and  the  correction  of  errors  of  refraction,  conjoined 
with  the  administration  of  alteratives  and  the  stimulation  of  the  excre- 
tory organs. 

Abnonnalities  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  arteries  and  veina  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  some  intra-ocular  inflammation,  or  may  portend 
some  serious  affection  behind  tho  eyeball. 

Atrophy  of  the  vessels  occurs  in  association  with  atrophy  of  the  retina 
and  nerve.     Varicosity  of  the  veins  may  be  congenital. 

Pulsation  of  the  retinal  veins  is  frequently  physiological,  whereas 
pulsation  of  the  arteries  is  always  pathological,  indicating  an  enlarged 
heart,  some  vascular*  affection  of  the  head  or  orbit,  or  glaucoma. 

CEklema  of  the  retina  may  be  general  or  limited  to  a  certain  por- 
tion. It  manifests  itself  as  an  opaque,  slightly  elevated  area,  with  the 
blood-vessels  running  over  and  through  it  The  vessels  are  decidedly 
dark,  but  lose  their  central  light  streak,  and  distinction  between 
veins  and  arteries  is  difficult  In  general  oedema  the  retina  is  infil- 
trated in  all  its  layers.      (Plate  IV.,  A  and  E,  and  Y.,  A  and  B.) 
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LvFLAMMATiuNa  OF  THK  KETr?<!  A.— .4.  (-I-Mcniii  ill  Pemiclniis  Aiwouiia  (Oliver) ;  B,  Leukierulc  RetlnitU 
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Retinitis  in  the  Nt^itro  (K*  W  \\'A\  E,  Syplilliiic  RelLiillis  {Hftab);  /;  Atropiiy  of  Retina,  Nerve  and 
Chorlold  foilowing  Disseniinatcd  Chorinretitiitid  LueUca  {OellcT). 
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Hemorrhages  and  exudation  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the  retina. 
(Edema  is  met  with  in  syphilitic  retinitis ;  it  may  be  a  forerunner  of 
retinal  detachment,  of  tumor  of  the  retina  or  chorioid ;  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  traumatism,  or  may  arise  from  exposure  to  bright  light  or 
electric  flashes.    (Edema  of  the  disk  occurs  in  the  first  stage  of  neuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Vessel  Walls. — ^Vasculitis  and  Perivasculitis 

These  conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  due  to  arteriosclerosis  or  syphilis,  or 
occur  in  degenerative  diseases  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  are  Atteuisd 
by  other  lesions  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  as  well  as  the-geaeral 
system.      (Plate  V.)      (See  Chapter  XI.) 

Perivasculitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  external  layers  and>film)tis 
tissues  surrounding  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  most  commonly  njet^lh 
in  retinitis,  but  may  exist  separately.  The  blood-vessels  are  swollen  in 
places,  but  are  eventually  replaced  by  fibrous  cords.     (Plate  V.,  F.) 

Angeoid  streaks  are  cicatricial  changes  in  the  retina,  usually  the 
remains  of  hemorrhages,  though  they  may  mark  a  previous  detachment 
of  the  retina.  They  course  from  the  disk  to  the  periphery,  are  whitish 
in  the  centre,  and  are  bordered  by  black  lines. 

Hemorrhages  from  the  Vessels, — Apoplexy  of  the  retina  occurs  most 
commonly  in  elderly  people  with  degenerated  arteries.  (Plate  V.,  E.) 
It  is  met  with  in  cardiac  hypertrophy  from  valvular  disease,  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  chronic  neuritis,  gouty  and  uric  acid  diathesis,  fatty  and 
dilated  heart;  in  scurvy,  haemophilia,  purpura,  and  grave  anaemias, 
malarial  fever,  pyaemia,  leukaemia,  suddenly  suppressed  menstruation, 
and  the  menopause. 

Retinal  hemorrhages  may  occur  with  or  without  true  inflammation  of 
the  membrane.  The  extravasation  may  be  small  and  confined  to  the 
retina,  or  may  be  large  enough  to  fill  the  vitreous.  Rupture  of  the 
vessels  near  the  macula  or  extensive  bleeding  into  the  structure  of  the 
retina  seriously  interferes  with  vision,  but  many  small  extravasations, 
especially  those  upon  the  nasal  side  or  in  the  periphery,  may  not  be 
noticed  by  the  patient.  Hemorrhages  which  occur  in  the  nerve-fibre 
layer  of  the  retina  are  flame-shaped,  while  those  into  the  deeper  layers 
are  round  or  oval,  fresh  ones  appearing  as  dark  red  blotches;  small 
hemorrhages  are  rapidly  absorbed,  leaving  whitish  patches  surrounded 
by  pigment,  or  a  simple  mass  of  pigment.  If  bleeding  occurs  into  the 
vitreous,  whitish  streaks  may  remain,  which  have  been  given  the  name 
of  retinitis  proUferans.  The  distinction  between  simple  hemorrhage 
into  the  retina  and  retinitis  with  hemorrhages  cannot  be  definitely 
drawn.  Most  forms  of  retinitis  are  attended  with  effusion  of  blood 
either  from  diapedesis  or  rupture  of  the  vessel  wall.    Under  such  con- 
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A.  Partial  embollBin ;  siifHJrior  bnuich  retinal  artery  (Haab) ;  B.  Total  embolifln]  eencral  artery  in 
nerve;  a  clllo-retliml  vessel  Bupitllea a  gmall  area  of  the  relhm  in  wliJcli  funelioii  Ja  preserved  (H.  V,  W*); 
a,  ThrmnlKJSls  ol  ceiitial  vejaeli  from  mumiie  (H    V»  W.) ;  D,  Results  of  thromtiofils  of  central  vineli; 
le  CR»e  li  month*  later  [H.  V.  W, ) ;  E.  Hemorrhages  from  retinal  vessels;  apoplejcy  ol  retlnA  (Mairnui) ; 
rlvasculitls  luetlca  (Magnus). 
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chronic  nephritis  is  due  to  this  cause.  Syphilis  and  degeneration  of 
the  arteries  may  be  suspected.  Embolism  has  been  said  to  occur  in 
chorea. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances. — These  are  characteristic ;  in  complete 
occlusion  the  arteries  carry  no  blood,  and  the  intima  only  is  visible; 
the  veins  and  papilla  are  pale  and  the  retina  cedematous;  sometimes 
small  hemorrhages  are  found.  A  blood-red  cherry  spot  appears  in  the 
fovea,  resembling  a  small  round  hemorrhage.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
ischsemia  atrophy  of  the  retinal  elements  and  of  the  optic  nerve  ensue. 

Sjrmptoms. — In  some  cases  the  ultimate  blindness  is  preceded  by 
occasional  transitory  attacks  of  loss  of  sight.  In  complete  obstruction 
of  the  central  artery  the  loss  of  vision  is  immediate  and  entire,  and 
in  most  cases  permanent.  In  a  few  instances  the  clot  has  been  dislodged 
and  broken  up  and  absorbed  by  treatment,  securing  restoration  of  func- 
tion. In  others  where  a  part  of  the  retina  regained  its  function  by 
an  anastomosis  through  the  choroidal  vessels,  or  where  cilioretinal  ves- 
sels existed,  a  certain  degree  of  restoration  may  occur. 

Diagnosis. — The  sudden  monocular  blindness,  the  cherry-red  spot 
at  the  fovea,  the  diffused  retinal  oedema,  absence  of  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion, render  the  diagnosis  positive. 

Prognosis. — If  the  patient  is  seen  within  a  few  hours  or  days  after 
the  attack,  treatment  may  restore  vision,  though  if  this  does  not  occur 
within  a  short  period,  the  retina  and  nerve  will  atrophy  and  the  blind- 
ness persist 

Treatment. — If  the  case  be  seen  within  the  first  few  days,  deep  mas- 
sage through  the  closed  lids  by  the  thumb  or  by  a  mechanical  masseur, 
or  by  forcibly  pressing  the  eye  back  in  the  orbit  and  holding  it  there 
for  a  few  seconds,  may  break  up  or  dislodge  the  embolus;  this  con- 
joined with  subsequent  treatment  by  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potash, 
saline  cathartics  and  pilocarpine  sweats  has  succeeded  in  a  number  of 
reported  instances  in  securing  partial  or  complete  recovery. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Central  Vein. — Ophthahnoscopic  Appearances. — 
In  this  condition  there  is  an  unusual  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the 
veins,  the  latter  appearing  like  sausages  (Plate  V.,  C),  while  the 
ali»ries  are  contracted  to  narrow  white  lines.  There  are  numerous 
hemorrhages  and  intense  papillitis.  After  a  few  weeks  the  hypersemia 
lessens,  but  atrophy  of  the  retina  and  nerve  ensues.    (Plate  V.,  D.) 

Sjrmptoms  and  Causes. — Vision,  although  seriously  affected  from  the 
first,  may  not  be  entirely  absent,  though  eventually  it  is  lost  The  occlu- 
sion of  the  vein  is  due  to  inflammation  following  phlebitis  or  endarteritis 
usually  as  a  consequence  of  microbic  infection  (Fig.  10).    It  may  occur 
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fmin  erysipelas,  abscess  of  the  orbit,  purulent  ineniugitis,  mumps,  or 
infectious  blood-diseaeee.     If  tlje  phlebitis  has  its  site  in  a  small  vein, 
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Fio.lO.— SectloQ  tbrough  optic  nerve  entrance  In  a  case  of  thrombodli  of  the  central  rettnal  Teln 

occurring  in  mumps. 

the  signs  are  confined  to  the  correspond ing  portions  of  the  retina*  It 
is  usually  limited  to  one  eye,  but  cases  have  been  reported  as  occurring 
in  both, 

(3)  INFLAMMATION   OF   THE   RETINA. 

Reiinitis  may  occur  alone,  but  is  usually  associated  with  some 
claange  in  the  optic  nerve  producing  neiiroretinitis,  with  ultimate  atro- 
phy. Inflammation  of  the  retina  is  announced  subjectively  by  disturb- 
ance of  vision,  particularly  of  the  c-entral  acuity,  contraction  or  limita- 
tion of  the  fieldj  scotomata,  and  other  field  disturbaneea,  Ophthalmo- 
Bcopically  there  may  be  oedema,  opacity,  hemorrhage,  exudation,  pig* 
ment  changes,  and  alterations  of  the  vessels  of  the  nerve-head  and 
retina.     (Plates  IV.  and  V.) 

Viiual  Disturbiitcei. — The  sensibility  of  the  retina  may  \ye  increased 
or  diminished ;  in  the  former  instance  there  is  hypenrsthesia,  the  retinal 
elements  being  so  sensitive  that  subjects  see  best  in  subdued  light  (nyc- 
ialopia).  In  neurastlienia  the  retina  is  sometimes  acutely  sensitive, 
objects  being  perceived  during  both  day  and  night  that  are  not  ordinarily 
visible  to  healthy  eyes. 

Day-Bliiidness. — The  sensibility  of  the  retina  may  be  so  decreased 
by  long  exposure,  as  in  snow-blindness,  that  the  retina  cannot  perceive 
objects  illuminated  by  a  moderate  amount  of  light  Such  disturbances 
may  occur  also  from  nutritional  changes,  as  is  evinced  in  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa and  in  hemeralopia  (night-blindness). 
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Photopsia  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  retinal  cells  and  nerve-fibres, 
and  is  an  early  symptom  of  retinal  disease.  Sparks,  flashes  of  light  and 
color,  which  are  more  pronounced  when  the  eyes  are  closed  or  in  the 
dark,  portend  serious  disease  of  the  eye,  such  symptoms  being  commonly 
met  with  in  the  early  stages  of  detachment  of  the  retina.  They  may 
be  occasioned  by  transient  disturbances  of  the  circulation  from  con- 
stitutional affections  and  from  the  exhibition  of  certain  drugs,  such 
as  santonin,  etc. 

Metamorphopsia  is  the  term  applied  to  distortion  of  an  object  as  a 
result  of  partial  destruction  of  the  rods  and  cones  or  obstruction  by 
retinal  pigment  or  hemorrhage.  Patients  with  this  symptom  complain 
of  overlapping  of  words  and  letters  and  of  straight  lines  appearing 
curved  or  broken. 

Vabieties  of  Retinitis  Associated  With  Genebal 
AND  Nebvous  Affections. 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  a  gradual  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells 
and  fibres  of  both  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  with  pigment  infiltration 
into  the  structure  of  the  retina.  It  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  retina, 
and  in  some  rare  cases  the  pigment  infiltration  is  absent  The  disease 
begins  in  early  life,  and  is  inherited  in  33  per  cent  of  the  cases,  70 
per  cent  of  which  occur  in  males.  It  is  sometimes  complicated  by  other 
congenital  defects  of  development  About  25  per  cent  of  the  patients 
are  offspring  of  consanguineous  marriages.  In  these  families  syphilis 
has  been  found  in  most  instances.  The  central  visual  acuity  is  preserved 
to  a  marked  extent,  though  peripheral  vision  is  usually  much  restricted 
or  lost.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  characteristic.  The 
pigment  cells  of  the  retina  are  collected  into  masses,  resembling  bone 
corpuscles,  and  are  distributed  mainly  along  the  blood-vessels,  appear- 
ing first  near  the  equator,  and  are  usually  more  thickly  distributed 
at  this  point.  The  arteries  are  diminished  in  calibre  and  appear 
as  whitish  lines;  the  veins  later  undergo  similar  changes.  The 
retina  finally  atrophies  and  the  optic  nerve  becomes  white  and  very 
much  shrunken. 

Ssrmptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  is  night-blindness  (hemeralopia)^ 
the  visual  acuity  being  greatly  lowered  by  diminished  illumination,  due 
to  anaesthesia  of  the  retina.  Ring  scotoma  are  sometimes  present,  the 
visual  field  is  greatly  concentrically  contracted,  the  central  vision  re- 
maining moderately  acute.  Nystagmus  is  generally  present  The 
progress  of  the  affection  is  slow,  and  the  patients  often  die  of  inter- 
current disease  before  vision  is  totally  lost 
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Treatment* — Xo  restoration  of  vision  can  be  secured.  Strychnine 
injections  and  galvanism,  and  lately  the  high  frequency  faradic  cur- 
rent, are  advocated.  Nerve  tonics,  good  diet,  open-air  life,  and  iodide 
of  potash  are  advised 

Syphilitic  retinitis  is  usually  secondary  to  chorioiditis,  but  the  acute 
manifestation  may  first  appear  in  the  retina. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances. — (Edema  of  the  retina,  especially  near 
the  macula,  is  first  obser\'ed.  (Plate  IV.,  E.)  This  is  followed  by 
serous  infiltration,  the  vessels  become  tortuous,  and  are  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  exudation.  The  retina  usually  retains  its  normal  appear- 
ance towards  the  periphery,  although  isolated  patches  of  retinitis  may 
occur  some  distance  from  the  papilla.  The  swelling  may  reach  a  milli- 
metre or  more,  is  whitish  in  color,  and  free  from  blood-vessels.  The 
arteries  are  accompanied  by  white  lines,  indicating  sclerosis  of  the 
walls  and  diminished  calibre.  The  posterior  part  of  the  vitreous  is 
infiltrated  with  a  fine  dust-like  opacity.  These  particles  of  opacity  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  one  another,  but  may  later  form  a  membrane, 
due  to  their  coalescence  and  incomplete  absorption.  Hemorrhages  and 
pigment  degeneration  only  occur  after  absorption  of  the  oedema  and 
the  retina  has  been  partially  destroyed.  A  concomitant  disseminated 
chorioiditis  is  likewise  to  be  observed  at  this  time.     (Plate  IV.,  F.) 

Pathology. — As  a  rule,  the  retinitis  is  secondary  to  primary  inflam- 
mation of  the  chorioid,  although  ophthalmoscopic  examination  may  at 
first  reveal  no  symptom  of  the  latter  disease.  The  first  changes  are  a 
vasculitis,  consisting  of  proliferation  of  the  endothelium,  infiltration 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  passing  later  into  sclerosis.  Subsequently 
infiltration  of  the  retina  from  pigmentary  migration  occurs  which 
extends  mainly  along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  Eventually  both  cho- 
rioid and  retina  become  atrophied  and  degenerated,  and  are  united  in 
places  by  cicatricial  changes. 

Prognosis. — As  syphilis  is  a  curable  disease  and  readily  amenable 
to  treatment,  the  destnictivc  processes  in  the  retinal  and  chorioidal  ele- 
ments are  favorably  influenced  by  prompt  antisyphilitic  treatment 
Impairment  of  vision  is  to  be  expected,  however,  in  all  cases,  as  some 
degree  of  atrophy,  not  only  of  die  retina  and  chorioid,  but  of  the  optic 
elements,  always  results. 

Ssrmptoms. — Central  vision  is  diminished  by  the  vitreous  opacities 
and  retinal  a?dema,  and  may  be  reduced  even  to  the  perception  of  light, 
though  ultimate  partial  recovery  is  attained.  The  fleld  may  be  con- 
tracted, and  there  are  usually  central  and  disseminated  scotomata.  Pho- 
topsia  and  metamorphopsia  are  also  present.     There  is  little  pain  even 
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when  iritis  is  present,  wbieli  is  a  not  infrequent  complicationj  as  the 
iBflammation  in  the  iris  is  uaually  mild  and  insidious  and  may  not  he 
recognized  until  after  the  fonnation  of  synechia?.  Though  the  disease 
is  usually  aceouipanied  hy  a  true  uveitis,  there  is  but  little  photophobia 
and  but  few  signs  of  external  irritation. 

Treatment — Energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment  by  mercurial  inunc- 
tions sbonld  l>e  pushed  to  mild  ptyalism ;  pilocarpine  should  be  injected 
hypodermieally  and  followed  by  hot  baths;  iodide  of  potash  should  he 
administered  in  increasing  and  hirge  doses,  together  with  the  application 
of  hot  compresses  to  the  eyes.  By  these  measures  tlie  disease  may  be 
shortened,  relapses  preventedj  and  the  sight  preserved. 

The  recurrence  of  retinitis  in  syphilis  indicates  a  tertiary  form  of 
the  disease  and  is  an  evidence  of  severe  infection. 

Albuminuric  Retinitis — Very  rarely  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
kidney,  but  in  abcnit  10  per  cent,  of  j)ersons  with  chronic  nephritis, 
pathologic  degeneration  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  and  with  tliis 
changes  in  the  pia  mater  and  other  brain  Btructurea  arises.  These  in- 
flammations of  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  and  meninges  are  due  to  retention 
in  the  blood  of  toxic  elements  consequent  upon  the  disturbed  functions 
of  the  kidney  and  impairment  from  deficient  nutrition.  Transient 
cerebral  oedema,  w^ith  increased  vascular  tension,  which  is  dependent 
upon  unemia,  is  found  in  the  late  stages  of  nephritis  and  in  kidney 
disease  dne  to  pregnancy.  The  latter  conditions  are  characterized  by 
eoraplete  and  sudden  loss  of  vision,  but  are  unattended  by  retinal  or 
optic  nerve  changes,  whereas  in  the  former  characteristic  nerve  and 
retinal  lesions  are  developed. 

OphthalmoscQpic  Appearances, — These  are  so  characteristic  that  they 
should  not  be  confused  wuth  changes  other  than  those  due  to  extensive 
(rdema  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  In  the  early  stages  of  albuminuric 
retinitis  there  is  oedema  and  hyperscmia  of  the  retina,  tlie  edges  of  the 
nerve  are  blurred  and  small  hemorrhages  occur  into  the  retina.  In 
the  macular  region  there  are  usually  small,  round,  or  oval  glistening 
white  dots  and  streaks,  which  slowly  increase  in  size  until  tliey  form  a 
characteristic  star-shaped  figure.  When  this  appears,  the  veins  become 
tortuous,  the  optic  disk  is  more  swollen,  and  more  hemorrhages  occur; 
then  irregularly  shaped  isolated  patches  appear  in  places,  which  later 
coalesce,  showing  marked  degeneration  of  the  retinal  elements.  The 
hemorrhages,  depending  upon  tlieir  location  in  the  retina,  are  either 
round,  when  they  are  situated  in  the  deeper  layers,  or  flame-shaped, 
when  they  occur  into  the  nerve-fibre  layer*  The  whitish  patches  and 
streaks  are  shown  by  the  microscope  to  be  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of 
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the  nerve-fibres,  which  later  become  hypertrophic  and  oedematous.  The 
inflaiuiuation  of  the  retina  gradually  disappears  after  a  few  months 
or  a  year,  and  atrophy  of  the  retina  and  optic  nen^e  ensues.  The  dis- 
ease is  aknost  always  Linocidar^  hut  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
vary  in  the  two  eyes,  depending  upon  the  aoioimt  of  hemorrhage  and 
fatty  degeneration  and  the  grade  of  the  optic  neuritis.  (Plate  IV., 
C  and  D.)     It  occurs  only  in  adults  and  is  most  common  in  women. 

Diagnosis. — The  radiating  macular  figure  is  almost  characteristic, 
although  a  very  similar  condition  is  seen  at  times  in  papillitis  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  tumor  of  the  brain.  Examination  of  the  urine 
Is  necessary  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis.^ — The  occurrence  of  retinitis  albuminurica  is  exceedingly 
grave;  the  duration  of  life  in  hospital  patients  averaging  eighteen 
months,  tliough  in  well  cared  for  private  patients  it  is  considerably 
longer.  The  retinitis  of  pregnancy  and  acute  nephritis,  especially 
in  young  persons,  is  not  so  unfavorable.  Induced  premature  delivery 
of  the  foetus  is  usually  followed  by  subsidence  of  tlie  nephritis  and 
a  certain  degree  of  recovery  of  vision,  although  some  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  with  loss  of  central  acuitv  and  contraction  of  tlie  visual  field  takes 
place,  depending  upon  the  amoimt  of  actual  degeneration  in  the  retina. 
It  is  said  that  this  form  of  retinitis  is  usually  of  the  serous  rather  than 
of  the  exudative  t^^"|ie. 

Treatment^ — Treatment  is  that  of  the  nephritis,  or  removal  of  the 
cause,  as  in  induced  abortion  for  the  retinitis  of  pregnancy.  I^cal 
remedies,  with  exception  of  smoked  glasses  and  non-use  of  the  eyes,  are 
of  no  effect 

Diabetic  Retinitis. — The  fundus  changes  resemble  tliose  of  albu- 
minuric nephritis,  although  the  degeneration  is  not  so  parked  about 
the  macula  and  the  star-shaped  figure  is  not  usually  present  Hemor- 
rhages are  more  common ;  the  optic  nerve  is  moderately  swollen ;  the 
arteries  contracted ;  the  veins  dilated  and  tortuous.  Small  white  patches 
of  degeneration  are  usually  found  about  tlie  fovea,  but  may  occur  any- 
where in  the  fundus.  Retinitis  in  dialietes  is  a  comparatively  rare 
complication,  l>eing  nuich  less  common  than  cataract,  iritis,  other  forms 
of  uveitis  and  opacities  of  the  vitreous. 

Anaemic  Retinitis. — Changes  in  anscmia  are  usually  limited  to  local 
anaemia,  but  in  leucocythiemia  and  pernicious  anaemia  there  are  pro- 
nounced alterations.  The  arteries  may  be  contracted,  the  veins  dilated 
and  tortuous,  and  hemorrhages  and  o&dema  of  the  retina,  with  a  few 
white  patches  of  exudation  with  edges  colored  from  extravasations  of 
blood,  and  slight  optic  neuritis,  may  be  present,     (Plate  IV.,  B.) 
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(4)  INFLAMMATION   OF   THE    OPTIC   NERVE. 

Optic  Neuritis  (Papillitis,  Choked  Disk). — Tlie  most  pronounced 
and  important  eye  sjniptoins  of  certain  general  disorders  and  many 
forma  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  manifest  themselves  in  an  in- 
flammation of  tlie  optic  nerve  and  an  associated  retinitis  iu  wliich  fluid 
and  solid  exudation  fills  up  the  interstices  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve, 
and  even  tlie  p!iysiok»gic  excavation.  The  optic  nerve  elements  are 
swollen,  crowded  together  and  distorted,  thus  elevating  the  papilla  above 
the  level  of  the  sorrounding  retina,  and,  by  pressing  upon  tlie  ves- 
sels, ptirtly  obliterate  and  conceal  them*  The  veins  become  occluded, 
giving  rise  to  numerous  hemorrhages.  If  this  condition  prevails  for 
any  length  of  time,  atrophy  of  the  nerve  elements  and  the  connective 
tissue  takes  place. 

Optic  neuritis  may  be  differentiated  into  three  classes:  (Ij  medul- 
lary or  ascending  neuritisj  or  true  inflammation  of  the  nerve-tissue; 
(2)  papillitisj  or  simple  swelling  of  the  intra-ocular  portion  of  the 
nerve  from  irritation  or  pressure;  (3)  descending  neuritis,  originating 
from  intracranial  diseases,  affecting  the  nerve  ur  its  sheaths. 

Ascending  neuritis  commences  in  the  papilla  and  usually  terminates 
in  the  brain.  Descending  neuritis  commences  in  the  brain,  later  finding 
its  wav  dovm  the  norvx^-sheadi  or  nerve  elements  into  the  eyehalL  Choked 
disk  is  an  arbitrary  expression,  denoting  swelling  of  the  papilla  from 
2  D  to  6  D,  or  even  more.  (The  difference  beti;v^een  the  highest  point 
on  the  disk  and  that  of  the  surrounding  retina  in  diopters  may  likewise 
be  expressed  in  millimetres,  2|  D  being  equivalent  to  1  millimetre  of 
swelling). 

Cauaea.^The  causes  of  optic  neuritis  are  ocular,  orbital,  intracranial, 
and  constitutionah 

Ocular  causes  include  chorioiditis  and  retinitis,  which  are,  however, 
usually  dependent  upon  some  constitutional  cause. 

OrbiiaL—FraetuTe  of  the  orbit,  cellulitis  of  the  orbit,  hemorrhage 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  or  nerve-sheaths,  deformities  of  the 
skull,  affections  of  the  neighboring  sinuses,  etc.,  may  be  enumerated 
under  this  heading. 

I niracraniaL— Optic  neuritis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  diseases 
of  the  brain ;  these  may  l^e  enumerated  in  order  of  frequency,  as  fol- 
lows: meningitis,  tumors,  gummata,  sclerosis,  tubercle,  cysts,  and  aneu- 
rism. A  low  grade  of  retinitis  and  optic  neuritis  is  seen  in  some  cases 
of  epilepsy  and  general  paralysis.  In  children  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  neuritis  is  tubercular  meningitis.    Intracranial  affections 
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give  rise  to  optic  neuritis  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  chiasni^  the  optic 
nerves,  and  the  tracts;  or  hy  occasioning  increase  of  the  ventricular 
and  subarachnoid  fluids  and  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  different 
portions  of  tlie  brain ;  or  by  disturbances  of  nutrition  through  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation. 

The  precise  manner  in  wliich  intracranial  growths  occasion  optic 
neuritis  is  still  disputed.  Von  Graefe  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  neu- 
ritis was  due  to  a  strangulation  of  the  hinphaties  of  tlie  bead  of  the 
nen'e,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increase  in  intracranial  pressure,  occa- 
sioning a  blocking  of  the  eavernous  sinus  and  of  the  tributary  oph- 
thalmic vein.  This  theory  has  lieen  supported  by  Manz  and  Schmidt- 
Rimpler,  who  demonstrated  that  the  fluid  displaced  by  a  cerebral  tumor 
found  its  way  into  the  lyniph-spaees  of  the  optic  nerve,  distending  the 
intersheath  spaces  with  fluid.  Leber  and  Deutschniannj  on  the  other 
hand,  believe  that  the  dioked  disk  is  not  merely  a  stasis  but  claim  that 
the  presence  of  the  fluid  sets  up  a  toxic  condition  which  gives  rise  to  a 
true  inflammation  of  the  nerve.  Others  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
neuritis  is  a  true  descending  one,  as  they  have  shown  that  there  is  an 
increased  cellular  exudation  hi  tlie  tissues  surrounding  tlie  cerebral 
tumor,  which  extends  the  Avhole  way  from  the  tumor  to  the  nerve  and 
along  the  latter  to  the  eye.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  ivould  appear 
that  the  element  of  intracranial  and  intervaginal  pressure  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  choked  disk,  but  that  the  latter,  in 
the  majority  of  eases  at  least,  depends  upon  an  active  inflammation* 

Choked  disk  and  optic  neuritis  occur  in  about  90  per  cent  of  cases 
of  brain  tumors,  irrespective  of  their  size  or  location.  The  absence  of 
optic  neuritis  does  not  exclude  the  diagnosis  of  brain  timior^  but  its 
presence  is  a  strong  confirmatory  sign.  Tumors  of  the  occipital  region 
and  the  base  of  the  brain  are  apparently  more  often  accompanied  by 
choked  disk  than  those  in  other  portions  (Compare  Chapter  IX), 

ConsiitutionaL — Optic  neuritis  sometimes  occurs  in  eruptive  fevers, 
diphtheria,  epidemic  influenza,  and  other  contagious  diseases;  it  may 
also  be  occasioned  by  albuminuria,  especially  of  the  puerperal  type, 
diabetes,  leucocythemia,  toxemia,  pernicious  ana:'mia,  acute  rheumatism 
after  exposure  to  cold,  and  men&trnul  affections. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  in  all  cases  of  optic  nerve  atrophy  there 
is  first  an  acti\'e,  although  evanescent,  primary  inflammation  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  is  manifest  though  for  a  short  time  upon  the  optic  disk. 
In  spinal  cord  affections  a  slight  degree  of  neuritis  or  neuroretinitis  is 
a  forerunner  of  optic  atrophy.  Optic  neuritis  occurring  in  the  course 
of  syphilis  is  an  evidence  of  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease. 
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Ophthalmoscopic  Si^s. — The  iiiilaiumatory  prcKsess,  as  observed  by 
the  ophthalmoscope,  may  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  stages,  which 
pass  imperceptibly  into  eaeh  other. 

First  Slage, — The  border  of  the  papilla  is  blurred  by  infiltration 
or  swelling;  the  physiologic  excavation  is  filled  in  and  the  disk  red- 
dened, as  a  consequence  of  relative  increase  in  the  size  of  the  blood- 
vessels, whereby  fine  twigs  invisible  in  health  are  brought  into  view, 
and  the  veins  increased  in  size  and  tortuosity.  The  main  arteries  of 
the  disk  are  contracted,  the  connective  tissue  becomes  hypertrophied 
and  opaque  and  conceals  the  disk  outlines.  The  papilla  projects  for- 
ward,  as  may  be  determined  by  focussing  the  blood-vessels  and  its 
surface,  (Pkite  VI.,  R)  During  this  stage  there  are  no  marked 
changes  in  the  retina  excepting  dilatation,  tortuosity  and  dark  color 
of  the  veins,  and  the  disease  may  not  advance  ophthalmoseopically 
beyond  this  condition, 

Secofid  Stage,-^!!  the  inflammatory  process  continues  in  intensity, 
these  ophthalmoscopic  signs  increase.  Then  the  swelling  of  the  nerve 
may  become  more  marked  and  the  disk  may  project  as  much  as  three 
millimetres  (7|  D)  into  the  vitreous,  (Plate  VI.,  F.)  Its  outlines 
are  hidden  by  exudation  and  hemorrhage,  and  the  swelling  over- 
lapping in  all  directions  apparently  doubles  the  size  of  the  papilla. 
Its  position  is  tlius  only  determined  by  the  entrance  of  the  blood-vessels 
which  are  obscured  and  interrupted  in  places  and  diflicult  to  follow. 
The  veins  are  enormously  dilated,  tortuous  and  dark  in  color,  appar- 
ently outnumbering  tlie  arteries,  which  are  proportionately  reduced  in 
nmnher  and  calibre  and  carrj"  little  blood,  showing  in  places  as  simple 
white  lines.  Small  flame-shaped  hemorrhages  appear  near  the  disk 
The  retina  in  the  neighborhood  is  oedematous,  and  its  fibre  layer  hyper- 
trophied, showing  radiating  white  lines.  This  stage  varies  in  duration 
from  11  few  weeks  to  several  mouths,  gradually  passing  into  the  stage 
of  degeneration. 

Third  Stage. — Absorption  of  the  blood  and  exudation  now"  takes 
place,  the  swelling  of  tlie  nerve-head  declines*  the  periphery  contracts, 
the  exudative  material  is  absorbed  or  transformed  into  connective  tissue, 
the  veins  are  less  tortuous,  and  the  arteries  smaller.  The  papilla  he- 
comes  a  dirty  grayish  white,  and  a  firm,  organized  exudation  fills  in 
the  physiologic  excavation,  completely  hiding  the  lamina.  The  nerve 
passes  ultimately  into  complete  atrophy.     (Plate  VL,  A.) 

Symptoms, —  Visual  Acuity. — Tlie  vision  is  usually  but  little  affected 
at  first,  and  thus  few  patients  are  sc^n  until  the  second  stage  ensues, 
when  the  vision  is  usually  somewhat  reduced,  the  reduction  becoming 
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gradually  worse  during  tbe  eontinuance  of  die  disease.  Large  hemor- 
rhages in  the  region  of  the  macula  may,  however,  cause  more  or  less 

sudden  Llindness,  Exceptionally  there  is  no  great  deterioration  of  vision 
until  the  third  stage,  and  thus  a  consider ahle  degree  of  papillitis  may 
exist  with  normal  visual  acuity.  Hemorrhage  or  exudation  into  the 
macular  region  and  other  parts  of  the  retina,  permanently  diminish 
the  function  of  the  retinal  cells  and  fibres  by  pressure,  and  later  by 
cicatricial  tissue  formation  and  contraction.  As  a  rule,  vision  dimin- 
ishes to  light  perception  or  ultimate  blindness  in  the  cases  which  outlive 
the  ocular  affection. 

Visual  Field. — The  clianges  In  the  visual  field  are  important  in 
localization   of  the  cerebral  lesion.      The  most  common   defects   are 
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peripheral  contraction^  enlarged  blind  spot,  or  central  scotomata.  The 
former  is  characteristic  of  uniform  pressure  upon  the  nerve  by  fluids 
or  solids  in  or  external  to  its  sheath,  while  the  latter  indicates  axial 
neuritis  with  loss  of  function  of  the  central  nerve-fibres.  Sector-like 
defects  involving  definite  portion  of  the  visual  field,  such  as  hemian- 
opsia, which  may  be, — i.e*,  homonymous  (nasal  or  temporal),  heteron- 
ymous (or  lateral)  tetranopsia  (loss  of  a  quarter  of  the  field),  and 
smaller  defects  occur,  which  are  symptoms  of  descending  optic  neuritis, 
due  to  lesions  of  the  chiasm,  tract  or  deep  centres.  These  are  usually 
binocular  and  symmetrical.  Monocular  defects  arise  from  pressure 
Upon  the  nerve  in  the  orbital  canal  or  orbit,  or  upon  a  portion  of  the 
•asm  or  upon  small  areas  of  the  occipital  lobes* 
The  color  fields  diminish  more  rapidly  than  the  perception  for  white 
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and  fonii,  though  there  is  usually  peripheral  coiitraetioii  for  all  coloi-s. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  green  is  first  lost,  then  red,  and  finally  bine* 
The  loss  of  tlie  hlue  field  is  contemporaneous  with  marked  contraction 
of  the  form  field  and  indicates  advancing  atrophy.  As  the  scotomata 
and  sector-like  defects  in  the  visual  field,  which  occur  from  intra-ocular 
disease  secondary  to  changes  in  the  retina^  frequently  resemble  those 
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Fig*  13.— TempckTBl  hemlaQopja  and  peripheral  contraction  from  tumor  of  optic 

bilateral  choked  df»k. 
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from  changes  in  the  cerebral  centres,  it  is  necessary  to  reW  upon  oph- 
thalmoscopic examination  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  (Sec  Chapter  IV.) 
Prognosis.- — Optic  neuritis  of  all  grades  is  grave,  because  the  intra- 
cranial and  constitutional  diseases  of  which  it  is  a  lesion  involve  essen- 
tial organs  of  the  body.  An  unfavorable  prognosis  as  to  sight  may 
usually  l>e  given,  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  toxic  amblyopia,  in 
which  full  recovery  often  occurs  after  removal  of  the  cause.  Atrophy 
invariably  follows  the  inflammation,  and  as  the  degeneration  of  the 
ncrA^e  progresses,  vision  diminishes.  The  atrophy  generally  advances 
more  rapidly  in  one  nerve  than  the  other,  so  that  some  useful  vision 
may  be  preserved  in  one  eye  even  after  the  other  has  become  blind. 
As  regards  life,  the  occurrence  of  an  optic  neuritis  often  indicates 
grave  cerebral  involvement,  and  when  it  is  concomitant  with  retinitis 
or  advanced  renal  or  vascular  lesions,  its  occurrence  is  usually  prog- 
nostic of  a  lethal  ending  within  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  three  years,  at 
most,  depending  upon  the  gravity  of  the  central  or  constitutional  lesion. 
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Treatment — Tlie  treatment  depends  upon  the  cause,  for  which  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  is  essential.  Discovery  of  albuminj  caste, 
or  sugar  in  the  urine,  determines  the  line  of  treatnicilt,  which^  as  a 
rule,  is  to  be  given  by  the  family  physician.  If  the  case  is  found  to 
be  of  cerebral  origiuj  the  oculist  may  l)e  seen  only  in  consultation. 
Syj>hiUtic  cases  should  be  combated  by  energetic  mercurial  inunctions, 
largp  doses  of  iodide  of  potasb^  pilocarpine  sweats.  The  rheumatic, 
albuminuric,  and  toxic  types  are  like%vise  benefited  by  pilocarpine. 
Acute  forms,  where  exposure  to  cold  has  been  followed  by  neuritis  and 
Ices  of  vision,  are  helped  by  blood-letting  and  diaphoresis.  Salicylate 
of  soda  in  doses  carresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  individual,- — i.e., 
1  grain  for  each  pound  of  weight  a  day^ — are  of  service.  Eegnlation  of 
the  menses  is  an  important  factor  in  women.  Ethmoid  and  sphenoid 
disease  should  be  searched  for  and  properly  treated. 

Acute  Retrobulbar  Neuritis.^ — The  optic  nerve-fibres  may  be  affected 
primarily  by  disease  {losterior  to  the  eyeball  from  injury  or  disease 
of  the  orbit  and  of  the  accessory  cavities,  or  by  rheumatism,  inhalation 
or  absorption  of  toxic  substances,  such  as  methyl  alcohol  or  quinine, 
or  by  influenza,  acute  alcoholism,  and  autotoxiemia. 

Pathology, — The  function  of  the  nerve  is  rapidly  diminished  by 
interstitial  inflammation  of  the  nerve-fibres,  or  by  pressure  upon  the 
nerve  or  vessels.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  subsides,  as  the  exuda- 
tion is  absorbed  or  the  pressure  removed.  In  others,  atrophy  ensues 
with  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  vision. 

Symptoms, — There  is  rapid  loss  of  visual  acuity,  perception  of  light 
in  some  cases  lieing  lost  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  The  visual  field  may 
be  peripherally  contracted,  bnt,  as  a  rule,  tiiere  is  a  central  scotoma 
w^hieh  increases  in  size  until  only  a  small  rim  of  peripheral  field  re- 
mains. The  central  scotoma  is  at  first  only  for  color, — particularly  for 
red  and  green.  Partial  recovery  occurs,  followed  later  by  further  loss 
of  vision.  Weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  facial  or  other  nerves  may 
accompany  or  precede  the  optic  nerve  affection. 

Ophthalmoscopk  Appearances^ — The  ophthalmoscope  shows  the  nerve- 
head  to  be  hypenumic  with  discolored  surface  and  obscured  edges;  the 
arteries  are  contracted,  and  the  veins  dilated,  and  in  rare  cases  there 
are  a  few  small  hemorrhages. 

Prognosis. — -Recovery  of  useful  vision  follow^s  early  energetic  treat* 
ment,  though  cases  usually  go  on  to  more  or  less  complete  blindness. 

Treatment.^Eemoval  of  the  cause  with  local  blood-letting,  large 
doses  of  salicylates  in  rheumatic  cases,  strychnine  h^^iodermically  in 
increasing  doses,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  mercurial  inunctions  are  indi- 
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cated.  Pilocarpine  sweats  eliminate  poison  and  assist  the  action  of  iho 
internal  remedies. 

Chronic  Retrobulbar  Neuritis  (Toxic  Amblyopia). — The  optic 
nerve  may  degenerate  from  the  constant  absorption  of  poisons,  notably 
large  quantities  of  tobacco  or  alcohol,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  their 
combined  action.  Numerous  other  poisons,— i.e*j  lead,  quinine,  the 
methyl  compounds,  salicylic  acid,  naprhalin,  nitrobenzol,- — will  pro- 
duce a  similar  inflanmiatiom  Toxic  amhlynpia  may  also  arise  in  the 
course  of  some  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  diabetes,  and  one  of  the 
theories  of  choked  disk  is  that  it  is  developed  by  a  local  toxemia  arising 
in  the  brain. 

Pathology. — The  disease  consists  in  a  true  axial  medullary  neuritis, 
possihly  secondary  to  degeneration  of  the  macular  ganglion  cells,  al- 
though it  is  more  probable  that  it  arises  in  the  bundle  of  tbe  nerve-fibrea 
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supplying  the  macular  region.  It  is  a  gradual  degenerative  process  and 
which,  unless  checked,  encroacies  upon  the  other  fibres  adjoining  the 
papillomacular  bundle  until  the  entire  nerve  l>ccomes  atrophic. 

Symptoms. — The  irapainnent  of  vision  is  gradual,  and  consists  in 
blurring  of  sight,  which  is  not  relieved  by  glasses.  The  pupillary  reflex 
may  be  disorganized  so  that  the  pupil  dilates  with  the  accommodation. 
The  visual  acuity  varies  from  slight  derangement  to  entire  loss  of  cen- 
tral acuity,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  central  scotoma.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  more  disturbance  for  color  than  for  form,  the  characteristic 
signs  of  the  disease  being  central  scotoma  for  colors,  more  particularly 
for  green  and  red.    Later  in  the  disease  the  scotoma,  which  was  at  first 
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relative,  becomes  abeolute,  increases  iu  size,  and  finally  the  peripheral 
field  becomes  ooncentrically  contracted. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances.— As  a  rule  nothing  distinctive  can  be 
seen  in  coiijiiiencing  cases,  with  the  exception  that  the  outline  of  the 
nerve  is  not  m  sharp  and  clear  as  in  the  nonnal  subject  (Plate  V.,  B.), 
but  in  advanced  cases  the  nerve-head  is  usually  pale  in  the  lower  tern- 
poral  qiiadrant,^ — i.e.,  in  the  region  occupied  hj  the  macnlar  fibres. 

Prognosis.' — Prompt  treatment  premier ves  the  visual  acnity^  and  in 
favorable  cases  vision  may  be  entirely  restored,  tiie  amount  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  destruction  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

Treatment. — Removal  of  the  cause.  If  this  be  alcohol  or  tobacco  or 
botbj  the  patient  may  have  to  receive  special  general  treatment,  which 
can  usually  only  be  pro]>erly  carried  out  away  from  his  usual  surround- 
ings, in  a  sanitarium  or  hospital.  Increasing  doses  of  strychnine,  hypo- 
derm  ica  I  ly,  for  courses  of  several  weeks,  with  intermissions  of  a  week 
or  two,  may  restore  much  of  the  lost  vision.  Xitroglycerin  and  nitrite 
of  amyl  may  be  used.  If  there  be  exudation  into  the  nerve,  the  iodides 
are  of  value.  In  ana^miaj  the  employment  of  iron  and  other  tonics, 
nourishing  diet,  exercise  out  of  doors,  early  hours,  and  plenty  of  sleep, 
are  necessary.  Galvanic  electricity  and  the  high  frequency  faradic  cur^ 
rent  seem  to  stimulate  the  retinal  elements  to  renewed  activity. 

(5)  OPTIC   NEHVE    ATROPHY, 

Atrophy  of  tlie  optic  ner\^e  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  the  types 
being  readily  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  the  optic  disk. 

Primary  Atrophy,— Atrophy  not  preceded  by  pronounced  papillitis 
or  neuroretinitis  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  symptom  of  spinal  cord 
disease,  usually  of  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  (locomotor  ataxia). 
It  occurs  less  frequently  in  disseminated  sclerosis^  lateral  sclerosis,  epi- 
lepsy, and  general  paralysis.  Toxic  amblyopia,  lx>th  acute  and  chronic, 
the  specific  fevers,  dial»etes,  and  arteriosclerosis  also  lead  to  atrophy  of 
the  medullary  fibres.  There  is  likewise  an  hereditary  form  following 
retrobulbar  neuritis.  It  is  a  mooted  question  whefher  or  not  a3dema 
of  the  nen^e  is  not  always  present  and  capable  of  lieing  oliserved  oph- 
thalmoscopically  in  the  early  stages.  Where  it  is  concomitant  with 
spinal  disease  the  structural  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  may  apparently 
precede  tlie  spinal  sjniiptoms  for  months  or  years,  and  thus  the  dimin- 
ishing of  the  visual  function  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  the  general 
affection.  (See  Chapter  XII.) 

Anatomical  Changes  in  PrimaJT  Nerve  Atrophy. — Ophthalmoscopic 
Appearances. — The  papilla  gradually  assumes  a  chalky-white  appear- 


FlO.  15.— Secliotia  Ihrouf^h  the  optic  nerve.     A,  normal  n<prve;  if,  i^iaplllltiB; 
C7,  opilc  &tro|»hy.    (Reproduced  from  £l«chnig.) 
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ance  or  it  may  acquire  a  bluish-green  tinge.  As  the  atrophy  progresses, 
contraction  of  the  nerve-fibre  bundles  and  their  surrounding  elastic 
tissue  takes  place,  causing  cupping  of  the  nerve.  The  cupping  is  grad- 
ual and  occupies  the  surface  of  the  nerve.  All  the  blood-vessels  become 
contracted  and  the  arteries  may  be  entirely  obliterated,  being  replaced 
by  white  streaks,  especially  when  the  disease  is  due  to  arteriosclerosis. 
This  process  causes  first  a  flattening  of  the  central  nerve-fibres  with 
circumscribed  atroghy  of  the  marginal  or  central  nerve-fibre  bundles, 
and  the  changes  in  the  papilla  are  always  preceded  by  failure  of  vision 
and  defects  in  the  visual  field.  Atrophy  of  the  retina  follows  that  of 
the  nerve. 

Microscopic  Appearances. — This  is  not  an  ascending  atrophic  pro- 
cess, and  the  nerve  does  not  become  as  thin  and  attenuated  as  in  the 
neuritic  inflammation.  On  section,  the  septa  are  found  to  be  well  pre- 
served, and  the  fibres  transformed  into  fine  fibrillse  which  stain  with 
carmine.  The  blood-vessel  walls  are  sclerosed,  but  the  septa  only  become 
thickened  quite  late  in  the  disease.  Some  of  the  nerve-fibres  remain 
healthy,  and  cases  may  escape  the  sclerosis  entirely.  The  surface  fibres 
are  the  first  to  degenerate  and  this  may  show  in  the  visual  field  as 
peripheral  alterations.     (Fig.  16,  A.  B.  C.) 

Subjective  Signs. — The  acuity  of  vision  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres.     The  first  symptoms  are  diminution 


Fio.  16.— Optic  nerye  fttropby  in  tabes  donalia. 


in  the  light  sense  and  contraction  in  the  color  fields;  the  patient  de- 
mands strong  light  and  has  difliculty  in  getting  about  in  the  dusk  or 
dark.  The  light  sense  may  be  tested  by  determining  the  acuity  of  vision 
in  different  degrees  of  illumination,  or  by  the  Forster  photometer. 
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Pio.  17.— NMal  bemlanopia.    (After  Veuej.) 

Secondary,  Ascending,  Consecutive,  or  Neuritic  Atrophy* — ^This 

condition  ih  tlie  result  of  inflammation  of  the  orbital  end  of  the  optic 
ncTVc;  following  retinitis,  ncuroretinitis,  choked  disk,  or  chorioretinitis. 
The  inflammation  may  furthermore  be  induced  by  intracranial  lesions, 
tumors,  syi^liilis,  encephalitis,  meningitis,  or  distention  of  the  third 
vcjntriclc  pressing  upon  the  chiasm,  or  may  result  from  retrobulbar 
nnnritis,  injury,  cedenia,  or  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve  at  the  optic 
fofHirwm,  from  alcoholism,  from  the  manifestations  of  syphilis,  tuber- 
culoHirt,  nephritis,  etc. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances. — The  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  are 
BoiiKJwlmt  different  from  those  of  primary  or  spinal  atrophy.  Thus  the 
norv(^h(jHd  is  usually  of  a  dirty-gray  color,  is  not  cupped,  and  the  edges 
am  not  ho  woll  (l(»fined  as  those  of  spinal  atrophy.    (Plate  VI.,  A.) 
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Microscopic  examination  demonstrates  that  this  is  only  a  strictly 
ascending  process  when  following  purely  intra-ocular  inflanimations, 
as  chonoretinitis,  for  in  most  cases  anatomic  exarainatiou  shows  that 
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TiQ.  la— HomonjTnon*  hemlAHOpift  (lateral)  with  external  ophthalmopleglA  occufrfng  Id  dlaseminated 
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eboked  disk  or  optic  neuritis  involves  the  nerve  hehind  the  globe,  even 
as  far  hack  as  the  optic  chiasm  and  intracranial  divisions. 

The  subjective  signs  are  nnich  the  same  as  in  spinal  atrophy.  There 
ia  a  loss  of  vision  and  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  the  various  changes 
in  the  field  dcjiending  upon  the  intracranial  lesion  or  the  amount  of 
retina  that  has  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  the  intra-ocular  disease. 

Treatment. — Therapeutics  may  cheek  the  advance  of  the  atrophy  and 
postpf:)ne  the  inevitable  blindness,  as  has  been  noted  in  discusaing  pri- 
mary atropliy. 

Hereditary  optic-nervc  atrophy  ia  a  sufficiently  peculiar  fonn  to 
demand  separate  description.  Subjects  of  this  form  of  atrophy  are 
usually  affected  at  puberty  or  early  manhood.  As  a  rule,  their  skulls 
are  tower-shaped^  and  helong  to  the  so-calh?*!  seapho-  and  dolichocephalic 
varieties.  The  sphenoid  bcme  is  not  fully  developed  until  ratlier  late 
in  life ;  it  contains  the  optic  foramen,  and  any  irregularity  in  its  growth 
may  cause  in  this  type  of  skull  a  lateral  pressure  which  occasions  the 
peculiar  ingrowing  visual  field  defect  whicli  invades  the  field  of  fijcation 
and  ultimates  in  the  loss  of  central  vision.  (See  Chapter  XIV.) 

In  some  cases  the  central  scotoma  is  not  aocompanied  by  marked 
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TUMOK8  AXD  OTHER  LESIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN,  ESPECIALLY 
THOSE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  VISUAL  APPARATUS  AND 
OCULAR  NERVES. 

By  WILIJAM  U.  SPILLER,  >LD. 

GENERAL    SYMPTOMS    OF   TUMOR- 

So  much  has  been  i^Titten  on  encephalic  tumors^  both  by  American 
and  foreign  writers,  that  it  has  seemed  well  in  this  chapter  to  pay  more 
attention  to  new  growths  tliat  are  of  special  interest  to  ophthalmologists. 
American  writers  have  made  notable  contributions  to  this  subject. 
Tumors  not  connected  with  the  visual  system  will  therefore  be  treated 
rather  briefly  in  this  chapter. 

Tumors  of  the  brain  may  cause  symptoms  that  are  not  indicative  of 
the  position  of  the  growth  bnt  merely  show  that  something  abnormal  is 
developing  within  the  cranial  cavity  producing  an  increase  of  intra- 
cranial pressure.  The  most  important  of  the&e  symptoms  are  headache, 
ofteu  |Xirsistent  and  with  exacerljations,  nausea  and  voraitingj  general 
convidsions,  vertigo,  and  choked  disks.  They  do  not  imply  necessarily 
that  a  tumor  is  growing  within  the  brain,  and  they  may  be  caused  by 
meningitis,  abscess,  or  other  lesions.  There  are  in  most  cases  of  tumor 
certain  signs  and  symptoms  that  give  some  clue  to  tlie  hxiation  of  the 
cerebral  growth;  and  the  determination  of  these  is  of  great  importance. 
Choked  disk  in  itself  does  not  show  whether  a  tumor  is  in  the  cerebrum 
or  cerebellum.  Marcus  Guim's  opinion  that  uo {lateral,  or  prepon- 
deratingly  unilateral  optic  neuritis  is  in  favor  of  the  tumor  being  on 
the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  neuritis  is  more  intense  can  not  l>e 
accepted  for  all  eases.  Purves  Stewart,  for  example,  says  he  has  seen 
a  case  of  large  frontal  tumor  in  which  the  optic  neuritis  was  both  earlier 
and  more  intense  on  tlie  opposite  side  fnmi  the  lesion.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting observation,  l>eeause  we  might  expect  that  if  unilateral  optic 
neuritis  were  indicative  of  the  side  on  which  the  tumor  is  situated,  it 
would  be  so  especially  when  the  tumor  is  in  the  frontal  lobe. 

LESIONS    OF   THE    OCCIPITAL    LOBE. 

There  are  certain  signs  and  symptoms  pointing  to  tumor  of  the 
occipital  lobe,  and  yet  they  are  not  pathognomonic.     Early  developing 
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hemianopsia  or  lierniachromarof>riia,  Hfn.sationf)  of  li^t,  vLsnal  hAiIneia*- 
tions  in  the  hlinrl  fieMn,  with  « }>**eiifrf;  of  Wernicke's  hemianopie  pa- 
pillary sign  an<I  with  tlie  ^^jner«l  symptoms  of  hrain  tnmor  are  mdieafc* 
tive  of  a  growth  in  the  ffC('A]ntn\  loUi.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  of 
cerelx»llar  tumor  are  arWed  and  are  eaiisf-rl  hy  pressure  upon  the  cere- 
bellum.    CFor  rfmarkrt  on  optic  nfiiriti.i  .-/•*;  Chapter  VIII,  p.  375.) 

Hallucinations  of  Sight.-  -Ferricr  uu(\  Jackr^on  are  said  to  have  faeoi 
the  first  to  o^rter\'f  [jhotop^ia  in  HiwjfjHe  of  the  fx^cipital  lobe.  The  visiial 
hallucinations  usually  afijKrar  in  tlic  blind  fields.  Wilbrandt  and 
IlensT'hen  ljf;lieve  that  these  vi.-iua!  hiilliicinations  occur  only  with  sab- 
cortical  hemiano[>siay  and  not  wlw-n  the  cortical  visual  centre  alone  ia 
disturbed.     (See  also  T'hapter  IV,  p.  17L; 

Harris,  in  referring  to  Swanzy's  view  that  hallucinations  of  sight  in 
the  blind  fields  are  jKis^ihle  in  lesions  of  the  oj>tic  radiations  but  not  in 
hemianopsia  the  result  of  cortical  damage,  says  that  the  reverse  seems 
to  be  more  common.  The  only  case  with  necropsy  supj^orting  Swamnr's 
view  is  that  rejK*rter|  by  de  Sfhwfinifz.  Harris  refers  to  a  number  of 
cases  of  visual  hallucination  with  hernianr^psia  but  almost  all  were 
without  necropsy. 

Opjienheim  mentifms  that  visual  hallucinations  and  illusions  may 
be  caused  by  intrarKtular  legion-'.,  and  rcfi-rs  to  irhthoif.  This  phe- 
nomenon I  also  have  oliwrrvcd.  I  rcc;ill  ;i  pjificnt  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
C.  K.  Mills  whom  I  s«w  wifh  him.  'Ih*-  m;in  hiid  hallucinations  of  si^t, 
and  saw  various  ohj^-ct-t,  #--'[i*'''i;illy  liorr -.,  u-'  a  -ymjitoni  of  hemorrhage 
into  the  retina. 

L.  I>riins  U'lir-vcH  fh;it.  vi-:ij;i!  irril;ifion  - ynipfoiiH  jirf.-ceding  or  ae- 
comj)anyin^  lifniiano[»y.iji  nrr  '>{  viilnr  ;i  •,  indir';itin;r  n  location  of  the 
lesion  in  the  occijiif;il  lolx-.  '1  Ik- ■/:  vnijifom:  iii;iy  \}f:  :-{-K>ts  or  lines  of 
light  Ix'fore  the  eye-',  or  hjrllrjrjri;jti/iii  ■  n(  -iirlif. 

In  a  case  olnfirvcd  hy  iJyroni  iJrjiru'.'.f-ll  '  in  uiiirh  numerous  tumors 
were  found  in  thf  hniin,  jind  the  '.r/'i|)it;il  \'A,i-  ;iiid  *;ir-li  opric  thalamus 
were  imijlicatcrl  by  \\n'  fnnior  ,  I  lie  |»;ili*-nf  liiid  fn-ipu-nt  fiaroxysmal 
attacks  lastin^^  alKiiil.  i'wf  niiinii'-"  ;it  ;i  liun',  v  i'li  li«';i.|;ir-|io,  flii-liing,  and 
flashes  of  li^lit.  in  rlie  t-yf  .  '\'\if  litdif  ''';i  e  |iir-i;illy  hri;riit  in  the  right 
eye  and  luid  the  brilli:iri^-v  of  rlr-r-trifily,  :iiid  v;iri<d  In  -i/<-  fmm  ii  button 
to  a  lar^^e  ^lohe.  l)iiv'u\'/  \\\f  ^  \r.ini\\-\ii  \  iIm-  juiil'-rit  was  completely 
blind.  Ileiiiinnoji^i;!  did  not  ;i|.|w:ir  lo  U-  ine-.rnl  jil'ter  wn  Jittack.  Bram- 
well  att^il>llte^  ihr  i-  ll;i  III'.  i,i'  liidit  in  tlir-  ri^dil  r-vi-  \i,  irritation  of  the 
left  half-virir.fi  rrntn-.      h  i-  ".rll  to  iiuu-j\i\nr,  Imufver,  tiuit  each  optic 

•  JJyroni   l;nirfiwill,  r.i.iiri.   l-'.'O,  vol.   xxii.  p.  'II. 
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thalamus  was  the  seat  of  tumor,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  irritation 
symptoms  were  caused  by  the  implication  of  these  bodies ;  such  a  com- 
plication was  not  present  in  another  case  observed  by  him. 

In  this  second  case  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  syphilitic  gumma  was 
found  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  left  occipital  lobe. 
The  patient,  a  man,  complained  of  severe  headache  confined  to  the  back 
and  top  of  the  left  side  of  the  head.  He  had  peculiar  sensory  (visual) 
Jacksonian  epilepsy.  The  attacks  occurred  on  an  average  about  once 
a  year,  and  each  attack,  consisting  of  numerous  paroxysms,  usually 
lasted  three  or  four  weeks.  The  paroxysms  occurred  every  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  lasted  from  half  a  minute  to  three  minutes.  They  con- 
sisted of  flashes  of  light  in  the  right  eye,  and  the  light  was  said  to  be 
red  and  white.  For  some  days  after  the  attack  the  patient  was  unable 
to  see  to  the  right  side  (right-sided  homonymous  hemianopsia). 

Jolly  has  shown  that  scotoma  scintillans  may  result  from  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  visual  tracts,  and  more  recently  A.  Pick  ^  has  demonstrated 
by  the  report  of  four  clinical  cases  that  hallucinations  of  sight  in  the 
hemianopic  fields  may  be  caused  in  the  same  way.  The  first  of  his  cases 
shows  that  a  focus  of  softening  probably  existed  in  the  left  angular 
gyrus.  Important  symptoms  in  this  case  were  paraphasia  and  para- 
graphia and  persistent  right  lateral  hemianopsia.  At  least  on  one  occa- 
sion everything  in  the  right  side  of  the  fields  of  vision  was  of  a  reddish 
color  and  changed  later  to  green.  For  about  half  an  hour  a  dog  was 
seen  by  the  patient  walking  along  with  him  at  his  right  side.  This  was 
merely  a  visual  hallucination. 

It  seems  that  hallucinations  of  sight  may  be  caused  by  disturbance 
of  any  part  of  the  visual  system  from  the  eyeball  to  the  cortical  layer  of 
the  occipital  lobe. 

Pick  has  observed  bitemporal  scotoma  scintillans,  and  he  attributes 
this  phenomenon  to  a  lesion  of  the  chiasm. 

According  to  UhthoflF,^  disease  of  the  retrobulbar  and  intracranial 
optic  pathways  relatively  seldom  causes  visual  hallucinations,  but  it  did 
in  one  of  his  cases  and  he  refers  to  some  others  in  the  literature  (Chris- 
tian, de  Schweinitz). 

Harris  reports  a  case  of  partial  hemianopsia  in  which  a  peripheral 
zone  of  the  left  lower  quadrant  remained  intact.  The  lesion  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  softening  of  the  right  cuneus.  The  patient  had  frequent 
attacks  in  which  he  saw  red  and  green  lights  always  to  the  left  in  the 


« A.  Pick,  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  January,  1904,  p.  82. 
■Uhthoff,  Monatsschrift  ftir  Psychiatrie  imd  Neurologic,  vol.  v. 
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Uind  field,  and  thej  appeared  to  be  moviiig  in  both  directioii8y  from  Aa 
peripheiy  towards  the  centre  and  in  the  reverse  direction. 

I  know  of  a  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  baae  of 
the  skull  was  made.  The  patient  at  times  had  visual  and  olfaeUny 
hallucinations  and  saw  his  bed  and  other  objects  move  about  him  and 
tarn  upside  down. 

In  the  case  reported  by  de  Schweinitz  the  patient  had  viaiona  of 
chairs,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  not  really  present,  in  the 
fields  which  afterward  were  obliterated.  Left  lateral  hemianopsia  de- 
veloped, the  dividing  line  passing  in  advance  of  the  fixation-point  The 
patient  was  unable  to  say  whether  the  visual  hallucinations  disappeared 
immediately  after  the  hemianopsia  set  in,  or  whether  they  remained  for  . 
some  time  in  the  dark  half-fields.  At  the  necropsy  made  by  Deronm 
gummatous  infiltration  at  the  base  of  the  brain  pressing  upon  the  ri|^t 
optic  tract  was  found.  De  Schweinitz  ^  says  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
lesion  of  the  occipital  lobe  was  present,  and  it  was  not  probable  from 
the  symptoms  that  one  would  be  found. 

Bregman  '  has  described  green  and  violet  vision  occurring  in  tabes 
dorsalis  with  optic  atrophy,  and  probably  resulting  from  the  irritation 
of  the  optic  nerves.  Alter  observed  a  case  of  paretic  dementia  in  which 
attacks  of  green  vision,  lasting  one  or  two  hours,  occurred,  and  occasion- 
ally were  followed  by  achromatopsia.  Objects  were  seen  in  various 
shades  of  green.  It  seems  probable  that  these  peculiar  visual  disturb- 
ances in  which  objects  appear  red  or  green  may  be  caused  by  irritation 
of  any  part  of  the  visual  system,  and  it  is  not  mere  chance  that  dictates 
the  colors  seen.  The  fibres  conveying  sensation  of  red  and  green,  if  such 
fibres  exist,  seem  to  be  chiefly  aflfected  in  optic  atrophy,  and  therefore 
from  irritation  sensations  of  light  might  be  more  likely  to  appear  as 
red  and  green  vision.  Tlie  violet  seen  by  Bregman's  patient  contained 
red.  We  should,  therefore,  from  a  study  of  the  cases  mentioned,  be 
very  careful  before  assuming  that  subjective  disturbances  of  color  vision 
indicate  a  lesion  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  inverted  vision,  or  mirror  vjsion,  may  be 
caused  by  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobes,  but  nuich  study  is  needed  in 
regard  to  this  phenomenon. 

Alexia  and  Optic  Aphasia. — IMore  valuable  are  alexia  and  optic  aphasia 
as  signs  of  a  lesion  of  the  left  occipital  lobe.  These  signs  are  explained 
by  L.  Bnms  as  tlie  result  of  a  lesion  of  the  association  tracts  bet^veen 

*De  Schweinitz,  Now  York  ^led.  Journ.,  May  2,  1891,  p.  514. 
•Bregman,  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fUr  Nervenheilkunde,  vol.  xxvi.,  Xos.  4  to  6, 
p.  525. 
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both  occipital  lobes  and  the  left  first  temporal  convolution  at  a  point 
where  these  tracts  are  near  together  in  the  white  matter  of  the  left 
occipital  lobe.  This  explanation  is  by  no  means  generally  accepted. 
The  symptom-complex  is  not  always  typical,  but  Bruns  says  it  has  been 
fairly  typical  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  was  so  in  one  that  he  himself 
observed.  Mind-blindness  is  present  to  some  extent  in  association  with 
the  optic  aphasia,  but  lesions  of  both  occipital  lobes  seem  to  be  requisite 
for  this  sign  to  be  pronounced.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter 
by  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills  on  the  "  Psychology  of  the  Visual  Act  and  the  Focal 
Diseases  of  the  Visual  Cortex"  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  achromatopsia, 
mind-blindness,  optic  aphasia,  word-blindness,  alexia,  and  allied  sub- 
jects. 

Transitory  amaurosis  sometimes  occurs  with  tumors  of  the  occipital 
lobe  (Bruns),  but  according  to  Hirschberg  it  has  little  localizing  value, 
as  has  also  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  which  according  to  Oppen- 
heim  occurs  sometimes  with  occipital  lobe  tumors.  There  may  be  a 
centre  for  associated  ocular  movements  in  the  parieto-occipital  lobe  as 
well  as  in  the  frontal  lobe. 

Hemianopsia. — The  most  valuable  localizing  sign  of  tumor  of  the 
occipital  lobe  is  homonymous  lateral  hemianopsia.  This  by  itself  is  not 
sufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  visual  path- 
ways anywhere  between  the  chiasm  and  the  visual  cortex  of  the  occipital 
lobe.  According  to  Oppenheim,  Bernhardt  in  fifteen  cases  of  tumor  of 
the  occipital  lobe  found  hemianopsia  in  only  two  cases.  An  examination 
of  the  more  recent  reports  has  shown  that  rarely  hemianopsia  is  absent 
in  cases  of  tumor  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  investigators  that  if  the  hemianopsia 
is  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  visual  cortex  the  patient  will  be  ignorant  of 
his  half-blindness  until  it  is  pointed  out  ("vision  nulle"  of  Dufour), 
whereas  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  the  hemianopsia  is  caused  by  a  sub- 
cortical lesion.  This  distinction  is  unreliable.  Harris  has  examined 
for  this  sign  several  times  without  any  satisfactory  results,  and  in  one 
case  in  which  the  lesion  was  in  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule, 
the  patient  was  not  aware  of  any  defect  of  vision,  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  persuaded  that  considerable  portions  of  his  visual  fields  were 
lost.     (See  Chapter  IV,  p.  167.) 

It  seems  strange  that  hemianopsia  could  be  overlooked,  and  yet  a 
case  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Frankl-Hochwart,  in  which  the 
sign  was  discovered  after  it  was  noticed  that  the  patient,  then  in  a  large 
hospital,  habitually  ate  only  the  food  on  one  half  of  his  plate.  It  was 
foimd  on  examination  that  he  saw  only  one  half  of  his  plate. 
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L — HcmuwliioiiifttopKui  h 
as  die  mnh  of  lenon  of  oertain  spedid 
Tinud  sTstem.  Ward  A.  Holden  refers  to  a  eonaiderdfafe 
eaaes  in  vliidi,  with  a  normal  field  for  laige  while  tcBt-objeeli^ 
was  bemianopsia  for  colors.  Host  of  the  older  writers  agree  Aaft 
mnst  be  speeial  separate  cortical  centres  for  the  perception  of  faamg  ^|^ 
and  ttaior^  and  that  in  the  eases  nnder  consideration,  the  cnrtical 
centre  was  exdnsiTelj  involred  This  supposition  was  deffiHlBd 
tienlarlj  It  Samelsohn,  Landolt,  and  Wilbnmd.  Of  late  diere  has 
a  tendency  to  depart  from  this  teaching,  and  Ok  Bull  and  Otto 
do  nc4  accept  it  Some  observations  of  his  own  have  convinced 
diat  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  lesion  of  some  special  color  cantve 
in  diese  cases  is  wrong.    His  views  are  as  follows: 

**  A  slight  interference  in  conduction  of  any  of  the  fibres  of  iSm 
visual  tract,  leads  to  an  inability  to  recognize  green  or  even  red,  or  to  dia- 
tingnish  slight  differences  in  luminous  intensity.  A  more  maifced  dia- 
tnrbanoe  in  conduction  leads  to  the  inability  to  recognise  Vbm,  or  to 
distinguish  quite  marked  differences  in  luminous  intensity.  A  greater 
interference  with  conduction  prevents  the  Higtingnighing  of  vdiite  from 
Uack,  and  with  complete  interference  with  conduction  even  peresptifln 
of  li^t  is  lost 

''  Thus  the  recognition  of  color  varies  with  the  light  senae^  and  die 
assumption  of  the  involvement  of  a  particular  cortical  color  centre  in 
cases  of  Lemiacbromatopsia  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  palpably 
crroucj'iTiri.''  * 

iJe  Sehweirjitz  '  expresses  the  opinion  that  homonymous  hemiadiro- 
matof^ia  probaMy  i??  cauf^-d  Ly  a  cy.»rtical  lesion  of  less  intensity  dian 
oiifr  whirrh  jir^lur-es  alr?olute  hemianopsia.  In  a  case  studied  by  him 
at  the  on-et  the  hemianopsia  was  absolute:  later  light  sense  and  form 
sease  returue*].  The  obliteration  of  the  c«jlor  sense  remained,  aldiou^ 
in  all  other  respeets  the  patient  had  recc»vered.  Xon-cortical  lesions,  he 
boldfEy  may  alj=o  pr^xluee  hemiachromatopsia. 

An  interesting  ca-=e  recorded  by  Harris  shows  that  a  lesion  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  internal  capsule  may  cause  hemiachromatopsia,  and 
that  the  lesion  need  not  be  cortical  to  produce  this  sign.  In  his  case 
there  were  almost  complete  left  hemiplegia,  partial  left  hemianesthesia, 
and  complete  loss  of  all  color  perception,  even  of  large  area,  in  the  left 
lower  quadrant  for  each  eye;    small  objects,  as  the  head  of  a  pin  or  a 

•  Holden,  Archivefi  of  Ophthalmologr,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  447. 
'  Diseafiefl  of  the  Eye.  p.  559. 
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disk  of  white  paper  1  centimetre  in  diameter,  were  also  invisible,  and 
the  patient  could  not  distinguish  between  one  and  two  fingers  held  up 
in  the  same  area,  though  he  could  readily  do  so  in  each  of  the  remaining 
quadrants.  The  cuneus  was  found  to  be  normal  on  each  side,  but  there 
was  an  area  of  softening  in  the  right  internal  capsule. 

Harris  quotes  from  Swanzy's  "  Handbook  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  their  Treatment :"  "  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  relative 
hemianopsia  (e.g,,  color  hemianopsia  alone)  is  the  result  of  a  lesion  of 
less  intensity  than  that  which  causes  absolute  hemianopsia  .  .  .  and 
that  the  color  sense  is  more  easily  affected  by  disease  than  the  form  or 
light  sense,  and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  lesion  in  the 
visual  path." 

Hemianopic  Pupillary  Reaction  Sign. — The  absence  of  the  hemianopic 
pupillary  rigidity  of  Wernicke  points  rather  to  a  tumor  of  the  occipital 
lobe  when  a  lesion  of  the  visual  pathways  is  probable,  as  shown  by 
lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia,  but  the  sign  is  difficult  to  obtain  and 
the  danger  of  error  is  great.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  seen  this 
sign  positively  demonstrated  in  a  few  cases.  It  consists  in  contraction 
of  the  iris  to  light  only  when  the  halves  of  the  retime  still  preserving 
visual  function  are  illuminated.  As  there  is  no  light  reflex  from  illu- 
mination of  the  blind  half  of  each  retina  when  this  sign  is  present,  the 
lesion  must  be  somewhere  within  the  pupillary  reflex  arc,  therefore  in 
or  below  the  primary  visual  centres  (external  geniculate  body,  pulvinar 
of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  anterior  coUiculi  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina).  This  sign  cannot  be  caused  by  a  lesion  above  the  primary 
visual  centres,  in  the  optic  radiations  or  visual  cortex,  although  there 
may  be  hemianopsia  from  such  a  lesion.  (See  Chapter  IV,  p.  170,  and 
Chapter  VI,  p.  318.) 

Paralysis  of  Cranial  Nerves  and  Cerebellar  Ataxia  as  Signs  of  Occipital 
Tumor. — A\Tien  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  occurs  in  association  with 
homonymous  lateral  hemianopsia  it  is  in  favor  of  a  growth  below  the 
occipital  lobe,  and  yet  it  is  not  absolute  proof  of  a  basal  lesion,  especially 
when  the  paralysis  implicates  the  sixth  nerve  of  either  side.  This  nerve 
has  so  long  a  course  within  the  cranium  that  it  may  be  injured  by  in- 
creased intracranial  pressure.  Oppenheim  believes  it  is  possible  for  the 
nerves  of  the  posterior  cranial  fossa  to  be  affected  by  the  pressure  of  an 
occipital  tumor. 

Jacksonian  motor  epilepsy  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  common  sign  of 
tumor  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Cerebellar  ataxia  has  been  observed,  and  has 
been  explained  as  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  cerebellum.®     The 

•L.  Bruns,  Die  GeschwUlste  des  Nervensystems.  S.  Karger,  Berlin,  1897. 
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tentorium  usually  is  sufficient  to  prevent  pressure  upon  the  cerebellum^ 
but  in  a  case  of  interna!  hydrocephalus  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Mills, 
caused  by  closure  of  tlie  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  luive  rci>ortedj  pressure  on  the  eeretelluui  from  the 
distended  posterior  horns  of  the  lateral  ventricles  seemed  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ataxia.  This  case  is  as  follovys:  A  boy, 
aged  nineteen  years  at  the  time  of  Jeatli,  bad  liad  some  headache  once 
or  tw'ice  a  week,  with  vomiting,  since  cbildhood;  Imt  about  six  months 
before  death  tJie  headache  became  severe,  and  cerebellar  gait  was  ob- 
served,  and  he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man.     The  station  with  feet 


Fro.  I,— Almost  complete  cl<J»iure  of  the  iLiiiieduci  of  Bylvi^ui,  ouly  tUe  extremo  lower  end  re- 
uuiining  putuloue,  tiiusltig  internal  hydroceptmliu,  and  fymptomi  of  ccrabeaar  tumor.  The  fourth 
Tentricle  was  uonuol  in  ftixe. 

apart  was  good,  but  with  feet  together  was  poor,  and  tlie  away  was  not 
increased  by  closure  of  ihu  eyeliili*.  The  gait  was  so  unsteady  that  at 
times  he  had  to  catch  hold  of  the  bed  to  keep  from  falling,  lie  was 
occasionally  dizzy  when  lying  on  his  back,  and  the  dizziness  was  re- 
lieved by  turning  on  his  side.  Slight  exoj}hthalmos  was  observed.  Dis- 
tinct optic  neuritis  was  jjresent  in  each  eye.  The  patellar  reflexes  were 
exaggerated.  The  Babinski  reflex  was  absent  on  each  side.  All  venereal 
disease  was  denied.  Tliere  was  certainly  sufficient  here  to  suggest  a 
cerebellar  lesion,  but  none  existed. 
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On  removing  the  skullcap,  which  was  extremely  thin,  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  bulged  outward.  On  the  internal  surface  of  the  skullcap 
the  moulding  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  could  be  distinctly  made 
out.  The  third  and  lateral  ventricles  were  distended  with  clear  fluid, 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  was  closed  by  proliferated  neuroglia,  while 
the  fourth  ventricle  was  of  normal  size.  In  microscopical  sections  a 
very  small  opening  where  the  aqueduct  should  be,  was  found,  but  dur- 
ing life  this  may  have  been  closed,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ex- 
tended all  the  way  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

In  a  case  of  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  left  occipital  lobe  reported  by 
Mingazzini,  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  was  not  mentioned  by 
the  patient  and  was  not  searched  for  by  the  physicians.  Choked  disks, 
much  diminished  patellar  reflexes,  intense  headache  occurring  periodi- 
cally, and  tinnitus  in  the  left  ear  were  rather  suggestive  of  the  cere- 
bellum as  the  seat  of  the  tumor,  and  Mingazzini  says  that  if  lateral 
homonymous  hemianopsia  had  existed  one  might  still  think  of  cere- 
bellar tumor,  as  this  phenomenon  as  a  distant  symptom  has  been 
observed  in  tumor  of  the  cerebellum. 

Lumbar  puncture  was  made  in  this  case  and  the  patient  went  into 
collapse  the  same  evening  and  died  the  next  morning.  This  procedure 
is  dangerous  in  cases  of  tumor  of  the  occipital  lobe,  cerebellum  or 
medulla  oblongata,  and  probably  also  when  the  tumor  is  situated  else- 
where in  the  brain. 

A  similar  case  has  been  observed  by  Mann.  A  tumor  of  the  occipital 
lobe  was  found.  Hemiataxia  and  the  Babinski  sign  occurred  on  the 
same  side  as  the  tumor,  and  there  was  much  in  this  case  to  suggest  a 
tumor  of  the  cerebellum. 

Oppenheim  speaks  of  a  case  of  Schultze  in  which  a  cerebellar  tumor 
by  pressure  on  the  occipital  lobe  caused  symptoms  of  a  lesion  in  the 
occipital  lobe.  He  refers  to  a  case  of  his  own  in  which  a  tumor  of  the 
precuneus  caused  cerebellar  symptoms  by  pressure.  A  tumor  of  the 
cerebellum  was  observed  by  him  to  compress  the  descending  horn  of 
the  lateral  ventricle,  and  thereby  to  cause  distention  of  this  horn  and 
interference  with  the  function  of  the  occipital  lobe.  I  have  seen  dis- 
tention of  one  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  caused  by  a  tumor 
within  the  pons. 

TUMORS   OF   THE   PARIETAL   LOBE 

Tumors  in  this  area  of  the  brain  may  cause  convulsions  in  the  limbs 
and  face  of  the  opposite  side  by  irrigation  of  the  adjoining  motor  area, 
weakness  of  the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side  from  pressure  upon  the 
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cortical  motor  centres,  loss  <»f  stereognostic  perception  and  of  the 
of  jiodition,  aii<l  loss  or  iiiipainnent  of  tactile  sensation  with  less  implica- 
tion of  ])ain  sensation,  and  awkwardness  of  movements  in  the  limbs  of 
the  other  side.    The  astcrcognosis  ami  loss  of  the  sense  of  position  may 
1)0  so  great  that  the  patient,  as  in  a  case  under  my  care,  may  be  unable 
to  rci'ognizc  any  ohject  placiHl  in  his  hand  of  the  opiK>site  side  when  the 
vyvii  are  ch>sed,  or  liavc*  any  knowledgi'  of  the  i)Osition  of  the  limbs  of 
thr  oi»i)osito  side,  and  may  take  the  hand  of  the  examiner  believing  it  to 
l)e  his  own.     In  the  case  referred  to  the  meningitis  in  plaques  was  found 
over  and  almost  confined  t<»  the  opiHJsite  parietal  lobe.     Ataxia  of  the 
limhs  on  the  side  (»j>i)<»>ite  the  lesion  is  to  I>e  exi)ected  if  the  sense  of 
]K)sition  is  so  impaired  that  the  patient  has  no  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion of  his  lind)s.     I  have,  in  several  cases  of  lesion  of  the  parietal  lobe, 
observed  the  i)atient   jjlace  the  normal  hand  on  his  shoulder  or  some 
part  of  the  oj^xtsite  iii)pcr  lind)  in  searching  for  the  hand  of  this  side, 
and  hy  f(dlowing  the  lind»  down  rcjich  his  hainl. 

Although  I  lK«licvc  that  a  lesion  of  the  i)arietal  h)he  may  cause  ataxia, 
loss  of  stereognostic  j>ercei)tion,  ant!  loss  of  the  sense  of  jK)sition  and 
some  disturbance  of  tactile  and  jiossihly  of  ]»ain  sensation  in  the  limbs 
of  the  oj)posite  side,  I  have  not  been  convinced  that  a  lesion  of  the 
m<»tor  arcn,  or  at  least  of  the  post-<'entral  convolution,  will  give  none  of 
th(»se  syni])tonis.  The  tendency  now  is  to  regard  tlu*  ix)st-central  con- 
volution as  having  no  UM^lnr  fimetion. 

Alarineseo  remarks  thai  dnnoeu  removed  a  j)art  of  the  cortical  centre 
for  the  left  n]»per  limh  in  a  man.  Aflcr  the  operation  the  patient  could 
nu)V(»  his  shonhler  and  rllmw  vcrv  well,  hut  not  his  hand.  Nine  months 
later  tlu*  nioveincnts  ai'  the  l^fi  hand  were  very  imperfect,  and  tactile 
sensation,  the  >enst»  nf  ]H)>itiuii,  and  >tereMgno>tie  j)ercei)tion  were 
diniinisheti  in  ihe  lefl  liaml.  In  anotjier  ease  Jonesco  removed  the 
centres  of  the  face  and  upj)er  and  lower  liuihs  of  the  right  cerebral 
cortex.  A  year  after  the  oj»erarion  there  was  much  weakness  of  the  left 
si<le  of  the  luidy,  an<l  the  sense  of  position,  sterengnostic  perception,  and 
tactile  sensation  were  alfeetetl  in  the  left  npi)er  liinh.  Thermal  and 
painful  sensations  were  ])reserved.  These  operations  were  done  for  epi- 
lepsy, and  in  (»ne  ease,  at  least,  and  prohahly  in  lK)th,  the  cortical  motor 
areas  were  determined  hy  the  electric  current. 

I  have  ohserved  loss  of  stereognostic  i)ercei)tion  caused  by  lesions 
much  below  the  cortex  of  tlu*  brain, — viz.,  in  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  pons 
(Potts  and  S]>iller)  and  in  a  case  of  tumor  compressing  the  medulla 
oblongata  (case  of  Dercum)  ;  but  whore  the  symptoms  indicate  a  tumor 
of  the  cerebrum  that  probably  is  cortical,  I  believe  the  loss  of  stereog- 
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noetic  perception  and  of  the  sense  of  position  and  ataxia  of  the  upper 
limb  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which  is  the  lesion  indicate  much 
implication  of  the  parietal  lobe. 

In  1898,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Neurological  Society, 
I  ®  referred  to  a  case  that  I  had  seen  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  cortical  represen- 
tation of  the  sense  of  position  is  in  the  parietal  lobe.  A  man  complained, 
during  the  night  preceding  his  attack,  of  fatigue,  headache,  and  inability 
to  sleep.  The  following  morning  he  fell  to  the  floor  on  attempting  to 
rise  from  his  bed,  but  was  not  unconscious.  When  he  was  found  he  had 
paresis  of  the  left  limbs  and  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  tongue. 
Later  the  patient  could  raise  his  left  upper  limb  above  his  head,  but 
every  movement  of  this  limb  was  ataxic  in  an  extreme  degree,  though 
the  limb  was  not  paralyzed.  The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  pre- 
vented an  examination  of  the  condition  of  sensation.  At  the  necropsy  a 
hemorrhage  was  found  in  the  right  parietal  lobe.  The  hemorrhagic 
area  was  about  2  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  extended  inward  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  to  the  lateral  ventricle,  having  its  base  in  the  cortex.  It 
was  situated  about  4  centimetres  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  and 
about  2  or  3  centimetres  behind  the  Rolandic  fissure.  The  brain 
had  been  cut  into  frontal  sections  about  1  centimetre  apart,  when 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it,  and,  although  the  injury  to  the 
cerebral  tissue  prevented  an  exact  determination  of  the  location  of 
the  hemorrhage,  it  was  evidently  in  or  very  close  to  the  supra- 
marginal  gyrus.  The  ataxia  was  probably  caused  by  a  loss  of  the  sense 
of  position. 

This  was  probably  one  of  the  first  cases  reported  in  this  country, 
showing  that  ataxia  from  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  position  may  be  caused 
by  a  lesion  of  the  parietal  lobe.  The  case  of  Starr  and  McCosh 
preceded  it. 

A  case  that  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills  and  I  saw  together,  June  3,  1901,  in 
consultation,  the  case  being  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida  Richardson, 
affords  evidence  also  of  the  localization  of  the  stereognostic  i)erception 
and  of  the  sense  of  position  in  the  parietal  lobe.  The  patient's  left  upper 
limb  was  decidedly  ataxic,  paretic,  and  astereognostic,  and  the  head  was 
retracted  and  rigid.  The  necropsy  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hendriek- 
son.  An  area  of  depression,  indefinite  in  outline,  but  about  6  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  was  found  in  the  parietal  lobe  of  the  right  cerebral 
hemisphere  just  posterior  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Palpation  revealed 
less  resistance  at  this  point  than  over  the  surrounding  tissue.    On  section 

*  Journal  of  Nen'OUB  and  Mental  Disease,  January,  1809,  p.  43. 
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this  area  was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  extensive  softening.    The 
implicated  practically  the  entire  ri^t  parietal  lobe. 

The  case  reported  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills,^^  which  was  seen  hy  me  and 
others  in  consultation,  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  the  localiieatiaa 
of  the  stereognostic  perception  in  the  parietal  lobe.  A  diagnoma  q£ 
tumor,  of  this  lobe  was  made  because  of  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  poaitiMi^ 
impaired  cutaneous  sensibility,  astereognosis,  and  ataxia.  The 
has  been  so  fully  reported  by  Dr.  Mills  and  is  so  well  known  that  I  ] 
not  refer  to  it  further. 

Oppenheim,^^  after  giving  a  description  of  his  case  of  parietal  taaotm 
with  operation,  remarks  that  lesions  of  the  parietal  lobe  cause  atajde 
of  one  or  both  limbs  of  one  side.  Irritative  or  paralytic  motor  s^ympUMlMi 
are  absent,  or  when  they  occur  they  are  the  result  of  piessnreL  Tbe 
sensory  disturbance  is  always  a  partial  hemianesthesia,  in  that  pain  and 
temperature  sensations  are  preserved,  while  tactile  sensation  and  eepe- 
cially  the  sense  of  position  and  the  stereognostic  perception  are  impaired 
or  lost  Such  a  symptom-complex  occurs  when  the  lesion  does  not 
extend  far  into  the  white  matter  of  the  parietal  lobe.  He  says,  alsOi  that 
the  cases  in  which  tumor  of  the  parietal  lobe  has  been  so  accurately  diag- 
nosed that  a  radical  operation  was  possible  are  very  few. 

This  case  of  Oppenheim  was  reported  by  him  February  12,  1900, 
and  published  in  the  third  number  of  the  Mitteilungen. 

In  his  monograph  ^^  on  tumors  of  the  brain  he  says  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  tumor  of  the  parietal  lobe  sensory,  irritative  and 
paralytic  phenomena  were  observed.  He  refers  to  Mills's  case,  but  adds 
that  the  cases  are  not  siiflScient  to  permit  us  to  regard  the  above-men- 
tioned phenomena  as  positive  evidence  of  lesions  of  the  parietal  lobe. 
The  evidences  of  the  localization  value  of  these  symptoms  are,  howeveTi 
rapidly  accumulating. 

In  March,  1901,  Dr.  C.  W.  Burr^^  reported  a  case  in  which  there 
were  slight  hemiplegia,  slight  tactile  anaesthesia,  astereognosis,  mind- 
blindness,  loss  of  the  temperature  sense  on  one  side,  sensory  aphasia 
varj'ing  in  intensity,  and  mental  dullness.  In  this  case  a  tumor  was 
found  in  the  parietal  lobe,  pressing  against  but  not  invading  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution,  partially  destroying  the  angular  gyrus,  and 
involving  almost  the  entire  posterior  parietal  lobule. 

"Mills,  Keen,  and  Spiller,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  May,  1900, 
p.  244. 

"  Mitteilungen  aus  den  Grenzgebieten  der  Medizin  und  Cliirurgie,  1900,  vol.  vL 
pp.  382,  383. 

**  Oppenheim,  Die  Geschwtilstc  des  Grehirns,  second  edition,  p.  116. 

"The  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  March,  1901,  p.  306. 
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A  tumor  of  the  parietal  lobe  by  growing  downward  may  involve  the 
internal  capsule  and  the  optic  radiations,  and  thereby  cause  hemiplegia, 
hemiana}sthesia,  and  hemianopsia. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  LOBE. 

When  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  left  temporal  lobe,  sensory  aphasia 
from  implication  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  temporal  convolution 
may  be  expected.  The  patient  becomes  word-deaf  and  is  unable  to 
speak  connectedly;  he  may  also  be  word-blind.  The  latter  symptom, 
according  to  some  neurologists,  is  to  be  explained  by  implication  of  the 
left  angular  gyrus.  The  right  temporal  lobe  is  a  much  more  "  silent 
area"  than  the  left,  at  least  in  right-handed  people,  and  a  tumor  here 
may  grow  to  a  considerable  size  before  causing  localizing  symptoms.  A 
tumor  in  either  the  right  or  left  temporal  lobe  may  by  its  growth  cause 
pressure  upon,  or  direct  involvement  of,  the  posterior  limb  of  the  inner 
capsule,  with  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

TUMORS   OF   THE   MOTOR   AREA. 

A  growth  in  this  region  is  more  easily  diagnosticated  than  one  in  any 
other  part  of  the  brain.  Jacksonian  motor  epilepsy  with  paresis  or 
paralysis  of  the  face  and  limbs,  and  with  motor  aphasia,  if  the  tumor  is 
on  the  left  side  in  a  right-handed  person,  forms  a  symptom-group  very 
characteristic  of  tumor  in  the  central  gyri.  I  have  observed  a  case  in 
which  a  gradually  developing  hemiplegia,  wnth  paresis  of  the  other 
lower  limb,  resulted  from  internal  hydrocephalus  confined  to  one  lateral 
ventricle.  Such  a  case  might  be  difficult  to  diagnose  from  one  of  sub- 
cortical tumor  of  the  motor  region  (Figs.  2,  3). 

TUMORS   OF   THE   FRONTAL   LOBE. 

The  frontal  lobe  may  be  seriously  involved  by  a  tumor  without 
causing  localizing  symptoms,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  growth  is  more 
likely  to  cause  derangement  of  the  higher  intellectual  functions  when  it 
is  situated  in  this  portion  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere.  Judgment,  power  of  concentration  of  thought,  ability  to 
understand  what  is  read,  etc.,  may  show  early  impairment  in  cases  of 
frontal  tumor. 

Jacksonian  convulsions  in  the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side  are  not 
uncommon,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  motor  area,  and  hemiplegia 
or  monoplegia  of  the  opposite  side  may  also  be  produced  by  pressure 
upon,  or  direct  implication  of,  the  motor  region  of  the  brain.    According 
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to  tho  iuvostigiitioiis  of  Griiiibiiuin  ami  Sherrington,  the  centres  for  the 
Ynixls  aiul  faoo  an*  ontin^ly  in  fn>nt  of  the  central  fissure. 

TUMORS   OF  THE   OPTIC   THALAMUS. 

Aiwnling  to  sonic  neurologists,  we  may  exj^ect  as  signs  of  a  lesion 
of  tho  optic  thahuuus  a  hemiplegia  which  in  some  cases  may  be  slight,  in 
others  intcnsi\  hut  even  then  is  likely  to  iliminish  in  intensity,  and  often 
is  less  pnniounivil  than  is  the  hemiana^sthesia  on  the  same  side  as  the 
l^iralvsis.  These  symptoms  an*  explaincil  by  the  theory  that  all  sensory 
tihn*s  pass  through  the  optic  thalamus,  auvl  then^fore  a  tumor  growing  in 
this  puiglion  *linvtly  implicates  the  sensory  tract,  and  causes  ji  dis- 
turKuuv  of  motion,  at  tirst  by  pn^ssun*  uixui  The  internal  capsule,  and 
later  hy  dinvt  implication  oi  this  system  of  lihn^.  Tlie  case  that  I  had 
the  opiH^rtunity  of  stuilying  with  Pr.  IVnnim  some  years  ago,  in  which 
ohjivtivc  dislurkuuv  of  s^^nsiition  had  cxistcvl  many  years,  and  a  cyst 
was  found  in  the  carn-*our  scusiii*  of  Ohanvt  and  in  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  without  any  implication  of  the  optic  Thalamus,  has  led  me  to 
Ivlievc  that  the  s^Mis^^ry  tihn\<  pn^haMy  do  no:  all  Terminate  in  the  optic 
thalauu;s^  In  aJ.diiion  to  the  disnirlvm^vs  of  motion  and  sensation 
montioutxl,  sul\uv:ive  disTurl\ani\\4  of  s^^nsaTior., — vir,.  p^in,  alsochorei- 
fonu  or  athcToid  ir.oveu:cr.:s,  tonwi  !aud.:or,  !:e:v.ianopsia,  distnrb- 
ar.v^^!i  in  The  or.io::or.a'.  ir.v,crvA:i,^v.  if  ::;c  ov:v«^:•o  >:.:e  v^f  The  face  in 
kv.sr^vir.i:  ar..i  crvi-j:.  a::d  f .  t\\\:  :v,v^vo:v.ov.:s,  — :v.;iy  Vv  cxnecTcd. 

h;  ;;  o^M-  v^f  ;i^>^\  s>  . :  ::;i  riii^;:  .^y::v  v..:*.v  ■>,  T.  K.  TWwor^*  ob- 
s<;r^«\:  SftVsrv^  :\;i::;  x\  ■::;;  A\i:::;;"  :v^:.  :\  :  •  .  -.v  ;  >:.:c,  voiiiiTing, 
o;::^^;  .-y::^  :\i;:r::i>,  \^::'.  >o:vt'  \\i::s^u<>  .  t  :  ■  ::.  \  ;::..:  l::::l«5  of  the 
v-yivriiTi'  >:.;;-,  /:  ';-::.;vv..\  .■f  ';f  ;V.:..*  '  :  -  .  \  :;  :':;i  fiie  of  the 
-f>i;:.  \':  :■-    .;  ■ -ri"-: : ; ; : .   .:  <.•%■■:*■.;:    *■..  \\\--.-"     ■-;>  ;::;.;  i  :er:dency 

:l:    "Vip^-.^s  :\>  >;■:■":■■.■    >     ■:    ■  :-      -  .  ^'^:■■."^  -x^j^ipiTal 

r^:v.     v   \:  >:;:.:   -.  \   /<  :-  .-.  -.  .  •  :\f.'iv:;o>f  ssd 
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hemichorea  to  a  lesion  of  the  optic  thalamus ;  Kahler  and  Pick  to  irri- 
tation of  the  pyramidal  tract,  but  Bonhoeffer  ^'  believes  that  hemichorea 
depends  upon  a  lesion  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle,  and  he  at- 
tempts to  show  that  in  most  of  the  cases  with  necropsy  in  which  hemi- 
chorea was  present  these  peduncles  were  implicated. 

The  diagnosis  of  tumor  of  the  optic  thalamus  not  infrequently  is 
one  of  great  difficulty  and  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible.  The  symptoms 
may  be  those  of  a  cerebellar  tumor  as  in  a  case  observed  by  Douglas 
Stanley,^®  in  which  a  large  glio-sarcoma  was  found  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  left  optic  thalamus,  causing  compression  of  the  internal  capsule 
and  displacement  outward  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  projecting 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  so  as  to  cause  slight  pressure  on  the  opposite 
optic  thalamus.  The  patient  was  a  little  weak  in  the  right  arm  and 
leg,  and  had  difficulty  in  controlling  volitional  movements  of  these  limbs. 
He  had  a  coarse,  irregular  tremor  of  the  right  arm.  His  gait  was  un- 
steady and  he  reeled  to  the  right  side.  On  attempting  to  stand  with  his 
feet  together  he  was  liable  to  fall  to  the  right  side.  Occasionally  con- 
vergent strabismus  appeared  on  the  right  side,  and  occasionally  he  had 
internal  squint  with  the  left  eye  varying  in  degree,  so  that  there  was 
alternating  converging  strabismus,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  say  which 
external  rectus  was  most  aflFected.  This  case  shows  that  paralysis  of  an 
external  rectus  may  be  a  distant  symptom,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  a  case 
of  tumor  of  the  parietal  lobe. 

The  occurrence  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  from  a  tumor  situated  deeply 
in  the  brain  may  cause  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  but  in  rare  instances  con- 
vulsions of  this  character  may  occur,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  J.  M. 
Clarke,  in  which  a  tumor  was  confined  to  the  optic  thalamus.  Paralysis 
nowhere  was  absolute,  and  in  the  face  was  slightly  marked,  and  there 
was  no  deviation  of  the  tongue.  There  was  rigidity  but  no  ankle  clonus, 
nor  exaggeration  of  reflexes.  Loss  of  control  over  bladder  and  rectum 
existed.  In  these  respects  the  group  of  symptoms,  he  says,  corresponded 
to  those  observed  by  Bastian.  In  addition  there  was  left  ptosis,  dilated 
pupils,  with  loss  of  reaction  to  light,  turning  of  the  head  first  to  the  left 
and  afterward  to  the  right  side,  with  mobile  spasm  of  the  right  arm  and 
leg,  and  vasomotor  phenomena  of  the  right  arm. 

In  Clarke's  case  the  head  looked  towards  the  side  of  the  lesion  in  the 
earlier  stages  and  only  subsequently  was  directed  towards  the  healthy 
side. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Schiff  and  Nothnagel  in  unilateral 

"Bonhoeffer,  Monatsschrift  ftlr  Psychiatrie  und  Neurologie,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
"Stanley,  Brain,  1898,  vol.  xxi. 
2G 
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lesions  of  the  thalamus  the  head  looks  towards  the  healthy 
while  on  the  side  of  the  healthy  thalamus  the  flexors  of  the  upper 
extremity,  and  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  the  extensors  of  the  upptr 
extremity  appear  contracted. 

In  Clarke's  case  the  i)ositions  of  the  right  arm  and  I^  exactly  eom- 
sponded  to  those  commonly  oI)sen*ed  in  ordinary  cases  of  hemiplegia 
from  hemorrhnge  into  the  internal  capsule,  and  he  believes  tfaej  were 
accounted  for  liy  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  inner  capsule.  Daring 
the  short  time  the  patient  lived  after  an  operation  the  aymptoiiiB  of 
paralysis  and  spasm  <Iisapi)eared  in  the  face  and  arm,  and  almost 
entirely  in  the  leg.  Any  eilect  obtained  hy  o]M;ration  was  believed  to  be 
by  relief  of  pressure,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  pressure  oai  the 
internal  capsule  was  the  ess(*ntial  agent  in  the  production  of  paralysis 
and  spasm. 

Clarke  '^  descri1)es  in  this  case  convulsive  seizures,  beginning  in  the 
right  arm  and  affecting  the  right  arm  and  leg,  lasting  for  two  or  three 
minutes  and  followed  by  rigidity  of  these  liml)s  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  or  f)f  spasm  confined  to  the  right  arm  occurring  at  irregnlar  in* 
tervals.  These  attacks  seem  to  have  been  of  the  Jacksonian  type^ 
although  the  U^sion  was  in  the  optic  thalamus.  Later  the  spasmodic 
movements  (»f  the  right  uj)per  limb  were  continuous.  He  describes  also 
an  intention  tremor  among  the  early  symi)toms. 

I'sually  Jacksonian  motor  ej»ilepsy  indicates  a  lesion  in  or  near  the 
motor  cortex,  but  I  have  found  this  sign  in  a  ease  of  my  own,  caused  by 
a  tumor  deep  within  the  wliitc  matter  of  the  brain  but  above  the  internal 
capsule. 

A  tumor  of  the  optic  thalamus  docs  not  always  cause  disturbances 
of  vision,  althougli  it  would  be  expected  to  dn  so  Ikkmusc  of  the  probable 
situation  of  visual  fibres  within  the  pulvinar,  and  because  of  the 
liability  to  interference  with  the  flow  of  cerebrosj)inal  fluid  through 
the  aqiietluct  of  Sylvius.  In  a  ease  observiMl  by  Eyrom  Bramwell,** 
a  diagiK>sis  ai  cortical  gumma  in  the  jxjsition  of  the  right  lower  limb 
centre  was  made  on  account  of  tenderness  over  the  leg  and  arm  centres 
on  the  right  side;  and  of  attacks  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  occurring 
several  times  a  day,  the  spasm  lx?ginning  in  the  left  big  toe;  and 
because  of  exaggeration  of  the  left  knee-jerk.  Other  symptoms  of 
tumor  were  present.  An  examination  at  the  necropsy  revealed  a  glio- 
sarcoma  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg  in  the  right  optic  thalamus  and 
encroaching  slightly  upon  the  motor  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract.    The 

"J.  M.  Clarke,  Tjincot,  1891,  p.  1283. 

"  Byrom  BramweU,  Brain,  1899,  vol.  xxii.  p.  49. 
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tumor  was  tlioiiglit  to  have  produced  irritation  of  the  leg  fibres  of  the 
internal  capsule,  but  it  seems  very  strange  that  a  tumor  so  deep  within 
the  brain  as  in  this  and  in  Clarke's  case  should  have  caused  Jacksonian 
epilepsy.  Bramwell  says  that  in  four  eases  io  which  the  optic  thalamus 
was  invaded  by  a  new  growth  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  definite  symp- 
toms due  to  a  lesion  of  this  area,  unless  paroxysms  of  flushing,  which 
were  very  marked  in  one  ease,  were  due  to  tliis  cause. 

In  a  ease  of  tumor  of  tlie  posterior  portion  of  the  left  optic  thalamus 
and  pressing  on  tlie  inner  capsule,  reported  by  Major, ^^  there  was  no 
optic  neuritis  aud  no  color-blindness.  The  symptoms  were  paralysis 
of  the  right  limbs  and  right  side  of  the  face,  numbness  of  the  right 
sidoj  dilatation  of  the  right  pupil  and  right  homonymous  heuiianopia. 

TUMORS    OF    THE    CORPORA    QUADRIGEMINA 
AND    CEREBRAL    PEDUNCLES, 

If  we  recall  the  structure  of  the  region  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
we  can  understand  that  ocular  palsies  are  usually  amoug  the  early  mani- 
festations  of  tumor  of  this  part  of  the  brain.  The  nuclei  of  the  oculo- 
motor aud  trochlear  ner\^es  lie  near  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  there- 


Fio,  l.-'FlbzomA  on  the  corpom  quadrtgetnlna.     The  right  cercbAl  hemisphere,  ftnd  the  posterior 
part  oC  the  pona  have  beeo  removed. 

fore  pressure  upon  these  nuclei,  or  direct  implication  of  them  by  a 
tnraor  causes  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  on  each  side. 
Ataxia  may  be  attributed  to  the  involvement  of  the  superior  cerebellar 


"Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  AprU  16,  1892,  p.  818, 
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peduncles  which  decussate  below  the  aqueduct  and  form  the  red  ntieleL 
Disturbance  of  hearing  may  also  be  expected,  and  may  be  explained  by 
the  implication  of  the  posterior  colliculi  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
The  inner  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscles,  may  escape 
because  the  position  of  the  nuclei  for  these  muacles  is  probably  in  ad- 
vance of  those  for  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  in  fact,  rigidity 
of  the  iris  is  not  a  common  sign  of  tumor  in  this  part  of  the  brain,  and 
ptosis  from  involvement  of  the  levator  palpebni^  also  may  be  absent 
Inequality  of  the  pupils  has  been  observed  from  tumor  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.    Occasionally  absence  of  convei^nce-roaction  and  paral-  j 
ysis  of  accommodation  have  been  seen.     Oppenlieim  reports  recurrent  j 
ophthalmoplegia. 

In  Eolisch's  case  of  tubercle  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  pona 
both  oculomotor  nerves  were  paretic,  but  the  pupillary  reaction  waa 
preserved.  The  tumor  did  not  extend  forward  beyond  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  probably  for  this  reason  the  pupillary  reaction  waa 
preserved. 

In  a  case  of  tuberculous  tumor  confined  to  the  corpora  quAdxigomiiUL 
reported  by  Bristowe,  the  tumor  lay  between  the  upper  surfaoe  of 
bodies  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  All  the  movements  of  the  ejea ' 
more  or  less  imperfect,  except  i>ossibly  downward  movement  Tbfb 
irides  reacted  well  to  light,  but  reaction  to  accommodation  oonld  ntft  be 
determined.  Mr.  Nettleship,  who  made  the  ophthalmological  ezanunft- 
tion,  thought  that  the  centres  for  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscIeB  had 
escaped:  This  case  also  seems  to  show  that  these  centres  are  in  advance 
of  the  other  oculomotor  centres. 

In  B.  Sachs's  case  of  tubercle  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  there 
was  almost  complete  bilateral  external  ophthalmoplegia,  but  during  the 
entire  period  of  observation  the  ciliary  muscles  and  irides  remained 
exempt.  Sachs  regards  this  as  striking  proof  that  the  nuclei  of  these 
muscles  are  at  some  distance  from  those  governing  the  external  ocular 
muscles. 

The  internal  ophthalmoplegia  in  Gordinier's  case  from  a  lesion  far 
back  in  the  oculomotor  nuclei  is  remarkable,  as  the  nuclei  for  the  in- 
ternal ocular  muscles  are  usually  placed  well  forward,  by  L.  BrunSi  in 
the  median  side  of  the  optic  thalami. 

In  a  case  of  tumor  which  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  and  was  reported  by  J.  CoUins,^^  the  gait  was  like  that 
of  an  intoxicated  person,  but  tliere  was  no  ocular  palsy  and  hearing  waa 

*•  Collins,  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  1895,  vol.  ex.  p.  420. 


Flo.  6.— Glioma  of  ripht  side  of  the  pons*  Attempt  to  l. 
Tlie  eycbiiilla  move  very  slightly  iipward.  The  Iowvt  jaw  f^in.- 
protruded.    Figs-  &,  7,  8  arid  18  afe  from  the  seiug  case. 


FXC.  0.*-€»fle  BOtn  with  I>r.  J,  \\\  McCotinclL    Le^lnii  prr>h«lily  tieur  the  »«ineduct  nf  Bylviua;  attfiiipt 
to  IX) n verge;  i»uwfrt>f  cohveriptfEte  loet. 


no.  10.— Sftme ca»e  bs  shown  hi  Fi;?,  9.    Attempt  to  U*"K  n^.v  mi  sliows  failure  of  .  yi^  to  mnvo 
upward;  wrinWIogof  fowheiid  in  the  uttcmpt  1*  well  slioun;  purfllysi*  of  iipwnrd  iL'socJalt?*!  movty 
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good.  We  may  assume  that  pressure  from  the  tumor  was  not  sufficient 
to  cause  many  symptoms.  The  third  and  lateral  ventricles  were  much 
distended,  but  the  fourth  ventricle  contained  no  fluid  and  presumably 
was  not  dilated.  The  case  resembles  one  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my 
section  on  tumors  of  the  occipital  lobe,  of  occlusion  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  by  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia. 

Associated  Ocular  Palsies.^^  —  Disturbances  in  the  associated 
movements  of  the  eyes  (Blicklahmung)  afford  a  sign  of  localizing  value 
in  lesions  of  the  brain,  and  yet  this  subject  has  received  comparatively 
little  attention.  Von  Kornilow,  who  has  written  the  best  recent  paper 
on  these  palsies,  remarks  that  clinical  cases  carefully  studied  are  rare, 
and  even  more  so  are  those  with  necropsy.     (See  Chapter  V,  p.  266.) 

The  opinion  of  Parinaud  and  Sauvineau  that  upward  or  downward 
associated  ocular  paralysis  is  always  associated  with  paralysis  of  con- 
vergence is  incorrect,  as  shown  by  a  case  reported  by  Parinaud  himself, 
by  a  case  reported  by  von  Kornilow,  and  by  other  cases.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, as  Parinaud  pointed  out  in  1883,  that  in  paralysis  of  associated 
ocular  movements  diplopia  often  is  absent.  Indeed  when  in  such  palsy 
diplopia  later  appears  it  may  be  a  sign  of  improvement,  as  it  was  in 
a  case  observed  by  me,  where  the  disappearance  of  the  palsy  in  one 
eye  caused  diplopia,  soon  followed  by  complete  recovery.  Although 
paralysis  of  associated  ocular  movement  of  any  form  is  usually  a  sign 
of  grave  significance,  one  should  be  careful  about  giving  a  fatal  prog- 
nosis. In  a  case  reported  by  Kaymond  and  Cestan  ^  the  paralysis 
lasted  ten  years,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  complete  recovery  has  oc- 
curred, while  in  others  improvement  has  been  very  marked,  as  in  some 
of  the  cases  studied  by  me. 

The  evidence  is  strong  that  paralysis  of  associated  lateral  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  is  indicative  of  a  lesion  of  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle  near  the  sixth  nucleus.  The  external  rectus  muscle  on  the  side 
of  the  lesion  may  be  more  affected  than  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other 
eye,  and  this  according  to  Parinaud  ^^  is  the  rule.  He  mentions  also 
that  the  movement  of  convergence  may  be  greater  in  the  eye  in  which 
the  external  rectus  is  paralyzed,  because  of  the  paralysis  of  the  external 
rectus. 

The  disturbances  of  the  upward  or  downward  associated  movements 
have  been  studied  less  than  those  of  lateral  associated  movement.     The 

"  Adapted  from  the  author's  Presidential  Address,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Neurological  Association,  June,  1005,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease.  July  and  August,  1906. 

"Revue  Neurologique,  1901,  p.  70. 

"Archives  de  Neurologic,  vol.  v.  No.  14,  1883,  p.  146. 
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former,  though  usually  acquired,  may  be  congenital,  and  Oppenheim  '^ 
has  observed  congenital  paralysis  of  associated  upward  movement. 
Uhthoff  ^*  six}aks  of  paresis  of  upward  associated  movement  with  slij^t 
impairment  of  movement  in  other  directions,  occurring  in  multiple 
sclerosis. 

We  have  reason  to  Wieve  that  the  cerebral  cortex  exerts  some  con- 
trol over  tlie  ass(x*iated  movements  of  the  eyeballs;  especially  stzong 
is  the  evidence  concerning  lateral  conjugate  movements.  Conjugate 
deviation  of  the  eyes  has  Invn  studied  within  the  past  few  years  by 
Klaas,^^  and  from  his  inv(»stigations  of  the  literature,  it  appears  that 
this  phenomenon  was  first  ohserve^l  by  Andral  (lSo4).  It  was  studied 
by  Duplay,  Durand-Fardel,  and  others,  but  Prevost  showed  that  con- 
jugate deviation  of  the  eyes  often  occurs  in  hemiplegia  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  strabisnuis,  as  An<lral  l)elieve(l;  he  showed  further  that  it 
is  often  associated  with  deviation  of  the  head;  that  the  deviation  is 
toward  the  lesion  when  the  lesion  is  cerebral,  and  away  from  the  lesion 
when  it  is  in  the  isthmus.  Landouzy  l)elieved  that  irritation  and 
paralysis  produce  deviation  in  opposite  directions  when  the  lesion  is 
in  the  cerel)ruiu,  and  Grasset  showe*!  that  the  patient  looks  at  his 
paralyzed  limb  when  the  lesion  is  a  paralyzing  one  in  the  brain  stem^ 
and  at  the  lesion  when  it  is  an  irritating  one,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
brain.  Wernicke  assumed  that  the  rapid  disai)pearance  of  conjugate 
deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  is  owing  to  the  ])artial  control  of  th^ 
lateral  ocular  movements  l)y  ilie  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  same  side, 
and  to  the  action  of  this  li(Miiisj)h('re  in  ])hiee  of  the  injured  opposite 
cerebral  heinis]>here.  Wernicke  beh'(»ved  that  conjugate  deviation  of 
the  eyes  is  caused  by  a  lesion  of  th(^  lower  ])arietal  lol)e,  and  he  reported 
three  cases  of  lesion  in  the  lower  ])art  of  each  j)arietal  lobe  in  which 
voluntary  lateral  associated  ocular  movements  were  lost,  ])seudo-ophthal- 
moplegia,  although  in  another  ca^e  with  similar  lesions  disturbance 
of  the  ocular  movements  was  not  obscM'ved. 

The  (evidence  concerning  a  centre  iov  lateral  movements  of  the 
eyes  in  the  lower  ])arietal  region  or  anguhir  gyrus  is  conflicting.  There 
is  more  evidence  that  a  centre  for  lateral  associated  ocular  movements 
is  situated  in  the  posterior  j)art  of  the  frontal  lol)e. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Griinbaum  and  Sherrington  by  elec- 
trical   irritation   have    airain    demonstrated    that    a    centre   for   ocular 
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■•Lehrbiich  der  Ncrvenkrnnkheiten,  4th  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  700. 
"Archiv.  fiir  Psychiatrie,  vol.  xxi.  1890,  p.  379. 

••Uber    konjugicrtc    Augenablenkung    bie    Ckliirnkrankhoitcn,    Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation, Marburg,   1898. 
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movements  probably  exists  in  the  frontal  lobe.  Pathological  alteration 
of  the  frontal  lobe  has  given  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  In  a  case 
of  cerebral  syphilis  with  severe  lesion  of  the  right  frontal  lobe,  reported 
by  Karl  Schaffer,^^  paralysis  of  associated  movement  of  the  eyeballs 
to  the  left  occurred,  and  Schaffer  concludes  from  a  study  of  this  case 
that  a  centre  for  lateral  associated  movements  exists  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  second  frontal  convolution,  although  he  does  not  deny  that 
there  may  be  another  and  similar  centre  in  the  supramarginal  and 
angular  gyri. 

Hemianopsia  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  conjugate  devia- 
tion in  all  cases,  although  much  has  been  attributed  to  it  recently  by 
certain  French  writers.  Dejerine  and  Koussy*®  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  the  deviation,  inasmuch  as  devia- 
tion existed  in  a  patient  of  theirs  who  had  been  bom  blind  and  whose 
cortical  visual  zone  had  not  been  developed. 

So  far  the  knowledge  gained  relates  chiefly  to  associated  lateral 
movements,  but  we  know- much  less  concerning  a  cortical  centre  for 
upward  or  downward  associated  movements. 

The  views  of  Parinaud  and  some  other  writers  on  this  subject  lack 
<K)nfirmation.  They  believed  that  there  is  a  centre  for  ocular  move- 
ments in  the  occipital  lobe  and  a  more  important  one  in  the  frontal 
lobe.  The  inferior  part  of  the  latter  centre  controls  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  eyes,  the  superior  part  controls  the  downward  movement 
of  the  eyes,  the  intervening  part  controls  the  lateral  movements.  It  is 
true  that  lateral  associated  movements  have  been  impaired  with  paraly- 
sis of  upward  or  downward  associated  movements  in  a  number  of 
instances,  as  they  were  in  some  of  my  cases,  but  a  lesion  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  will  better  explain  this  form  of  paralysis 
than  a  lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Teillais  says,  regarding  his  own 
•case,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  regard  the  lesion  as  cortical,  because 
if  the  lower  part  of  the  cortical  centre  controls  the  upward  move- 
ment's, and  the  upper  part  the  downward  movements,  then  the  whole 
of  this  centre  except  the  middle  portion  must  have  been  destroyed, 
as  the  lateral  movements  were  preserved.  Such  a  view  cannot  be 
accepted. 

Paralysis  of  lateral  associated  movement  from  cortical  lesion,  as 
■seen  in  the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  is  always,  so  far  as  I  know, 
transitory,  and  the  persistence  of  such  paralysis  points  to  a  lesion  of 
the    posterior   longitudinal   bundle.      We  have   little   anatomical   or 

"  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  Nov.  16,  1904,  p.  1035. 
"Revue  Neurologique,  Feb.  16,  1906,  p.  161. 
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pathological  eviilenee  that  is  really  valuable  conceniiiig  the  existenee 
of  a  cortical  centre  for  upward  or  downward  associated  moTementa,  bnt 
in  reasoning  from  analogk-  we  must  assume  that  such  a  centre  or  centiee 
exist.  The  clinical  case  that  Parinaud  -^  reported  in  1892  as  indi- 
cating a  lesion  of  the  frontal  centre,  is  in  the  light  of  our  preaent  knowl- 
edge unsatisfactory  Wau^e  of  the  association  of  honKmymoiu  lateral 
hemianopsia. 

Parinaud  reiK»rted  the  ca.-e  U-fore  the  Society  of  Ophthalmology, 
April,  5,  1.S92.  The  man  had  i»ar:ilysis  of  the  lower  left  part  of  the 
face,  of  the  left  half  of  the  tongue,  and  temi)orarily  of  the  left  hand. 
He  had  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  elevators  of  the  eyeballa|  with, 
a  little  reduction  in  the  extent  of  the  lateral  movements.  Conveigeiioe 
was  well  performed.  (Here  Parinaud  presents  a  case  of  paralysis  of 
upward  associated  movement  with  p^eser^•ation  of  convergence.) 
Downward  movement  was  normal.  Parinaud  helieved  there  was  a 
lesion  in  the  right  frontal  lobe,  at  the  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Rolandic  fissure,  involving  the  centres  for  the  face,  tongue,  hand,  and 
associated  movements  of  the  eyeballs. 

This  patient  had  transitory  partial  left  homonymous  hemianopsiay. 
and  this  was  supposed  to  l)e  the  result  of  a  lesion  near  the  visual  mne^ 
which  occupies,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Parinaud  in  1892,  all  the- 
occipital  lolx?,  and  extends  to  near  the  ascending  parietal  convolution^ 
This  opinion  we  now  can  hardly  accept. 

Hysteria  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  associated  ocular  movements^ 
but  there  is  no  patliognomonie  sign  of  this  form  of  the  palsy,  and  in 
some  instances  a  correct  diagnosis  may  1)0  extremely  difficult  or  even 
impossible.  Xo  case  presents  this  difficulty  more  clearly  than  the  one- 
reported  l>y  Crouzon,  Marie,  and  Babinski  •'^'*  Ix^forc  the  Xeurological 
Society  of  Paris  on  throe  cliflForont  occasions  in  1000  and  1901. 

Cronzon  presented  t\w  case  as  one  of  sj)asniodic  tie,  later  Babinski 
and  Parinaud  expressed  tlio  ()j)inion  that  it  was  organic  and  caused  by 
a  supranuclear  lesion,  and  still  later  ilarie  presented  the  case  with  the- 
diagnosis  of  a  purely  functional  disorder,  a  neurosis,  as  a  spasm  of 
the  elevators  of  the  eyeballs.  When  the  patient  threw  his  head  as  far 
backward  as  possible  and  followed  with  his  eyes  a  finger  lowered  slowly 
the  eyeballs  moved  downward,  but  if  his  head  were  erect  and  he  at- 
tempted on  command  to  look  at  his  feet,  he  bent  his  head  forward  and  the 
eyeballs  w^ent  forcibly  upward.  After  thirty  or  forty  seconds  the  spasm 
disappeared  and  the  eyeballs  returned  to  the  normal  p)sition.     ^farie 

"Annalcfi  (rOculistiqiic,  vol.  cvii.  p.  283,  1802. 
**Bevue  Neurologique,  1001,  p.  428. 
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concluded  from  this  that  there  must  be  a  spasm  of  the  elevators  and 
not  a  paralysis  of  the  depressors.  The  disorder  had  occurred  after  an 
apoplectic  attack  lasting  seventeen  hours,  and  the  man  had  become 
blind.  During  the  attack  he  had  not  had  stertorous  breathing  nor  pas- 
sage of  urine  or  fa?ces,  and  this  Marie  regarded  as  remarkable  if  there 
were  an  organic  lesion.  The  coma  disappeared  suddenly,  but  the  patient 
was  delirious  for  several  weeks  and  did  not  recognize  anyone  or  his 
surroundings.  This  Marie  regarded  as  like  hysteria.  The  speech  was 
slow  and  hesitating,  and  the  visual  fields  were  contracted. 

Parinaud  pointed  out  that  the  downward  movement  in  following 
a  finger  is  a  reflex  act  and  better  performed  than  a  voluntary  move- 
ment, and  this  he  says  he  has  observed  in  hysteria,  but  when  the 
condition  is  hysterical  there  is  no  inconvenience  from  the  ocular  dis- 
turbance, just  as  there  is  no  inconvenience  from  the  contraction  of  the 
visual  fields  in  hysteria,  and  Parinaud  has  never  seen  a  hysterical 
patient  incline  the  head  forward  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  champ  du  regard  (Dr.  de  Schweinitz  suggests  as  a  suitable 
translation  for  this  term,  field  of  fixation).  The  dissociation  between 
the  voluntary  and  reflex  movements  is  not  always  hysterical.  Pari- 
naud, has  pointed  out  that  spasm  may  occur  in  sound  ocular  muscles 
as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  other  ocular  muscles  when  the  patient  is 
required  to  look  in  different  directions.  A  paralysis  confined  to  one 
eye  may  be  the  cause  of  spasm  in  the  other,  so  that  the  sound  muscles 
may  appear  to  be  affected.  In  these  cases  the  paralysis  is  peripheral, 
but  even  in  associated  palsies  it  is  not  rare  to  see  disturbance  of  the 
antagonistic  muscles.  In  conjugate  lateral  paralysis  from  lesion  of 
one  sixth  nucleus  there  is  almost  always  nystagmus  when  the  patient 
looks  toward  the  sound  side,  and  this  nystagmus  may  be  so  pronounced 
that  it  may  be  difiicult  to  say  which  side  is  affected.  This  I  also  have 
noticed  in  a  case  of  complete  paralysis  of  lateral  associated  movements 
on  one  side  and  of  partial  paralysis  on  the  other.  In  the  case  which 
called  forth  so  much  discussion  in  the  Neurological  Society  of  Paris 
the  visual  fields  were  contracted  only  in  the  inferior  portion  and  not 
concentrically,  therefore  the  contraction  was  not  like  that  of  hysteria. 
The  champ  visual  (visual  field)  Parinaud  distinguishes  from  the  champ 
du  regard  (field  of  fixation).  He  believes  that  if  the  cortical  centre  for 
associated  movements  of  the  eyes  in  the  frontal  lobe  be  destroyed,  the 
voluntary  associated  movements  will  be  lost,  but  the  reflex  associated 
movements  will  be  preserved,  and  yet  little,  if  any,  clinical  evidence 
in  support  of  this  opinion  can  be  found. 

Babinski  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  under  discussion  the  down- 
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ward  nioveiiieiit  of  the  cyos  was  imperfect  with  the  head  thrown  buk. 
He  quoted  the  case  rei>orted  by  Schroder'^  in  which  only  pandjns 
of  the  associated  downward  iiioveinent  persisted,  and  the  eyee  could 
not  1)e  lowered  below  the  horizontal  plane.  Any  attempt  to  look  downr 
ward  caused  a  spasm  of  the  elevators  and  the  eyes  turned  upward* 

Opiienheim  ^'  has  observed  cases  of  pseudobulbar  paralysis  in  which 
lateral  movements  of  the  eyeballs  were  impaired  in  voluntary  innerva- 
tion, but  were  preserved  when  tlie  patient  tried  to  follow  an  object  or 
to  turn  toward  the  direction  from  which  a  sound  came. 

All  the  pathological  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in 
cases  of  persistent  ]»alsy  of  associated  upward  or  downward  movement 
is  indicative  of  a  lesion  near  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  a  lesion  confined  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
causing  no  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts  ever  causes  paralysis  of 
associated  ocular  movements,  and  those  who  favor  such  a  view  have 
not  produced  proof  of  a  supranuclear  centre  in  this  part.  Bem- 
heimer'**^  says  Topolanski  showed  that  electrical  irritation  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  of  rabbits  d<x»s  not  ])roducc  ocular  movements,  and 
tliat  these  parts  could  Ik?  removed  without  producing  symptoms.  He 
believed  that  there  is  a  centre  for  ocular  movements  near  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus. 

Bernheimer,  from  experiments  on  monkeys,  has  shown  that  the 
ocular  movements  do  not  (le])end  on  the  integrity  of  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina, that  this  j)art  of  tlie  brain  does  not  contain  a  reflex  centre 
for  these  movements,  and  tliat  after  (Icstniction  of  this  part  the  ocular 
movements  are  normal.  II(*  ol)r:iiiied  synergic  ocular  movements  from 
irritation  of  the  angular  gyms  both  Ix'fnre  and  after  he  had  removed 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  IFo  tlnis  refutes  Prus\s  statements  that  a 
centre  for  ocidar  niovonionls  exists  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Cases  have  been  re]X)rte(l  in  wliieli  the  corpora  quadrigemina  have 
been  destroyed  without  disturbance  in  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs 
(Weinland,  Seidel,  Buel,  Xisscn,  cited  l)y  von  Kornilow). 

In  a  case  that  I  have  had  the  o])portunity  of  studying  there  was  a 
complete  paralysis  of  right  associated  lateral  movements,  and  great 
impairment  of  left  and  of  upward  associated  movements.  The  paraly- 
sis of  lateral  associated  movements  is  to  be  explained  by  the  involve- 
ment of  both  posterior  longitudinal  bundles.     If  we  assume  that  the 

"  Quoted  by  TeiUais,  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  Fran.  d*Ophthal.,  1899,  p.  415. 
"  Neurologisclics  Centralblatt,   1895,  p.  40. 
"Wiener  klin.  Wochenschrift,  No.  52,  1899,  p.  1310. 
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nuclei  of  the  sui)€rior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique  nmsclea  are  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus,  we  can  understand  why 
marked  impairment  of  upward  movement  was  present  in  this  case,  but 
tins  is  contrary  to  the  views  held  by  some  concerning  the  position  of 
these  groups  of  nerve  cells, 

Sieuierling  ^*  has  recently  remarked  that  the  numerous  experi- 
mental studies  of  Bach,  Bc*mheimcr,  van  Gehuchten^  and  van  Biervliet 
have  not  led  to  uniform  conclusions.  The  oculomotor  miclens  is  merely 
the  place  for  the  transference  of  iinpnlses  and  \vc  are  not  in  a  position 
to  state  which  parts  are  concerned  with  the  innervation  of  the  individual 
muscles. 

Another  of  my  eases  is  further  evidence  that  the  nuclei  of  the 
superior  rectns  and  inferior  oblique  muscles  may  he  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus,  because  there  was  paresis  of  upward 
associated  movement  and  the  nerve-cells  of  the  oculomotor  nnelei  were 
not  diseased,  tmt  the  posterior  part  of  the  nuclei  was  atlected  by  press- 
ure from  the  tnnior  in  the  pons,  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  was  com- 
pressed upon  the  left  side.  The  tumor  did  not  invade  the  nuclei  of 
the  third  and  fourtli  nerves.  The  paralysis  of  left  associated  lateral 
movement  is  explained  by  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  left 
half  of  tlie  pons  by  a  tubercle,  and  thereby  involvement  of  the  jwsterior 
longitudinal  bundle.  The  left  sixtli  nerve  was  also  mnch  degenerated.  In 
this  and  a  similar  case  studied  by  me,  downward  movement  Avas  normal. 
This  would  seem  to  be  evidence  that  the  nucleus  of  the  inferior  rectus 
muscle  must  be  in  advance  of  those  for  the  superior  rectus  and  inferior 
oblique  muscles,  as  in  each  ease  the  tumor  grew  from  the  pons  and  did 
not  invade  the  oculomotor  nnclens. 

If  this  is  the  correct  po&ition  of  these  nuclei,  a  lesion  developing 
ventrally  in  the  jwns  as  shown  in  tr^-o  of  my  cases  may  by  pressure 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  oeuloumtor  nuclei  cause  paralysis  of 
associated  upward  movement,  as  a  result  of  iujury  of  the  nuclei  for 
the  superior  rectns  and  inferior  oblique  muscles,  and  it  would  not  be 
at  all  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  co-ordinating  centre  for 
upward  associated  movement.  Paralysis  of  downward  associated  move- 
ment depends  on  impairment  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  superior  ol>- 
lique  muscles,  these  having  cells  of  origin  in  two  distinct  nuclei.  There 
must  be  a  close  association  between  the  nucleus  of  the  superior  oblique 
and  that  of  the  inferior  rectns  muscle  of  the  same  side,  and  possibly 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  a  lesion  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  inferior  rectus  muscles  and  of  the  fibres  eonnectiug  them  with 
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the  nuclei  of  the  tnx'hleur  nerves  would  cause  paralysifl  of  aasociatad 
downward  niovcniont,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  assume  that  a  oo-ordi- 
Dating  supranuclear  centre  for  upward  or  downward  movements  exists 
in  the  corpora  quadrigeniina  or  their  vicinity.     Indeed,  two  of  my 
cases  8h(»w  that  such  a  centre  is  iniprohahle,  because  in  each  case  the 
lesion  causing  paresis  of  ujjward  ass<K'iated  movement  was  posterior 
to  the  oculomotor  nucleus,  and  did  not  implicate  the  corpora  quadri- 
geniina.    Thn*c  of  the  cases  <»f  the  series  studied  by  me  afford  further 
evidence  against  a  centre  for  co-<»rdiiiate  (X'ular  movements  in  the  oor- 
lK)ra  (piadrigeniina.     In  one  tlie  ])aralvsis  at  first  was  only  in  upward 
movements,  later  also  in  lateral  associattMl  and  in  downward  associated 
ocular  movements.     In  this  cas(»,  therefore,  a  paralysis  at  first  confined 
to  one  form  of  associated  iiioveinent  later  extended  to  other  forms.     In 
another  case  the  paralysis  of  ujjwanl  assix'iated  ocular  movements  dis- 
api>eared,  leaving  only  i)aivsis  of  the  left  siqwrior  rectus,  and  finally 
this    also    disapix?ared.      In    another   cas(^    the    associated    palsy    dis- 
api)eared,  leaving  paralysis  of  miisch^s  only  on  one  side.     It  is  very 
common  to  have  a  palsy  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  oculomotor 
nerve  in  association  with  paralysis  of  associated  upward  or  downward 
movement,  and  this  is  more  easily  explained  by  a  lesion  of  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus  than  by  a  cortical  ]esi(»n.     Cortical  centres  control  asso- 
ciated movements,  not  isolated  musch^s. 

The  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  occurring  with  paralysis  of  asso- 
ciated upward  or  downward  inoveniciits  has  been  attributed  by  Licht- 
heini  to  j)ressure  upon  the  nerve  at  tlu*  base  of  the  brain.  The  opinion 
held  by  Parinaud,  although  su]>]K)rte(l  ])y  Duval,  Laborde,  and  Oraux, 
can  hardly  be  accepted, — rlz.,  that  tlie  sixth  nucleus  gives  nerve  fibres 
to  the  iut(»rnal  rectus  nniscle,  and  that  this  muscle  has  a  double  inner- 
vation, the  sixth  nerve  {or  lateral  movement,  the  third  for  convergence. 

The  assumption  of  a  basal  co-ordinating  centre  above  the  oculomotor 
nucleus  for  ocular  movements  seems  forced.  The  lateral  associated 
ocular  movements  can  be  well  explained  by  the  connection  formed  by 
the  posterior  longitudinal  bundh^  between  the  nucleus  of  the  branch 
to  the  internal  rectus  muscle  and  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  certain  fibres  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  the  oculomotor  nucleus  with  one  another,  or  connecting  the  group 
of  nerve  cells  innervating  the  inferior  rectus  with  the  nucleus  of  the 
trochlear  nerve  has  a  co-ordinating  function  similar  to  that  of  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  bundle,  and  that  this  function  may  be  disturbed 
by  a  small  lesion.  It  is  striking  that  the  paralysis  of  downward  asso- 
ciated movement  (necessitating  the  implication  of  two  separate  nuclei 
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of  ocular  muscles)  without  paralysis  of  upward  associated  movement 
is  exceedingly  rare,  far  more  so  than  is  the  isolated  paralysis  of  upward 
associated  movement. 

Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyeballs  from  lesions  of  the  pons  is  not 
common  when  the  lesion  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  pons.  In  a  case 
of  hemorrhage  into  the  tegmentum  of  the  pons  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  and  the  brain  from  which  I  have  examined,  in- 
ward deviation  of  only  the  right  eye  occurred  from  paralysis  of  the 
sixth  nerve.  One  gets  the  impression  that  conjugate  deviation  of  the 
eyeballs  away  from  the  side  of  the  lesion  is  common  in  lesions  of  one 
side  of  the  pons,  but  in  four  cases  of  lesions  of  this  part  observed  by 
me  (three  of  tumor  and  one  of  hemorrhage)  causing  paralysis  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle  of  the  same  side,  I  have  looked  for  the  conjugate 
deviation,  but  failed  to  find  it.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  the 
side  of  the  pons  opposite  to  the  lesion  is  directly  or  indirectly  involved. 

Von  Monakow  ^'  believes  that  when  the  lesion  implicates  the  sixth 
nucleus  of  one  side,  apart  from  the  paralysis  no  disturbance, — i.e., 
no  deviation  occurs,  unless  it  is  the  result  of  secondary  contracture. 
I  believe  that  conjugate  deviation  is  rare  even  as  a  late  sign  of  paraly- 
sis of  one  sixth  nucleus.  Of  course  any  involvement  of  both  sixth 
nuclei  would  make  conjugate  deviation  impossible,  and  in  one  of  my 
cases  both  these  nuclei  were  affected. 

In  a  case  of  softening  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  pons 
reported  by  Albert  Ransohoff^®  there  was  complete  paralysis  of  the 
associated  ocular  movement  to  the  left  and  of  convergence  movement 
of  the  right  eye.  The  right  external  rectus  muscle  was  not  overactive, 
but  the  left  internal  muscle  was  in  marked  spasm.  The  left  abducens 
nucleus  was  involved  in  the  lesion,  the  right  escaped,  but  the  right 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle  was  involved.  Ransohoff  mentions  that 
Wernicke  and  Jolly  have  shown  that  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus 
muscle  does  not  in  itself  cause  contraction  of  its  antagonist,  the  internal 
rectus,  and  that  in  the  cases  of  these  authors,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  there 
was  a  lesion  of  the  opposite  posterior  longitudinal  bundle.  In  Wer- 
nicke's case  a  tumor  had  destroyed  the  left  adducens  nucleus  and  invaded 
the  right  side  of  the  pons.  Both  eyeballs  were  persistently  turned  to 
the  right,  especially  the  left  eyeball. 

According  to  the  study  of  the  literature  by  Ransohoff,  contracture 
of  the  unparalyzed  antagonistic  muscles,  but  not  always  in  both  eyes, 
and  more  in  the  internal  rectus  muscle  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  than 

"  Gehirnpathologique,  p.  335. 

"  Archiv.  fUr  Psychiatrie,  vol.  xxxv.  1901,  p.  416. 
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in  the  external  rectus  niiiscle  on  tiie  side  opposite  to  the  leaion,  was 
observed  in  the  cases  of  Wernicke,  Jolly,  Graux,  Meyer  (the  lesion 
did  not  extend  to  the  mid-lino),  Spitzer  (slight,  and  after  one-half 
year  duration  of  the  lesion),  J^Iierzejewsky  and  Bosenhach,  Oebhard, 
and  Ransohoff. 

Ransohoff  says  that  if  the  ]>osteri(>r  longitudinal  bundle,  as  is  as- 
sumed by  most  authori*,  contains  a  part  of  the  voluntaiy  fibres  for  the 
internal  rectus  muscle  of  the  u])]M>sitc  si<lc,  a  lesion  of  these  fibres,  as 
of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  must  cause  spastic  contracture  of  the  muscle 
they  innervate.  Therefore,  ac*cor<ling  to  Ransohoff,  contracture  of  the 
internal  rei'tus  nuiscle  on  the  sid(*  of  the  lesion  indicates  that  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  bundle  c>f  the  op])osite  side  is  also  involved,  but 
this  contracture  probably  could  not  exist  if  the  nucleus  of  eadi  abdu- 
cens  were  destroyed. 

In  four  of  my  cases  both  j)osterior  longitudinal  bundles  must  have 
been  much  affected  and  conjugate  <leviation  did  not  occur  in  any. 

In  one  case  in  which  paralysis  of  lateral  movements  was  present, 
the  movement  of  either  eyeball  to  the  right  or  left  was  distinctly  greater 
when  one  eye  was  covered  than  in  assoi'iated  lateral  movements.  The 
individual  movements  of  the  eyeballs  were  therefore  greater  than  the 
associated  movements. 

One  of  my  cases  was  especially  interesting  in  that  syphilitic  infec- 
tion was  positive.  The  j)anilysis  of  associated  movement  was  peculiar; 
the  do\\iiward  movement  was  coinplotely  lost  in  the  right  eye  and  much 
i'iUpaired  in  the  left;  ilie  upward  iiif)veinent  was  slight  in  the  right 
eye  and  completely  lost  in  the  left ;  tin*  lateral  associated  movements 
were  nearly  normal.  Almost  all  the  (KMilar  movements  were  regained 
except  the  downward  movement  of  the  riuht  (\ve.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  complete  paralysis  in  the  associated  movements  was  in  the 
doAvnward  direction  in  one  eye  and  in  the  ujnvard  direction  in  the 
other,  although  the  associated  movement  was  very  feeble.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  associate*!  ])alsy  disappeared  leaving  paralysis  of 
downward  movement  of  the  right  eye. 

In  four  cases  of  my  series  with  n(H.^ropsy  the  ])upil  was  smaller  on 
the  same  side  as  the  lesion  of  the  ])ons.  This  altiTation  of  the  size 
of  the  pupil  from  a  lesion  of  the  i^ons  is  ditKcult  to  explain,  but  the 
presence  of  the  sign  in  four  cases  shows  that  it  is  of  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance, and  also  that  the  fibres  controlling  the  iris  ]Kiss  throngh  the  pons. 

In  at  least  two  cases  nystagmus  was  present  in  liM^king  away  from 
the  side  of  the  chief  lesion.  This  was  caust^l  by  weakness  of  the  oppo- 
site external  rectus  nuisclc  from  pressure  upni  or  dinvt  involvement 
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of  the  nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve.  This  sign  may  be  expected  when 
a  lesion  affects  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons  and  destroys  the  function 
of  one  abducent  nucleus  and  weakens  that  of  the  other.  Nystagmus 
may  surely  be  the  result  of  paresis  of  ocular  muscles. 

I  have  studied  thirty-eight  cases  of  paralysis  of  upward  or  down- 
ward associated  movement  reported  in  the  literature,  not  including 
nine  of  my  own.  In  many  cases  certain  symptoms  are  not  referred  to, 
so  that  statements  regarding  the  frequency  of  symptoms  are  incomplete. 
Von  Kornilow  used  only  twenty  cases  of  the  twenty-seven  to  which  he 
found  references  in  drawing  his  conclusions.  As  a  result  of  my  study 
of  these  forty-seven  cases, — 

Paralysis  of  upward  associated  movement  without  paralysis  or 
paresis  of  downward  associated  movement  was  found  in  twenty-six 
cases  (Henoch,  Priestley  Smith  (2),  Nieden,  Growers,  Parinaud  (2), 
Ormerod,  Reinhold,  Thomson,  Lichtheim  (3),  Hoesslin,  Bruner,  Mills, 
Nogues  and  Sirol,  Kornilow,  Posey,  Parkinson,  Cases  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8 
of  my  series). 

Paralysis  of  upward  associated  movement  without  paralysis  or  pare- 
sis of  downward  associated  movement  was  found  in  sixteen  cases  (Wer- 
nicke, Parinaud,  Hope,  Nothnagel,  Eisenlohr,  Verrey,  Sharkey,  Sau- 
vineau,  Teillais,  Gordinier,  Raymond  and  Cestan  (slight),  Kornilow, 
Cases  3,  4,  7,  9  of  my  series). 

Paralysis  of  upward  associated  movement  with  impairment  of 
lateral  movement,  often  developing  later,  was  found  in  fifteen  cases 
(Henoch,  Priestley  Smith  (2),  Lichtheim  (3),  Parinaud,  Poulard,  Ray- 
mond and  Cestan,  Kornilow,  Parkinson,  Cases  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  my 
series). 

Paralysis  of  upward  associated  movement  without  impairment  of 
lateral  movement  was  found  in  twenty-two  cases  (Wernicke,  Nieden, 
Gowers,  Parinaud  (2),  Ormerod,  Hope,  Thomson,  Sharkey,  Sauvineau, 
Hoesslin,  Bruner,  Teillais,  Gordinier,  Nogues  and  Sirol,  Kornilow, 
Posey,  Cases  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  my  series). 

Paralysis  of  downward  associated  movement  without  paralysis  of 
upward  associated  movement  was  found  in  five  cases  (Gee,  Poulard, 
Curzon-Marie  and  Babinski,  Basevi,  Schroder),  but  in  none  of  my  nine 
cases. 

The  reaction  of  the  iris  was  found  to  be  impaired  in  fourteen  cases 
(Henoch,  Gowers,  Parinaud,  Thomson,  Eisenlohr,  Lichtheim,  Sharkey, 
Sauvineau,  Hoesslin,  Gordinier,  Mills,  Kornilow,  Posey,  Case  9  of  my 
series),  and  is  said  to  have  been  normal  in  four  cases  (Parinaud,  Teil- 
lais, Poulard,  Raymond  and  Cestan),  but  in  many  cases  no  statements 
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regarding  the  iritie  reflex  are  iiiadey  and  in  all  my  nine  cases  the  izitie 
reflex  was  presi*rved. 

Tlif  nj)tie  nerve  was  found  to  be  aflFected  in  fifteen  cases  (QowerSy 
Thonisen,  Xothnagel,  Gw,  Kisenlolir,  Liehtheim  (3),  Sharkey,  Hoess- 
lin,  Gonliiiier,  Cases  1,  5,  7,  and  I)  of  my  series),  and  normal  in  twelve 
eases  (Weriiieke,  Xieden,  Parinau«l  (2),  Onnerod,  Reinhold,  Sauvi- 
iieaii,  T(»illais,  Kaymond  an^l  Cestan,  !Mills,  Nogiies  and  Sirol^  Posey). 

CnnvtTgenee  was  impaired  in  fift(H:"n  east»s  (Parinaud  (2),  Sharkey, 
Saiivinea!!,  Teillais,  Poulard,  G(»rdini('r,  Kaymond  and  Cestan,  Komi- 
low,  Ijascvi,  Cases  i^,  4,  r»,  s,  and  0  of  my  series),  and  normal,  or 
nearly  normal,  in  nine  eases  (Hope,  Parinaud,  Xogues  and  Sirol,  Xor- 
nilow,  Posey,  Cases  1,  o,  r»,  an<l  7  of  my  series). 

Ptosis  was  found  in  seven  eases  (  Keinliold,  Eiscnlohr,  Grordinier, 
Kornilow,  Xotlina«:el,  Cases  2  and  S  of  my  series),  and  was  said  to 
Lc  absent  in  thirteen  eases  ( \V(»rniek(»,  Parinaud,  Gee,  Sauvineau,  Teil- 
lais,  Ilaymond  and  Cestan,  Cases  1,  ;>,  4,  5,  0,  7,  and  9  of  my  series). 

Xeeropsy  was  obtained  in  nineteen  eases  (Henoch,  Wernicke, 
Gowers,  Hope,  IJeinhold,  Thomsen,  (Jec*,  Eisenlohr,  Lichtheim  (3), 
Sharkey,  HoessHn,  Gonlinier,  Not  linage!,  I^asevi,  Ceases  1,  2,  and  3 
of  my  series). 

In  all  of  these  eas(»s  exee])t  one  (Thomsen  '*')  parts  about  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  were  im])lieated,  and  in  Thomsen's  ease  a  gumma  was 
f(»und  in  the  cerebral  j)ed uncles.  Thomsen  cannot  explain  why  the 
intense  degcMieration  of  the  right  cK'ulomotor  nerve  and  the  slight  de- 
generation of  the  left  oculomotor  nerve  caused  paralysis  of  only  up- 
ward movement.  It  is  ])o-sil»le  tluit  tlie  Xissl  method,  if  it  had  been 
em})loye(l,  would  have  shown  miirke<I  alteration  of  the  oculomotor 
nuclei,  j)ossil)ly  as  a  toxic  (^iTeet  from  the  adjacent  gunnna,  and  in  this 
way  the  ])aralysis  of  upward  associated  movement  may  have  been 
caused.  Such  was  the  eonditon  in  one  of  my  cases,  unless  perhaps  the 
alteration  of  the  nerve  cells  was  cause*)  by  pressure.  Until  at  least  an- 
other case  similar  to  Thomsen's  is  re])ort(Ml  v.e  may  well  hesitate  to 
believe  that  a  j)eri])lieral  lesion  of  oii(»  oculomotor  nerve  uiay  cause 
paralysis  of  only  upward  associated  movements. 

Tumor  was  found  in  fourteen  eases  ( Hen(K*h,  Gowers,  Hojk*,  Rein- 
bold,  Gee,  Lichtheim  (o),  Sharkey,  Ilocsslin,  Gordinier,  Xothnagel, 
Cases  1  and  2  of  my  series),  a  bullet  wound  in  one  case  (Eisenlohr), 
apoplectic  cyst  in  one  case  (Wernicke),  hemorrhage  in  one  case  (my 
Case  3),  and  lesion  uncertain  in  one  case  (Basevi). 


"Arcliiv.  fUr  Psychiatric,  vol.  xviii.  1887,  p.  616. 
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Recovery  or  partial  recovery  occurred  in  seven  cases  (Priestley 
Smith,  Nieden,  Verrey,  Kornilow,  Cases  5,  8,  and  9  of  my  series). 
Important  symptoms  other  than  ocular  palsies  were  found  in  forty-one 
cases  (Henoch,  Wernicke,  Priestley  Smith  (2),  Gowers,  Parinaud  (3), 
Hope,  Reinhold,  Thomsen,  Nothnagel,  Gee,  Eisenlohr,  Lichtheim  (3), 
Verrey,  Sharkey,  Sauvineau,  Hoesslin,  Bruner,  Teillais,  Poulard,  Gor- 
dinier,  Cruzon-Marie  and  Babinski,  Raymond  and  Cestan,  Mills, 
Nogues  and  Sirol,  Kornilow  (2),  Schroder,  Posey,  Parkinson,  Cases 
1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  and  9  of  my  series). 

As  a  result  of  my  studies  I  believe  that  persisting  paralysis  of  asso- 
ciated lateral  movement  indicates  a  lesion  of  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle;  that  persistent  paralysis  of  associated  upward  or  downward 
movement  indicates  a  lesion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus, 
and  that  paralysis  of  associated  ocular  movements  is  not  the  result  of 
a  lesion  of  extracerebral  nerve  fibres.  Lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
may  certainly  cause  paralysis  of  lateral  associated  ocular  movements, 
and  possibly  of  upward  or  downward  associated  ocular  movements,  but 
cortical  paralysis  of  associated  ocular  movements  is  transitory,  unless 
possibly  where  the  centre  on  each  side  of  the  brain  is  destroyed.  Paraly- 
sis of  associated  ocular  movements  may  be  caused  by  hysteria.  Any 
case  in  which  associated  ocular  palsy  is  persistent  and  is  of  organic 
nature,  is  unsuitable  for  operation  unless  the  operation  is  merely  pal- 
liative, as  the  lesion  is  probably  within  the  posterior  part  of  the  pons 
or  cerebral  peduncle,  according  to  the  form  of  the  associated  palsy,  or 
else  causes  much  pressure  upon  the  dorsal  portions  of  these  structures. 
The  paralysis  of  associated  ocular  muscles  may  be  produced  by  inflam- 
matory lesions  or  lesions  of  a  similar  character  (alcohol,  syphilis),  as 
well  as  by  tumor,  and  may  disappear  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Syphilitic  ependymitis  and  cellular  infiltration  must  be  considered  in 
diagnosing  the  lesion  causing  paralysis  of  associated  ocular  movements. 
Most  congenital  associated  palsies  are  probably  nuclear  in  origin^ 

Drowsiness,  Nystagmus,  and  Impairment  of  Vision  as  Signs  of 
Tumor  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina. — Drowsiness  and  repeated 
yawning  are  not  uncommon  signs  of  a  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, but  are  not  pathognomonic. 

Nystagmus  also  occurs  with  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
sometimes  is  obtained  only  by  looking  upward. 

A  peculiar  form  of    nystagmus  is  described  by  Bielschowsky  as 

occurring  in  cases  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.     It  consists 

of  clonic  movements  of  both  internal  rectus  muscles,  and  seems  to  have 

teen  much  the  same  form  of  movement  as  that- observed  by  Kansora, 

27 
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Biclschowsky  refers  to  Blanquinque  as  having  deacaribed  in  1871 
vulsive  inovoments  of  the  eyeballs  as  a  sign  of  tomor  of  die  corpoia 

quadrigeiiiiiia. 

Vision  may  not  be  disturbed  at  all  by  a  tumor  of  the  eorpora  quad- 
rigeniinn,  and  when  disturl)ed  vision  results  from  optic  aenritia  the 
latter  probably  is  more  frequently  caused  by  internal  hydiooephehiiL 
Iniplicatiou  of  the  anterior  colliculi  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  prob- 
ably does  not  cause  marked  disturbance  of  vision,  but  the  eztenud 
geniculate  Ixuly  of  one  side  may  be  involved  and  give  rise  to  hemianopne 
if  the  tumor  grows  forward. 

In  a  case  of  tubercle  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  with  tnbeicnIoDS 
meningitis,  reported  by  Xissen,  the  failure  of  vision  seemed  to  be 
caused  by  the  optic  neuritis  from  meningitis^  and  not  by  the  tnbeiele  of 
the  corjwra  quadrigemina. 

In  W.  Goldzieher*s  case  of  tubercle  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
the  symptoms  were:  ataxic  gait,  drowsiness^  complete  paralysis  of  all 
external  muscles  supplied  by  each  oculomotor  nerve  (the  movements 
of  the  iris  were  normal  and  accommodation  also  seemed  to  be  normal, 
as  the  child  recognized  small  objects  held  near  its  eyes;  the  eye- 
grounds  were  normal),  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs,  frequent  yawning^ 
sudden  and  severe  involuntary  jerkings  of  the  whole  body,"  eta  The 
child  was  five  years  old. 

The  necropsy  showed  a  tubercle  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  was  somewhat  nar- 
rowed by  pressure,  but  the  gray  matter  about  the  ventricles  did  not 
appear  to  be  implicated. 

The  case  shows,  according  to  Goldzieher,  that  a  tumor  involving  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  entirely  may  cause  no  blindness.  He  refers  to 
Xothnagel  as  having  spoken  of  this  fact  in  his  Topischen  Diagnostik  der 
Gehirnkrankheiten,  pp.  211-214.  Goldziehcr's  patient  saw  well,  and 
accommodated. 

In  Biolschowsky's  case  the  anterior  portion  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina was  (•ompletoly  deg(Micrated,  and  each  i)ulvinar  was  much  com- 
pressed, but  vision  was  only  a  little  imi)aired,  and  the  visual  fields  were 
not  contracted.  The  external  geniculate  bodies  were  preserved,  and  to 
the  integrity  of  these  structures  was  due  the  preservation  of  vision. 

In  some  cases  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  the  abducens 
nerve  has  been  paralyzed,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  W.  B.  Ransom,*®  in 
which  there  was  a  large  oval-celled  sarcoma  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina* 


"Uncct,  May  4,  1895,  p.  1116. 
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Ophthalmoplegia  was  well  developed  long  before  marked  ataxia  set  in. 
In  the  earlier  stage  the  diagnosis  between  growth  from  the  base  of  the 
skull,  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  pineal  gland,  and  of  the  cere- 
bellum, was  not  certain.  Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerves,  loss  of  knee- 
jerks,  clonic  spasm  of  the  upper  lids  and  internal  rectus  muscles,  espe- 
cially of  the  left,  were  observed.  The  disturbance  of  vision  in  this  case 
was  regarded  by  Ransom  as  unusual,  as  in  most  cases  such  loss  has  been 
slight  or  very  late  in  appearing.  It  could  not  in  his  case  have  been  due, 
he  says,  to  implication  of  the  optic  thalamus  or  optic  radiations.  It  is 
possible  that  the  optic  neuritis  caused  it,  but  a  similar  amount  of 
effusion  is  frequently  seen  with  little  or  no  loss  of  vision.  The 
paralysis  of  each  external  rectus  is  interesting  as  the  pons  was  normal. 
An  explanation  for  this  paralysis  is  not  given,  but  the  case  is  another 
instance  of  the  paralysis  of  the  abducent  nerve  when  the  lesion  is  at  a 
distance  from  its  nucleus. 

Optic  neuritis  was  absent  in  a  case  of  tumor  in  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina observed  by  Frederick  Taylor,®*  in  which  the  cerebellum  was 
perfectly  healthy,  but  the  corpora  quadrigemina  were  flattened,  broader, 
and  gray  and  gelatinous  in  appearance,  and  were  the  seat  of  a  new 
growth,  regarded  as  a  glio-sarcoma.  The  symptoms  were :  ptosis,  stag- 
gering gait,  drowsiness,  ataxia  of  the  upper  limbs,  nearly  complete 
double  ophthalmoplegia,  lateral  nystagmus  and  later  unconsciousness. 
The  pupils  were  slightly  and  unequally  dilated  and  reacted  to  light, 
but  the  child  could  not  see. 

Nissen  *^  has  made  the  peculiar  observation  that  tumor  of  the  brain 
in  children  is  less  likely  to  cause  choked  disks  than  is  tumor  in  adults. 
In  his  five  cases  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  cerebral 
peduncle,  optic  neuritis  was  present  only  in  one,  and  in  this  case  there 
was  meningitis.  Nissen  mentions  as  cases  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina with  normal  eyegrounds  those  of  Taylor,  Goldzieher,  Bnms, 
and  Ilberg. 

Resemblance  between  the  Symptoms  of  Tumor  of  the  Corpora 
Quadrigemina  and  those  of  Multiple  Sclerosis. — The  symptoms  of 
tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  may  resemble  closely  those  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  may  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. For  example,  in  Bielschowsky's  case  *^  the  temporal  side  of  each 
disk  was  pale  as  in  multiple  sclerosis.  This  pallor  was  explained  as 
secondary  atrophy  from  pressure  on  the  chiasm  by  the  distended  third 

■  Taylor,  Lancet,  November  18,  1893,  vol.  ii.  p.  1252. 

**W.  Nissen  Jahrbuch  ftir  Kinderheilkunde,  1901,  vol.  liv. 

^  Bielschowsky,  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Nervenheilkunde,  xxii.  1  and  2,  p.  54. 
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ventricle*  Pressure  on  tlie  cliiat<m  may  i*ause  atrophy  without  firet  pro- 
ducing chokeil  ditiks.  Tliis  turiiporul  pallor  of  the  clisk^  is  confnmng, 
especially  in  caaea  of  trnnor  of  tlie  corpora  quailrigemina,  us  BielseliDw- 
aky  ]K)ints  out,  lx*cnuse  irRHxirilination  is  also  prcaont,  and  the  diagnosis 
of  multiple  sclcnisis  is  likely  to  he  made. 

Xystagiims  and  coarse  intention  tremor  in  Oordinier's  case  were  suj 
geative  of  multiple  sclerosis,  hut  Gord inter  helicved  that  serere  heac 
ache,  optic  nrnritis,  ophthalmoplegia,  and  the  cerebellar  gait,  togethc 


Fia,  U.— Tuinor  oi  orbit  cmisinK  ptcusis  of  left  ypjter  tyelld,  Hlraosir  imuiobile  pu|»ii,  complete  pOiraJ- 
yslsof  BUpiriur  rcrtiiaand  inferior  reetnH,  parUal  puralj'sia  ol  int«rtiftl  rectus,  somu  | ipotniidoii  of  eye- 
ball, and  blurring  of  optk  di)§k  on  the  left  side.  The  photogr&ph  f  hovv^  an  Attempt  to  look  to  tbo  rig^ht. 
The  only  Biffn  of  iiitmcraiilal  dlstiirttant^  was  exaggeration  of  the  patellar  reflexes.  Had  the  tumor 
grown  more  within  the  cranium,  ihe  limbo  of  the  right  side  would  have  been  paralyzed  in  BtmoclMUsM 
with  the  left  oculomotor  paralysis. 


with  the  aljsence  of  scanning  spc?cch,  of  cpilt^ptiforni  attacks,  and 
evidence  of  motor- tract  involvement,  negatived  such  a  diagnosis.  This 
opinion  can  not  be  accepted  unconditionally.  To  my  mind  the  absence 
of  involvement  of  the  motor  tract  was  the  best  clinical  evidence  that 
the  disease  was  not  multiple  aclerc^is.    Headache,  optic  neuritis,  cere* 


:ujiior         I 

mm       J 
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Lelkr  gait  nmy  all  wcur  iji  iinilti|»le  sclerosis,  and  I  have  shown  by  a 
case  with  iiecropsj  that  ojihthahiK^plegia  may  also  he  a  sign  of  the 
disease.  Scanning  speei'h  and  epileptiform  attacks  are  not  present  in 
every  case  of  nniltiple  sclerosis. 

Symptoms  from  Implication  of  the  Cerebral  Peduncle, — When  the 
tumor  extends  far  enough  ventrally  to  involve  the  foot  of  the  cerebral 
peduncle  it  may  cause  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  lesion,  with  mvolvement  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  on 


Fig.  12.— Same  [lulietu  ym  shown  in  Vlg.  U.    Compleie  leftralded  ptosiA.    (C«ae  leen  by  AUthoi'  witH 

Dr, 8.  D.  Rlslcy) 

the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  Various  forms  of  tremor  may  be  present 
in  the  paretic  limbs,  the  involuntary  movements  may  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  intention  tremor,  or  may  be  choreiform  or  athetotic. 

In  a  case  thai  B.  Sachs  *^  reports,  one  of  tlironibosis  of  the  jiosterior 
cerebral  artery,  the  right  ems  was  small  and  very  soft,  and  the  right 
oculomotor  nerve  was  as  thin  as  a  thread.  Left  hemiplegia  had  been 
present.    The  left  upper  limb  had  shown  the  wildest  ataxic  movements, 

"Sachs,  Amor.  Jour,  of  the  iletl.  ScL,  1891,  vol.  ci,  p.  233. 
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reminding  one  of  the  extreme  incoordination  of  the  lower  limbs  in 
the  last  stages  of  tabes  dorsal  is.  If  the  patient  were  asked  to  use  the 
paralyzed  hand  tlie  paretic  limb  was  whirled  about  so  violently  as  to  be 
a  source  of  some  danger  to  those  near.  After  a  little,  the  arm  would  fall 
down  from  o.xliaustion,  and  remain  quiet  until  aroused  again. 

In  a  case  observed  by  liristowe,  ^^  all  the  limbs  were  weak  but  not 
paralyzed,  and  were  tremulous  on  movement ;  this,  aocording  to  Bris- 
towe^  seemed  to  indicate  compression  and  irritation  of  the  motor  tracts. 

In  another  case  a  tul>cTculous  growth  occupied  the  third  ventride 
and  implicated  both  optic  thalami.  Tremors  like  those  of  disseminated 
sclerosis  and  drowsiness  were  present  in  this  case. 

Kolisch  ^*  says  (189.3)  that  ataxic  gait  has  been  observed  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  of  tumor  of  the  c()r{>ora  quadrigemina.  Peculiar 
persisting  choreiform  movements  of  the  left  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, but  ceasing  during  slwp,  were  observed  even  when  his  patient,  a 
child,  was  lying  on  her  back,  and  were  more  intense  when  she  was  ex- 
cited, sat  up,  or  attempted  to  walk.  These*  movements  were  attributed 
by  Kolisch  in  his  case  to  lesion  of  tlie  tegmentum  of  the  cerebral 
pedimcle  and  irritation  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

Gordinior  says  tliat  in  five  of  tlio  eleven  cases  in  literature  (Bmns, 
Weinlaiid,  Kisenlolir,  llberg,  Bonhoffer)  in  which  lesions  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  1  region  were  accompanied  by  tremor  or  choreiform  move- 
ments, the  superior  crrclH'lIar  peduncles  were  involved.  Both  Bruns  and 
Weinland  attribute  the  tremor  to  irritation  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  altliougli,  as  CJordinier  mentions,  in  the  cases  they 
rei)ort  tlio  ncH'ropsies  slinwocl  the  innt<>r  tracts  to  be  normal,  while  the 
superior  cerebellar  [)0(lun(']os  were  (lisoase<l.  Gordinier  refers  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Ferricr  and  Turner,  who  described  similar  tremors  result- 
ing from  division  of  th(»  superior  eerebellar  |K'duneles  in  monkeys.  They 
found  that  if  a  peduncle  were  divided  between  the  cerelxdlum  and  its 
decussation  in  the  tegmcMitum,  the  tremor  was  confined  to  the  side  of 
the  lesion.  I  have  referre<l  in  my  section  on  tumors  of  the  optic  thala- 
mus to  involuntary  movements  caused  by  inijdieation  of  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncles. 

Symptom-Complex  of  Benedickt. — Paralysis  of  the  oculomotor 
nerve  on  one  side  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side,  with  tremor 
of  any  variety,  has  l)een  called  the  symptom-complex  of  Benedickt,  but 
is  hardly  to  be  exix?cted  in  a  typical  form  in  tumor  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  as  the  ocular  nuclei  are  situated  so  close  together  that 

"  Brislowe,  Brain,  vol.  vi.  p.  107. 

**R.  Kolich,  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fUr  Xervenheilkunde,  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 
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the  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  usually  bilateral,  although  not 
commonly  symmetrical.  In  order  to  have  paralysis  of  the  limbs  the 
tumor  must  in  some  way  affect  the  motor  fibres  in  the  foot  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle. 

In  a  very  interesting  case  of  tubercle  of  the  right  cerebral  peduncle, 
reported  by  Blocq  and  Marinesco,"*^  there  were  symptoms  like  those  of 
paralysis  agitans.  The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  agitans  was  made  during 
the  life  of  the  patient.  The  immobile  face  was  like  that  occurring  in 
this  disease.  A  rhythmical  tremor  of  small  oscillations  was  seen  in  the 
left  hand,  the  left  fingers  were  half  flexed,  the  left  lower  limb  trembled 
also  but  less  severely.  Voluntary  effort  arrested  the  tremor  temporarily. 
The  authors  believe  that  this  was  not  paralysis  agitans  occurring  in  a 
case  of  tumor  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  because  of  the  exaggeration  of 
the  reflexes  on  the  left  side  and  the  exact  correlation  of  the  symptoms 
with  the  localization  of  the  tumor.  Exaggeration  of  tendon  reflexes^ 
however,  does  occur  in  paralysis  agitans. 

They  refer  to  a  case  of  Mendel  in  which  intention  tremor  of  the  right 
arm  was  found  associated  with  a  tubercle  of  the  left  cerebral  peduncle. 
Charcot  observed  a  case  in  which  tremor  like  that  of  Parkinson's  disease, 
with  typical  attitude  of  one  of  the  upper  limbs,  was  associated  with  a 
tumor  compressing  one  of  the  cerebral  peduncles. 

Deafness  as  a  Sign  of  Lesion  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina. — 
Weinland*®  has  made  an  important  study  concerning  the  effect  of 
lesion  of  the  posterior  coUiculi  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  upon  hear- 
ing. In  nineteen  cases  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  disturb- 
ance of  hearing  was  observed  in  nine  cases, — i.e.,  in  about  half  of  the 
cases  (Duffin,  Klebs-Fischel,  Gowers,  Ferrier,  Fischer,  Hope,  Noth- 
nagel,  Ruel,  Weinland).  Disturbance  of  hearing  was  observed  in  four 
cases  out  of  nine  of  some  other  form  of  lesion  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina (Hintz,  Reinhold,  Henschen,  Zenner).  In  five  of  the  nine  cases 
of  tumor  of  this  region,  with  disturbance  of  hearing,  the  deafness 
was  bilateral,  although  not  always  equal  on  the  two  sides.  In  three 
cases  (Ferrier,  Ruel,  Weinland)  it  was  shown  that  diseases  of  one  pos- 
terior colliculus  causes  disturbance  of  hearing  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  is  explained  by  the  course  of  the  fibres  concerned  in  hearing. 
Fibres  connecting  with  the  cochlear  nerve  form  the  lateral  fillet,  which 
passes  to  the  posterior  coUiculi  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina;  from 
here  other  fibres  pass  to  the  internal  geniculate  body  and  the  first  and 
possibly  the  second  temporal  convolutions. 

*"  Blocq  and  Marinesco,  Memories  de  la  Soc.  de  Biologie,  1893,  p.  105. 
*•  Weinland,  Archiv.  ftir  Psych.,  1894,  voL  xxvi.  p.  353. 
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Wciiilaiul  shows  that  the  cases  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  qnadrigemiiu^ 
in  which  (leafnoss  was  not  oltscrvi'dy  do  not  lessen  the  importance  of  die 

posterior  colHciili  in  the  function  of  hearing. 

In  Gonliiiier's  casi*  *'  hearing  was  normal  although  the  posterior 
coUiculi  of  the  coriK>ni  <iuadrigeniina  were  almost  destroyed.  The 
patient  heard  ordinary  conversation  distinctly  and  the  watdi  three 
feet  away  from  each  ear.  This  was  explained  by  the  absence  of  impli- 
cation of  the  hit(*ral  tillet  of  either  side  or  of  the  nucleus  about  whidi 
its  fibres  terniinate.  In  liielsehfiwsky's  case  also  the  posterior  cot 
lic'uli  of  the  corpora  qiiadrigiMiiiiia  were  much  compressed,  and  yet 
hearing  was  n*>t  iM)sitively  jiffcctcMl  thereby,  so  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, although  the  })atient  felt  as  though  the  hearing  had  become  less 
acute. 

Diagnosis  between  Lesions  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina  and 
those  of  the  Cerebellum. — Kxtensi(>n  of  the  tumor  forward  so  as  to 
involve  tlic  visual  system,  either  the  optic  tract,  external  geniculate 
l)ody,  or  the  optic  tbalannis,  causes  hoinoiiynious  lateral  hemianopsia. 
Extension  backward  into  the  jmhis  may  result  in  paralysis  of  the  motor 
and  sensory  portions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  and  of  the  facial  and 
abdueiMis. 

L.  Eruns  ^^  emi)liasizes  the  difficulty  in  diagnosing  between  tumors 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  those  of  the  cerelxdlum,  as  ataxia  and 
ophthalmoplegia  may  be  caused  by  a  tumor  in  either  location.  A  tumor 
of  the  vermis  is  very  likely  to  cause  cerelH'llar  ataxia,  and  by  pressure 
upon  the  corpora  quadrigemina  mny  cmusc  ocular  palsies. 

He  lxdi(»ves  on  tlieoretic:il  ground^  it  i^  jH»ssible  that  a  tumor  else- 
\  where  within  the  brain,  for  exjimj>le   in  the  frontal  lobe,  may  cause 

\.  ataxia  with  paralysis  of  ocular  muscles.     Where  the  symptoms  begin 

I  with  ataxia  Bruns  thinks  the  tumor  is  ])robably  in  the  cerel)ellum;  where 

they  begin  with  ophthalmoplegia  the  tumor  is  ])robably  in  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.     This  is  entirely  contrary  to  Xothnagel-s  teaching,  as  the 
'  latter  regards  ataxia  <>ccurring  as  the  first  sym])tom  lK?fore  the  ophthal- 

moplegia as  especially  diagnostic  (►f  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
Bruns  mentions  as  a  diagnostic  point  that  the  escape  of  the  abducent 
nerves  would  be  more  in  favor  of  tumor  of  the  cor])ora  quadrigemina 
than  of  tumor  of  the  cerebellum,  but  paralysis  of  these  ner^'ea  may  occur 
w^ith  tumor  in  either  place.  Implication  of  other  cranial  nerves,  as  of 
the  facial,  would  indicate  rather  tumor  of  the  vermis.     Ataxia  or  chorei- 


k 


«Gorilinior,  .T«mrnal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Difleafte,  October,  IDOl,  p.  543. 
-Bruns,   Die   Geschwlilste   des   Nervensystems,   Archiv.   far   Psych.,    1894,   vol. 
xxvi.  p.  200. 
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form  movements  would  indicate  rather  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina. 

Nissen  says  that  Nothnagel  believed  the  posterior  coUiculi  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  concerned  in  co-ordination.  Others  believe 
the  ataxia  is  caused  by  involvement  of  the  red  nucleus  or  superior  cere- 
bellar peduncle ;  still  others  attribute  the  ataxia  to  pressure  on  the  cere- 
bellum. In  Nissen's  case  there  was  no  ataxia  and  a  tubercle  was  con- 
fined to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  implicated  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  tegmentum.  There  was  also  no  disturbance  of  hearing,  although 
the  posterior  colliculi  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  were  implicated. 
Nissen  thinks  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  may  be  a  reflex  area, 
in  which  the  acoustic  system  is  connected  with  the  nuclei  for  ocular 
movements.  He  thinks  also  that  at  least  in  some  of  the  cases  of  tumor 
of  the  posterior  colliculi  with  deafness  the  tumor  may  have  pressed 
upon  the  internal  geniculate  body,  or  may  have  caused  the  deafness  by 
distant  pressure  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  acoustic  nerve. 

In  this  remarkable  case  of  Nissen  there  was  neither  ataxia  of  limbs 
nor  paralysis  of  the  ocular  nerves,  and  Nissen  shows  that  the  symptoms 
recognized  by  Nothnagel  (ataxic  gait  and  ophthalmoplegia)  depend 
upon  implication  of  the  tegmentum. 

In  two  cases  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  observed  by  W. 
Aldren  Turner,*®  staggering  gait  combined  with  diplopia  and  headache 
varying  in  position  were  the  chief  symptoms.  In  one  case  the  inclina- 
tion was  invariably  backward,  so  that  the  patient  was  unable  to  stand 
or  even  to  sit  up  in  bed  without  support  from  behind.  The  ocular  symp- 
toms consisted  in  paresis  of  the  third  and  sixth  nerves  in  one  case,  and 
defect  in  the  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  globes  in  the 
other.  Optic  neuritis  was  present  in  both  cases.  In  one  case  the  knee- 
jerks  were  lost  and  in  the  other  they  were  diminished.  Both  of  these 
cases  showed  ataxia  of  cerebellar  character  with  impairment  in  the 
movements  of  the  eyeballs. 

Persisting  subnormal  temperature  was  observed  in  a  case  of  glioma 
of  the  mid-brain  and  left  optic  thalmus  reported  by  Lloyd.***^  The 
paralysis  was  crossed,  the  left  third  nerve  being  involved,  with  right 
brachial  monoplegia  and  right  crural  monoparesis.  The  patient  had  a 
remarkable  course  of  subnormal  temperature,  the  lowest  point  reached 
being  95.4°.  The  temperature  was  subnormal  for  twenty  days,  with 
two  exceptions. 

*•  Turner,  Brain,  1808,  vol.  xxi. 

•"  Lloyd,  Med.  News,  January  30,  1892,  p.  129. 
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crossed  fil)rc*s.  A  lesion  on  the  outer  side  of  each  optie  nerve  near  the 
chiasm,  or  on  the  outer  side  of  each  optic  tract,  mig^t  caofle  binaaal 
heniianoi>siu.    This  suhject  has  recently  heen  carefully  studied  by  W.  T. 

SluK'niaker.*^ 

The  (leiiiiitioii  of  hemianopsia  he  gives  is  *^  Half  defect  in  the  field 
of  vision  of  each  eve,  symmetrieallv  placed,  and  caused  by  a  oommon 
intracranial  lesion.*'  He  1)c>lieves  that  binasal  hemianopsia  can  never 
nsiilt  from  a  lesion  uf  the  chiasm  on  account  of  the  anatomieal  arrange- 
ment (»f  the  fihresy  and  that  in  most  instances  it  is  a  symptom  of  optic 
nerve  disease.  In  ei^ht(*en  cast's  reported  in  the  literature  and  in  one 
of  his  own  of  hi  nasal  hemianopsia  demonstrable  inflammatory  disease  of 
tlu>  optic  nerves  was  found  in  twelve  eases.  Shoemaker  refers  to  five 
I  cases  which  seem  to  have  exhihited  true  hinasal  hemianopsia  (Lang  and 

I  IWvor,  Graefe,  Daac,  IhTschel,  iloorcn's  second  case). 

r  Tinnor  growing  fn^m  the  pituitary  l>ody  sometimes  causes  intense 

J  drowsiness.    It  was  pn»si*nt  in  the  case  of  acromegaly  reported  by  A.  P. 

\\  Witmer  from  my  clinic  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  same  disease  reported 

•!  l)v  V,  A.  Packard.     F.  W.  ifott^^savs  that  in  three  cases  of  tumor  of 

5  the  third  ventricle,  which  started  j)r<»bahly  from  the  pituitary  body,  and 

^  in  which  durinir  life  symptoms  of  stich  a  growth  were  present^  a  condi- 

\\  turn  o{  drowsiness  was  ohservcd  and  was  so  intense  that  these  patients 

would  fall  aslccj)  whih^  (•ntiu<r  tlicir  meals,  and  in  two  of  the  cases  this 
phenomenon  was  so  marked  a  feature  as  to  he  the  most  prominent  and 
early  ohjertive  syTii])toni. 

Tumor  in  tliis  situation  I  l)e]ievc  also  may  cause  frequent  yawning, 
hut  I  have  seen  tliis  siirn  wlii'u  the  tumor  was  in  the  cerebellum, 
'^  I  have  seen  the  entire  third  ventricle  tilled  hy  a  tumor  growing  from 

\  the  j)ituitary  IkxIv  in  a  case  in  which  tlie  symptoms  of  acromegaly  were 

i  pronounced  (case  of  F.  A.  Tackard,  Fiir.  1-5).     Other  illustrations  of 

;'  Dr.  Packard's  case  are  pven  in  Dr.  Lurr's  article. 

TUMORS    OF  THE   OPTIC   NERVE. 

Sometimes  a  tumor  occurs  in  the  intracranial  portion  of  the  optio 
nerves,  as  in  a  remarkahle  case  reported  by  A.  Pick.^'*     Braunschweig 
^  collected  cases  of  tumor  of  the  optic  nerves  and  concluded  that  exoph- 

thalmos was  never  absent  in  such  cases.  Pick  shows  by  the  report  of 
his  own  case  that  the  word  ''  never''  shouki  have  been  omitted.    At  the 


"  Shoeninkor,  Xew  York  ^lod.  Journal  and  Philadelphia  Med.  Joumnl  February 
4,  1905. 

••Mott,  Brnin,  1898,  vol.  xxi. 

••  A  Pick,  Brain,  1901,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  502. 
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Flu,  14.— ParalyKlsof  right  upper aiirl  knvor  limbn at*  i  «■!  riiht  sirlo  uf  faet*; 
Lif  mastkiition  and  of  left  side  of  toti;Tiif.  T*jnj*ue  (li-vintcd  to  the  left  whtn 
looking  to  tbt^  left,    A  Icskui  of  the  piiuH  wn^.  probably  present  fn  this  case. 


paralyflftof 
pnitrutkil. 


left  niuscle^ 

I>il  Ji.piji  in 


Fig.  15,— ?=amf  ease  an  rcprt^euttni  in  Fig,  It,  The  lower  jaw  4t"vlatcd  tomird  tlie  leftivhen  the 
mouth  wjis  openetl  licratiifeof  the  pamly-ysof  the  left  imistlei^of  miistieation.  The  tongue  deviated 
towiird  the  rii^ht  when  within  the  tutuith.    raralyBis  of  left  jilde  oi  tongue. 
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necropsy  in  Pick's  case  the  optic  nerves  appeared  very  gray,  but  were 
not  diminished  in  size.  The  optic  nerves,  chiasm,  and  stump  of  the 
optic  tract  did  not  stain  well  by  the  Weigert-Pal  method,  and  on  super- 
ficial examination  seemed  to  be  merely  atrophied;  but  more  careful 
examination  showed  numerous  cells  among  the  atrophied  nerve-fibres. 
The  tumor  was  a  myxosarcoma.  Early  failure  of  vision  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  tumors  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  reflex  pupillary  response 
may  be  present  at  one  time  and  absent  at  another.  The  latter  sign  may 
not  always  be  present,  and  is  caused  probably,  as  Pick  says,  by  the  soft 
tumor  tissue  within  the  nerve  and  by  varying  degrees  of  vascular  con- 
gestion. Pick's  patient  had  hallucinations  of  sight,  similar  to  those 
sometimes  occurring  in  disease  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerves. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  PONS  AND  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

Ataxia  is  generally  very  pronounced  in  tumors  of  the  pons,  because 
of  implication  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles,  but  I  have  had  a  case  in 
which  a  large  tumor  on  the  pons  caused  no  ataxia.  Many  important 
structures  are  crowded  together  in  the  pons,  and  even  a  small  growth  may 
cause  very  striking  symptoms.  When  the  tumor  is  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  pons,  it  may  cause  paralysis  of  motion  in  the  muscles  of  masti- 
cation and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  face  on  the  same  side  as  the  tumor, 
because  of  involvement  of  the  trigeminal  nerve;  paralysis  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  as  the 
tumor,  because  of  involvement  of  the  abducent  and  facial  nerves;  in 
some  cases  also  when  the  tumor  extends  low  into  the  pons,  deafness  on 
the  same  side  from  involvement  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  or  of  the  intra- 
pontile  fibres  belonging  to  the  acoustic  system.  The  tongue  and  limbs 
may  be  paralyzed  on  the  opposite  side  because  of  implication  of  the 
central  motor-fibres  for  the  hypoglossus  nucleus,  and  of  those  for  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  region  above  their  decussa- 
tion. Sensation  may  be  impaired  in  the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  and  even  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  face,  because  of  implication 
of  the  sensory  fibres  above  their  decussation.  Occasionally  the  tongue 
is  paralyzed  on  the  same  side  as  the  muscles  of  mastication  (Figs. 
14  and  15). 

In  a  case  of  tubercle  of.  the  pons  observed  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Potts  and 
myself,  the  symptoms  were  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  of 
the  face,  excepting  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  weakness  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  on  the  left  side,  and  fibrillary  tremors  of  these 
muscles;  weakness  of  the  left  external  rectus,  with  the  loss  of  power 
of  associated  movement  of  the  eyes  to  the  left,  but  with  preservation  of 
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the  power  of  oonvergeiioe ;  dituiiiutioii  uf  tlio  appreciation  of  touch, 
pain,  heati  sind  cold  in  the  ri^t  upper  and  lower  linibs,  right  side  of 
the  tnink  and  neck,  iiceipital  region  and  ear;  losa  of  stereognostic  per- 
ception and  of  the  sense  of  position  on  the  right  nide;  tliminntion  of 
the  appreciation  of  toueli,  puin,  hc«t,  and  ci»ld  an  the  left  aide  of  the 
faee  and  head ;  slight  loan  of  appreciation  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  right 
side  of  the  face ;  anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva,  mucous  raemhrane  of 
the  nose,  moutli,  and  tongue  on  the  left  siiie;  deafness  in  the  left  ear; 
loss  of  taste  in  tlie  left  anterior  half  of  the  tongue,  and  ataxia  of  both 


Fro,  IS.— Photoprapb  showing  the  lendoney  of  the  heiid  to  fftl!  forward  md  to  the  left,  and  the  pnsi' 
ence  of  left  hem![4egift  in  a  ciwe  ol  gHoina  of  the  ripht  fflde  of  the  pons  (Fipi.  ThS). 

lower  limbs,  esijecially  of  the  right.    The  tumor  was  confined  to  the  left 
half  of  the  pons. 

I  believe  tlnit  this  case  shows  that  paralysis  of  lateral  associated 
movement,  when  the  power  of  convergence  is  preserved,  is  caused  by  a 
lesion  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  l)etween  the  nnchis  of  the 
sixth  ner%'e  and  that  of  the  third.  T  have  since  the  publication  of  this 
case  studied  two  other  cases  of  tumor  witliin  the  pons  with  necropsy, 
in  which  [he  currect  diagnosis  could  Ik?  made  during  the  life  of  the 
patient.  In  these  eases  the  symptoms  were  similar  to  those  descrilied 
above,  and  in  each  case  I  was  able  to  observe  paralysis  of  associated  ocu- 
lar movements  toward  the  side  of  the  tumor. 


TUMORS   OF   THE   CEREBELLUM. 

Marcus  Gunn  ^^  Itelieves  that  intense  double  optie  neuritis,  with 
much  swelling  and  surrounding  retinal  change^  coming  on  quickly,  sixg^ 

"•Gunn,   Bmin,   1808,  vol.  xxi. 
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gests  the  cerebellum ;  and  that  one-sided  optic  neuritis,  or  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  intensity  of  the  neuritis  on  the  two  sides,  suggests  the 
cerebrum,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  the  tumor  being  on  the  same 
side  as  the  excess  of  neuritis,  where  there  are  other  reasons  for  localizing 
a  tumor  in  the  front  of  the  cerebrum. 

Cerebellar  tumor,  he  says,  very  often  excites  a  peculiarly  intense 
optic  neuritis,  with  great  engorgement  of  the  papillae  and  marked  oedema 
of  the  surrounding  retina,  with,  not  uncommonly,  a  macular  stellate 
figure  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  so-called  albuminuric  retinitis.  This 
condition  is  seen  also  in  basal  meningitis,  and  possibly  the  reason  for 
its  occurrence  with  cerebellar  tumor  is  that  the  latter  is  likely  to  cause 
basal  meningitis.  Mr.  Gunn  says  he  has  found  these  changes  in  the 
eye-grounds  in  at  least  two  cases  of  frontal  tumor,  in  neither  of  which 
was  there  any  evidence  of  basal  meningitis. 

The  changes  resembling  those  of  albuminuric  retinitis  were  present 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  tumor  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Tumor  of  the  cerebellum  is  often  in  connection  with  a  cyst 
(Fig.  20),  but  the  tumor  may  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  overlooked, 
unless  careful  microscopical  study  is  made;  indeed,  some  writers  be- 
lieve that  a  cyst  of  the  cerebellum  is  always  at  some  time  in  its  growth 
in  connection  with  a  tumor. 

The  ataxia  of  cerebellar  tumor  is  often  intense,  and  the  patient 
staggers  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  person  (Fig.  21).  Choked 
disks  are  generally  pronounced.  The  headache  may  be  occipital  or 
frontal,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  associated  with  rigidity  of  the  neck. 
A  tendency  for  the  head  and  trunk  to  incline  forward  and  to  one  side 
(Fig.  18)  is  pronounced  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  inclination  of  head  and  trunk  is  toward  the  side  of  the  tumor  or 
away  from  it.  Hemiasynergy  is  an  unreliable  sign,  although  I  have 
seen  it  in  three  or  four  cases.  It  may  be  tested  by  having  the  patient 
while  lying  down  draw  up  each  lower  limb  separately,  and  it  should  be 
observed  then  whether  the  leg  is  extended  on  the  thigh  and  the  thigh 
on  the  trunk  synchronously,  or  whether  there  is  a  dissociation  of  these 
movements.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  lesion 
in  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  on  the  side  of  the  hemiasynergy. 

Vertigo  is  often  an  early  and  persistent  sign  of  tumor  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Staggering  in  walking,  like  the  inclination  of  the  head  and  trunk, 
may  be  toward  or  away  from  the  side  of  the  tumor. 

Deafness,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  involvement  of  the  acoustic 
nerve  may  be  a  valuable  sign  pointing  to  the  side  of  the  cerebellum 
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affected,  and  is  likely  to  be  present  when  the  tumor  is  in  the  eerebellcv- 
pontile  angle. 

In  a  case  of  cerebellar  abscess  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  that 
nystagrnus  was  greater  when  the  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  side  of 
the  lesion  than  when  they  were  turned  away  from  it  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  this  observation  in  any  other  case,  although  the  sign  has 
been  seen  hy  others. 

Tenderness  to  pressure  over  one  side  of  the  occipital  region,  and 
increase  or  iliminution  of  vertigo  according  as  the  patient  lies  on  one  or 
the  other  side  of  the  b<jdy,  are  signs  of  uncertain  value. 

The  patellar  reflex  is  frequently  lost  in  eases  of  cerebellar  tumor,  but 
it  may  be  exaggerated,  or  may  vary  in  intensity  from  time  to  time. 


Flo,  !Ci— P»iraly«(*  o(  each  vxiifriiul  rei^iti*  (r*jm  a  luuior  iu  the  fourth  veutiicle,  implicatiDg  the 

abdueeiu  nuclei 


Lesions  Simulating  Tumor. — Other  lesions  of  the  brain  may  cause 
symptoms  resembling  very  closely  those  of  tumor,  and  chief  among  tbese 
is  abscess.  In  most  cases  some  purulent  focus  may  be  detected  as  the 
cause  of  the  cerebral  abscess,  and  most  frequently  it  is  disease  of  the 
middle  ear*  In  other  cases  pus  in  the  ethmoid  or  sphenoidal  sinuses 
maj'  be  the  starting  pciiiit  for  cerebral  abscess,  or  there  may  have  been 
some  injury  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  The  syiuptoms  of  abscess  are 
likely  to  develop  more  rapidly  than  do  those  of  tumor  and  may  be  asso* 
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ciated  with  fever,  or  subnormal  temperature,  chills,  slowing  of  the  pulse ; 
or  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  may  be  added, — viz.,  transitory  ocular 
palsies,  rigidity  of  the  neck,  Kerni^s  sign,  etc.  Purulent  meningitis 
often  accompanies  cerebral  abscess. 

When  the  meningitis  is  in  plaques  a  differential  diagnosis  from 
brain  tumor  may  be  impossible.  This  form  of  meningitis,  described 
especially  by  the  French  writers,  is  more  common  in  the  motor  area,  and 
I  have  described  one  of  the  two  cases  reported  in  this  country.  In  my 
patient  the  symptoms  were  precisely  those  of  tumor  of  the  parietal 
lobe. 

Hydrocephalus  in  often  associated  with  tumor  and  I  have  seen  it 
so  mask  the  symptoms  of  a  tumor  on  the  pons  that  the  latter  could  not 
be  diagnosticated.  Again,  I  have  seen  internal  hydrocephalus  without 
tumor  cause  the  symptoms  of  a  cerebellar  neoplasm. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  brain  can  be  easily  distinguished.  The 
rapidity  of  onset  and  the  course  of  the  symptoms  are  unlike  what  is  seen 
with  brain  tumor,  but  sometimes  hemorrhage  into  a  tumor  occurs,  and 
the  diagnosis  then  is  made  chiefly  by  the  sudden  increase  of  symptoms. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  general  paralysis  of  the  insane 
(chronic  meningo-encephalitis)  and  cerebral  tumor  usually  is  easy,  but 
I  have  known  the  former  to  be  regarded  as  tumor,  and  the  danger  of 
mistake  is  greater  when  the  encephalitis  is  of  rather  rapid  onset.  Usu- 
ally, however,  a  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

Aneurysms  may  give  the  symptoms  of  brain  tumor.  In  some  cases 
the  stethoscope  applied  to  the  head  may  be  of  assistance,  but  I  have 
known  a  supposed  tumor  at  the  chiasm  causing  bitemporal  hemianopsia 
to  be  in  reality  an  aneurysm  in  this  region,  and  to  present  no  signs 
characteristic  of  aneurysm. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

BULBAR  AND  PSEUDOBULBAR  DISEASES 

By  E.  W.  TAYLOR,  A.M.,  M.D. 

The  clinical  signiiicaiicc  of  affections  of  the  oblongata  lie 
tially  in  the  fact  that  in  this  iK>rtioii  of  the  brain  are  gathered,  in  small 
compass,  ner\'e  nic^chanisins  of  vital  imiK)rtance.  The  hypoglossal  neire^ 
and  the  group  made  up  hy  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus  and  glossopharyn- 
geal, are  situated  here,  in  close  relationship  to  each  other.  Disease 
])rocesses,  small  in  extent,  may  therefore  lead  to  most  serious  disorders 
of  function,  if  localizx^d  in  the  oblongata,  and  particularly  in  its  dorsal 
I>ortion.  Owing  to  the  great  functional  importance  of  this  r^on,  there- 
fore, a  separate  consideration  of  its  diseases  is  justified,  althon^  it 
should  1x'  iKirne  in  mind  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  bulbar  affec- 
tions are  simply  local  expressions  of  more  general  prooesaes,  either 
spinal  or  cerebral,  or  involving  higher  levels  of  the  brain  stem.  For 
examjde,  bulbar  lesions  are  often  associated  with  tabes,  poliomyelitis^ 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  including  amyotrophic  lateral  sderosis, 
multij)Ie  sclerosis,  nr  with  so-called  Landry's  paralysis,  diseases  which 
are  ordinarily  included  in  the  spinal  category.  On  the  other  hand, 
bulbar  syni[)tonis  are  not  infrecpiently  combined  with  generalized  cere- 
bral lesions,  of  which  artcrinsclerosis,  paralytic  dementia,  and  syphilis 
will  serve  as  exiimples.  ilure  inij)ortant  for  our  present  purpose  is  the 
associati(ai  with  encephalitis,  and  especially  with  superior  polienoeph- 
alitis,  oi)litlialmoplegia,  and  other  affections  of  cranial  nerve  nuclei 
beyond  the  immediate  limits  of  the  oblongata. 

As  knowledge  of  pathological  processes  grows,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident  that  degenerative  or  inflammatory  conditions  are 
rarely  sharply  limited  to  one  small  area  in  the  nervous  system,  although 
their  clinical  manifestations  may  point  predominantly  toward  such 
localized  involvement.  This  is  somewhat  strikingly  true  of  the  bulbar 
diseases,  which,  as  already  suggested,  in  many  cases  constitute  merely 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  clinical  picture,  owing  to  the  highly 
important  functional  significance  of  this  portion  of  the  brain.  It  is 
still  convenient,  however,  to  use  the  accepted  nomenclature  and  to  de- 
scribe the  bulbar  lesions  under  a  separate  heading. 
434 
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General  S3niiptomatology. — The  symptoms  arising  from  disease  of 
the  oblongata  alone  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  lesions  involving  the 
nuclei  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  nerves.  Through  in- 
volvement of  the  vagus  breathing  is  interfered  with,  leading  to  varying 
degrees  of  dyspnoea  and  at  times  to  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type.  The  normal 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  disturbed,  with  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  or 
with  an  increased  rapidity  or  abnormal  slowness,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  paralysis  or  irritation  of  the  heart  regulatory  mechanism. 
A  more  important  and  characteristic  sign  of  bulbar  injury  is  difficulty 
in  deglutition,  brought  about  by  involvement  of  the  accessory-vagus- 
glossopharyngeal  group  of  nerves.  Mastication  may  also  suffer  through 
disordered  innervation  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  of  the  motor 
branches  of  the  trigeminal  to  the  jaw  muscles.  This  latter  difficulty  is 
usually  not  conspicuous,  since  the  degenerations  in  the  motor  nuclei 
of  the  fifth  nerve  lying  in  the  pons  are  usually  slight,  if  not  entirely 
lacking.  The  part  taken  by  the  tongue  in  the  act  of  mastication  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  in  all  well-marked  cases  to  render  imperfect  the  disposal 
of  food  in  the  mouth.  Paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  tongue  is  one  of 
the  most  constant  disturbances  in  the  course  of  bulbar  disease.  This 
leads  to  difficulty  in  forming  a  bolus  of  food,  and  in  passing  it  backward, 
and  also  to  a  characteristic  speech  disturbance  which  leads  very  early  to 
difficulties  in  articulation,  progressing  from  an  imperfect  enunciation  of 
certain  sounds  (dysarthria)  to  an  ultimate  complete  disability  to  articu- 
late (anarthria).  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
but  also  to  disturbances  in  the  innervation  of  cheeks,  lips,  and  palate, 
which  determine  the  shape  of  the  mouth  cavity.  Owing  to  difficulty  of 
deglutition,  as  well  as  to  probable  disturbance  in  the  centre  in  the  oblon- 
gata, presiding  over  secretion,  the  saliva  is  apparently  secreted  in  in- 
cireased  amount,  and  constantly  flows  from  the  imperfectly  closed  mouth. 
This  combination  of  symptoms,  more  or  less  developed  in  various  cases, 
constitutes  the  essential  picture  of  the  primary  lesions  of  the  oblongata. 

A  fairly  sharp  distinction  may,  in  general,  be  made  between  those 
more  chronic  lesions  which  arc  sharply  limited  to  the  oblongata,  and 
others  of  more  acute  onset  and  more  extensive  distribution.  In  the  latter 
the  general  symptomatology  becomes  much  wider  in  range,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  lesions  are  no  longer  limited  to  the  bulb,  but  extend  to  the 
pons,  and  even  in  certain  cases  to  the  mid-brain  region  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  crura  cerebri.  This  widening  of  the  scope  of  so- 
called  bulbar  diseases  is  not  strictly  accurate,  but  is  justified  and  necessi- 
tated by  the  diffuse  character  of  many  of  the  underlying  lesions,  and  on 
the  clinical  side  by  the  frequent  uncertainty  of  accurate  focal  diagnosis 
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of  disease  involving  tlie  jKiiis-oblongata  regioiu  In  general,  the  swnj}- 
toma  are  dependent  upon  lesions  of  the  nerves  already  mentioned^ 
Laving  their  nuclei  in  the  oblongata,  and  also  upon  the  seventh,  sixth, 
and  fifth  nerves  located  in  the  pons,  together  %VLth  the  fourth  and  third 
nerves,  Iving  in  the  quadrigeniinal  region.  Paralysis  of  the  face,  dis- 
turbance in  the  innervation  of  the  jaw,  and  various  paralyses  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  are  therefore  frequent.  Added  to  these  are  disorders  of 
motility  of  the  extremities  from  involvement  of  the  ventrally  lying 
pyramidal  tracts,  as  well  as  varj'ing  alterations  of  sensibility,  dependent 
upon  interruption  of  sensory  tracts.  Except  for  the  symptoms  referable 
to  lesions  at  a  distance  or  of  unknown  cause,  which  will  receive  detailed 
discussion  later,  the  symptomatology  of  this  complicated  region  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  a  disturbance  of  function,  either  through  irrita- 
tion or  destruction  of  its  component  parts,  or  through  the  cutting  off  of 
its  central  connections. 

A  distinction  may  in  general  be  made  between  those  affections  which 
are  degenerative  in  character  and  chronic  in  course,  and  those  of  acute, 
or  aub-acute  onset,  in  which  the  nerve  elements  are  involved  secondarily 
to  vascular  changes.  Chronic  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  is  a  type  of 
the  first  class,  and  so-called  apoidcetiforin  bulbar  paralysis,  brought 
about  by  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  arteries,  a  type  of  the  second.  A 
third  general  group  includes  thoise  conditions  in  which  the  lesions 
apparently  producing  bulbar  s;v'Tnptoms  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  oblon- 
gata,— pseudoJnilhar  palsy,— and  finally  those  cases  in  which  no  lesions 
have  been  found  sufficient  to  account  for  s\Tnptoms  predominantly  of 
bulbar  type, — bulbar  paralysis  without  anatomical  basis;  myasthenia 
gravis  in  some  of  its  forms. 

The  following  discussion  will  elucidate  these  more  or  less  distinct 
processes,  all  of  which  have  been  differentiated  within  the  past  half 
century* 

PROGRESSIVE  BULBAR  PALSY. 

Terminology* —Various  terms,  suggestive  of  the  location  and  of  the 
course  of  this  disease,  have  l>een  used  since  the  earliest  description  by 
Duchenne.  The  more  important  of  these  are:  Progressive  muscular 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  lips  (Duchenne);  chronic  pi'*> 
gressive  bulbar  paralysis  ( Waclismutlj ) ;  progressive  nuclear  bulbar 
paralysis  (Kussmaul);  labio-glossolaryngcal  paralysis  (Trousseau); 
progressive  amyotrophic  bulbar  paralysis  (Leyden), 


History. — Fnllowing  an  observation   of  Dum^Bnil   in  1S59^  In  which  the  sug' 
►ion   waa    nmde   that  bulbur    lesions   iind    pro^easive   muscular   atrophy   might 
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C0'€Xiat»  Duehenne*  in  1860-01  gave  the  lirBt  satibfaclory  deseriptioa  of  bulbar 
■  piLralygiB.  He  critcised  Dumesnil's  observation  on  tlii?  ground  that  progressive 
bulbar  paralysis  and  progrcBsivu  (spinal)  mu&cular  atrophy  wore  absolutely  dis- 
tinct diseiisei-i,  the  Jirst  being  ebarueterized  by  paralysis  without  atrophy^  and  the 
second  by  atrophy  without  parAly.-<.is,  a  false  ast^umptinfi^  a^  later  demoiistrated. 
Ubservations  by  Ilomberj*  und  Trousseau,  previous  to  Duehcnne'H  defitriptiout  did 
not  indicate  u  cloine  conception  of  the  chiirarter  or  uianifcKtalionB  of  the  disease. 
In  1868  Troui^aeau,  on  the  basis  of  ca^ea  with  somewhat  unsatisfactory  autopsies, 
completed  Duehennc'j^  eurlier  cfescription,  but  mainlained  the  essential  identity  of 
the  disease  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Microscopic  examination  revealed 
certain  degenerations  of  the  hypoglossal  and  accessory  nerves,  but  threw  no  definite 
light  on  the  changes  in  the  nuclei.  The  investigations  of  Baerwinkel,  Wachsniuth, 
and  fcichultz  delinitely  increased  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  years  up  to  1805. 
Baerwinkel  was  struck  with  the  apparent  retention  of  clci4rieal  reactions  in 
affected  muscles,  and  also  with  the  *^harp  localization  to  bulbar  nerves.  Wacha- 
mulh  in  18ii4  described  certain  alteration*  in  the  oblongnt-a,  which  w^re,  in  part, 
correctly  brought  into  relation  with  the  clinical  symptoms.  The  pathological 
anatomy  was  placed  on  a  firm  basis  by  the  work  of  Charcot  and  JofTroy  in  1860» 
verified  and  carried  further  by  Charcot's  pupils,  as  well  as  by  Leyden  (1870). 
The  degeneration  of  certain  motor  nuclei  in  the  oblongata,  with  the  associated 
and  resultant  alterations  of  nerves  and  muscles,  was  determined  as  the  essential 
lesion.  Kussniaul  Ol^"l)  urged  the  neuropathic  character  of  Ibe  degeneration  and 
established  the  analogy  to  progressive  (spinal)  muscular  atropliy  on  a  firmer 
basis.  Cases  thereafter  were  rapidly  reported,  vfiih  incrensingly  accurate  descrip- 
tions, both  on  the  clinical  and  anatomical  side,  by  Gombault^  Duchenne,  JoflTroy, 
Hun,  Dejerine^  Freund,  Richie,  Reinhold,  HoiTman.  Tooth  and  Turner,  Remak.  Turner 
and  Bullockp  and  many  others.  At  the  present  time  the  affection  and  its  relations 
are  adequately  understood.  The  work  of  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has  been 
to  dififerentiate  frorn  the  chronic  progressive  type  of  bulbar  paralysis  other  varietieB 
of  bulbar  difiea^  which  will  be  considered  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter* 

Symptomatology.^ — Bulbar  paralvsis  of  the  progressive  tj]>e,  both  be- 
cause  it  was  first  cle.scrilied  and  also  because  it  presents  a  most  charac- 
teristic picture  of  bulbar  disease  in  general,  may  serve  as  a  type  of 
lesions  of  this  region. 

The  symptoms,  as  observed  in  a  typical  case,  are  as  follows:  The 
onset  is  gradtial,  usually  indicated  by  a  slight  disturbance  of  speech,  to 
which  small  importance  is  at  first  attached.  A  persistence  of  tJiis  symp- 
tom, combined  with  a  sensation  of  pressnre  alj<iut  the  neek^  finally  leads 
the  patient  to  a  realization  of  the  abnormal  condition.  As  in  many 
forms  of  disease  of  insidious  onset,  a  slight  exacerbation  of  symptoms 
may  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  sudden  onset,  which  in  this  affection  may 
be  assumed  never  actually  to  occur.  With  the  progress  of  the  disease 
the  tongue  is  affected;  its  movements  are  hindered;  subjective  sensa- 
tions of  weight  or  stretching  in  the  tongue  and  throat  are  noticed,  which 
may  extend  downward.  In  conjunction  with  these  symptoms  the  speech 
becomes  more  difficult,  more  indistinct  and  slower,  and  accompanied  by 

*  Duchenne:  De  Ffdectriaation  localia^,  2d  ed.,  p.  C21,  1861  i  also  Arch.  Gen. 
de  Med.,  xvi.  2S3,  1860. 
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feelings  of  fatigue.  The  indistinctness  of  utterance  is  brought  about 
iirst  bj  difficulty  in  the  enunciation  «)f  certain  lettera,  in  general^  in- 
versely to  the  process  of  learning  to  speak.  The  sounds  **  r"  and  *'  sch" 
are  early  lost,  as  in  the  child  they  are  last  to  he  acquired.  Later,  as  the 
movements  of  the  tongue  become  more  and  more  hindered,  enunciation 
of  the  lingual  consonants  *'  I,  r,  n,  and  t,"  and  afterwards  **  s,"  is  lost 
(Gowera,  Leyden,  and  Goldscheider,  quoting  Kussmaul,  find  that  *^  s" 
is  early  lost) ;  ^*  t  and  iV'  are  involved  when  tlie  tongue  can  no  longer 
be  brought  finnly  against  the  palate,  Succe€ding  or  associated  with  the 
palsy  of  the  tongue,  the  lips  are  involved^  with  the  result  that  speech  is 
still  further  hindered  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  labials,  **  o,  u,  p,  b, 
m/*  Even  when  the  disorder  has  reached  tiiis  stage  words  may  still  be 
correctly  enunciated  by  special  effort  and  deliberation.  The  vowel 
sound  "  a"  is  longest  retained.  Finally,  witji  the  advent  of  weakness  of 
the  palate^  complete  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  inability  to  use  the  lips, 
apeech  is  reduced  to  a  few  meaningless  sounds,  which  bear  only  a  distant 
similarity  to  articulate  language. 

Before  this  final  stage  is  reachedj  difficulties  in  deglutition  super- 
vene, due  to  the  combined  weakness  of  the  tongue,  soft  palate  and  pha- 
rsiigeal  muscles.  Food  can  no  longer  he  properly  moved  into  the  back 
of  the  mouth  cavity  by  the  tongue,  and  the  act  of  swallowing  is  likewise 
difficult.  Mastication  also  suffers  from  the  palsy  of  the  tongue*  Liquids 
arc  regurgitated  through  the  nnse,  and  with  the  progressive  weakness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis  particles  of  solid  food  enter  the  larynx. 
Swallowing  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  and  semisolids  are  found  to 
be  more  readily  taken  than  either  solids  or  liquids,  owing  to  the  lesser 
likelihood  of  finding  lodgement  in  the  hiryux  or  being  regurgitated 
through  tlic  nose.  Along  with  the  difficulty  in  swallowing,  saliva  col- 
lects in  quantity,  and  finally  runs  in  a  constant  stream  from  the  mouth, 
which  offers  small  resist ajice  ou  account  of  the  palsy  of  the  lips.  The 
patient  at  this  stage  presents  the  characteristic  picture  of  bulbar  disease, 
practically  s^ic^echless,  swallowing  w^ith  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  con- 
tinually wiping  away  saliva  as  it  flows  from  the  imperfectly  closed  lips. 

As  the  disease  still  further  advances,  the  muscles  governing  the  vocal 
cords  are  apt  to  suffer;  paralysis  of  the  cords  results  and  phonation 
finally  becomes  impossible.  Coughing  ultimately  becomes  difficult,  with 
the  accompanying  danger  of  inhalation  pneimionia.  With  such  a  grad- 
ual increase  of  paralysis  in  tongue,  lips,  pharynx,  and  finally  larynx, 
the  disease  runs  its  course.  As  Gowers  puts  it,  '^  the  symptoms  are 
fiCrouped  about  the  tongue  as  a  centre,"  but  they  extend  far  beyond  the 

»ts  of  this  one  organ,  before  life  is  actually  threatened. 
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Other  symptoms  which  occur,  but  do  not  dominate  the  typical  clin- 
ical picture,  should  be  mentioned.  Although  there  is  no  loss  of  sensi- 
bility, and  taste  is  usually  unaffected,  the  throat  reflexes  ordinarily  fail, 
owing  to  the  motor  involvement,  though  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
This  tendency  to  loss  of  reflex  activity  naturally  renders  deglutition 
more  difficult  and  increases  the  danger  of  the  entrance  of  food  into  the 
larynx.  The  jaw  reflexes,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  increased,  no  doubt 
due  to  a  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  (See  Pathological 
Anatomy.)  Dyspnoea,  rapid  pulse,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  have  been 
attributed  to  late  involvement  of  the  motor  vagus  (accessory).  Except 
for  an  undue  emotionalism,  laughter  or  tears  from  insufficient  cause, 
the  mental  faculties  remain  unimpaired,  and  the  patient  is  painfully 
conscious  of  his  sufferings  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  disease. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  the  affection  are  as  unmis- 
takable and  characteristic  as  its  symptomatic  course.  The  nerves  in- 
volved are  the  hypoglossus,  the  motor  portions  of  the  vagus-glossopha- 
ryngeal-accessory  group,  rarely  the  motor  portion  of  the  trigeminus,  the 
facial,  and  ocular  nerves.  The  involvement  of  these  latter  nerves  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication  than  as  a  component  part  of  the 
symptom-complex,  assuming,  as  we  do  somewhat  arbitrarily,  that  pro- 
gressive bulbar  paralysis  is  a  disease  sui  generis,  limited  to  the 
oblongata.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  primary  degeneration  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  the  tongue  atrophies;  as  the  disease  progresses,  it  be- 
comes wrinkled,  and  furrowed,  often  swollen  in  appearance,  and  lies 
practically  immovable  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  A  similar  atrophy 
occurs  in  the  lips ;  a  complete  closing  of  the  mouth  finally  becomes  im- 
possible, and  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  assumes  a  characteristic  ex- 
pressionless appearance  in  marked  contrast  to  the  usually  alert  and 
distressed  aspect  of  the  eyes  and  upper  portion  of  the  face. 

The  fact  that  the  upper  distribution  of  the  seventh  nerve  is  spared, 
whereas  the  lower  branches  are  apparently  involved  in  the  degenerative 
process,  has  led  to  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  course  of  the  lower 
fibres,  with  the  general  conclusion,  as  just  stated,  that  the  orbicularis 
oris  is  supplied  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  but  connected  with  the  facial  through  the  dorsal  longitudinal 
fasciculus.  The  close  physiological  association  of  lips  and  tongue  in 
phonation  renders  probable  the  assumption  that  the  innervation  is  from 
a  common  source,  or  from  areas  in  intimate  anatomical  relationship.  It 
is,  at  least,  certain  that  atrophy  of  the  lip  muscles  is  a  constant  feature 
of  progressive  bulbar  palsy,  whereas,  in  exceptional  instances  only  are 
the  upper  facial  muscles  involved.    In  certain  cases  of  bulbar  paralysis, 
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however,  forming  part  of  a  general  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  the 
facial  nerves  may  be  involved  in  all  branches;  in  other  cases,  as  reported 
by  Eemakj-  Tooth  and  Tnnicrj^  Turner  and  Bullockj*  and  others,  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  spite  of  unclear  and  other  degeneration  of 
the  seventh  nerves,  the  upper  1>ranches  have  still  l>een  spared.  Follow- 
ing an  earlier  suggestion  of  ilendel,^  that  the  upper  facial  muscles  were 
snp|>lied  by  fibres  of  the  third  nerve,  through  the  dorsal  longitudinal 
fasciculus  and  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve,  Tooth  and  Turner  were 


Fro.  1,— FrogrcsslTe  bulbar  par&lyj^b,  patient  of  39,  six  mooUMiiumtioa,  OGglutftlon  very  difflcnlt : 
speech  whoHy  Impossible;  paky  of  tongiio,  llpe,  and  muBcles of  <leg1udtloD ;  exaKgemt^xl decpreflezea 
The  photograph  showa  an  extreme  Attempt  to  open  tbe  month  and  protrude  the  tongue. 

able  to  demonstrate  a  complete  atrophy  of  the  nucleus  of  the  seventh 
nerve  and  also  of  its  dorsal ly  directed  fibres  and  the  knee,  whereas  the 
outgoing  nerve  contained  normal  fibres.  From  this  observation,  and 
others  of  similar  character,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  upper  facial 
muscles  derive  their  su|)ply  indirectly  from  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve.  This  would  explain  the  sparing  of  the  upper  branches  io  those 
cases  of  bulbar  palsy  in  which  the  lower  branches  of  the  seventh  nerve 
were  manifestly  involved  without  assuming  the  intervention  of  the 
hypoglossal.  It  would  also  fall  in  with  the  physiological  hypothesis, 
as  already  suggested,  that  muscles  acting  in  association  have  a  closely 


'Remak:     Arch.  f.  Psych.,  xxiil,  H,  3,  !>19,  1R02;    Neurol.  Ctb..  vii.  62,  1888;, 
idem,  x.  28,  1801;    idem,  xi.  753,  im>2;    Beri.  k!in.  Woeh.,  xxxii.  29,  18^5. 
•Tooth  and  Turner:    BraiD,  xiv.  473,  ISill, 
'Turner  and  BuUock:    Brain,  xvii.  (*M,  IBM. 
•Mendel:    Berl.  klin.  Woch,,  xxiv.  013,  1887;    NeuroL  Ctb.,  vi.  537,  1887. 
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related  nerve  supply, — lips  and  tongue  in  articulation,  opening  and 
closing  of  the  lids  through  the  'action  of  the  levator  palpebral  (third 
nerve)  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (seventh  nerve,  through  fibres 
derived  from  the  third  nucleus). 

On  the  other  hand,  Wilbrand  and  Saenger  ^  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  muscles 
supplied  by  the  upper  facial.  In  support  of  this  opinion  they  quote  a 
careful  examination  by  Cassirer  and  Schiff  in  which  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance in  the  function  of  the  upper  facial  in  spite  of  complete  de- 
generation of  the  oculomotor  nucleus,  including  its  dorsal  portion,  to 
which  Mendel  and  others  had  attached  particular  significance.  Siemer- 
ling  and  Boedecker  also  oppose  the  idea  that  the  facial  distribution  to 
the  eye  muscles  has  any  relation  whatever  with  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve.  Evidence  is,  therefore,  as  yet  conflicting  as  to  the  course  of  the 
fibres  innervating  the  upper  portion  of  the  face,  although  the  fact  must 
be  accepted  that  in  nearly  all  cases  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  the  lower 
facial  muscles  are  alone  involved.  The  possibility  of  at  least  a  partial 
nerve  supply  from  the  region  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  for  these 
muscles  must  be  considered,  as  already  suggested. 

In  those  cases  of  otherwise  uncomplicated  bulbar  paralysis,  in  which 
the  upper  branches  of  the  seventh  nerve  have  been  involved  in  the 
paralysis,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  family  type  of  the 
disease,  as  observed  by  Londe  ^  and  Remak.®  Londe  found  in  a  child 
bulbar  paralysis,  with  general  involvement  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
facial  nerve,  together  with  palsy  of  the  levator  palpebral  superioris, 
but  without  other  ophthalmoplegia.  Remak  has  also  reported  a  number 
of  cases  of  involvement  of  the  upper  facial  muscles  in  children,  which 
led  to  the  suggestion  of  a  special  type  of  family  bulbar  paralysis,  having 
analogies  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  adult  form. 

In  general,  regarding  the  greater  or  less  involvement  of  the  upper 
cranial  nerves,  lying  in  the  pons  or  above,  and  including  the  facial 
nerve,  it  is  now  sufficiently  evident  that  the  underlying  process  is  by  no 
means  a  sharply  limited  one,  but  that,  as  already  suggested,  it  may 
extend  both  upward  and  downward  from  its  point  of  earliest  develop- 
ment in  the  nuclei  of  the  bulb  proper.  This  fact  will  receive  further 
comment  in  the  discussion  of  the  pathological  anatomy. 

Electrical  Reactions. — The  electrical  alterations  in  bulbar  paralysis. 


•Wilbrand  and  Saenger:    Die  Neurologic  des  Auges,  Bd.  I.,  Abt.  1,  p.  114. 
^  Londe:    Rev.  de  M6d.,  xiii.  1020,  1893;    xiv.  212,  1894. 
■  Remak :    loc.  cit. 
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as  in  other  analogous  affections,  depend  upon  degenerative  changes  in 
the  peripheral  motor  neurones  with  consequent  muscular  atrophy.  The 
early  confusion  inaugurated  by  Duehenne,  and  later  set  at  rest  by 
Trousseau,  Kussnuiul  and  all  later  observers  regarding  atrophy  and 
paralysis,  and  the  relations  of  bulbar  palsy  to  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  was  enhanced  by  the  apparent  failure  of  electrical  changes  in 
the  tongiu*.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  that  if  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  could  be  stimulated  with  the  same  case  as  other  muscles,  elec- 
trical alterations  of  greater  or  less  degree  would  always  be  found.  The 
deposition  of  fat  in  the  atrophying  tongue  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances. 
Observations  hitherto  made  have  not  demonstrated  a  complete  reaction 
of  degeneratiouj  but  partial  degenerative  reaction  {Erb)j  and  various 
stages  between  that  and  the  normal  have  been  observed  so  frequently 
as  to  substantiate  the  a  priori  asi^umption  of  electrical  alterations  of 
some  degree  in  all  eases  in  whieh  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  degenerated. 
Paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  ueiglibori ug  parts  from  other  lesions  than 
those  affecting  the  peripheral  motor  neurones  naturally  would  not  give 
rise  to  electrical  changes,  and  no  doubt  it  is  these  cases  which  have  led 
to  the  confusion, 

Duchenne  and  later  Dejerine  ^  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  paralytic  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  may  be  explained  by  de- 
generation of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  To  this  may  be  associated  degenera- 
tion of  peripheral  neurones,  giving  rise  to  a  bulbar  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis^  or  an  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  of  descending  course.  A 
paralytic  and  atrophic  form  have  Ijeen  distinguished.  It  is  in  general 
evident  that  the  atrophic  element,  with  altered  electrical  reactions,  will 
predominate  when  tlie  peripheral  neurones  are  involved;  that  the  spastic 
element  will  be  eonapictious  if  the  central  neurones  (pyramidal  tracts) 
are  involved^  and  that  transitional  forms  may  occur  with  varying  de- 
grees of  degeneration  of  the  two  sets  of  neurones^  The  analogy  is  com- 
plete to  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  the  flaccid  and  spastic 
(amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis)  types  respectively.  Finally  it  should 
be  remembered  that  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  if  not  too  quickly 
fatal,  represents  either  the  starting  of  a  degenerative  process,  which 
tends  to  progress  beyond  the  confines  of  the  bulb,  or  else  develops  as  the 
final  stage  of  analogous  affections  originating  in  the  upper  spinal  cord. 

Pathological  Anatom7*^ — Progressive  bulbar  paralysis  is  characterized 
by  a  chronic,  primary  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  motor  nuclei  of 
the  oblongata.     This  degeneration  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 


•Dejerine:    Arch,  de  Physiol.,  xr.  ISO,  1883. 
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primary  alterations  of  the  vessels,  nor  with  evidences  of  inflammatory 
reactioiij  and  should  he  distinguished  from  those  affections  of  the 
oblongata  whieh  are  dependent  upon  vascular  disorders  or  iufiammatory 
processes.  (See  following  sections.)  The  cells  of  the  hypoglossal 
nuclei  suffer  most  extensively;  many  of  them  show  marked  degenera- 
tive changes,  arc  shrunken  or  eutirely  disappear.  The  accessory  hypo* 
gloasal  nuclei  are  spared.  Less  marked,  but  still  evident,  are  degenera- 
tions in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  accessory  nerve  and  of  the  cells  of  origin 
of  the  motor  vago-glossi>pharyngeal  roots.  DcgiHic  rat  ions  have  at  times 
been  found  in  the  nucleus  amhigxuis,  also  in  the  nuclei  of  the  seventh 
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Fro.  Z-Frogrearivo  bulbaj-  pamly^fa ;  nucleiui  <if  brpog^lonal  nerve  In  centre  of  fleld,  showing  ion 
of  myellnAtiHl  flbfies  &ncl  almcet  complete  dLsappearanee  of  nerre  cell  Ixxliefl:  z  45«  (Photct^mpli  by 
W.  S.  Oreeutv) 

pair  and  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerv^e  in  those  not  infrequent  cases 
in  which  the  disease  progresses  beyond  tlie  oblongata  into  tlie  i>ons.  Un- 
less we  regard  the  dorsal  nucleus  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeus  as 
motor,  at  least  in  partj**^  it  is  difficult  to  aceuimt  for  the  paralyses  of 
larynx  and  pharynx,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  nucleus  ambignua  has 
been  found  intact,  unless  their  supply  be  wholly  through  the  accessory 
nerve.  These  matters  require  further  investigation  ou  the  pathological- 
anatomical  side. 

Corresponding  to  tliese  cell  degenerations  the  hypoglossal  network  of 


^Spiller:    Univ,  of  Pc-nna,  Med.  Bulletin,  March,  1!H)3. 
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mvelinated  fibres  ig  degouerateJ,  and  the  intra-  and  extra-bulbar  axones 
of  the  affected  cells.  The  ensuing  nitisoular  atropliy  shows  no  peculiar- 
ity. The  mirsele-bundlesj  particularly  of  the  tongue,  are  thinned,  the 
connective  tissue  increased,  graiitdar  and  fiitty  degeneration  oeeur  often 
with  an  excessive  deponit  of  fat,  wbieli  may  soinewhat  mask  the  atrophy. 
The  tip  of  the  ton»^ie  suffers  most. 

A  very  frequent,  though  nut  absolutely  constant,  accompaniment  of 
the  mtiseular  alterations  is  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  tlie  frequency  of  this  association,  A  number  of 
eases  have  been  described  in  wliidi  no  alterations  in  the  pyramidal 
tracts  were  found ;    they  may,  nevertlieless.  have  been  present  in  very 
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Fig.  S.'ProgTefldve  bulbar  fjamlyBb;  ton^c ;  atruphy  "i   uiuhqIq  liuDdles;  lncrea«e  of  f»t;  z  4&. 

(Pbotogmpli  by  W.  s.  Gn^eiiv.) 

slight  degree,  as  might  have  Ijeen  shown  had  the  Marchi  method  been 
used.  It  has  been  snggested  (Reniak)  that  rapidly  fatal  cases  are  less 
likely  to  show  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  but  that  such  de- 
generation would  prnhably  have  developed  had  life  lieen  prrdonged. 
This  question  is  precisely  analogous  tu  that  long  discussed  with  regard 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  with  or  without  degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts.  In  general,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
peripheral  neurones  may  l>e  degenerated  independently  of  the  central, 
but  til  at  the  converse  very  rarely  t>ccurs. 

Etiology.  Course,  and  Treatment. — The  cause  of  the  affection  is  wholly 
unknouTi.     S^  philis  and  alcohol  have  no  direct  bearing  on  its  develop- 
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ment.  It  occurs  more  frequently  among  men  than  women — 34  men 
and  19  women  in  a  series  of  53,  as  observed  by  Kussmaul.  Apart  from 
the  rare,  apparently  congenital  type,  observed  in  children,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  disorder  of  the  latter  years  of  life,  most  frequent  between  the 
fiftieth  and  the  seventieth  years.  I  have,  however,  recently  observed 
two  cases  in  men,  each  thirty-nine  years  old. 

The  course  is  from  one  to  three  years,  and  in  certain  cases  much 
longer.  In  general,  it  is  steadily  progressive  and  death  results  from 
paralysis  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  or  from  inhalation  pneumonia 
in  consequence  of  pharyngeal  paralysis.  The  prognosis  is,  therefore, 
wholly  bad,  although  occasional  remissions  may  occur. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  towards  proper  diet,  especially 
in  the  later  stages.  Semisolid  food  is  usually  indicated,  and  when 
swallowing  becomes  too  difficult  or  impossible,  the  stomach  tube  becomes 
a  necessity.  General  hygienic  measures  are  essential,  and  encourage- 
ment serves  better  than  drugs.  Strychnia  in  increasing  doses  may  be 
used ;  its  efficiency  is  doubtful.  Kussmaul  and  later  Remak  have  urged 
the  value  of  the  galvanic  current  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
muscles  concerned  in  swallowing.  Remak  advises  that  the  anode  be 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  cathode  passed  over  the  neck 
on  either  side  of  the  trachea,  using  a  current  of  3-6  milliamperes. 

ACUTE  (APOPLECTIFORM)  BULBAR    PARALYSIS. 

Hemorrhage,  Embolism,  Thrombosis  of  Arteries  of  Bulb  and  Pons 

Under  this  general  heading  may  be  included  those  affections  of  the 
oblongata  and  pons,  which  are  characterized  by  relatively  sudden  onset, 
and  are  either  rapidly  fatal  or  else  show  a  tendency  towards  improve- 
ment. They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  progressive 
bulbar  paralysis  on  the  clinical  side  by  their  non-progressive  course,  and 
on  the  anatomical  side  by  their  wholly  different  pathological  altera- 
tions.^^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  lesions  producing  the  symptoms  of  acute  bulbar 
paralysis  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  blood  supply  of  the  oblongata- 
pons  region,  the  following  anatomical  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind: 
The  two  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  basilar  artery  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  pons,  having  given  off,  among  others  which  do  not  now 


"Van  Voort  (Deuts.  Ztschft.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  viii.  137,  1896)  has  published  a 
valuable  discussion,  with  an  elaborate  table,  on  Acute  Bulbar  Paralysis,  and  very 
recently  Dana  (Trans.  Ass*n  American  Physicians,  xviii.  446,  1903)  has  published 
an  excellent  and  comprehensive  paper  on  the  same  subject. 
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oonccrn  iia,  braiicliefi  to  the  oblongata.  The  besilar  Artery  before  di- 
viding into  tlie  pofttcrior  ceirbral  arteries  gives  off  tmnsveiBe  brandia 
to  the  pons.  Tbi*se  arteri<*s  nin  for  n  distance  on  ihe  surface  of  the 
pons  and  then  penetrate  it^^  substance.  From  studied  nuidc  by  Dttret, 
it  appears  that  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal  and  accesaory  nerves  reeeive 
their  blood  supply  from  the  anterior  sinnal  artery  and  the  vertebrakj 
the  nuch>i  of  the  vagua,  gluasopharj^igeal  and  auditory  from  brandies 
from  tlie  upper  portion  of  t!ie  vcrtebrals,  or  lower  part  uf  the  basilar; 
the  facial,  trigeminal,  and  ocular  nerves  from  tlie  branches  of  the 
basilar.  Clinical  experience,  however^  has  not  as  yet  justified  complete 
reliance  on  these  facts. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  lesions  underlying  a  large  proportion  of 
tho  aciife  bulbar  affections  are  alterations  in  the  blood-vessels,  wlitch 
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lend  si^'condarily  through  weakness  of  their  Avails  to  hemorrhage,  of 
through  rtnigljciiiiig  df  narrowing  of  the  hmien  to  thromtxisis,  and  when 
the  profwr  conditions  are  present,  to  embolism*  The  sources  of  the 
vessel  clmiiges,  and  their  consequent  failure  to  carry  on  their  norma^H 
fuMctioii,  are  tJioet*  recognized  in  arterial  disease  generally, — cardi<^^ 
reiuil  affections,  syphilis,  senility  and  the  arteriosclerosis  \vhich  is 
CO  nut  101 1  in  middle  life  and  almost  physiological  in  old  age*  Emboli 
may  also  reach  this  iH?giDu  from  diseased  heart  valves.  The  basilar 
artery  is  a  frequent  seat  of  marked  sclerotic  change,  and  often  shows 
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tortuous  course,  irregularly  thickened  walls,  and  aneurismal  dilatations 
which  may  exert  destructive  pressure  on  the  overlying  oblongata.  The 
same  is  true,  though  perhaps  to  less  degree,  of  the  vertebrals.  The  pons 
and  oblongata  must,  therefore,  both  suffer  from  such  lesions,  since  their 
inmiediate  blood  supply  is  wholly  from  these  larger  trunks.  The  soften- 
ings, or  more  rarely,  hemorrhages,  which  may  result,  do  not  differ  his- 
tologically from  such  lesions  observed  elsewhere  in  the  brain,  and 
require  no  detailed  description  here.  The  character  of  the  blood  supply 
naturally  gives  rise  to  the  possibility  of  multiple  lesions.  The  pons  and 
oblongata,  for  example,  are  often  simultaneously  involved,  and  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  localize  the  lesion '  accurately  in  one  or  the 
other  region,  hence  the  general  inclusion  of  the  symptoms  under  the 
head  of  bulbar  paralysis.  A  higher  level  than  the  pons  may  also  at 
times  be  involved,  still  further  extending  the  inclusiveness  of  the  term. 
Owing  to  the  facts  that  the  lesions,  particularly  of  softening,  may  be 
multiple,  that  they  are  often  extensive,  and  that  they  show  no  special 
predilection  for  the  gray  matter,  it  follows  that  the  symptoms  produced 
are  far  less  definite  than  in  the  circumscribed  chronic  progressive  form, 
and  therefore  that  wide-spread  disorders  of  motility  and  sensibility  may 
result. 

BULBO-PONTINE    HEMORRHAGED— ACUTE    BULBAR    APOPLEXY. 

Sjnnptomatology. — Hemorrhage  of  the  pons  is  rare ;  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  hemorrhage  of  the  brain  (cerebrum)  is  about  fifty  times  as 
frequent.  Hemorrhage  of  the  oblongata  is  still  less  common.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  fourth  decade  of  life,  and  is  usually  due,  as  in 
the  brain,  to  the  results  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  the  course  of  renal 
degeneration  associated  with  arteriosclerosis.  The  branches  of  the 
basilar  are  the  usual  sites  of  rupture;  the  basilar  itself  is  rarely  in- 
volved. 

The  symptoms  in  a  typically  severe  and  fatal  case,  following  in  gen- 
eral Dana's  description,  are:  Prodromal  neck  pain,  headache,  vertigo, 
vomiting,  succeeded  at  varying  intervals  by  an  apoplectic  seizure  often 
of  extreme  suddenness.  This  is  usually  followed  by  profound  coma, 
twitching  of  face  and  extremities,  but  rarely  a  general  convulsion.  The 
face  is  flushed;  the  temperature  subnormal  at  first;  pulse  irregular; 
respiration  slow,  irregular  and  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type.  The  pupils 
are  contracted;  there  may  be  convergent  strabismus  or  conjugate  devia- 
tion. Later  a  rise  of  temperature  occurs,  often  reaching  a  high  point ; 
swallowing  is  impossible ;  dyspnoea,  rapid  pulse,  cyanosis,  due  to  paral- 
ysis of  respiration,  lead  to  death  in  from  six  to  twenty  hours  after  the 
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ousct.    In  less  viulcnt  cases  paraj)legiu  or  a  crossed  paralyaifl  numitetB 
itself  when  the  acute  stage  is  past,  with  exaggeration  of  reflexes. 

BULBO-PONTINE    SOFTENINa 

The  clinical  differentiutioii  iK^tween  hemorrhage  and  softening  is 
usually  dilKcult  and  oftuii  i]n[N)ssiliIc  to  luake,  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
lesions  in  the  cerc^bral  lieniispheres.  The  suddenness  of  onset,  the 
presence  of  conditions  in  otlicr  organs  predis[X)sing  to  ruptnre  of  blood- 
vessels, notably  hy|)ertn>phied  hoiirt  with  olevated  blood-pressure,  aic 
suggestive  of  lieniorrliagi',  though  never  absolutely  conclusive.  Soften- 
ing in  the  pons  and  oblongata  is  alniut  throe  times  as  frequent  as  hemor- 
rhage, and  occurs  usually  in  syphilitic  i^Tsons  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  fiftv.  Arterios<*lerosis  in  some  form  is  a  necessary  forerunner  of 
softening,  excei)t  in  the  rare  cases  of  embolism.  Men  are  affected  as 
freciuently  as  women. 

In  general,  the  onset  of  severe  symptoms  is  slower  in  softening  from 
any  cause  than  in  hemorrhage,  with  the  possible  exception  of  embolism. 
Following  general  signs  of  arterial  disorders,  such  as  headache,  vertigo, 
tinnitus,  marked  bullK>j»ontine  symptoms  deveh»p  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity.  If  the  oblongata  U*  ])artieularly  involved,  through  disturb- 
ance in  the  branches  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  disorders  of  speech  and 
difficulty  in  deglutition  occur,  with  ]»ossible  paralysis  of  the  pharyngeal 
and  laryng(»al  mus<'ulature.  Contraction  of  the  pupil,  with  smaller 
palpebral  fissure,  retra(»tion  of  the  irb»be  and  facial  flushing,  may  occur 
from  involvement  of  a  synipatlioiic  centre  supposed  to  lie  in  the  oblon- 
gata. Further  dis(n-ders  of  seiisibiliiy  and  motility  super\'ene  if  the 
lesion  be  extensive,  due  to  injury  of  iIk*  j)yraniidal  tracts,  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  sensory  tracts  lying  dcej)  in  tlie  oblongata.  In  unilateral 
lesions  liemiplegia  is  a  common  accompaniment.  There  is  also  at  times 
a  dissociation  of  sensati<)n  of  the  usual  character — loss  of  pain  and  tem- 
perature senses,  with  retention  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  ataxia.  De- 
fective sense  of  position,  astereogiiosis,  and  f(»rced  movements  have  also 
been  observed. 

Tnvolvement  of  the  ])ons  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oblongata  implies  a 
freedom  of  tlie  nuclei  and  j)erii)lieral  distribution  of  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  nerves  inclusive.  The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  often  the  third, 
show  (h^fects  of  various  degree.  Sensory  disor<ler  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fifth  nerve  is  not  uncommon.  The  pyramidal  tracts,  or  often  one 
tract,  is  involve<l,  giving  rise  to  hemiplegia,  sparing  the  face  if  the 
facial  nerve  escapes  injury  both  in  its  central  and  peripheral  course. 
The  so-called  alternating  or  crossed  hemiplegia  is  produced  when  the 
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lesion  iTes  in  such  a  position  as  to  involve  the  peripheral  neurone  of  the 
seventh  or  sixth  nerve,  or  if  higher  up,  of  the  third  nerve,  and  the 
pyramidal  tract  of  the  same  side.  The  crossing  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  at  a  lower  level  leads  to  a  paralysis  of  arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  of  face  or  certain  eye  omscles  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 
Lesions  involving  the  central  path  of  the  sixth  nerve  may  also  lead  to 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  towards  or  away  from  the  lesion,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  lesion  be  paralyzing  or  irritative.  An  injury 
to  the  eommon  centime  for  the  sixth  nerve  on  one  side,  and  the  third  nerve 
(branch  to  the  internal  rectus  of  the  opposite  side),  if  it  he  destructive, 
will  lead  to  a  conjugate  deviation  away  from  the  lesion.  In  the  absence 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  extent  of  injury,  definite  rules  concerning 
the  diagnostic  focal  value  of  conjugate  deviation  cannot  be  laid  down. 
Convergent  strabismus  is  a  result  of  implication  of  the  sixth  nerve,  one 

,  or  both.     Nystagmus  also  is  a  common  sign  of  pons  lesion^  to  be  ex- 

Lplained  by  disorder  of  the  coordinative  mechanism.  Quadrigeminal 
lesions  give  rise  to  disorders  in  the  distribution  of  the  third  nerve-^ 
external  strabismus,  ptosis,  paralytic  dilatation  of  the  pupil — and  of 
the  less  important  fourth  nerve.  S^miptoms  of  true  bulbar  paralysis, 
involvement  of  tongue,  larjmx,  pharynx,  may  occur  from  interniption 
of  the  upper  neurones  of  the  hypoglossal^  and  vago-glossopharyngeal 
group  in  the  pons*  This  effect  is  most  markedly  produced  by  a  bilateral 
lesion.  In  such  a  lesion,  tlie  element  of  atrophy  will  naturally  be  lack- 
ing in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nerves  involved.     Injury  of  one 

Lillet  produces  an  imperfect  sensory  loss  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
"which  may  be  associated  with  ataxia.  Ataxia  of  the  cerebellar  type  is 
probably  producerl  by  lesions  of  the  superior  peduncles  and  red  nucleus. 
Pain  is  never  a  conspicuous  symptom,  whicli  is  in  general  true  of  intra- 
cerebral or  spinal  lesions.  Uncontrolled  emotionalism- — forced  laugliter 
— is  a  frequent  symptom  in  bulbo'pontine  disease,  and  is  perhaps  l)est 
explained  by  the  theory  of  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  paths 
of  control,  which  must  be  closely  associated  if  not  identical  with  the 
upper  neurones  of  the  bulbar  and  ]>ontine  nerves. 

In  general,  the  multiplicity  of  symptoms  which  may  result  from 
lesions  of  the  oblongata  or  pons,  or  both,  is  apparent  when  one  considers 
the  complexity  of  anatomical  structure  in  this  portion  of  the  brain. 
Considering,  also,  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  lesions,  producing  acute 
bulbar  paralysis,  may  vary  widely  in  extent  and  destructiveness,  it 
follows  that  the  symptoms  may  range  from  slight  and  temporary  dis- 
turbances in  the  functions  of  the  bulb  and  pons  up  to  conditions  which 

^iire  quickly  fataL     It  should,  however,  not  he  difficult  to  picture  the 
29 
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aTn-.p^ori-.ar.j.vir-  of  iritenrie«iiate  =tage=,  if  one  bears  in  mind  tfife  fnzie- 
rior.a^  -izr.ir.csir.rrp  of  rhis  lower  fK^rtion  of  the  brain  stem.  The  follow- 
ir.;?  ''A-/:  ii!  i.-.*ra*e!-  ^urWen  bulbar  palsv  of  slight  degree: 

A  ^'-^rr.an  of  f.fty-five.  of  ar-tive  Viif.  well  exc-ept  for  phlebitU  some  y^mrm  ago 
»r.':  4r.  .  ri*-x  pi  ^inf^  attar-k  of  v*:rti;ro  -iievfral  month*  before.  ^uddenlT  wit  boat  pfo- 
^rriir.ara.  notir-f^l  'ii-tinrrt  iliiF.inilty  in  «p<=^:h.  com  in;?  on  without  pain.  This  waa 
tA^fft.xAtM  with  fiitfioulty  in  << wallowing,  but  without  actual  regurgitation.  Exam- 
ination four  day^  aft<=T  the  on-^t  pave  the  following  results:  Xo  definite  arterio- 
Aol^-ro*!-*:  heart  ftound.-*  normal,  except  for  acoentuateil  aortic  second.  The  cyea 
mhowpfi  nothinir  abnormal,  and  !»en.<*ibility  wa-^.  in  sr^neral.  uji impaired.  The  upper 
cranial  nerves  were  not  invoIve<l.  The  tongue  was  protruded  imperfectly,  and  all 
movement !n  were  p^'H^ible.  though  weak  and  «low.  Sp^^t-h  was  thick,  laborious,  but 
understandable.  Th^re  wa--  pare:«i«  of  the  r^jft  palate  and  of  the  pharynx.  Swal- 
lowing  wa^  very  ditficult.  but  po«<>ibIe.  wht-n  either  liquid  or  solid  was  taken  in 
*mall  amount.  The  reflexe-i  were,  in  general,  active,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
hemiplegia  or  other  paralysis  of  the  extremities.  Later  reports  showed  rapid 
improvement. 

Such  a  ca.ae  must  l>e  inrerprete<l  as  due  to  a  vascular  bulbar 
di.sordfrr,  not  .suffirifiitly  exronsive  to  lead  to  irremediable  defect, 
It  sffrvffH  as  a  tvpfr  of  tho>e  bulbar  aflFectioiis  which  are  slight  in  them* 
sf-lvf-,  Ijut  are  indicative  of  the  jKiSdibility  of  more  serious  results  in  the 
future. 

Course  and  Outcome. — As  already  suggested,  if  not  immediately  fatal, 
the  tfrndency  of  this  group  of  aflFcctious  is  towards  improvement,  usually 
leaving  greater  or  le.ss  functional  defect,  except  in  the  slightest  cases, 
a.H  for  frxainj>lf\  that  fjuotcd  above.  Tlic  reason  for  this  is  obvious  from 
tlu'  cljiira^'tf-r  of  the  undcrlyinir  |)athologica]  j)n»ccss,  and  is  perfectly 
arj.'jloi:on-  to  <\\('\\  jhtk'Csscs  cl-r-wlirrc.  Innsniuch  as  the  conditions 
wbifb  \<-[\<\  to  thr-  rmrct  nf  rlic  syni|)toiiis  arc  usually  not  materially 
\u[\\\('\\<'(-t\  by  tn-atiijciit,  the  <hniirci'  of  suljscqucnt  attacks  of  similar 
cbara<-fr-r  i-  fividfiit. 

Treatment.-  I  Ijc  trcatiiMTit  of  acute?  liulbar  j)ara]ysis  should  pri- 
marily l.r-  (lin-ctcfl  to  the  iiii'lfTlyinir  cause,  lifni*»rrliage  or  softening, 
an«l  -boiiM  lie  fhicfly  j)r('V('iiliv«'.  Tf  >y})liili-  In-  ilioiiirlit  a  possible  cause, 
and  it  -hoiild  l»c  sii-])(-(Mr<I.  c.-iKM.'Ially  in  relatively  young  patients,  an 
anti-ypliilit  ie  i'wvi'.  >lionl«l  Ik-  a'hniiii.-lcnMl  viiion)iisly.  In  other  cases 
of  ai'tf']'i;ii  jc-if.ii-,  can-  .-lioiiM  bo  iakr*ii  to  provide  for  adc(puite  nutri- 
tion an<l  to  avoid  tli^*  danger- of  inhabit i<Mi  pniu.'nionia,  as  for  the  chronic 
proiiro  — ivr-  form.  More  important  tlian  the  treatment  of  the  actual 
'•♦•ndilion  arc  propliylaetic  moasnre>,  eare  of  the  kidneys  and  of  the 
wliole  ''ir'Milaforv  -y.-tem.  A  -trict  dietary  rr'junr,  avoidance  of  exer- 
tion ami  a  r<'-t  ra  iiifd  manner  of  life  ijetierally  should  1)0  insisted  upon 
in  tho-r.  e;i-e-;  which  -lio\v  the  often  va<iiu;  signs  <d'  cerebral  circulatory 


Fkh.  5,«.— <>V»toiiiriii*i:  Kumma  Jiivoliinir  pp«1oii  of  bulbar  oervt*,  tuunh  Vfntritle  anU  a  pan  of 
tbm  oerebelUim:  varioui  Kjmewhat  irregular  bultAr  and  gfiifml  aymplomj} ;  ba&lliLr  urtersr  nornuLL 
(pbotugTAphf  b jr  L.  &.  Bruwn.  j 
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disturbance,  or  which  have  undergone  a  slight  apoplectic  attack  either  of 
the  brain  or  pons-oblongata  region.  Drugs  are  not  serviceable,  except  to 
meet  indications  as  they  arise. 

BULBAR   PARALYSIS   FROM   OTHER   CAUSES. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  somewhat  definite  type  of  bulbar 
disease,  many  other  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  function  of  this  region 
have  been  described,  some  of  which,  on  acount  of  their  rarity  and  lack 
of  relation  to  the  general  subject-matter  of  this  book,  may  be  cursorily 
considered.  A  few  cases  have  been  described  (Leyden,  Etter)  of  mye- 
litis of  the  bulb,  with  symptoms  of  acute  bulbar  paralysis.  Leyden 
describes  and  pictures  a  case  in  which  inflanmiatory  changes  and  mul- 
tiple foci  of  hemorrhage  were  found  in  the  region  of  the  olives  and  else- 
where throughout  the  bulb,  showing  markedly  on  the  floor  of  the  ven- 
tricle. This  condition  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  local  manifestation  of  the 
group  of  conditions  usually  described  as  acute  encephalitis,  or  poli- 
encephalitis,  and  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  the  condition  of  superior 
encephalitis,  of  which  special  mention  is  hereafter  made  (page  452).  It 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  not  infrequently  observed,  that  inflam- 
matory processes,  with  a  certain  predilection  for  the  gray  matter,  may 
occur  anywhere  throughout  the  central  nervous  system,  the  local  symp- 
toms naturally  depending  upon  the  part  involved. 

Trauma  of  the  bulb  occasionally  occurs  through  stabbing  wounds  or 
fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  upper  vertebrae.  Such  injuries  are 
usually  fatal,  but  if  not,  the  familiar  symptoms  are  produced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  lesions. 

Bulbar  symptoms  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  and  leukaemia  have 
been  described  (Eisenlohr)  and  also  in  multiple  neuritis.  An  infective 
agent  (streptococci)  was  found  in  the  fatal  typhoid  fever  cases,  hemor- 
rhages and  inflammatory  changes  occurred  in  the  sheaths  of  bulbar 
nerves  in  the  cases  of  leukaemia,  and  in  rare  cases  it  has  been  shown  that 
a  neuritis  may  afloct  the  bulbar  nerves. 

Tumors  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa,  meningeal  thickenings  from 
syphilis  or  other  cause,  aneurismal  dilatations  or  actual  aneurisms  of 
the  basilar  artery,  and  more  rarely  of  the  vertebrals  (Oppenheim, 
Seimerling)  may  by  compression  lead  to  bulbar  symptoms,  often  with 
involvement  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  consequent  spasticity  of  the 
extremities  (Figs.  5  and  6).  The  symptoms  are  naturally  variable; 
they  are  usually  slowly  progressive,  often  with  a  final  severe  exacerba- 
tion. Owing  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  artery  in  compression  by 
aneurism,  the  motor  symptoms  are  irregular  in  distribution,  and  often 
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of  the  type  of  an  altenuting  hemiplegia.  The  priiictplai  of  du 
apply  in  general  to  eases  of  this  type  ai  to  others^  a  peculiarity  beixu; 
gradual  course,  with  final  increase  ol  gymptoiiuip  either  Hi  rough  softeii- 
ing  or  rupture  of  the  aneurisnu 

Cases  of  a  family,  congenital  type  of  bulbar  paralysis  baTa  been 
described  by  Remak,  Londe,  and  others^  to  wliich  iiiluj^tfm  baa  prcrrTaiiAty 
been  made,  in  which  the  upper  bmn<*heB  of  tlie  facial  nexres  are  apt  to 
be  involved,  a  fact  possibly  of  din^riiDfttic  i^i^nificauoe* 

SUPERIOR   ENCEPHALITIS    (WERNICKE), 

On  a  basis  of  three  cases  Wernicke/^  in  18tHl,  described  a  new  symp^ 
tom-complex,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  acute  homorrha^r  superior 
poliencephalitis.  A  previous  case^  reiwrted  by  Gayet  in  1875,  had  not 
served  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  process.  Wernicke  regarded  tho 
affection  as  an  independent,  acute  inflainniatory  proeess  in  the  r^ioii  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  nerves,  fatal  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  TIic 
focal  symptoms  consist  in  associated  paralysis  of  octilar  tnii^*Iet^,of  quick 
onset  and  rapid  progress,  finally  leading  to  a  practically  totjil  paral- 
ysis of  the  muscles  involved,  with  the  possible  exct^ption  of  the  sphine- 
ter  iridis  or  the  levator  palpebrarum*  The  gait  of  the  patient  is  ata^c^ 
suggesting  alcoholic  intoxication.  The  mental  state  Is  markedly  diB- 
turbed;  somnolence  and  agitation  may  both  occur;  a  mental  condition 
strongly  suggesting  dilirium  tremens  may  fonn  part  of  the  clinical 
picture.  In  the  three  eases  descril>ed  by  Wernicke  changes  of  an  in- 
flammatory character  were  observed  in  the  optic  disk.  Aloohol  playad 
a  prominent  part  in  the  etiology  of  the  affection  in  two  cases,  and  anl- 
phuric  acid  poisoning  in  the  other.  The  essential  pathological  altera- 
tion in  each  case  was  multiple  pnnctiform  hemorrhages  in  the  donal 
portion  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  region  of  the  aqueduct  of  SylvilU^ 
including  especially  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  nerves. 

Subsequent  observations  have  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  aeate 
poliencephalitis  described  by  Wernicke.  Influenza  is  probably  an  im- 
portant factor  in  etiology  as  well  as  other  infectious  diseases,  and 
poisonings  of  varied  character.  The  i)rognosi3  is  also  not  so  invariably 
bad  as  at  first  supposed,  nor  may  the  pathological  anatomy  be  regarded 
as  uniform. 

In  twenty  well  observed  cases  of  Wernicke's  hemorrhagic  polien- 
cephalitis, fifteen  with  autopsies,  Wilbrand  and  Saenger  *'  note  the  fol- 

*■  Wernicke:    Lehrbueh  der  Gehimkrankheiten,  1881,  §47,  p.  229. 
^WUbnuid  and  Saenger:    loc.  cit,  p.  270. 
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lowing  facts  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  ocular  conditions :  In 
nine  cases  there  was  ptosis  of  varying  degree ;  in  all  the  cases,  excepting 
two,  in  which  no  observation  on  the  condition  of  the  muscles  is  made, 
the  ocular  muscles  were  variously  involved,  affecting  both  the  third  and 
the  sixth  nerves,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  immobility  of  the  eyes,  with 
accompanying  diplegia,  nystagmus,  and  strabismus ;  the  pupils  showed 
varying  reactions  to  light,  from  normal  to  complete  immobility;  prac- 
tically no  observations  were  made  on  the  power  of  accommodation,  for 
obvious  reasons,  in  view  of  the  constant  palsy  of  the  external  muscles ; 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  showed  changes  in  a  few  instances,  of  the 
character  of  hyperemia,  unusual  pallor  of  parts  of  the  disk,  and  occa- 
sionally papillitis.  Various  nuclear  and  peripheral  degenerations  were 
found  post-mortem.  In  general,  the  ocular  conditions  showed  no  ten- 
dency to  conform  to  any  one  type. 

The  position  definitely  taken  by  Wernicke  that  superior  polien- 
oephalitis  is  a  wholly  analogous  affection  to  poliomyelitis  and  other  in- 
flammatory affections  throughout  the  brain  stem  has  been  amply  borne 
out  by  subsequent  observations.  This  is  shown,  first,  by  the  essential 
identity  of  the  pathological  findings  in  these  variously  localized  pro- 
cesses, and  secondly,  by  the  many  transitional  forms  which  have  been 
described.^ ^  Encephalitis,  on  the  one  hand,  superior  poliencephalitis, 
inferior  poliencephalitis,  giving  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  bulbar  paraly- 
sis, poliomyelitis,  and  finally  poliencephalomyelitis,  no  doubt  represent 
simply  different  expressions  of  a  common  underlying  cause,  the  symp- 
toms naturally  varying  widely  with  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
involved. 

The  analogy  may  usefully  be  carried  further  in  considering  the 
more  chronic  forms  of  degeneration  of  the  upper  cranial  nerves,  chronic 
ophthalmoplegia  and  allied  conditions,  as  being  similar  in  character 
to  chronic  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  already  described  (page 
436),  and  to  the  spinal  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The 
transition  between  these  lesions  and  the  degree  of  acuteness  of  onset 
together  make  possible  most  varied  symptomatic  manifestations,  of 
which  a  certain  number  stand  out  conspicuously,  and  have,  therefore, 
been  regarded  as  clinical  entities.  Among  these  chronic  ophthalmo- 
plegia is  important. 

CHRONIC    OPHTHALMOPLEGIA. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  chronic,  usually  progressive,  ophthal- 
moplegia, forms  a  part  of  a  more  general  process,  as  for  example,  tabes 

^Taylor:  Poliencephalitis  and  Allied  Conditions,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
ezlTiiL  634,  1903. 
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or  demeotia  paraljrtica,  and  is  freqoentlj  ftssoeiated  with  progreame 
tmlbo-ponUne  (kgenerations  of  motor  nuclei,  and  at  times  with  spinal 
eord  lesions  of  5iznilar  character.  As  an  earlj  manifestation  of  one  of 
theae  more  extensire  affections,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  it  dominates 
the  clinical  picture,  chronic  ophthalmoplegia  is  deserring  of  special 
oonsideration. 

The  srmptom^omplex  was  first  deserihed  bv  von  Graefe.  Its  de- 
Telopment  is  slow  and  its  course  long,  in  contrast  to  pn^ressiTe  bulbar 
paralysis,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  process  is  located  in  a  region  of  the 
brain  not  essential  to  life.  Although  varying  widely  in  detail,  the 
disease  begins  usually  with  diplegia  or  ptosis,  followed  by  a  very  gradual 
extension  of  the  palsy  to  the  external  ocular  muscles  of  both  eyes ;  the 
acxrommodative  mechanism  and  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  are 
often  spared.  Later  the  internal  muscles  may  be  involved,  or  in  other 
eases  they  may  l»e  affected  from  the  beginning.  The  progressive  in- 
volvement  of  the  muscles  points  always  toward  nuclear  degeneration  as 
a  cause,  easily  explained  by  the  complicated  anatomical  arrangement  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve.  As  the  process  continues,  the  eyeball 
may  ultimately  become  wholly  immovable,  and  the  levator  palpebne 
and  orbicularis  oculi  also  be  involved.  In  rare  cases  the  disease  is 
checked  when  the  ocular  paralysis  is  complete  (Striimpell).  It  is,  how- 
ever, usual  for  the  degeneration  to  extend  to  other  nuclei^  with  an  ulti^^J 
mately  fatal  outcome.  ^H 

Patholo^cal  Anatomy, — The  usual  lesion  is  a  progressive  degenera-       ' 
tion  of  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  of  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth  nerves,  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  that  described  under  progressive  bulbar  paralysis. 

PSEUDOBULBAR  PARALYSIS. 

Knowledge  of  this  type  of  bulbar  paralysis  dates  from  1872,  when 
Joffroy  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  bulbar 
lesion  may  occur  without  disease  of  the  oblongata,  the  essential  altera- 
tions being  in  the  cerebral  hemispherea  An  almost  simultaneous  pub- 
lication by  Jolly  of  a  case  with  bulbar  symptoms  from  cerebral  multiple 
sclerosis,  and  in  1^77  a  report  of  cases  by  Lepine  and  Barlow  estab- 
lished the  essential  identity  of  the  symptom-complex.  Lepine  first  used 
the  term  "  pseudobulbar'*  as  applied  to  these  cases.  Since  that  time 
papers  have  appeared  by  Kirchoff,  Fero,  Jolly,  Oppenlieim,  and  Siemer- 
ling,  Russell  and  Taylor,  Becker,  Remak,  Colman,  Oppenheim, 
Bouchard,  Karplns,  Weisenburg,  and  others.  From  these  various  ob- 
servations it  is  apparent  that  a  bilateral  destructive  lesion  of  the  cortia> 
bulbar  tracts  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  general  symptoms  of  bulbar 
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Fig,  7.— rincncephnUtiii  .sii)ii!iior  ar.  i  vrnpt'ims  of  prra^uiLl  onaet  were  dysphni^ijL, 

purttila  uf  foft  [talatc,  respiratory  a  n't  r  ■%,  rorti^o.  tt^mi'^hat  (^xiMtgt'niieii  teuOon 

rt'!kxe«<bnt  no  weakness  of  lliobs),  biiatcrai  pu«da,  luunsc  extemal  tirnl  tutcmiiJ  opht)m}fnopk'fdA» 
dl|i!fipl&,  and  pulSor of  optic  dUks.    vUnfejjorted  case st-esi  by  Dr,  §i»iller  vvirli  l>r  Thi»ringtaii.) 


Flo.  ti.— Same  j  aiiCDl  M  Fig.  7.    Pb<iUigTttiili  fthowa  the  MJatemJ  ptmlfi  and  the  Inabllily  to  look  upward. 


EFio.  12— %%me  patient  as  &howri  in  Fiir.  11.    The  eyeballs  are  alnlo^t  completely. covered.    The  photo- 
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palsy,  presumably  by  a  cutting  off  of  the  upper  paths  of  voluntary 
control. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  usual  post-mortem  findings  ar^  arterio- 
sclerotic changes,  with  the  resultant  areas  of  softening  and  degeneration. 
The  lesions  are  usually  bilateral,  though  a  few  cases  of  bulbar  palsy 
have  been  observed,  in  which  the  cerebral  lesions  were  confined  to  one 
hemisphere.  The  usual  locations  of  the  softened  areas  are  the  cerebral 
white  matter,  internal  and  external  capsules,  central  ganglia,  particu- 
larly in  the  lenticular  nuclei,  and  more  rarely  in  the  cortex.  That  such 
lesions  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  has 
been  shown  by  adequately  studied  cases.  Oppenheim  and  Siemerling,^" 
however,  warn  against  the  too  hasty  acceptance  of  cerebral  lesions  alone 
as  explanatory  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  investigation  of  five  cases,  in 
which  the  pons  and  oblongata  were  studied  serially,  it  was  found  that 
multiple  small  areas  of  softening  were  present  in  such  a  position  as  to 
require  consideration  in  the  production  of  symptoms.  They  very  rightly 
maintain,  therefore,  that  the  cerebral  origin  of  the  symptoms  should  not 
be  insisted  upon  until  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  pons- 
oblongata  region  is  made.  This  apparently  was  not  done  in  many  of  the 
earlier  cases  reported. 

It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  divide  the  cases  on  the  pathological 
side  into  cerebral,  and  cerebrobulbar,  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  purely 
cerebral  form  is  less  usual  than  at  first  supposed.  The  cerebrobulbar 
forms  evidently  may  not  differ  widely  in  their  pathological  anatomy 
from  certain  forms  of  acute  bulbar  paralysis,  due  to  focal  softening  in 
the  pons  or  oblongata,  a  general  arteriosclerosis  being  the  underlying 
condition  in  both  cases.  Oppenheim  and  Siemerling  have  also  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  pressure  exerted  on  the  oblongata  by  a 
dilated,  aneurisraal  or  arteriosclerotic  vertebral  or  basilar  artery,  in  pro- 
ducing symptoms  which  might  otherwise  be  attributed  to  more  distant 
lesions.  Recognizing  these  various  possibilities,  the  following  lesions 
are  types  of  those  which  have  been  described  as  causative  of  the  symp- 
toms :  bilateral  softening  in  lenticular  nucleus,  parietal  lobe,  cortex  of 
island  of  Reil,  tempero-sphenoidal  lobe  (Fere);  lesions  in  both  cap- 
sules (Colman)  ;  cortical  cystic  tumors  (Picot  and'Hobbs);  cortical- 
changes  in  an  epileptic  (Bouchard)  ;  diffuse  lesions  of  hemispheres 
(Becker) ;    microgjTia  (Oppenheim). 

Sjrmptomatology. — Considering  the  rather  wide-spread  lesions  in  the 
brain  which  are  required  to  produce  disturbance  in  the  bulbar  innerva- 

**  Oppenheim  and  Siemerling:   Versammlung  Deuts.  Naturforscher,  Berlin,  1886. 
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tioii)  it  follows  that  the  symptomB  are  lesB  sharply  confined  to  thk  region 
than  in  prooesaes  before  discussed.  Various  paralyses  of  the  eitremi- 
ties,  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  together  with  aphasia,  hemiar 
.general  mental  defect,  may  form  a  part  of  the  dinical  picture^ 
with  distinctly  bulbar  symptoms. 

The  development  of  the  affection  is  characterized  by 
.  aoerbations,  each  leaving  the  patient  with  a  further  disabililjy 
creased  mental  enfeeblement.     Characteristic,  and  found  onty  in  Aii 
.type,  is  progressive  dementia,  with  various  supervening  ccmditioiis  of 
confusion  and  excitement,  forming  part  of  the  picture  of  a  wii 
arteriosclerosis,    llie  paralyses  of  extremities  are  naturally 
upon  the  position  of  lesions  interrupting  motor  conduction.    The  m^ 
nificant  symptoms  for  present  consideration  are  those  dependent  ufam, 
lesion  of  the  tracts  to  the  bulbar  nerves,  whence  comes  the  mmulation  of 
actual  lesion  of  the  oblongata.    Loss  of  the  power  of  speech,  diffiwiltjy 
in  deglutition,  paresis  of  lower  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  (lip  niiM- 
des)  and  of  the  palate,  occur  in  a  form  superficially  ind  iatiiignialia^ft 
from  true  bulbar  paralysis.     The  muscles  involved  are,  however^  not 
atrophied  (disease  of  upper  motor  neurone)  and  the  electrical  wierioM 
are  not  affected.     Other  symptoms  of  less  constant  occurrenoe  axe: 
Weakness  of  muscles  of  mastication ;   increased  pulse-rate  and  aiytb- 
mia;  optic  atrophy  or  neuritis;  occasional  impairment  of  bladder  and 
rectal  function ;  rarely  anfirathcsia  in  various  localities.    More  frequent 
are   respiratory    disorders:    attacks   of   dyspnoea    and    Cheyne-Stokea 
breathing.      As    in    oth(T    forms    of   bulbar    paralysis,    ui\controlled 
expression  of  the  emotions  is  frc(juent;  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  inhibition  through  destruction  of  paths  of  control,  especiallyi 
it  has  been  suggested,  those  from  the  cortex  to  the  optic  thalamus. 
Certain  observations  seem   to  show  that  a  bilateral  break  in  tracts 
from  the  cortex  to  the  nuclei  of  ocular  nerves  may  lead  to  disorder 
in  movement  of  the  eyes,  of  such  a  character  tliat  voluntary  control 
is  diflBcult,  whereas  they  may  still  follow  an  object  (Oppenheim  and 
others). 

The  symptoms  usually  first  manif(;st  themselves  after  an  apoplectic 
.attack,  often  slight  in  itself,  but  succeeded  at  varying  intervals  by 
others,  until  finally  the  clinical  picture  is  fully  developed.  Much  more 
rarely  the  disease  progresses  slowly  after  an  acute  onset.  The  outcome 
is  dependent  upon  the  position,  character  and  extent  of  the  arterio* 
sclerotic  process. 

It  is  evident  in  this,  as  in  other  inflammatory  and  degenerative  pro- 
cesses, which  have  been  considered  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  an  abso- 
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lutely  uncomplicated  clinical  type  is  rarely  found.  The  distinction  be- 
tween cerebral  and  cerebrobulbar  forms  is  often  impossible  to  make 
clinically,  and  again  the  relationship  between  these  forms  and  acute 
softening  of  the  bulb  is  often  confused.  Many  unclassified  transitional 
forms  of  bulbar  disease,  dependent  upon  general  arteriosclerosis,  must 
be  recognized,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail,  provided  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  genesis  of  the  symptoms  be  understood. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  outcome  of  pseudobulbar  paralysis  is 
ultimately  fatal,  through  the  increasingly  disastrous  results  of  the  un- 
checked arteriosclerotic  process.  Remissions  are  frequent,  but  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is  progressive,  and  little  can  be  done  by  w^ay  of  treatment, 
beyond  a  careful  regulation  of  the  patient's  life  in  all  particulars,  and 
attention  to  the  details  of  feeding  and  prophylaxis,  as  stated  in  a 
previous  section. 

MYASTHENIA   GRAVIS. 

This  condition  is  also  described  under  the  following  titles:  Erb's 
disease;  asthenic  bulbar  paralysis  (Striimpell)  ;  asthenic  paralysis; 
myasthenia  gravis  pseudo-paralytica  (Jolly)  ;  bulbar  paralysis  without 
discoverable  anatomical  lesion ;  Erb-Goldflam  or  Hoppe-Goldflam  symp- 
tom-complex. 

Although  an  undoubted  case  was  earlier  described  by  Wilks,  the 
credit  of  first  calling  definite  attention  to  this  affection  belongs  to  Erb, 
who,  in  1879,^®  on  a  basis  of  three  cases  described  the  group  of  symp- 
toms, since  known  as  myasthenia  gravis.  He  drew  special  attention  to 
the  symptoms  of  ptosis,  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  of 
the  neck  muscles.  No  autopsy  was  obtainable  in  his  one  case  which 
died;  but  a  bulbar  involvement  was  naturally  suspected,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  objective  signs.  Less  importance  was  attached  to  coincident 
weakness  of  the  tongue,  muscles  of  deglutition  and  extremities.  Mus- 
cular atrophy  suggested  a  chronic  poliencephalitis.  In  1886  Jepdras- 
sik*''  published  a  probable  case  of  the  same  affection,  and  in  1887 
Oppenheim  *®  called  attention  to  a  similar,  if  not  identical,  symptom- 
complex,  which  he  then  regarded  as  unique,  apparently  not  considering 
Erb's  earlier  cases  as  coming  into  the  same  category.  In  Oppenheim's 
case  a  painstaking  post-mortem  examination  showed  no  lesions,  and  the 
affection  was,  therefore,  characterized  as  a  chronic  progressive  neurosis 

"Erb:   Arch.  f.  Psych.,  ix.  336,  1879. 

"  Jendrassik:   Arch.  f.  Psych.,  xvii.  301,  1886. 

"Oppenheim:    Virchow's  Archiv,  cviii.  522,  1887. 
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manifettiiig  itself  emntklljr  ^  tbc  syttiptoms  of  a  gloosof 
labial  paralysis  withoot  atioj^hy.  Goldflani,**  iti  1891,  more  dearij  ds> 
fined  the  condition  hy  laying  i  >  -*  uiiaa  tlie  element  of  mtiacitlar  fatigue 
as  distinguished  from  actual  puralvEk,  a  matter  later  amplified  hj 
Jolly  ^  in  regard  to  electrioil  ahirraiiuue^  which  ho  AoAnvd  as  the  '*  my* 
asthenic  reaction."  These  chiingc^i^  iHin^iit  esientially  iu  a  rapid  tiring 
of  the  muscles  under  strong  faradic  sumuktioui  manifested  by  sb 
increasing  diminution  in  contractility. 

An  important  contribuliun  to  the  geneml  subject  was  made  by 
Hoppe**  in  1892,  from  Opjienheim'a  luboratory,  id  wkieh  be  de^ril«d 
a  case  of  general  motor  weakness^  but  espoctallj  of  the  cranial  nerves* 
of  slow  progression,  in  some  regions  g^>i»g  ou  to  paralysis^  with  elociric&I 
alterations,  but  without  atrophy;  final  fatal  outcome  and  abeolntcly 
negative  post-mortem  findings.  Roppe  considers  this  case  tuii  identical 
with  Erb's,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  complete  absemcc  of  mtiscular 
atrophy.  He  further  questions  the  utilitj  of  the  term  neurosisi  as  Ap- 
plied to  the  condition  by  Oppenbeim,  and  regards  it  as  probably  of 
cortical  origin. 

Since  this  preliminary  work^  which  established  the  disease  on  a 
fairly  firm  basis,  a  very  large  number  of  caaea  have  been  reported^  with 
several  critical  reviews  of  the  subject  tind  ample  bibliographical  lists*** 
The  general  conception  of  the  affection  has  not  been  materially  altered 
by  the  work  of  the  past  few  years,  although  a  certain  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  its  possible  pathological  anatomy  by  Weigertj^^  and  very 
recently  by  Hun  and  his  colkboratorSj  Drs.  George  Blumer  and  Q,  L. 
Strceter,  and  by  Drs.  C.  W.  Burr  and  B.  F.  Stahl. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — According  to  Ilun's  tabulation,  autopsies  in 
thirty-two  cases  have  shown  negative  findings  in  the  nervous  Sjystam  in 
seventeen  cases.  In  the  remaining  cases  lesions  found  in  the 
system  were  slight  recent  hemorrhages,  and  uncertain  changes  in  : 
nerves  and  nuclei  of  the  oblongata,  together  with  certain  abnoimalitieB 
of  development,  which  cannot  be  brought  into  causal  relationship  with 
the  clinical  course  of  the  disease.  Findings  outside  the  nervous  system 
are  probably  of  more  significance ;   in  fact,  there  is  small  evidence  to 

'*Goldflam:  Ncurolog.  Ctb.,  x.  162,  1891;  also  Deuts.  Zeitsch.  f.  HferreahdUL, 
iv.  312,  1893. 

» JoUy:    Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  xxxii.  1,  1896. 

"Hoppe:    Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  xxix.  332,  1892. 

"  The  more  important  of  these  are  Campbell  and  Bramwell :  Brain,  xxiiL  STT* 
1900;  Myers:  Jour,  of  Pathol,  and  Bacteriol.,  viii.  306,  1903;  Hun:  Albaiqr 
Medical  Annals,  xxv,  28,  1904  (124  references). 

"Weigert:    Xeurolog.  Ctb.,  xx.  697,  1901. 
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show  that  a  primary  affection  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  symptoms  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  affec- 
tion. Weigert's  observation,  made  in  1901,  is  possibly  of  importance 
in  the  light  of  certain  other  similar  findings,  and  especially  of  Hun's, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  In  a  case  of  myasthenia  gravis  Wei- 
gert,  in  a  routine  post-mortem  examination,  found  an  extensive  infiltra- 
tion of  the  muscles  with  lymphoid  cells,  which  he  regarded  as  metastases 
of  a  malignant  tumor  of  the  thjTnus,  of  lympho-sarcomatous  character. 
The  appearances  were  so  striking  in  this  case  that  Weigert  was  inclined 
to  think  that  had  similar  changes  been  present  in  all  previous  cases,  they 
could  not  have  been  overlooked,  and,  therefore,  that  one  is  not  justified 
in  assuming  that  such  a  lesion  is  the  constant  cause  of  myasthenia. 
Hun  has  recently  described  a  case  identical  with  Weigert's,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  observations  of  similar 
character  made  by  Link,  Oppenheim  and  Goldflam,  strongly  advocates 
the  theory  that  the  secret  of  the  pathological  anatomy  probably  lies  in 
these  or  closely  analogous  alterations.  A  very  similar  condition  has 
recently  been  reported  by  Burr  and  Stahl  before  the  Philadelphia  Neu- 
rological Society,  and  Burr  still  further  discusses  the  subject  in  the 
Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  for  March,  1905.  The  final 
explanation  of  the  muscular  weakness  and  myasthenic  reaction  Hun 
seeks  in  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  muscle  end-plates,  brought 
about  by  interference  with  the  lymph  circulation  in  the  muscles.  To 
explain  the  cause  of  the  infiltration  of  the  muscles  with  lymphoid  cells 
carries  one  wholly  into  the  field  of  speculation  and  requires  no  discus- 
sion here. 

Sjrmptomatology. — The  disease  is  ordinarily  insidious  in  onset,  and 
characterized  essentially  by  weakness  and  rapid  tiring  of  muscles.  In 
nearly  one-half  the  reported  cases,  according  to  Hun,^^  ptosis  is  a  very 
early  symptom.  In  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ocular  palsy,  either 
ptosis,  or  diplegia,  occurred  as  the  earliest  symptom.  In  a  smaller  pro- 
portion, twenty-three  per  cent.,  involvement  of  the  facial,  hypoglossal 
and  accessory  nerves  was  the  first  s^-mptom.  A  somewhat  larger  number 
of  cases  gave  as  the  earliest  sign  of  the  disease  weakness  of  the  arms  or 
legs  or  both.  As  the  disease  develops  the  usual  characteristic  picture  is 
double  ptosis,  double  facial  paresis,  paralysis  of  the  bulbar  nerves,  asso- 
ciated with  dyspnoea,  and  general  bodily  weakness.  Among  these  symp- 
toms the  ocular  palsies  occupy  probably  the  most  conspicuous  place,  and 

"Hun's  paper,  loc.  cit.,  contains  a  most  valuable  analysis  of  earlier  cases  in 
their  various  aspects. 


of  indiTidnal  ijmplMiii  {MoAb  it  tbe  tuciii  fnpqofmt,  o&mrTing  moMt  m 
later  in  upward  of  aifhij-fivi*  per  n*iii-  of  all  pamg,     Voricini  ejrtemal 
mnaclat  of  the  eye  ar»  abo  frw|iii?Qtlir  ihtuItpiI,  bttt  the  iBtprtuiI  mmda^ 
goveming  the  pupil  are  wwr  ^l^^lv  indnd^d  iit  tbo  totMcuLar  ^maaiaiien 
Wilhrand  and  Socni^rr'^  in  an  aaalTfis  of  tat^thrve^  caiot  ind 
diplegia  in  fonrteenf   ci{ih«luitr»o|>lcgia  exterior  in  nine*;    wcakneti  «f 
the  sphincter  iridis  and  eiljair  nmsdi^  m  one;    uoilareral  pHms  m 
three;  bilaterftl  ptoeiis  in  twenty  nine;   [UtftuilKatioo  in  the  dlstTtiiDiian 
of  the  facial  nerve,  a  number  involring  the  orbienlAris  ocnil,  m  cnren] 
five.    Oowera  *•  has  recenlly  cilbd  fpecial  attention  to  the  affection 
the  eye  muBcIea  in  conniption  with  a  itndy  of  fhree  personal  caaes.    At 
first  sight  the  ophthaIrii(ijik*gjji  iiinulali.*«  the  rariL4ir  dne  to  nuclear  do- 
generation,  but  the  differenced  are  pmbablr  viigtiifiaint     fii  the  tnyas^ 
thenic  form,  the  musclet  moving  the  eyeball  downward  are  Ic^s  lUTolred 
than  those  moving  it  upward^  the  lateral  muacW  are  constantly  bat 
irregularly  involved,  but  differing  io  degree  in  associated  muBelee  and 
also  showing  striking  variiition^  at  different  times.     There  is  no  corre- 
spondence in  some  of  the  cases  between  the  degree  of  ptosis  and  ibe  im- 
pairment of  upward  luoveuient!*  of  the  eyes.     The  nrbicnlariis  palpe- 
brarum is  often  included  in  the  weakness,  and  the  frontalis  may  he. 
Gowers  also  draws  attention  to  ii  charjicteristie  facial  expression,  which 
he  calls  the  "nasal  smile/'  brought  abcmt  by  a  failure  of  the  normal 
movement  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  the  furrow  eauded  by  the  attempt       ■ 
to  smile  being  wholly  confined  to  the  upper  lip,  and  ceasing  towards  the  ^M 
corners  of  the  mouth.    The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  a  weakness  of  the 
levator  labii  superioris. 

The  involvement  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve,  in 
is  a  frequent  sign,  giving  rise  to  so-called  facial  diplegia.  The 
of  mastication,  speech,  deglutition  and  phonation  may  all  be  weak^  and 
these  disabilities,  if  conjoined  with  weakness  of  the  neek,  body,  ati^ 
extremity  muscles,  reduce  the  patient  to  a  condition  of  praotioal  help- 
lessness. The  face  is  expressionless,  the  eyes  partially  dosed,  the  Java 
are  moved  weakly,  speech  is  impossible,  swallowing  is  difficult  the  head 
cannot  be  voluntarily  supported,  dyspnoea  may  come  on,  and  Ihe  akeletal 
muscles  be  too  weak  to  hold  the  body  erect. 

In  spite  of  such  a  wide  distribution  of  symptoms,  the  conditioa  ia 
in  every  instance  due  to  a  rapid  tiring  of  the  muscles,  associated  aa  the 


-Wilbrsnd  and  Saenger:    Neurologie  des  AugM,  1899. 
-Gowers:   Clinical  Uetuna,  Blaldaton,  1904,  Leetare  on  Ifyattlieiiia  ui 
thalmoplcgi^^f  p.  221. 
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process  develops  with  more  or  less  persistent  weakness.  As  a  rule  those 
muscles  which  are  most  constantly  in  use  show  the  greatest  weakness  as  a 
result  of  tiring,  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  The 
order  of  involvement  of  the  muscles  is  also  not  always  as  given  above, 
beginning  in  the  eyes,  and  extending  gradually  downward.  The  reverse 
may  occur,  and  not  infrequently  the  distribution  of  the  weakness  is 
wholly  irregular. 

The  association  of  weakness  and  abnormally  rapid  tiring  of  muscles 
on  use  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  sjTnptom  of  the  disease.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  peculiar  action  of  the  affected  muscles  on  elec- 
trical stimulation,  first  carefully  studied  by  Jolly.  This  so-called  "  my- 
asthenic reaction"  consists  in  a  rapid  diminution  in  contractility  when 
stimulated  by  a  tetanizing  faradic  current.  The  galvanic  current  has  a 
much  less  tiring  effect  according  to  most  observers,  although  opinions  on 
this  point  are  not  altogether  uniform.  Reaction  of  degeneration  does 
not  occur,  and  muscular  atrophy  forms  no  part  of  the  clinical  picture. 
The  relation  between  voluntary  and  electrical  (faradic)  contraction  of 
the  muscles  remains  undetermined.  Jolly  found  that  exhaustion  took 
place  when  the  muscles  were  voluntarily  contracted,  in  the  same  degree 
as  when  electrically  stimulated ;  others  have  had  a  different  experience. 
The  myasthenic  reaction,  though  not  constant,  occurs  in  some  form  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases.  In  fatigue  brought  about  by  other  causes, 
and  in  certain  cerebral  and*  spinal  diseases,  an  electrical  reaction  similar 
to  that  occurring  in  myasthenia  has  been  described,  but  the  reaction, 
nevertheless,  remains  a  characteristic  and  striking  feature  of  the  disease. 

The  sensibility  is  not  disturbed  in  the  affection,  and  the  mental 
faculties  remain  unimpaired.  The  knee-jerks  at  times  show  a  tendency 
to  exhaustion;  the  sphincters  are  not  involved.  Xaturally  a  great 
variety  in  the  extent,  grouping  and  degree  of  the  muscular  exhaustion 
leads  to  much  diversity  in  the  clinical  picture.  In  general,  the  combina- 
tion of  cranial  nerve  weakness,  and  especially  ptosis  with  accompanying 
weakness  of  the  skeletal  muscles;  absence  of  muscular  atrophy,  with 
unaltered  electrical  reaction,  apart  from  rapid  tiring  on  faradic  stimula- 
tion ;  tendency  to  variations  from  time  to  time ;  unimpaired  sensibility 
and  freedom  from  mental  defect,  form  a  symptom-complex  which  is 
found  in  no  other  condition. 

Etiology  and  Course. — The  disease  ordinarily  occurs  in  young  adults, 
without  reference  to  sex  or  hereditary  influences.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity in  the  various  conditions  which  have  been  described  antecedent 
to  the  actual  appearance  of  the  disease.  Even  if  the  finding  of  a 
lymphoid  infiltration  of  the  muscles  with  disordered  lymphatic  circula- 
tion be  regarded  as  etiologically  significant,  the  ultimate  cause  still 
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n-iimifi-  •il.Miin-.     'I'l*  miv  that  tlif  afTfoCiou  is  due  to  a  toxiemia  is  ndier 

fii  n-!nfr  rhi-  iini-iioii  rlum  i.ffer  a  s4»Iiition. 

Il.r  i.ii-if  iif  tIu*  iIiHsisr  is  usuallv  iiiisifJioiid.  and  its  coarse  alow, 
t'ffrii  uitli  iiiarkr.l  n-iiiissinns  fnlluwfd   Iiv  exacorhations.     Successive 
^'pHip-  ..f  nni-rl.-^  jin-  iisiuilly  iiivijlwil.  ofren  irregiilarlv.     Temporanr 
inipniviiiMiit  m;iv  lakr  jiIjki*  fi»r  iimritlis  or  wen  vears,  with  iinal  relapse 
it»  tin-  fMrniiT  III-  III  a  uorM*  roiiditioii.     Variabilitv  in  the  derelopment 
"t  -\  iiipfi.fii"*  i-  ««i.  «'iiii-f:ifit  a  f«'atnri»  nf  tin*  disoaso  as  t«>  be  of  great 
iiii|">rr:iiii-r  in  f)i«-  iiia;rii"-'i'>.     In  iiiiu'ty-c*i;;lit  of  the  tabulated  caies  the 
iiitiM-i'\  i.f  till-  -\iMj'itnii-i  varir<l  frnm  «lay  to  day  and  in  sixteen  only 
\\M-  ilii-  I T'-M, ■,...;,,,,  ^ira<iy.     A  fi'w  ras<*>  have  lieen  deserilied  in  wbich 
till-  •■I'll  ua*  aiMiii'.  a  hi  I  tlir  dis<>aso  fully  dc'veloj)e<l  in  the  course  of  a 
t'lv.    unk-:    i|ii-i-  nrr.  liowrviT,  wholly  exceptional.      Death  has  ter- 
inl:.;iii'l  iln-  a!r««f i- -ii  ill  sniiirfliiiijr  li'^s  tliaii  fifty  jx?r  cent-  of  reported 
ra-r   ;    a  -::;;ill  nnMiI'i-r,  <cv<'n,  :iro  ri'^ardcd  as  cured,  and  the  others, 
I:M\    I'.  I  fi  .  ']•  •.!"  .'iir  liiiihlriMl  and  fuiirtwn,  are  still  living. 

Treatment.  I  hr  r-r-ntial  of  trcatiiHMit  is  tlio  avoidanoe  of  muscular 
t'.iti:".:i .  I:i  -iri"U><  i-a-i<  tlir  patient  should  Ik'  kept  in  bed,  and  warned 
.iiMii:  !  «  \.  i-i-ii  .•!"  ;iiiy  -'Ut.  Khrtricitv  should  be  applied  with  great 
.■:ii.".  i  .  ;iT;i!  -.Mh .iisi/at Ion  i^  advisaldo.  Opjwnheim  quotes  a  case 
i;i    nJm.'Ii   :i    I'.iiiil   ..iiii-Miiii-    I'ollownl   an   attoiupt  at  artificial  feeding. 

Ti..-  I" !  -h'.n!.!  !■.  "\  MI.  h  :i  cliaractrr  that  thocflfort  of  swallowing  may 

l.r  n  .lii.-i-.l  I"  :i  i:ii'.;!i:;r.iii ;  ilic  possiliility  of  sudden  death  from  suffoca- 
ii..n  ■•li..nl.l  1=1- I-.. 11., ■  ill  i;.!!;.l.  In  inilJtT  cases  loss  care  is  required,  but 
ilii-  n-  w'.'  -  i.i'l.c  I"..  .!'i;ii'..  ■!  ;irr  h.-i  of  >\\r\i  a  charaetcr  as  to  warrant  the 
li.-j-r  !:..it  ill,-  ,-. .1,1^,  ..;■  ;!  ,  .;1m  M-r  f[\u  \\v  t's-rntially  modified.  Appro- 
j»ri:il«-  J-'!.:.'  a:.'l  :■•  :.,  r.si  i.\;'.Irni.'  ami  syniptouialic  treatment  will  ac- 
ronij'll-li    "'nirilii:-:'  !..\\;ir»l  ilir  anu'liorat ion  «»f  the  general  condition. 

PARALYZING   VKRTIGO    (GERLIER'S   DISEASE). 

Till-  .ll-Mi-.l.-r  !x!;..\Mi  :i-  I*ar:ily;'.inu-  \'crtiiro.  or  Cfcrlier's  Disease,  was 
lir-t  .irrril^-l  l-\  ;i  S\\  1  -  |'liv-l.'i:in,  ( Ic'rlicT,-*  in  I'^sT.  Since  that  time 
lir  liii-  .'.'!:;  lil'i;;.-.!  a  -.rlr-  m1"  ariii-K's.  anij»lil'yini:  his  first  detailed 
ili-.-ripl  i,'M  i-jM-.'i;i!l_v  .«m  ilir  cliniral  s'nlr.  I>avid,-"**  Ilaltenhoff,-® 
Ivpri-Mn,""    !.a«l:n:ir,  ■'    an«l   Sul/.rr '"-  liavr  niadr  coniniunieations  of  less 


t;,tlu»  :    i;.\.  M.-.l.  til'  i.i  Sui^M'  i;.'in:iii,li-.  vii.  1.  Ji'iO.  1SS7:    idem.  viii.  22.  80. 

ISss.    i.i.Mti.  \i    •.*Hl, l^'.M. 

"P.iMil:      \U\.    Mi-il.   ilr   l;i    SuixM*   KoilKllulf.  \ii.   I'm.    ISST. 
-  Il.«ll.?i»i».ll:      I'o-:..    M,m1..   \\.   :^\:\    1SS7. 
■lYt>t»":     1''-^     '^'«d.  ill-  I.i  Mii-M'  i:oiii;»iul»-.  i\.  ;iS.   ISSO. 
'  I  .itl.unr      riitiiJil  him-.!.     Uniin.  \ii.  i^'M,  IS'IO. 
■Snl/iMT    lvr\.  Mill,  ill*  1:1  Suisse  KoiiiaiuK'.  xiii.  tiJ^'i.  1SJ»3. 
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importance  on  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  subject  or  in  criticism  of  Ger- 
lier's  views. 

The  affection  has  been  observed  in  Europe  only  in  CoUex,  a  canton 
of  Geneva,  and  in  seven  surrounding  hamlets.  Its  victims  are  workers 
in  the  fields,  and  particularly  cowherds.  Vigorous  men  in  the  early 
period  of  life  are  attacked,  during  the  summer  months  only,  and  those 
exposed  to  the  worst  hygienic  conditions  are  usually  the  first  and  most 
seriously  afflicted. 

Ssrmptomatology. — Three  symptoms  are  characteristic;  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  neck,  muscular  weakness  and  ocular  disorders.  These 
may  be  variously  combined,  and  occur  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
in  the  same  person  at  different  times  or  in  different  persons.  Vertigo, 
as  ordinarily  understood,  is  a  less  conspicuous  symptom. 

The  neck  pain  is  described  as  a  sense  of  constriction,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  torticollis,  the  pain  often  radiating  to  the  back.  The  muscular 
weakness  is  confined  to  those  muscles  normally  under  control  of  the 
will,  and  the  extensors  are  more  commonly  affected  than  the  flexors. 
The  neck  muscles  are  usually  involved,  but  unsymmetrically  on  the  two 
sides.  The  disturbance  of  the  eyes  is  characterized  by  ptosis,  usually 
unequal  in  the  two  eyes  and  of  varying  degree.  This  is  not  accompanied 
by  strabismus,  or  palsy  either  of  the  external  or  internal  ocular  muscles, 
and  there  is  at  times  a  diminution  in  the  visual  fields.  The  fundus  has 
apparently  not  been  extensively  examined,  but  so  far  as  they  have  gone 
the  ophthalmoscopic  findings  are  negative,  with  the  exception  of  an 
observation  of  Eperon,  in  which  he  found  papillary  hyperemia  and 
retinal  hemorrhage,  and  a  similar  finding  by  Sulzer.  A  subjective  sen- 
sation of  clouding  of  vision,  preceding  the  onset  of  ptosis,  accompanied 
by  diplegia,  and  vertigo,  rarely  circular  in  character,  often  occurs. 

A  typical  attack  may  be  described  as  follows:  The  patient,  pre- 
viously well,  is  suddenly  attacked  by  pain  in  the  neck  and  back;  his 
sight  is  clouded  to  the  point  of  temporary  blindness;  ptosis  develops 
rapidly  along  with  general  weakness  of  neck  and  body  muscles ;  stand- 
ing erect  becomes  difficult ;  he  reels  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  drunk- 
enness. After  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  minutes,  complete  recovery 
takes  place.  During  an  attack  the  tendon  reflexes  are  preserved,  at 
times  increased;  the  skin  sensibility  is  intact,  false  trismus  occurs, 
swallowing  is  often  impossible,  and  general  motor  weakness  dominates 
the  clinical  picture.  The  head  often  falls  forward  on  the  chest,  due  to 
weakness  of  the  neck  muscles,  which,  with  the  ptosis  cutting  off  vision, 
renders  the  patient  for  the  time  being  wholly  helpless.  Nausea  does  not 
occur.    Many  of  the  attacks  are  very  slight  and  merely  momentarily  in- 
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r^— XoChing  defiaile  is  fca^vm  of  ih* 
Gcrlier  wm  of  the  opinioOy  thnn||h  It  mm 
timt  inttmndi  m  pwMinto  voffciiig  mod  i 
affeetedy  the  eanae  wm  to  be  ioo^t  in  an  mS&^&Bm  wf  ^mimmmy*  miw 
nctiYe  in  the  wmrm  months  of  sommrr,  deriiirf  hmm  tti»  sbS  mi  thi 
stables.  The  malady  has  been  shown  to  be  icssoml,  alvmjs  eke^sd  If 
the  onset  of  oold  weather;  the  attiirkji,  farthefmore,  memr  iMifTj  with 
striking  regularity  in  the  aftemoou,  ceaiiof  aboat  an  I 
Their  are,  however,  unaffected  by  the  admitLtatradiai  of  < 
are  induced  by  excitement,  brilliant  lig^Iii,  by  gmag  isedlj  at  mm,  \ 
or  by  the  contemplation  of  a  wide  fpace.  T^dsme  regards  the  < 
as  hysterical,  and  wholly  due  to  «ugpation.  This  Oeriier  rather  m- 
dignantly  denies,  giving  as  a  conchLHire  aifniDenl  the  ia^  that  he  ba 
observed  the  same  attacks  in  cats,  wlui;!b  pr^itmably  sie  not  suggestible. 
Epercin  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  stiacks  tu  a  useiiiagMl  hji^wifiTSt 
possibly  allied  to  sunstroke ;  Sulzer  considers  the  poABlbility  of  lesions  of 
the  occipital  loljcs,  accompanied  by  descenditig  neuritis  of  the  optie 
nerves. 

Miura  in  1897  descriljed  a  similar  affection  oerarring  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Japan,  to  which  he  gnrc  the  name  "  KubiisiprL'*  The 
clouding  of  vision  he  regarded  as  a  nervotift  sstheuopiaf  and  ihe  diplagia 
present  in  his  cases  as  an  insufficionoj  or  paresb  of  the  internal  recti. 
The  iK>ssiblc  relationship  of  these  corii^itioiis  witli  nfitbenicTruni  :r  paral- 
ysis, and  2l\w)  with  tho  rare  family  periodic  paralysis,  ahonld  he  bama 
in  mind. 

Treatment — Iodide  of  potash,  cold  bathing,  and  generally  imptofod 
hygiene  have  been  rcx'ommcnded.  The  disease  is  never  fatal,  and  is 
invariably  terminated  by  the  onset  of  cold  weather. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

AETEEIOSCLEEOSIS ;  MULTIPLE  SCLEBOSIS;  PSEUDOSCLE- 
ROSIS; DIFFUSE  SCLEROSIS;  FRIEDREICH'S  DISEASE; 
PARALYSIS  AGITANS. 

By  WILIAM  HIR8CH,  M.D. 

ARTERIOSCLEROSIS. 

According  to  our  present  views,  arteriosclerosis  forms  merely  a 
part  of  a  general  angiosclerosis, — i,e,,  an  affection  of  the  entire  vascular 
system,  which  may  be  due  either  to  a  general  regressive  metamorpho- 
siSy  to  the  influence  of  toxic  agents,  or  to  congenital  abnormalities  in  the 
structure  of  the  vessels.  Inasmuch  as  the  integrity  of  every  organ 
depends  on  its  proper  nutrition  and  blood  supply,  and  this  again  is 
dependent  on  an  unimpaired  vascular  system,  it  is  evident  that  arterio- 
sclerosis is  apt  to  produce  morbid  changes  in  any  and  every  part  of 
the  body. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  arteriosclerosis  the  affections  of  the 
various  organs  consist  merely  of  functional  disturbances,  such  as  irreg- 
ularities in  circulation  are  apt  to  produce.  But  as  soon  as  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  blood-vessels  become  more  marked,  and  consequently  the 
circulatory  disturbances  more  severe,  the  various  organs  are  apt  to 
become  subject  to  organic  diseases. 

The  functional  disturbances  which  a  general  arteriosclerosis  is  apt 
to  produce  in  the  eye  correspond  to  analogous  symptoms  in  other  organs. 
The  muscles  are  easily  fatigued  and  are  lacking  in  endurance  and 
power  of  resistance.  Patients  complain  of  difficulty  in  reading  or  of 
headaches  after  using  the  eyes,  in  spite  of  normal  or  by  glasses  cor- 
rected lenses.  Besides  these  disturbances  in  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence, the  diminution  of  muscular  tonus  may  manifest  itself  by 
slight  difficulties  in  moving  the  eyeballs,  by  incomplete  and  transitory 
ptosis,  or  by  slight  nystagmus,  especially  in  horizontal  movements  of 
the  eyes. 

Arteries  which  are  undergoing  sclerotic  changes  are  subject  to  such 
functional  disturbances  as  spasm  and  temporary  paralysis.  The  well- 
known  symptom  of  a  temporary  scintillating  scotoma  is  in  all  proba- 
bility produced  by  a  spasm  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the  cortical 
lobe.     Such  spasms  may  occur  also  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina, 
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and  the  intensity  and  rapidity  of  the  increasing  pressure.  The  atrophy 
may  be  confined  to  one  gronp  of  fibres,  like  the  "crossed,"  the  " non- 
crossed/'  or  the  "'  papillo-niacular'"  fibres,  and  in  some  cases  it  mi^t 
be  possible  to  recognize  aj>proxiniatcly  the  seat  of  the  pressure  from  the 
fibres  involved  in  the  atrophic  process. 

The  prolongation  of  the  bony  part  of  the  optic  canal  within  the 
cranial  cavity  is  formed  by  a  ring  of  thick,  fibrous  connective  tissue. 
This  ring  is  covered  by  the  dura  niator,  which  near  the  optic  foramen 
forms  a  tensely  ntrctched  free  margin.  The  base  of  the  intracranial 
portion  of  the  canal  is  formed  by  the  internal  carotid  artery.  .  If, 
therefore,  this  artery  becomes  hardened  and  considerably  enlarged  in 
diameter,  it  may  push  both  oj)tic  nerves  upward  and  forward  against 
the  hard  margin  of  the  dura  mater,  crushing  and  destroying  both 
nerves. 

A  sclerotic  process  in  the  carotid  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  circle  of 
Willis  is,  of  course,  apt  to  produce  atrophy  of  one  or  both  optic  nerves 
by  exerting  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  chiasma.  It  is  evident  that 
eventually  under  suitable  conditions  the  various  forms  of  hemianopsia 
may  be  produced  by  a  corresi^nding  pressure. 

So,  then,  wc  see  that  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  may  affect 
the  optic  nerves  in  numennis  ways.  Wc  may  have  partial  or  com- 
plete blindness  in  one  or  lK)th  eyes ;  we  may  have  a  narrowing  of  the 
visual  field  or  central  scotoma;  wc  may  have  hemianopsia  or  ambly- 
opia. Any  of  these  conditions  may  occur  during  the  course  of  a  general 
arteriosclerosis,  and  most  cases  of  so-callod  ''  spontaneous  optic  atrophy 
of  old  age"  are  oviikMilly  due  to  a  sclerotic  process  in  the  cerobral 
arteries. 

Arteriosclerosis  lias  boon  r(\irnr(lo(l  as  a  cause  of  quite  a  number  of 
diseases  of  the  eye.  We  will  only  mention  these  conditions  hero. 
Aliohol  and  his  ]>upils  have  held  that  cataract  can  be  produced  by 
sclerosis  of  the  carotid  artery.  Accord inji:  to  some  authors,  glaucoma 
is  produced  by  a  general  arteriosclerosis  and  the  consequent  disturbances 
in  the  circulation.  Embolism  of  tlie  central  artery  may  be  due  to  a 
sclerosis  of  vessels  l)elonging  to  (piile  a  different  region  of  the  body. 
A  disease  which  only  recently  has  Ix^en  described  more  accurately,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  in  close  relation  to  arteriosclerosis,  is  "  reti- 
nitis circinata." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  arteriosclerosis  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  etiological  factors  in  the  production  of  diseases  in  general, 
and  the  more  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  advances  the  more  we  will 
appreciate  this  important  fact. 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS;    PSEUDOSCLEROSIS; 
DIFFUSE  SCLEROSIS. 

The  optic  nerve  is  affe<?tetl  in  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
multiple  sclerosis,  and,  if  we  consider  that  the  changes  in  the  optic 
disk  may  eonstitiite  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  disease,  or 
may  even  precede  all  other  symptoms  by  several  years,  we  will  readily 
appreciate  the  great  diagnostic  value  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  findings 
in  this  disorder. 

In  order  fully  to  nnderatand  the  nature  of  the  various  afifections 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  multiple  sclerosis,  we  must  alwa^^s  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  is  not  a  nerve  in  the  same  sense  as  the 


Tirj,  1.— Multiple  sclerosU,  ihowlng  u  Bcleratlc  area  In  the  oculomotor  ©ufleas.    {Case  of  Dr.  Spillpr. ) 

other  peripheral  nerves,  but  forms  a  part  of  the  brain,  so  that  it  would 
be  much  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  optic  tract  ratlier  than  of  the 
optic  nerve,  even  in  its  most  peripheral  jiarts. 

The  optic  nerve  represents  a  system  of  neurones,  and  corre82>onds 
in  every  respect  to  other  systems,  such  as  the  posterior  columns  or  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  and  its  affections  in  the  various  diseases  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  affections  of  the  other 
systems.    In  locomotor  ataxia,  for  instance,  the  system  becomes  affected 

Kas  such,  as  a  unit.  The  posterior  columns  degenerate  as  a  system,  and, 
if  the  optic  nerve  is  affected  at  all,  it  degenerates  also  as  a  systoni,  under- 
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going  comi)letc  atrophy.  Multiple  sclerosis,  however,  is  not  a  Bysteinie 
disease.  Xo  systein  is  affected  as  such.  The  multiple  plaques  are  dis- 
tributed indiscriminately  through  the  entire  brain  and  cord,  regardless 
of  any  order  or  system.  One  plaque  may  reach  from  one  system  to  tlie 
other,  destroying  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  The  posterior  col- 
umns may  be  aiTe(*tcd  at  various  levels,  but  they  are  not  apt  to  be  either 
more  or  less  aflFcctcd  than  any  other  system.  According  to  this  character 
of  tlie  disease,  every  system  is  more  or  less  afFected  in  multiple  sclerosis, 
but  no  system  is  afT(M*ted  entirely  throughout  its  course  as  is  the  case  in 
the  systemic  diseases. 

The  optic  atro})hy  in  multiple  sclerosis  is,  therefore,  very  di£Ferent 
from  that  in  hx^omotor  ataxia.  In  the  latter  disease  the  affection  is 
symmetrical,  it  progresses  slowly  but  surely,  and  ends  invariably  in 
complete  atrojjiy  of  l)oth  nerves.  The  atrophy  is  from  the  start 
equally  distributed  over  the  entire  disk.  In  multiple  sclerosis,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  atrophy  is  hardly  ever  complete.  There  is  either  a 
partial  atrophy  distributed  equally  over  the  entire  disk  or  a  partial 
atrophy  confined  to  its  temporal  half.  The  affection  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases  remains  one-sided.  The  morbid  process  may  reach  a 
certain  stage  and  then  remain  stationary  for  a  long  time.  The  atrophic 
process  never  produces  complete  blindness  in  multiple  sclerosis.  On 
the  contrary,  an  improvenieut  has  been  reported  in  50  per  cent,  of  the 
casc\s.     Occasioujilly  even  a  resiliutio  ad  integrum  has  been  observed. 

In  some  cases  there  was  an  optic  neuritis  either  one-sided  or  bilat- 
eral. Sometimes  the  oj)tie  atroj)liy  shows  traces  of  a  previous  neuritis, 
so  that  it  can  l)e  assumed  that  in  a  certain  iwrceutage  the  atropUy  is  a 
secondary  condition  to  a  primary  neuritis. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  fliidinir  nftcn  seems  not  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  real  condition  nf  tlic  optic  nerve.  On  the  one  hand  there  are 
cases  in  whi<*h  vision  seems  to  1k'  considerably  impaired  in  spite  of 
an  absolutely  negative  ophtlialnioscopic  j»ictiire,  and  on  the  other  hand 
tlie  disk  may  appear  consi<leral)ly  atroi)liie<l  and  still  the  power  of 
vision  not  he  «liniinished  in  a  (le«rree  wliicli  one  would  expect. 

This  peculiarity,  as  well  as  tlic^  (jtlier  irrcixularities  described  above, 
can  easily  1h'  <'xplaine»l  by  the  anatomical  nature  of  the  disease.  A 
I)la<pH»  may  destroy  consitlerahh^  substance  of  the  nerve  without  affect- 
ing the  parts  in  the  iniuuMliate  neighl.>orhood  of  the  retina,  thus  offering 
the  clinical  i>ictiire  <>f  a  retrobulbar  neuritis.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
afTection  of  the  retinal  part  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not  indicate  its 
entire  condition,  as  it  does  in  other  cases  of  atrophy. 

Of  clinical  significa"      '     ^ptic  atrojdiy  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  the 
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irregular,  atypical  behavior  of  the  visual  field.  There  is  no  Jiomo- 
geneoas  narrowing,  as  in  eases  of  tabes,  but  a  most  irregular  constric- 
tion of  the  peripheral  line.  There  may  be  a  central  scotoma  or  a  com- 
bination of  this  with  an  irregiilar  narrowing  of  the  field.  In  a  few 
^caBes  an  annnlar-sliaped  scotoma  has  been  found,  and  in  other  rare 
instances  small  parts  of  the  periphery  were  alone  preserved  while  the 
function  of  all  the  rest  of  the  nerve  had  been  lost.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  central  scotoma  only  for  colors,  or  in  sqme  cases  a  general  achroma- 
topsia. 


Fio,  2.-^1111]  dpte 


of  tbe  optic  oerve.    ( Oiae  of  Dr.  SpUler.  > 


Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  is  a  comparatively  frequent 
symptom  in  multiple  sclerosis,  the  various  statistics  showing  an  aver- 
age of  about  20  per  cent.  The  nature  of  the  paralysis  is  always  that  of 
a  central  lesion,  characterized  by  a  conjugate  paralysis,  paralysis  of 
convergence,  and  the  impairment  of  isolated  muscles* 

The  paralysis  itself  is  mostly  an  incomplete  one,  and  its  clinical 
course  is  characterized  by  manifold  changes,  such  as  improvements, 
exacerbations,  intennissions,  and  relapses.  The  irregularity  and  the 
atypical  course,  therefore,  correspond  exactly  to  the  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  The  latter  differs,  however,  from  the  nerves  of 
the  eye-muscles  by  its  frequent  peripheral  lesions,  the  olher  nerve- 
trunks  being  affected  only  very  rarely  in  multiple  sclerosis.  Here  again 
the  optic  nerve  behaves  like  a  part  of  the  brain,  differing  also  in  this 
respect  from  all  the  true  peripheral  nerves. 

Paralysis  of  the  abducens  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent  affection. 
Then  follows  the  oculomotorius,  which,  however,  is  always  affected  only 
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partially  and  incom})letcly ;  a  complete  paralysis  of  all  brancheB  of  tlia 
oculomotorius,  such  as  is  seen  in  affections  of  the  trunk  of  thia  nerve^ 
hardly  ever  occurs  in  multi})le  sclerosis.  Of  the  conjugate  movements 
those  to  right  and  left  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  vertical 
movements  of  the  eyeliall. 

There  may  I>e  <listurbances  in  the  movements  of  convergence.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  tlie  r(*cti  extcrni  apjx^ar  impaired  in  this  function, 
while  in  other  functions,  such  as  the  conjugate  lateral  movements^ 
they  seem  to  be  entirely  intact.  This  shows  very  plainly  the  central 
nature  of  the  lesion. 

Ptosis  has  been  observed  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  but,  like  the 
other  affections,  offers  the  character  of  incompleteness.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently unilateral  than  bilateral,  and  is  often  associated  with  double 
vision  or  other  disturbances  of  sight. 

Partial  paralysis  and  disturlninces  in  the  function  of  the  eye  muft- 
cles  may  be  produced  by  cortical,  subcortical,  nuclear,  and  fascicular 
lesions,  according  to  the  localization  of  the  sclerotic  plaques,  and  we 
must  admit  that  in  a  great  many  instances  we  are  still  unable  to  localize 
the  lesion  accurately  from  its  clinical  manifestations.- 

A  symptom  to  whicli  a  great  diagnostic  importance  is  generally 
attached  in  multiple  sclerosis  is  nystagmus.  Here  we  have  to  distin- 
guish Ixitwoon  the  nystagmus  proper,  a  condition  in  which  the  eyeballs 
are  iu  constant  motion,  and  tlic  so-called  "  intentional  nystagmus,"  or 
"nystagmus  of  motion,"  in  which  the  oscillatory  movements  do  not 
take  place  when  the  eyol»alls  are  at  rest,  but  only  when  they  are  turned 
towards  an  object,  esi)ccially  at  the  end  of  tlie  horizontal  movements. 
It  is  tlie  latter  form  which  wc  find  most  frequently  in  multiple 
sclerosis.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  slight  oscillatory  horizontal  motions 
of  the  eyeballs  after  a  sudden  extreme  lateral  movement  may  occur 
also  in  hysterical  or  even  normal  individuals,  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  symptom,  or  at  least  confine 
its  diagnostic  value  to  the  more  marked  cases.  Sometimes  the  twitch- 
ing of  the  eyel^alls  takes  j)laee  only  with  the  horizontal  motions,  while 
in  other  cases  every  motion,  even  vertical  ones,  may  be  accompanied  by 
this  phenomenon. 

Quite  a  number  of  theories  have  been  offered  to  explain  this  peculiar 
symptom  of  the  disease,  of  which  we  will  mention  only  the  most 
important. 

Some  authors  regard  the  nystagmus  of  multiple  sclerosis  analogous 
to  the  intentional  tremor  of  the  extremities,  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the 
centres  of  association  or  to  an  affection  of  the  peripheral  nerves.   Others 
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explain  the  nystagmus  hy  a  disturbauco  in  the  equilibrium,  due  to  the 
insufficiency  of  certain  groups  of  muscles.  Aeoording  to  an  other  theory 
the  nystagmus  is  produced  by  a  diminution  of  the  tonus  of  the  muscles, 
the  iunervatiuns  from  the  centres  being  interrupted  and  impaired  by 
the  various  sclerotic  lesions. 

Wbatever  the  true  cause  of  the  nystagmus  may  be,  so  tnuch  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  located  in  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  brain  or  in 
the  medulla  obluugata.  The  V!irious  territories,  which  have  been 
claimed  to  be  resf>onsible  for  this  phenomenon,  are  still  very  numerous, 
and  ill  all  probability  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  condition  which  can 
be  bronghl  nl>oi]t  hv  iiuun'fnld  lesions  in  the  brain. 


\ 


'^^^'^' 


Fig.  H,— Mnliipk' 


.  hUiim  and  one  optic  nen'e*    (C*»?e  o(  Or.  ^piller,) 


The  function  of  the  pupils  remains  normal,  as  a  rule,  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  tlie  disease.  If,  however,  webear  in  miud  the  ana- 
tomieal  picture  of  multiple  sclerosis,  if  we  consider  that  sclerotic 
plaques  are  apt  to  occur  in  any  part  of  the  central  nervotis  system,  we 
will  readily  understand  that  there  is  really  no  symptom  in  neuropath* 
ology  which  may  not  occasionally  occur  in  this  disease.  Abnormal  con- 
ditions of  pupils,  therefore,  have  been  reported,  but  they  really  do  not 
belong  to  the  characteristics  of  the  disease,  and  if  they  do  occur,  they 
mislead  rather  than  assist   in  diagnosis.       The  pupillary  symptoms, 
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which  were  obaen'cd  in  very  rare  casesy  were:  myosisy  diffexenoe  of 
pupils,  diminution  and  exaggeration  of  light-reflex,  Iobs  of  lig^t-reflex^ 
loss  of  reflex  on  accommodation  and  paradoxic  reaction. 

There  is  hardly  any  other  disease  of  the  central  nervouB  BjBteai 
in  which  the  clinical  phenomena  of  the  eye  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
pathological  process,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  symptozna  are  of  the 
same  significance  as  in  multiple  sclerosis. 

There  is  a  disease,  the  clinical  manifestations  of  which  reeemhle 
multiple  sclerosis,  but  wherein  the  anatomical  changes  do  not  corre- 
spond to  the  clinical  symptoms.  This  affection  was  first  described  hj 
Westphal  under  the  name  of  pseudo-sclerosis,  and  recently  Struempell 
has  thrown  more  light  on  this  peculiar  subject.  It  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  us,  inasmuch  as  the  condition  of  the  eye  forms  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  this  affection  and 
genuine  multiple  sclerosis.  While  the  other  symptoms  offer  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  clinical  features  of  multiple  sclerosis,  the  eye  symp- 
toms always  remain  absent  in  pseudo-sclerosis.  There  is  no  optie 
atrophy,  no  muscular  palsy,  no  nystagnuis. 

Another  affection,  which  offers  many  clinical  resemblances  to  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  pseudosclerosis  and  general  paresis,  is  called  diffuse 
cerebral  sclerosis.  This  is  a  disease  which  may  occur  at  all  ages,  in 
children  as  well  as  in  adults.  The  main  symptoms  consist  of  spasticity 
of  lower  and  upper  extremities,  increased  reflexes,  mental  apathy  and 
dementia  and  various  palsies  which  may  increase  to  complete  paralysis. 
This  disease  also  is  duinu'torizod  bv  the  absence  of  any  ocular  symp- 
toms, optic  neuritis  having  been  observed  only  in  a  single  case 
(Ileubner). 

FRIEDREICH'S  DISEASE. 

In  spite  of  the  general  interest  which  was  created  by  Friedreich's 
first  i)ublications  and  wliieli  has  prevailed  ever  since,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  excellent  elinical  nl)servations  and  anatomical  investigations 
of  this  disease,  we  are  still  far  from  having  reaeliod  a  generally  accepted 
view  regarding  the  nature  an<l  j)athology  of  this  affection.  Even  with 
reference  to  the  clinical  features  of  the  disease,  there  still  exist  great 
differences  of  opinion,  esi)ecially  as  to  the  grouping  into  various  types. 

As  far  as  ocular  symptoms  were  concerned,  it  was  emphasized  by 
Friedreich  himself,  that  the  disease  is  characterized  by  a  complete 
absence  of  any  abnormalities  or  disturbances  in  the  eyes,  with  the 
exce})tion  of  one  symptom,  namely,  a  certain  form  of  nystagmus. 

This  nystagmus^  which  is  sometimes  called  pseudo-nystagmus,  or 
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atactic  nystagmus,  does  not  consist  of  the  rliythmical  oscillations  of 
the  evcball  like  tlie  ordinary  nystagmus,  regardless  whether  the  eyes  aro 
at  rest  or  whether  movements  of  some  kind  are  performed;  it  coneists 
of  irregular  twitching^,  which  occur  only  when  the  eyes  are  fixed  on  a 
moving  objectj  especially  in  the  horizontal  direction.  When  the  eyes 
are  at  rest,  or  when  they  arc  fixed  at  a  point  in  the  sagittal  plane,  they 
are  as  a  rule  perfectly  quiet.  This  form  of  nystagmus,  which  resem- 
Hes  that  of  multiple  sclerosis,  only  being  more  intense  than  the  latter, 
forme  one  of  the  most  constant  phenomena  of  Friedreich's  disease. 
Only  very  rarely  is  this  symptom  absent;  but  then  it  can  sometimes 
be  produced  artificially  by  turning  the  patient  several  times  around 
his  axis.  In  all  probability  this  phenomenon  has  to  he  considered  as  a 
disturbance  in  co-ordination^  as  an  atactic  condition  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye. 

As  said  before,  this  w^as  claimed  by  Friedreich  to  be  the  only  ocular 
Bjinptom  of  the  disease,  and  up  to  Ihe  present  day  a  great  many  authors 
regard  all  other  abnormalities  of  the  eyes  as  not  belonging  to  this 
aflFectioUj  and  therefore  as  a  contraindication  to  the  diagnosis.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  soon  afterwards  a  considerable  number  of  cases  were 
reported,  which  did  offer  ocular  s^miptoms  and  differed  also  in  other 
respects  from  the  cases  described  by  Friedreich,  Pierre  Marie  described 
another  clinical  picture  under  tlie  name  of  heredoaiaxie  cerebelleuse 
(hereditary  cerelxdlar  ataxia).  This  disease*  which  had  a  great  many 
traits  in  common  with  Friedreich's  disease,  such  as  the  familiar  char- 
acter, the  ataxia  and  progressi%'e  nature,  differed  from  it  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patellar  reflexes,  which  %vere  increased  here  and  absent  in 
Friedreich's  disease^  and  also  in  the  sraiptoms  of  the  eye,  muscular 
palsies,  loss  of  pupillar  reflex,  disturbances  of  vision^  various  affections 
of  the  optic  nerve  being  comparatively  frequent  in  this  disease. 

A  theory  had  been  offered  according  to  which  Friedreich's  disease 
consisted  of  a  nuildevclopmcnt  of  certain  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  ^vhile 
the  affection  described  by  Marie  was  due  to  an  abnormal  cerebellum. 

The  attempt  to  keep  these  two  types  of  the  disease  apart  has  not 
been  successfnb  The  more  observations  were  put  on  record,  and  the 
more  attention  was  given  to  this  interesting  disease,  the  more  it  was 
realized  that  such  a  division  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  It  soon  became 
necessary  to  regard  some  cases  as  a  '^  mixed  type,"  as  they  offered 
features  of  each  group  in  equal  proportion.  Some  cases  were  diagnosed 
as  Friedreich's  disease  by  one  observer  and  as  cereMlar  ataxia  by 
another.  In  a  few  instances  both  diagnoses  had  to  be  made  among 
brothers,  one  resembling  the  one  and  the  other  the  other  type. 
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Even  auatomically  it  wad  not  possible  to  keep  tbe  two  types  apurt 
In  some  cases  both  the  cerebellum  and  the  spinal  cord  were  affected. 
In  others  the  anatomical  findings  seemed  not  to  oorrespond  to  the 
clinical  features.  According  to  one  theory  the  disease  alwajs  consists 
of  a  Et|)iiiocen4K*llar  affection,  the  tracts  communicating  between  the 
cord  and  the  cercbelluni  in  l)Oth  directions  being  affected. 

The  division  of  the  disease  into  these  various  types  will  in  all  prob- 
ability not  withstand  future  investigations.  All  that  we  can  say  to-day 
is,  that  clinically  as  well  as  anatoniically  the  features  of  the  disease  may 
vary,  and  that  wo  must  nut  draw  the  line  too  closely  in  making  the  diag- 
nosis, but  rather  allow  a  certain  latitude,  even  if  the  clinical  picture 
differs  from  the  original  description  of  Friedreich. 

As  far  as  the  eye-s\nn|)toms  are  concerned  we  may  say  that  the 
special  form  of  nystagmus,  which  was  described  above,  is  by  far  the 
most  fro()uent  and  (M>nstant  symptom  of  the  disease,  but  that,  in  some 
eases  it  may  be  absent.  Ocular  ])alsies,  optic  neuritis,  and  even  the 
Argyll-Kobe rtson  jnii)il  may  occur  in  the  disease,  although  they  are 
comparatively  rare. 

PARALYSIS  AGITANS. 

Ocular  symptoms  d<>  not  form  an  essential  feature  of  paralysis  agi- 
tans.  There  are  a  few  eases  on  record  in  which  paralysis  agitans  was 
combined  with  other  diseases  of  the  central  ner^'ous  system,  as,  for 
instance,  locomotor  ataxia.  The  loss  of  puj>illar  reflexes  or  affections 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  eases  <^f  tliis  kind  would,  of  course,  not  form  a 
feature  of  paralysis  airitans,  Init  <»f  the  eoniplicating  disease. 

Inasmnoh,  however,  as  in  paralysis  agitans  the  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  entire  body  is  apt  to  be  affecte<l  in  the  characteristic  manner,  it 
is  evident  that  the  muscles  of  the  eye  may  once  in  a  while  show  the 
same  morbid  ctnidition,  although  as  a  rule  they  escape  even  this  affection. 

The  characteristic  condition  of  the  muscles  consists  of  the  typical 
rhythmical  tremor,  and  of  a  very  marked  tension,  which  interferes  with 
normal  motion,  so  that  in  the  later  stages  the  individual  may  become 
nearly  unable  to  perform  any  movements  at  all,  although  there  is  no 
true  paralysis  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  main  difficulty  in  performing 
motions  adeipiate  to  their  purix)se  seems  to  arise  from  the  inability  of 
the  patient  to  contract  a  group  of  muscles  suddenly  after  they  are  at 
rest,  or  to  relax  them  cpiiekly  when  they  are  contracted.  Both  these 
functions  arc  indispensable  to  normal  motion.  This  condition  would 
also  explain  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  arrest  the  body  suddenly 
when  in  locomotion,  a  symptom  known  by  the  names  of  propulsion. 
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retropulsion  and  lateropulsion.  If  a  person,  who  is  walking,  wants 
to  arrest  this  locomotion  suddenly,  he  must  quickly  contract  the  antag- 
onistic muscles,  must  throw  the  trunk  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  func- 
tion which  an  individual  afflicted  with  paralysis  agitans  is  unable  to 
perform. 

If  now  we  apply  this  condition  of  the  muscular  apparatus  to  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  we  would  expect  quite  a  number  of  interesting  phe- 
nomena. To  the  tremor  would  apparently  correspond  a  nystagmus. 
But  this  symptom  has  never  been  observed  in  paralysis  agitans.  This 
fact  furnishes  another  proof  for  the  assumption  that  nystagmus  is  pro- 
duced by  some  central  lesion  and  not  by  a  disturbance  in  the  general 
muscular  tonus,  because  if  the  latter  view  were  correct  we  would  be 
bound  to  observe  this  symptom  at  least  occasionally  in  paralysis  agitans. 

The  tension  and  rigidity  do  occur  in  the  ocular  muscles,  although 
far  less  frequently  than  one  would  expect.  The  sphincter  is  never 
affected;  the  pupils  have  always  been  found  normal  in  this  disease. 
Likewise  the  optic  nerve  always  remains  unimpaired.  The  rigidity  is 
very  apt  to  show  itself  in  the  orbicularis,  thus  interfering  with  the 
mimical  motions,  the  expression  of  the  features,  and  therefore  contribu- 
ting to  the  mask-like  appearance  of  the  face.  The  closing  and  opening  of 
the  eye  is  sometimes  very  slow  and  sluggish,  and  in  a  few  cases  there 
was  a  partial  ptosis.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  the 
musculi  frontales  are  contracted,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
relaxing  the  muscles,  patients  often  have  marked  wrinkles  in  the  fore- 
head. 

The  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  sometimes  somewhat  retarded. 
A  few  cases  have  been  observed  where  there  was  great  difficulty  in  con- 
vergence ;  also  a  spasm  of  accommodation  has  been  described.  In  one 
case  Graefe's  symptom  occurred  on  one  side  in  the  hemilateral  form 
of  the  disease. 

There  is  only  a  single  case  (Minkowski)  on  record  in  which  there 
was  a  complete  ophthalmoplegia  externa.  Both  eyes  were  entirely 
closed  and  could  not  be  opened  by  the  patient.  When  one  raised  the 
lids  with  the  finger,  the  eyeballs  stood  in  a  parallel  axis,  directed  straight 
forward,  without  ability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  move  them  in 
any  direction. 
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PABASTPHILinO    APFBOnONSy     ISSAKITIES,    A^D    TOXIO 
ENCEPHALOPATHIES. 

By  F.  X.  DERCUlf,  H.P. 

PARESIS. 

The  ocular  phenomena  of  paresis  consist  in  disttirbances  which  may 
involve  all  parts  of  the  visual  apparatus, — ^ri*imelyj  tiie  iiiiiscleB,  interna! 
and  external,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  fundus.  These  disturbances  must 
be  studied  in  detail,  but,  in  order  that  we  i^hould  do  so  iDtelligientljr,  it 
will  be  necessary,  first,  to  enter  upon  certain  general  considerations. 
Paresis  is  an  affection  which  begins,  as  a  rule,  insidiously  and  extremely 
gradually.  Its  earliest  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  a  purely  func- 
tional disturbance,  and  occasionally  this  distiirbanee  r»ot  only  preeedea 
the  appearance  of  physical  signs,  but  antedates  the'  latter  Ij  a  OQuidsr- 
able  period  of  time.  During  this  period  the  symptoma  may^  fOOffdj 
speaking,  resemble  those  of  neurasthenia,  and  the  differential  diagnoaii 
between  the  two  affections  is  attended  with  considerable  diffienlty  aad  . 
may  indeed  be  open  to  serious  doubt.  Paresis,  we  may  here  ramazk^ 
is  readily  divided,  as  regards  its  course,  into  three  stagea, — ^fint»  llie 
initial  or  prodromal  period ;  second,  the  period  of  the  fully  developed 
disease,  and,  third,  the  i)eriod  of  profound  dementia — the  terminal 
period.  During  the  second  or  third  stages  no  difficulty  with  regard  to 
diagnosis  can  possibly  arise  as  each  of  these  stages  is  attended  by  physieal 
signs,  both  positive  and  numerous.  It  is  in  the  first  stage  only,  as  just 
stated,  that  difficulty  may  arise.  If,  therefore,  the  existence  of  an  early 
physical  sign  can  be  determined,  a  vast  assistance  is  given  to  the  prob- 
lem. Indeed,  the  appearance  of  such  a  symptom  assumes  a  decisive 
importance. 

Paresis,  we  should  remember,  is  a  degenerative  disease  attended  by 
a  constantly  increasing  loss  of  function.  One  of  the  cardinal  points 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  its  early  diagnosis  is  tliat  the  changes  in  func- 
tion are  quantitative  and  not  merely  qualitative.  In  its  very  b^;in- 
nings  are  these  fundamental  features  to  be  noted.  There  is  a  general 
though  slight  mental  enfeeblement,  an  inability  to  apprehend  readily, 
a  faint  but  unmistakable  loss  of  memory,  slight  lapses  in  conduct,  and 
a  neglect  of  the  proprieties.  There  is  especially  an  evident  inability 
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of  the  patient  to  properly  appreciate  his  surroundings ;  his  close  con- 
tact with  his  environment  is  lost,  and  this  is  true  not  only  as  regards 
his  relation  to  matters  of  business  and  to  his  family,  but  also  as  regards 
his  own  illness.  This  blunting  or  obtusion  of  the  mental  faculties  is 
the  early  and  often  faint  expression  of  the  more  profound  dementia 
to  supervene  in  the  future.  In  neurasthenia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
character  of  the  mental  operations  never  changes;  but  one  cardinal 
symptom  is  noted, — ^namely,  the  diminution  in  the  capacity  for  sustained 
mental  effort.  There  are  never,  however,  any  losses  of  function.  There 
is  no  loss  of  memory,  no  blunting  of  judgment,  no  obtusion  of  the  moral 
and  sesthetic  faculties — none  of  those  countless  changes  in  conduct  and 
habits  to  indicate  a  progressive  psychic  disintegration. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  fundamental  differences  obtain 
in  the  symptomatology  of  neurasthenia  and  of  early  paresis,  it  is  at 
times  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  in  practice  to  arrive  at  a  decision, 
80  faint  and  shadowy  may  the  beginning  symptoms  be.  It  is  obviously 
of  vast  importance  to  discover  actual  physical  signs  at  the  earliest 
moment  Unfortunately,  it  happens  that  at  this  stage  the  pupils  and 
eye-grounds  often  fail  to  yield  us  any  information.  One  sign,  however, 
that  may  be  present  and  one  which  I  personally  regard  as  of  great 
significance,  is  the  existence  of  a  slight  degree  of  amblyopia.  With  or 
without  a  diminution  of  the  color  sense,  it  is  an  invaluable  symptom. 
It  may  antedate  distinct  and  demonstrable  anomalies  of  the  pupils  or 
changes  in  the  eye-grounds.  Visual  hypsesthesia  is  apparently  in 
keeping  with  the  general  psychic  obtusion  that  is  setting  in,  as  well  as 
with  the  lessening  of  general  cutaneous  sensibility  noted  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  a  sign  whose  importance  is  not  sufficiently  recognized,  nor  is  it  sought 
for  in  individual  cases  as  it  should  be.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to 
light  perception  is  not  always  slight  in  the  beginning,  but  may  amount 
to  an  actual  loss  of  vision,  though  this  early  loss  is  frequently  transient 
in  duration.  Further,  it  is  admitted  by  numerous  writers — Mendel, 
Mickle,  Kraepelin,  Ziehen,  Ballet,  and  Blocq — that  optic  atrophy  may 
be  the  first  noticeable  symptom  of  paresis. 

The  most  common  of  the  ocular  phenomena  of  paresis  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  pupil.  One  of  the  earliest  phenomena  usually  ob- 
served is  that  of  inequality  of  pupils.  Difference  in  the  size  of  the 
pupils,  we  should  remember,  may  occur  physiologically,  but  in  such 
case  this  difference  is  usually  slight.  If,  however,  a  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  pupils  be  noted,  and  this  difference  be  associated  with  a  slug- 
gishness to  light  reaction  or  if  the  pupils,  being  equal,  react  slightly 
differently  to  light,  the  findinc:  is  suggestive  with  regard  to  paresis  in 
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its  incipiency.  In  the  early  stages  of  pareab^  indeed^  a  tlilfert^Qce  in 
the  promptness  of  the  response  to  U^t  rcuctimi  bctw^ti  the  riglii  and 
left  pupils  b  almost  the  role.  Likew}^  un  initminneiit  nf  tlic  consen^ 
sual  li^t  reaction  may  be  the  first  s^niiptoDi  of  a  pupiltarv  disorder 
in  paresis,  and  it  is  of  the  same  value  aji  a  diSercDee  of  rQactJon  of  this 
two  pupils.  ^^ 

The  above  facts  are  established  by  trrflterouti  ob#cn*otionB  and  admS 
of  no  question.  How  valuable  slight  chAiigx^H  of  tlie  pupib  »re  in  eaaliling 
us  to  make  a  diagnosis  is  revealed  by  a  case  reported  by  huem  in  whieb 
a  diagnosis  of  melancholia  had  been  nuiile^  hut  in  which  JoSroj  altef> 
wards  noted  inequality  of  the  pupils  and  suspeetcd  a  pareiiis,  vihieh  later 
matured. 

Narrowing  or  small  size  of  the  pupil a^  even  if  slif^ht,  taken  together 
with  other  symptoms,  is  very  significant     Distitjet  nvvosisi  is,  of  cou 
a  symptom  of  unquestioned  value.      Except lona  11  v,   it   occurs  in 
very  early  stages  of  paresis.     Changes  in  the  fundus  of  tlie  eye  ma^ 
also  be  noted  early,  though  such  changps  are  exeeptionaL     Howevei 
they  have  been  noted  early  by  Walker  nocj  more  especially  by  Knapp- 
Knapp,  indeed,  has  reported  three  case§  of  paresis  iu   which  opti<;^ 
atrophy  preceded  the  mental  symptoms,     Akjlition  of  the  light  refle^| 
with  preservation  of  accommodation — tlie  Argyll-Robertapn  papQ— 
may  also  infrequently  Ixi  observed  in  the  early  stage  of  pareaiB,  tlMNi|^ 
this  is  quite  unusual.     Commonly,  sluggishness  of  the  Ii|^t  geaeUion 
alone  is  noted  in  the  early  stage. 

The  mental  changes  of  paresis  may  long  antedate  the  appeanoifie 
of  physical  signs.  However,  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  rule.  Physi- 
cal signs  may  indeed  make  their  appearance  either  simultaneously  wilt 
tlie  mental  changes  or  may  sometimes  even  precede  the  latter.  Notably 
is  this  the  case  with  the  visual  phenomena.  In  other  words,  it  ia  im- 
usual,  in  practice,  to  meet  with  early  cases  of  paresis  in  which  some 
ocular  changes,  even  though  slight,  cannot  he  found. 

Tlie  relative  frequency  of  ocular  phenomena  in  the  early  part  of 
the  disease  may  be  gathered  from  the  statistics  of  JoflFroy.  Joffroy 
examined  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  cases  of  paresis,  of  which  the 
majority  were  in  the  first  period  of  tlie  disease.  Two  hundred  and 
twelve  of  these  casaa  presented  ocular  symptoms.  Joffroy  believes  that 
among  the  fifteen  who  did  not  have  ocular  symptoms  a  later  examina- 
tion, at  a  more  advanced  stage,  would  certainly  have  revealed  them. 

If  a  systematic  study  be  made  of  the  eyes  in  paresis  in  the  stage 
of  the  well  established  disease,  the  following  phenomena  are  noted. 
First,  there  is  very  frequently  observed  an  inequality  of  the  pupils. 
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Some  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of  this  symptom  can  be  gained 
by  the  following  statistics  which  have  been  taken  in  part  from  the 
groupings  of  Mignot  and  of  Biimke.  Sieoierling  noted  inequality  in 
26  per  cent,  of  the  eases  examined  by  him,  Lasegue  33  per  centj  Fran- 
eotte  51  per  cent,,  Jloreau  58  per  cent.,  Mendel  (JO  per  cent,  Mobeehe 
61  per  cent,  Kaes  62.7  per  cent.,  Marie  G3  per  cent.,  Oebecke  G4  per 
cent.,  Kenaud  65  per  cent.,  Seifert  60  per  cent,  Boy  06  per  cent, 
Regis  66  per  cent.,  Doutrebente  77  i>er  cent,  and  Vincent  80  per  cent. 
Mignot  found  04  per  cent.;  Cololian,  who  studied  fifty-seven  cases^ 
found  unequal  pupils  in  almost  all  of  them.  Dawson  found  92; 3  per 
cent,  in  the  forty  cases  studied  by  him.  It  was  the  most  frequent  of 
all  the  ocular  phenomena  in  his  cases.  The  right  pupil  was  the  larger 
in  twenty-five,  the  left  in  eleven.  Kornfeld  and  Bikeles  found  unequal 
pupils  in  70  yyev  cent,  Raelilinann  in  60  per  cent,  Gudden  in  57.5  |>er 
cent,  Wallenl^erg  in  53  |>er  cent.,  A.  Westphal  in  45  per  cent»  Ilillenberg 
in  45  per  cent,  ami  Sicmerling  in  27.5  i>er  cent  Joffroy  found  inequal- 
ity  of  the  pupils  in  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  his  two  hundred  and 
tvventy-seven  cases — tliat  is,  03,4  i>er  cent  If  to  these  there  are  added 
Lis  cases  of  extreme  double  nivdriasis  and  extreme  double  myosis,  he  ob- 
tains  87  per  cent,  of  cases  of  modifications  of  the  dimensions  of  the  iris. 

Variations  in  the  frequency  with  which  unequal  pupils  are  observed 
is,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  the  stages  at  which  the  cases  have  been 
■examined  and  to  a  less  degree  to  the  element  of  personal  equation :  some 
•observers  noting  minute  differences  and  others  only  inequalities  that 
are  striking.  Xotwithstanding  the  divergence  in  the  percentage  ob- 
tained by  different  observers,  it  cannot  but  l>e  admitted  that  inequality 
of  pupils  is  an  exceedingly  common  symptom  of  paresis.  However,  of 
itself  inequality  of  the  pupils  has  no  more  than  a  confirmatory  value 
in  tlie  diagnosis.  As  is  well  knowm,  it  may  occur  in  gross  organic  dis- 
•ease,  brain  syphilis,  and  the  insanities;  indeed^  it  may  in  moderate 
degree  Ijc  occasionally  noted  in  jierfectly  normal  individuals.  It  is 
important  to  add  that  the  <]egi'ee  of  inequality  in  paresis  may  vary 
decidedly  in  a  given  ease,  and  sometimes  during  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  observation.     Rapid  flucfuations  are  by  no  means  infrequent 

The  pupil  10  paresis  is  not  infrequently  irregular  in  shape, — that 
is,  it  may  he  slightly  oval  or  ovoid  or  its  circumference  may  be  made 
irregular  by  various  modifications  of  shape.  These  modifications  do 
not,  however,  lead  to  gross  deformities ;  notwithstanding,  they  can  be 
very  readily  observed.  They  are  undoubtedly  present  in  a  percentage 
of  cases.  Kaes  found  them  in  3.1  per  cent.,  Mobeehe  in  01  per  cent, 
.and  Mignot  in  IS  jier  cent  Daw^son  noted  irregidarity  in  outline  in 
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tee  or  both  pupils  in  thirty-aevun  out  of  Uiirtj-oine  eaws  (JH.S  pw 
cent).  Joffroy  noted  in  one  huiuircnl  and  twcntj^6ire  eiiae%  in  wbidi 
the  qrmptom  waa  studied,  deformitj  of  liotii  pupib  in  fiiniftj-threp,— 
that  i%  75.2  per  cent  In  eig^t  cnm>A  one  pupil  only  was  defomiciL 
Hignot  observed  deformities  in  Uftmn  cn^t^s^  out  ot  tivontj-two.  In 
seven  of  hb  eases  Mignot  obsened  tbe  gradual  diuuDiitian  sind  finjil 
loss  of  the  pupillary  reflexes.  Joffroy  f>biwrved  irregular  pupik  in  two 
cases  in  which  the  symptom  wa^  not  acHx>iiipaiiied  by  iitipa indent  of 
the  light  reflex.  However,  in  theie  two  cmm  be  later  ob^rvcKl,  fint^ 
paresis  and  then  paralysis  of  the  liglit  reflex.  Bcgtmung  defonnitT 
or  irregularity  of  the  pupil  is  tu  In*  mgardc<I  m  h  precursor  of  tho 
Argyll-Robertson  sign.  In  one  cnse  ineipiality  mada  IH  Appeaninee 
while  the  patient  was  under  observation  at  the  hogpitai  In  another^ 
pupillary  disturbances  made  their  appearance  iiftecm  diiy»  after 
admission. 

Myosis  is  also  a  symptom  very  freqiicntly  ol^erved  in  the  ivell- 
established  period  of  the  disease*  The  opposite  cKjnditjou^  roydriasl% 
likewise  occurs,  and  would  appear  from  tlic  following  figure  to  bo^ 
decidedly  less  frequent  than  myosis. 

Eaes  found  myosis  in  7.2  per  cent,  Mol>eche  in  12  per  cent,  Doutre- 
bente  in  12  per  cent,  Moreau  in  18  per  t^ent,  Vincent  in  3S  per  eent^ 
and  Marie  in  39  per  cent  Mignot  found,  out  of  twentytivo  caaeSj, 
myosis  in  six.  Dawson  found  myosis  on  both  sides  in  six  cases  out 
of  twenty-three ;  in  three  cases  he  noted  myosis  in  only  one  eje. 

As  regards  mydriasis,  Kaes  found  it  in  3.6  per  centi 
in  4  per  cent,  Vincent  in  14  per  cent,  Mobeche  in  15  per  eent| 
in  26  per  cent,  and  Marie  in  44  per  cent  Out  of  twen<7Hkivo 
Mignot  found  mydriasis  in  only  one.  Out  of  twenty-three  eaaee  Daw- 
sou  found  mydriasis  in  eight  In  one  case  he  observed  mydriasis  of 
the  right  eye  and  myosis  of  the  left  Mydriasis  is  a  paralytie  pbe- 
nomenon  which  Fournier  regards  rather  as  a  symptom  of  syphilis  than 
of  paresis.  That  it  should,  at  times  at  least,  be  regarded  as  an  expiw 
sion  of  ophthalmoplegia  interna  and  indicative  of  nervous  ayjAflif. 
rather  than  of  paresis  seems  plausible,  but  involvement  of  the  intrinaio- 
muscles  of  the  eyes  is  so  frequent  in  cases  of  undoubted  paiesia  that 
this  explanation  can  apply  only  exceptionally — perhaps  in  cases  in 
which  true  syphilitic  processes  are  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  the- 
degenerative  changes  of  paresis. 

Next  most  important  are  changes  in  the  light  reflex.  This  is  im- 
paired or  lost  upon^one  side  or  both  in  a  very  large  number  of  oaseSb 
In  statistical  studies  of  the  loss  of  the  reflex,  different  observers  hav» 
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likewise  arrived  at  different  percentages  of  results,  as  the  following 
figures  (grouped  by  Mignot)  will  show :  Oebecke  26  per  cent.,  Thom- 
sen  47  per  cent,  Mendel  47  per  cent,  Siemerling  54  per  cent,  Magnan 
and  Serieux  60  per  cent,  Moeli  61  per  cent,  Siemerling  (second  sta- 
tistic study)  64  per  cent,  Francotte  88  per  cent,  Siemerling  (third 
statistic  study)  68  per  cent.,  and  Vincent  90  per  cent.  To  these  should 
be  added  Dillenberg  47.5  per  cent,  WoUenberg  50  per  cent,  A.  West- 
phal  50  per  cent,  Gudden  41.2  per  cent,  Kornfeld  and  Bikeles  62 
per  cent.,  and  Hirschl  50  per  cent.  Joffroy  noted  loss  or  impairment 
of  the  light  reflex  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  cases  out  of  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  cases  studied  by  him, — that  is,  in  75.3  per 
cent  It  was  abolished  on  both  sides  in  one  hundred  and  three  cases, 
abolished  upon  one  side  and  diminished  upon  the  other  in  fourteen 
cases,  diminished  upon  both  sides  in  thirty-five  cases,  abolished  upon 
one  side  and  normal  upon  the  other  in  nine  cases,  and  diminished  upon 
one  side  and  normal  upon  the  other  in  ten  cases. 

M.  de  Montyel  has  made  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  light  reflex. 
He  found  it  normal  in  30.8  per  cent.,  abnormal  in  69.2  per  cent.  Exag- 
geration was  present  in  5.3  per  cent,  diminution  in  43.1  per  cent, 
loss  in  47.6  per  cent  Analyzing  his  findings  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  the  disease,  he  found  the  reflex  exaggerated  in  17.4  per  cent  during 
the  first  period,  and  2.3  per  cent  in  the  second  period,  and  never 
during  the  third  period.  He  found  it  diminished  in  44.6  per  cent  in 
the  first  period,  47.2  per  cent  in  the  second  period,  and  34  per  cent 
in  the  third  period.  He  found  it  lost  in  32.5  per  cent  in  the  first 
period,  45  per  cent  in  the  second  period,  and  66  per  cent  in  the  third 
period.  He  found  it  normal  upon  one  side  and  lost  on  the  other  in 
6.5  per  cent,  in  the  first  period,  5.5  per  cent  in  the  second,  and  never 
in  the  third  period.  Analyzing  his  results  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
paresis,  he  found  it  abnormal  in  66.1  per  cent  in  the  expansive  form, 
in  100  per  cent  in  the  depressive  form,  in  45.4  per  cent,  in  the  mixed 
form,  in  80.6  per  cent  in  the  simple  demented  forms,  and  in  25  per 
cent  of  cases  with  remission. 

Dividing  his  cases  into  those  which  were  agitated  and  those  which 
were  quiet,  he  found  it  abnormal  in  69.2  per  cent  in  the  agitated  forms 
and  75.8  per  cent  in  the  quiet  forms.  Analyzing  his  results  again  as 
to  ages,  he  found  the  light  reflex  abnormal  in  93.8  per  cent  in  the 
ages  from  twenty  to  thirty,  in  63.9  per  cent,  in  the  ages  from  thirty 
to  forty,  in  67.2  per  cent  in  the  ages  from  forty  to  fifty,  and  70  per 
cent,  in  the  ages  of  fifty  to  sixty.  De  Montyel's  conclusions  from  these 
studies  were  as  follows:    First,  the  light  reflex  was  more  frequently 
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abnomud  than  nonnaL    Seocmd,  exai^rsttiou  of  iLe  ruflejt  waa  exeep- 
ticmaL    Third,  there  waa  only  a  slight  differenoe  in  the  frcfquencj  af 
the  occurrence  of  the  diminiahed  and  tho  \mi  mflox«      Fourtli,  the 
changes  in  the  reflex  were  identical  on  the  two  dilei ;  only  exeeptionaUj 
waa  the  reflex  lost  upon  one  side  ant]  normal  upon  the  other*     Fifths 
in  the  flrst  period  the  normal  reflex  was  moro  frequent  than  the  abcior^ 
mal,  while  the  reflex  is  more  frequently  abitaruiBl  in  tlm  soeond  and 
third  periods.     Sixth,  exaggeration  nnd  imeqiial  changes  aii   Uie  tw^ 
sides  were  always  present  in  thu  Initial  ^tng«3S  of  the  disease;    the 
frequency  of  loss  was  proportionate  to  the  pro^rc!(i.s  of  thi^  diseaaa 
Diminution  was  more  frequent  than  lo^s  dnring  the  &r?t  period;    tho 
proportion  was  about  equal  in  tho  kk^iuI  and  reversed  in  the  tiilid 
period.     Seventh,  the  reflex  was  nbnornml  in  one-fmirth  of  tho  remin- 
sions.    Eighth,  exaggeration  was  t^v^n  only  in  the  cixpansire  and  tiiixed 
forms.     Loss  of  tlie  reflex  prevailed  over  diininntitjii  in  the  demented 
form;    only  in  the  demented  fonn  wero  both  eyes  uiioqually  uffeetci 
Ninth,  an  abnormal  reflex  was  ahrays  noted  in  tho  trattmatlc  easest. 
Tenth,  at  all  ages,  tlio  abnormal  roflex   wan  moro  frt^niiient  tlian  the 
normal;   however,  abnormality  of  the  light  reflex  was  esj>eciaUy  noted 
in  tlie  extreme  ages,  especially  in  the  younger  eases.     Eleventli,  in  the 
first  and  second  periods  the  reflex  waB  niorp  affected  whi'ti  tlie  motor 
symptoms  were  more  pronounced,     (Scr  (iiapfer  VT,  p.  no^V 

The  consensual  light  reflex  should  also  be  studied.  Its  importaMB 
is  not  fully  appreciated.  Dawson  found  absence  of  the  consenanal  li^iik 
reflex  in  one  or  both  eyes  in  twenty-seven  out  of  forty  caaee  (67.S  per 
cent.).  Further,  it  was  involved  without  impairment  of  the  direct 
light  reflex  in  eleven  cases,  though  in  only  two  of  these  cases  was  it 
actually  absent.  Inipairnient  or  loss  of  the  consensual  light  reflet  mnat 
be  regarded  as  of  great  significance  whenever  met  witL  Dawson  con- 
cludes that  it  is  more  often  affected  than  the  direct  light  reflex. 

Next,  it  is  of  importance  to  study  the  reaction  to  aooononodation. 
This  is  preserved,  as  in  tabes,  long  after  the  light  reflex  is  lost  How- 
ever, it  is  sooner  or  later  involved.  The  more  advanced  the  casCi  other 
tilings  equal,  the  more  likely  is  loss  or  impairment  of  accommodation 
to  be  present.  Mignot,  in  twenty-two  cases,  found  accommodation  to 
be  normal  in  eleven,  lost  in  five,  and  diminished  in  six.  De  Montyd 
made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  reaction  in  thirty  cases.  These  cases  were 
followed  from  the  outset  to  the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  reflexes 
being  examined,  in  all,  some  six  hundred  and  eighty  times.  It  was 
found  normal  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  examinations,  abnormal 
in  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine.    In  fifteen  examinations,  diminution 
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was  present  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  loss  in  two  hundred 
and  ten.  It  was  normal  on  one  side  and  abolished  on  the  other  in  six 
examinations. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  changes  were  present  in  both  eyes  simul- 
taneously. Only  in  1.5  per  cent,  was  the  reflex  normal  upon  one  side 
and  lost  upon  the  other.  The  majority  of  cases  presented  a  diminution 
of  the  reflex.  When  exaggeration  was  present  it  was  always  moderate. 
Only  six  times  did  the  reflex  show  changes  in  one  eye.  Six  times 
the  loss  of  of  the  reflex  of  one  eye  coincided  with  abnormality  of  the 
other.  Analyzing  his  results  as  to  the  various  periods  of  the  disease, 
de  Montyel  found  that  in  the  first  period  the  accommodation  reflex  was 
normal  in  63.2  per  cent,  abnormal  in  36.7  per  cent.  During  the  second 
period  these  figures  were  reversed,  for  now  he  foimd  them  normal  in 
only  33.7  per  cent,  and  abnormal  in  66.3  per  cent.  In  the  third  period 
a  still  greater  reversal  of  percentage  took  place.  It  was  normal  in  16.7 
per  cent,  and  abnormal  in  83.2  per  cent.  He  found  it  exaggerated  in 
the  first  period  15.3  per  cent.  He  at  no  time  found  it  exaggerated  in 
the  second  or  third  periods.  He  found  it  diminished  in  64.2  per  cent 
in  the  first  period,  in  41.9  per  cent,  in  the  second  period,  and  26.1  per 
cent,  in  the  third  period.  He  found  it  lost  in  20.4  per  cent  in  the  first 
period,  54.4  per  cent  in  the  second  period,  73.9  per  cent  in  the  third 
period.  In  3.5  per  cent,  he  found  it  normal  upon  one  side  and  abolished 
on  the  other  in  the  second  period  of  the  disease.  Analyzing  those  cases 
in  which  the  reflex  was  found  to  be  merely  diminished  and  not  lost,  he 
found  that  it  was  somewhat  diminished  in  76.2  per  cent,  and  very 
much  diminished  in  23.8  per  cent  in  the  first  period.  During  the 
second  period  he  found  that  it  was  diminished  in  88.6  per  cent,  and 
much  diminished  in  11.4  per  cent  In  the  third  period  he  found  it 
diminished  in  82.9  per  cent  and  much  diminished  in  17.1  per  cent 
Analyzing  his  results  according  to  the  depressive,  the  expansive,  or  the 
mixed  forms,  or  forms  with  the  remissions,  he  found  the  reflex  normal 
in  53  per  cent  and  abnormal  in  46.9  per  cent  in  the  expansive  form, 
normal  in  51.7  per  cent,  and  abnormal  in  48.3  per  cent  in  the  de- 
pressive form,  normal  in  53  per  cent,  and  abnormal  in  46  per  cent  in 
the  mixed  form,  and  in  the  demented  form  normal  in  25.3  per  cent^ 
and  abnormal  in  74.7  per  cent  While  in  the  cases  with  remissions 
he  found  this  reflex  normal  in  62.5  per  cent  and  abnormal  in  37.5 
per  cent.  He  also  found  that  it  was  exaggerated  in  15.2  per  cent,  in 
the  expansive  form  and  never  exaggerated  in  the  depressive,  mixed, 
simple  demented  forms,  and  forms  with  remissions.  It  was  diminished 
in  42.4  per  cent  in  the  expansive  form,  in  100  per  cent  in  the  depres- 
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me  fomiy  in  41  per  cent  in  the  inixi*<!  form^  mii  3S.3  per  ciait  hi 
the  simple  demented  foitn,  and  in  100  per  c^nt  in  the  fomifi  iritfi 
lemiBsions.  It  was  lost  in  42.4  por  ectit.  in  the*  expani^ire  fornix  tierer 
entirely  lost  in  the  depressive  form,  \mi  in  58.8  per  c^nt  in  tlie  mixed 
form,  in  64  per  cent  in  the  demented  form,  and  ne^ier  entirely  hmt 
in  the  form  with  remissions.  It  wa^  nurrnal  upon  one  mh  and  a^Kilklied 
on  the  other  in  no  case  of  the  expansive,  the  depresaivej  or  the  mixed 
form.  This,  however,  occurred  in  2.r>  per  cent,  in  the  simple  demented  ,, 
form,  and  in  none  of  the  cases  witli  nnni^ioni^.  ^B 

Analyzing  his  findings  as  to  age,  Je  Montyel  found  that  the  refl^F 
was  abnormal  in  88.9  per  cent  in  the  ages  frtun  twtmtj  to  thirtT,  in 
57  per  cent  in  the  ages  from  thirty  to  forty^  in  21  per  cent  in  ihe 
ages  from  forty  to  fifty,  in  82.9  j>cr  cent  in  the  ages  from  fifty  to 
sixty.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows:  FirBt^  that  the  aeeotnniodEiion 
reflex  is  more  frequently  normal  than  abnormal  f  secondi  that  the 
exaggeration  of  the  reflex  is  exceptional;  third,  that  loss  is  more  f^fll 
quent  than  diminution;  fourth,  in  one-half  j>er  cent  it  is  abnormal  upon 
one  side  and  normal  on  the  other;  fifth,  exaggeration  or  diminution 
are  usually  moderate;  sixth,  only  during  the  first  i^eriod  of  the  disease 
is  the  reflex  more  frequently  normal  than  abnormal,  and  especially 
is  this  the  case  in  the  third  stage;  seventh,  exaggeration  and  unequal 
changes  on  both  sides  were  noticed  exclusively  in  the  initial  stages, 
while  the  loss  of  the  reflex  was  in  direct  proi>ortion  and  diminution 
of  the  reflex  in  indirect  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  eighth, 
an  abnormal  reflex  is  noticed  in  more  tlinn  one  thirrl  of  the  ease^  in 
the  period  during  the  remission,  and  it  was  only  in  the  demented  form 
that  the  abnormality  of  the  reflex  prevailed  over  the  normal  reflez.  In 
all  of  the  other  varieties — expansive,  depressive,  and  muGed-*the 
mal  was  more  frequent  than  the  abnormal ;  ninth,  the  reflex  wa 
frequently  and  more  profoundly  changed  in  the  period  of  ezeitement; 
tenth,  changes  in  the  reflex  were  most  frequently  noted  in  the  extreme 
ages — ^before  thirty  and  after  fifty ;  eleven,  exaggeration  of  the  xeAeoi 
was  present,  while  the  motor  disturbances  were  slight  During  the 
first  and  second  periods  of  the  disease  the  reflex  was  the  more  pro- 
foundly changed  the  more  the  motor  disturbances  were  marked. 

Changes  in  the  eye-ground,  witli  progressive  amblyopia  and  amau- 
rosis, may  be  noted  in  paresis.  However,  as  compared  with  tabee^ 
such  changes  are  relatively  infrequent  Perhaps,  as  Klippel  pointB 
out,  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  in  tabes  the  peripheral  sen- 
sory neurone  is  primarily  attacked,  while  in  paresis  the  peripheral 
sensory  neurone  is  but  rarely  and  only  indirectly  attacked, — ^that  is,  by 
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the  propagation  of  degeneration  from  neurone  to  neurone.  The  change 
in  the  optic  nerve,  according  to  Keravel  and  Raviart,  is  more  insular 
in  tabes  and  more  annular  in  paresis.  However,  lesions  of  the  fundus 
occur  in  paresis  earlier  and  more  frequently  than  the  older  observers 
thought.  That  they  sometimes  occur  at  a  very  early  period  is  proven 
by  the  three  cases  placed  on  record  by  Knapp.  Thus,  a  man  of  thirty- 
seven  presented  a  history  of  sudden  loss  of  vision  in  1889.  This  loss 
proved  temporary,  and  vision  soon  returned.  Five  months  later,  how- 
ever, failure  of  vision  set  in,  was  progressive,  and  finally  became  com- 
plete. Optic  atrophy  was  present  in  both  eyes.  In  another  case,  a  man 
of  thirty-six,  there  was  a  gradual  loss  of  vision  with  gray  atrophy  of 
both  nerves.  In  a  third  case,  a  man  of  forty-five  presented  marked 
impairment  of  vision  of  both  eyes,  while  both  discs  were  bluish-gray. 
In  all  of  these  cases  the  eye-ground  changes,  according  to  the  author, 
preceded  the  paresis. 

That  fundus  lesions  occur  more  frequently  than  was  formerly  be- 
lieved is  shown  by  the  studies  of  Keraval.  The  latter  has  made  a  study 
of  the  fundus  in  paresis  and  in  its  initial  lesions  in  fifty-one  cases.  He 
found  that  forty-two  cases  presented  lesions  of  the  fundi.  In  seven 
patients  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  there  were  five  with  white 
atrophy,  one  with  gray  atrophy,  and  one  with  sclerochoroiditis.  In 
thirteen  cases  the  papilla  was  pale.  In  twenty-two  there  was  involve- 
ment only  of  segments  of  the  papilla?  (preliminary  stage  of  optic 
atrophy).  In  nine  cases  in  the  period  of  remission  there  were  no  fun- 
dus lesions..  Raviart  made  a  study  of  the  fundus  in  forty-four  cases 
of  paresis.  In  one  there  was  bilateral  white  optic  atrophy.  In  ten 
both  papilla?  were  pale;  in  two  a  white  papilla  on  the  right  side;  in 
four  there  were  gray  papilla?;  in  five  the  papilla?  were  pale  (or  washed 
out)  ;  in  six  only  were  the  fundi  normal.  Changes  occurred  therefore 
in  73.33  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  these  changes 
were  observed  were  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  Visual  acuity 
was  slightly  diminished  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Individual  statistics  differ  considerably  regarding  the  frequency  of 
optic  atrophy.  Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  above  results  are  the  findings  of 
Hans  Gudden.  The  latter  found  primary  optic  atrophy  only  sixty-five 
times  in  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  cases  of  paresis. 
Morselli  again,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  optic  atrophy  is  very 
common  in  paresis.  Clifford  Allbutt  also  found  forty-one  cases  of 
atrophy  in  fifty-three  of  paresis,  while  Tebaldi  found  the  fundus  healthy 
in  only  one  case  out  of  twenty.  Boy  found  optic  atrophy  in  ten  per 
cent.,  Mendel  in  five  per  cent.,  Joffroy  in  twelve  per  cent.  Optic  atrophy 
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raffioiently  marked  to  cause  hUndties^  h  relatively  mm  in  pares^ 
Vaiying  degrees  of  amblyopia  are  more  cointiion.  Fiiiailj,  opilc 
atrophy,  as  we  have  already  seen  (page  480),  may  be  tlie  first  pbysioil 
sign  of  paresis. 

Disturbances  of  the  visual  fields  may  occur  iti  paresis^  but  they  are 
not  common.  This  is  especially  tnio  of  marked  disturbauoes.  Con* 
tracturcy  however,  may  be  noted,  ss«j  for  itiatanon,  in  a  case  ro^iorted  by 
Deutsch  of  concentric  narrowing  of  the  fields.  More  rarely  groesi  de- 
formities are  observed,  as  in  a  case  of  Storch  in  which,  filter  an  epilaptt*^ 
form  seizure,  a  left  hemianopsia  was  noted  which  persisted  for  a  J^f* 

Among  the  physical  signs  of  j*aresi9  arc  various  paliies  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  more  especially  of  the  third,  fourlh,  and  the  si.xth  pair. 
These  may  give  rise  variously  to  strabismus,  diplopia  and  ptosis.     They 
may  make  their  appearance  at  the  very  Lcginning  of  paresis,  or  aiay 
occur  during  the  period  of  the  fully  devoloin**!  disease.     Usually  these 
palsies  are  not  very  pronounced  or  accentuated.     Slight  degrees  of    i 
ptosis,  weakness  of  adduction  or  abduction  m»v  Ite  noted,  though  as  a 
rule  careful  study  is  required  to  delect  these  anomalies.    In  tbis  re&].)eq^ 
they  differ  markedly  from  those  observed  in  tabes  and  syphilis.    Qut^S 
commonly  also  they  are  transitory  and  fugacious.     Dawson,  in  forty 
cases,  noted  palsies  of  external  oculiir  muscles  in  only  five ;   Raekes  in 
18.2  per  cent ;  Jeffrey  in  16.7  per  cent     Out  of  his  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  cases,  Jeffrey  noted  ocular  palsies  tbirty-eight  times.     In 
twelve  cases  a  simple  ptosis  was  noted ;  fourteen  times  paraljaia  or  ] 
sis  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  and  five  times  of  file 
supplied  by  the  fourth  nerve,  five  times  nystagmus,  and  twice  spaamodie 
contraction  of  the  orbicularis  were  noted.     On  the  whole,  palsies  and 
other  motor  disturbances  are  quite  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
other  ocular  phenomena  of  paresis;    are  relatively  infrequent  and  in» 
constant.    At  times  slight  atactic  movements  and  rarely  a  well  marked 
nystagmus  is  noted,  as  witness  the  cases  reported  by  Deutsch,  Hepbnniy 
Ballet,  and  others.     These  movements  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  truly 
nystagmic,  but  merely  as  a  local   incoordination  comparable  to  the 
ataxia  and  uncertainty  of  movement  noted  in  the  limbs. 

SUMMARY. 

Among  the  earliest  signs  of  paresis  are  inequality  and  irregularity  of 
the  pupil,  and  at  times  impairment  of  the  visual  acuity  and  even 
atrophic  changes  in  the  optic  nerve.  We  observe  also  that  the  involve- 
ment of  the  visual  apparatus  is  always  gradual  and  progressive.  Fur* 
ther  we  note  that  it  is  always  asymmetrical,  or  nearly  so. 
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In  keeping  with  this  fact  of  asymmetry,  we  find,  as  the  most  frequent 
ocular  symptom  in  paresis,  inequality  of  the  pupils.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  inequality  of  the  pupils  is  very  frequent  in  affections  other 
than  paresis,  it  is  obvious  that  the  association  of  other  phenomena  is 
necessary  to  give  to  this  symptom  a  specific  value.  Of  itself  inequality 
cannot  even  serve  to  differentiate  between  an  organic  and  a  functional 
disease.  As  is  well  known,  it  may  occur,  on  the  one  hand,  in  tabes, 
paresis,  syphilis,  or  other  gross  organic  disease;  or,  on  the  other,  in 
purely  functional  conditions,  such  as  hysteria  and  the  psychoses.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  search  for  other  signs  such  as  impairment  or 
loss  of  the  light  reaction  and  anomalies  of  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence. In  paresis  such  additional  symptoms  sooner  or  later  make 
their  appearance. 

Irregularity  or  deformity  of  the  pupils  is  almost  as  common  as 
inequality.  Myosis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  frequent  though  it  occurs, 
roughly  speaking,  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases. 

The  usual  sequence  of  the  phenomena  observed  is  about  as  follows : 
at  first  inequality,  irregularity,  and  impairment  or  loss  of  the  light 
reflex,  consensual  or  direct,  upon  one  or  both  sides,  with  at  the  same 
time  preservation  of  and  persistence  for  a  time  of  the  reaction  to  ac- 
commodation ;  later  only  do  we  find  impairment  and  finally  loss  of  the 
reaction  to  accommodation,  the  pupil  being  then  inert  to  all  forms  of 
excitation.  The  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  is,  therefore,  present  during 
a  part  of  the  course  of  paresis.  However,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
while  this  is  so  in  many  cases,  in  others  the  loss  of  the  light  reflex  may 
be  somewhat  retarded  and  the  loss  of  accommodation  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  occur  relatively  early,  so  that  the  duration  of  a  typical  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil  in  a  given  case  may  be  short.  In  this  respect  paresis 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  tabes,  in  which  the  Argyll-Robertson 
pupil  is  a  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  during  almost  the 
entire  course  of  the  disease.  Observers  are  not  wanting  who  find  the 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil  present  in  but  a  small  number  of  paretics. 
Thus,  Dawson  out  of  forty  cases  found  it  present  upon  both  sides  in 
only  five  cases,  and  on  one  side  in  only  three  cases.  Intermediate  con- 
ditions also  are  found  in  which  the  light  reflex  is  not  wholly  lost,  but 
in  which  at  the  same  time  the  reaction  to  accommodation  is  reduced. 
Dawson  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  30.76  per  cent.  Sluggish  or  slow 
reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  with  diminished  movement  is  not  in- 
frequently observed.  It  appears  to  constitute  a  period  between  the 
normal  pupil  and  the  typical  Argyll-Robertson  pupil.  Similarly,  the 
accommodation  reaction  is  not  infrequently  found  to  be  sluggish  and 
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l^m  \M\m\  nf  Iw^lim  !•»•••     It*  oicurrcneo  meaiii  tk 
M«l  >rhlii|ili»Ml"'     l*'li»*llv  \w  «houUl  n^mcnuW  ihMX  h 
ifl^Ujf,  il^fnnMll.v,  iM.v«MiUi  niul  nivdriaHiK  urr  oitber  fa 
aUmii^  nmih'ImIimI  wllli  «muuttliw  of  impilkrj'  ftction- 

TIm'  |iM|illlMr.v  ••liiMW^  t»f  imn*^^!!*  ttn\  it  need  lumS j  fce 
l^uliNF  IM  IMH'M^U.  *ri^t\v  «ri*  "Hi  with  in  vaiying  A 
»y|/llJliM  iMiil  IhIh««,  imhI  w»nu*  *»f  tlw^^i^  ^^^*''^  *^^  iiRMjnalitj^ 
Ut  j^iniil.y  hMMMiiMiiil  Moi'voun  niul  iiuniuil  iifTiH^lioua,  aa  alma^ 
Nol  «/i#l.y  iMi»  itll  mI"  IIio  |»u|»IU«ry  tlisiturbiincee  of  pmiwie  ^kmm 
li$im»,  liiM  MiililMnkl  »Mnl  rlmr|H»iUuM'  hnvo  sliown  thiit  Uie  Ar^H  TTiifcrir 
jif/M  nJKM  l«  VHi'.v  hiujuohtlv  luol  wiOi  ia  old  ciiJ*a^  of  sjphilt% 
Ovii  nf  NJKiiM  »iigM«»«<*>'*  »»illM»i'  «»f  lJ*U^^  or  imn^siit*.  Wheiher  the 
MIM^<  of  unrli  B,vm|tlninn  jUMtilU'n  m  hih^iuihis  of  tabc»  or  p»i«^  i* 
Hh  itlim  i|lMiniiiMi.  TIlMl  U  \\\H^  iHS  willi  or  witliout  i>thor  sTropfCfios  xa4 
ill  »|iilii  iif  ilin  jirnwMioo  of  \\\t^  notivi^  ni^ivn  of  Iriie  norvom  eypiiilis,  i?  n 
ii|)iiiiiMi  III  wliinli  llio  Hiilltor  Mrimglv  inclinfa. 

Kinull.V  ll  ttlmulil  Ih»  Imruo  in  luiml  tlmt  mnw  uf  the  pnpillanr  pie- 
iiuiiuniH  nliw»rviMl  ill  piiivnin  f»,j;M  imHiualitv  nnd  irrcgukrity — ina? 
viii\v  iMinaiilonilily  iiikI  iiuiy  ovou  W  iiitorminent;  t^iKscially  mmj  thia 
Ut  iKilotI  ill  tlin  imrly  Hhigim.  Tlio  ligltt  wflex  tiW  may  in  rare  mstftneet 
vary ;  ft»r  oxauipli*,  if  f^i'imfly  iiupaiiXHl  thou|?h  not  entirely  lost,  il  m*y 
Ih^  n>  orilalklitiliiul  iliiriiip;  a  H»uii»>*iitn  a.*  in  iW  caso  ob!M.*rred  by  BiimlD& 
It  in  oYoii  uHriitrtiMl  iliat  in  xory  v\\vt>  i>am?«a  (Fuor»hier,  CJaiip)  the  reflux 
to  light  may  U*  ap:uin  o^iahlinht^l  iiftrr  having  been  entirt^ly  lost  On 
tho  \\hoK\  all  of  tho  oiMilar  pluMioiuoua  of  pan'sis  are  1688  fixed  md 
dotlnito  than  tlu\v  aro  in  taU^r^.  A^ain,  invgularity  of  the  pupily  ao 
frtHpionily  an  oarly  ^ii^^\»  is  lo  U^  l»H»kod  u|hm\  as  the  beginning  of  the 
pn>gressivo-iriilopU\i»ia  of  whirh  iho  Argyll  KoK^rt son  is  a  more  ad- 
vani*ed  stage  and  iho  iui^ri  pupiU  of  iho  lorniinal  period  the  final 
stage. 

Eyes  which  an*  normal,  or  at  an\  rato  in  whioh  no  symptom  can  be 
detected,  are  alsi>  mot  wiih  in  paivsis,  U\\  ou\\  in  the  early  atageaof  Ae 
affection.  Thus,  in  two  oas<*s  iviH»rtOil  l»y  .hunos,  the  pupils  were  ecpul 
and  reacted  properly  to  light  and  a<.\Hnnmodation.  In  a  third  oaae, 
however,  while  the  pupils  reacted  nornnilly,  imo  was  smaller  in  aiae 
than  the  other.  In  a  series  of  nine  oas<^s,  studieil  by  K^raval,  eye 
symptoms  were  absent  in  four  cases,  an  exi^erienee  which  must  be  com- 
sideredy  however,  as  quite  unusual. 

Amblyopia,  amaurosis,  optic  atrophy  are  all  physical  signs,  the 
detection  of  which  as  we  have  already  seen  may  be  of  great  moment  to 
the  diagnosis.     That  amblyopia,  transient  amaurosis,  and  even  optie 
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atrophy  may  be  the  first  noticeable  physical  sign  of  paresis  should  be 
especially  borne  in  mind. 

The  extra-ocular  palsies  and  anomalies  of  movement,  though  not 
striking  in  paresis,  should  be  remembered  especially  because  of  their 
value  in  differentiating  the  affection  from  syphilis,  gross  organic  disease, 
and  perhaps  tabes. 

The  eyes  in  juvenile  paresis  present  a  symptom  group  similar  to 
that  found  in  older  subjects.  In  keeping  with  the  fact  that  pupillary 
changes  are  apt  to  be  observed  at  early  ages  in  paresis,  Marchand  noted 
sluggish  light  reaction  in  a  boy  of  18  together  with  inequality  of  the 
pupils.  Joffroy  likewise  noted  Argyll-Robertson  pupils,  together  with 
inequality  in  a  juvenile  case.  Nonne,  in  a  boy  of  twelve,  noted  loss  of 
the  light  reflex  in  the  right  pupil  and  sluggishness  of  the  reflex  in  the 
left  pupil.  The  pupils  were  mydriatic  and  unequal,  while  the  con- 
vergence reflex  also  was  very  slight.  Raymond,  in  a  girl  of  twelve, 
noted  diminution  of  the  light  reflex,  likewise  with  dilated  and  unequal 
pupils.  Regis  made  a  similar  observation  of  a  patient  of  twenty-three. 
There  was  loss  of  the  light  reflex  especially  upon  the  left  side,  together 
with  unequal  pupils ;  there  was  marked  diminution  also  of  the  reaction 
of  accommodation.  In  a  boy  of  eighteen,  Marchand  also  noted  sluggish 
pupillary  reactions,  the  right  pupil  being  larger  than  the  left.  Hirschl 
noted,  in  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  that  the  right  pupil  was  large  and  slug- 
gish to  light,  while  the  left  did  not  react  to  accommodation.  In  a  boy 
of  sixteen  he  noted  unequal  pupils,  loss  of  the  light  reflex  upon  both 
sides.  In  a  boy  of  nineteen  he  again  noted  that  the  right  pupil  was 
larger  than  the  left  and  also  that  there  was  present  a  loss  of  the  light 
reflex.  In  a  man  of  twenty-four,  the  same  observer  noted  that  the  right 
pupil  was  larger  than  the  left,  with  sluggish  reaction  to  light;  in  the 
left  pupil  the  light  reaction  was  lost;  both  pupils  presented  sluggish 
reaction  to  accommodation. 

In  senile  paresis,  upon  the  other  hand,  Toulouse  noted  inequality  of 
pupils  in  a  man  of  seventy-two ;  Marchand,  inequality  of  the  pupils  in 
a  man  of  sixty,  and  Doutrcbente,  inequality  of  pupils  in  a  man  of  sixty- 
five,  together  with  sluggishness  of  the  light  and  consensual  reflexes, 
especially  upon  the  left  side. 

A  subject  but  little  studied  and  of  relatively  slight  importance  is 
the  sympathetic  pupillary  reaction.  This  consists  of  a  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  which  ensues  upon  irritation  of  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  of 
the  face,  neck,  or  other  contiguous  areas.  It  is  best  elicited  by  pricking 
or  pinching  the  skin.  Hirschl  found  that  in  all  the  cases  studied  by  him, 
the  sympathetic  reflex  was  absent  when  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  was 
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pieaenty  except  in  twa  It  was  aleo  frequently  abeont  wlion  the  ligbt  i^eao> 
tion  was  duggiahy  and  this  was  also  fttMincntlv  the  vbu:  eveo  when  the 
lig^t  reflex  was  still  preserved.  Wlieti  nn  Argyll  Robe rt»oti  pupil  waa^^ 
present  upon  the  one  side  and  absent  ni^m  the  other,  the  sym pathetic  i*efl 
flex  was  absent  upon  both  sides.  TLe  lo«i«  of  the  «yinpulh<'tif:  reilcse, 
however,  was  also  noted  by  HirschI  in  t^iiility  anil  {ilciihrjliBin,  and  he 
believes  that  in  cases  in  which  these  two  factors  can  be  exchuledj  this 
symptom  offers  some  diagnostic  vahR%  IIirM<hl  uW  oh^Tve*!  that  in 
cases  in  which  this  reflex  was  absent,  t\n*Te  were  atrophic  di^itiges  in  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  sympathetic  ganglia,  ainl  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
lower  and  upper  dorsal  cord.  Moeli  fiviuid  thiil  the  reaction  was  much 
more  frequently  lost  in  cases  in  which  the  light  n*Sex  had  sutlered* 
Hillenherg  found  similar  results. 

Among  the  pupillary  phenomena  still  to  hv  mentioneJ  iaj 
as  the  paradoxical  pupillary  reaction.  Here  there  is  an  af 
versal  of  the  light  reflex, — that  is,  an  increase  of  lig^t  ia  foDoirod  hg 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  diminution  of  li^t  by  oontraodon  of  lb0 
pupil.  The  occurrence  of  this  reaction  is  an  exceedingly  nure  one  in 
paresis.  In  fact,  but  one  case,  that  of  Morselli,  is  known  to  lk0 
writer ;  in  this  instance  dilatation  of  the  pupil  followed  the  light  im- 
pression. It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  paradoxical  piapfllaij 
light  reaction  may  be  apparent  only  and  not  genuine, — for  inahiiieB|  a 
weakness  or  paresis  of  accommodation  occurring  at  the  moment  Aat 
the  light  test  is  made,  may  bring  about  a  dilatation  of  the  pnpiL 
Similarly  a  paresis  of  the  convergence  reaction,  accompanied  it  may 
be  by  divergence  of  the  eyeballs,  may  also  occur  at  the  moment  that 
the  light  test  is  made,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  dilatation  of  the  pupiL  A 
high  degree  of  amblyopia  or  amaurosis  may  be  associated  with  an  im- 
pairment of  accommodation  and  convergence,  and  may  further  aooomit 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  a  phenomenon.  Shock,  fright,  nervouaneas^  or 
hysteria  may  also  play  a  role.  In  practice, -as  far  as  pareaia  ia  con- 
cerned, the  paradoxical  reaction  of  the  pupil  being  so  rare,  may  be 
ignored. 

The  synergic  narrowing  of  the  pupil  that  accompanies  contractiim 
of  the  orbicularis  palix^branira,  and  which  has  been  in  recent  yean 
studied  by  A.  Westphal  and  Piltz,  and  which  had  been  earlier  noted  by 
von  Graefe,  by  Galassi,  and  by  Moeli,  is  another  pupillary  reaction 
which  may  be  mentioned.  It  has,  however,  been  studied  so  little  in 
paresis,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  symptomatic  value.  It 
may  be  added  that  another  pupillary  phenomenon,  hippus,  likewise 
plays  no  role  in  the  syndrome  of  paresis. 
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TABES. 

The  ocular  phenomena  of  tabes  constitute  a  group  of  symptoms  of 
great  diagnostic  value.  As  in  paresis,  they  may  involve  varied  struc- 
tures and  functions, — e.gr.,  the  iris,  its  movements  and  reflexes;  the 
various  extrinsic  muscles,  the  optic  nerve  and  vision.  Tabes  is  an  affec- 
tion with  widely  diffused  lesions  and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  early 
clinical  manifestations  should  vsLvy  somewhat  in  different  cases.  Ac- 
cordingly the  eye  symptoms  make  their  appearance  somewhat  earlier  in 
some  cases  than  in  others. 

In  general  terms,  the  symptoms  of  tabes  consist  of  a  triad  made  up 
of  incoordination,  loss  of  tendon  reflexes,  and  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil, 
— the  pupil  which  no  longer  reacts  to  light  but  in  which  the  associated 
movements  of  the  iris  in  accommodation  and  convergence  are  preserved. 
The  presence  of  this  pupil  is  not  infrequently  noted  as  a  very  early  symp- 
tom. It  may  be  noted  long  before  the  knee-jerk  is  lost  and  before  inco- 
ordination makes  its  appearance.  Sometimes  it  antedates  all  other  symp- 
toms by  a  number  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  its  appearance  may  be 
much  delayed  and  in  rare  cases  it  may  not  be  observed  at  all  even  after 
other  symptoms  of  tabes  have  existed  for  many  years.  While  present 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  tabes,  it  cannot  therefore  be  claimed 
as  a  necessary  symptom. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  loss  of 
the  light  reflex  is  a  symptom  which  in  all  probability  makes  its  appear- 
ance gradually.  In  examining  the  eye,  a  difference  in  the  promptness 
and  general  character  of  the  light  reaction  and  the  reaction  to  accommo- 
dation should  always  be  noted.  A  striking  contrast  between  the  two 
reactions,  such  as  a  slight,  slow  or  sluggish  light  reflex  and  a  prompt 
reaction  to  accommodation  possesses  an  unmistakable  significance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  in  the  incipient  period,  a 
fully  developed  Argj^U-Kobertson  pupil  is  not  present  and  in  which  a 
sluggish  or  other  change  in  the  light  reaction  is  the  only  symptom  noted. 
In  a  few  cases  also  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil 
is  not  definitely  or  jx^nnanently  established  and  exists  only  as  an  inter- 
mittent symptom.  Thus  Eichhorst  reports  two  cases  of  intermittent 
Argyll-Robertson  pupils,  both  occurring  in  women.  Treupel  reports 
another  occurring  in  a  man.  Camus  and  Chiray  report  a  most  interest- 
ing case  in  which  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  was  present,  accompanied 
by  gastric  crises.  It  occurred  only  during  the  crises  and  lasted  only  as 
long  as  the  crises. 

In  estimating  the  frequency  of  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  in  tabes, 
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several  factors  ahould  be  coniSderedL    Fint,  vltile  it  h  true  tbat  this 
pupil  is  frequently  an  early  »ymplonu  it  is  not  rarely  a  kte  symptom ; 
therefore  cases  of  the  fully  devek^fied  disease  woiiM,  other  things  ei]ua1^ 
present  the  symptoms  in  a  larger  pn>portion.    St-^^  t^  Hv,  the  proptfjrtion 
varies  according  as  the  ohserver  excludes  or  im        -  pupils  in  whiiJi 
the  light  reflex  has  not  been  entirely  or  absolutely  1*^  hut  in  which  it 
has  been  unmistakably  impaiNd.     It  is  not  surprising  ihaiefore  that 
there  sliould  l)e  some  differences  in  the  results  of  ^.^rinn^  cloBXfilLfllllL 
yet  tliose  differences  are  not  as  great  a$  one  would  mpptmb.    DiBnunmy 
for  instance,  found  loss  of  the  light  reflex  in  76  per  eent,  of  earn  u 
the  fully  develoi^ed  stage  of  the  disease.    In  the  eaily  stage  hd  fomd 
only  23.7  per  cent    Leinibach  found  the  symptom  in  75.6 
the  fully  developed  disease  and  47  per  eent  in  die  eaify 
chief  variation  is  found  in  the  determination  of  the  ajinplaa  in  IliB 
early  stage  and  here  the  element  of  the  persmal  jiniginent    the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  observer — doubtless  plays  a  rSle.    On  tlM 
hand  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  findings  of  odier 
Mann,  who  found  the  symptom  in  79  per  cent  of  early  < 
in  which  no  pronouncetl  ataxia  had  yet  shown  itself.    Statiatiflal  stndfaa 
have  been  made  by  a  large  number  of  observers.    Uhthoffy  lor  ii 
in  three  hundred  cases  noted  rigidity  of  the  pupil  in  71  per 
eluding  cases  in  whidi  a  slight  reaction  of  the  pupil  was  atin  ] 
the  percentage  became  63.   In  averaging  the  results  of  other 
for  instance,  Gowers,  Bernhanlt,  Voigt,  Thomsen,  Siemerlingi  Yinoanty 
Dillmann,  Berger,  Mobiu^i,   Marina,   Forster  and   Mann,  UhAoff  clh 
tained  a  percentage  of  67,  whioh  nearly  ci^rresixMided  to  hia  own  leealtB. 
Among  other  studies  there  should  W  mentioned  the  following:    HairiBi 
S2.6  per  cent. ;   Leinibach,  S4  jx^r  cent. ;   Brannvell,  S6.1  per  cent,  and 
also  72.2  per  cent. ;  Mott,  SO  jK»r  cent. :   II.  M.  Thomas,  63.6  per  cent ; 
Thoenes,  75  per  cent ;  Collins,  SO  ix>r  cent. :   Fulton,  67  per  cent    Ike 
writer  found  among  thirty  rather  aJvaneed  cases  in  the  wards  of  Ae 
Philadelphia  Hospital  6:3.3  jx^r  cent.     These  tigures  do  not,  it  will  he 
admitted,  varj-  very  greatly.    However,  such  results  as  were  obtained  Ij 
F.  S.  Pearce, — ^namely,  one  hundred  and  nfty  cases  of  Ai^U-BobertaoiL 
pupil  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  cases  of  tabes,  that  is,  96  per  cent, 
— are  difficult  to  explain.     The  percentage  found  by  Riley,  who  found 
Argj'U-Robertson  jmpil  in  only  twenty-eiglit  cases  out  of  sixtj-oney — 
namely,  46  i>er  cent., — must  impress  one  as  unusually  small    This  ia 
aht}  true  of  Vaughan's  results,  who  found  pupillary  rigidity  in  only  40 
per  cent. 

Very  intercHting  and  important  are  the  results  obtained  bv  Rochon- 
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Duvigneaud  and  Jean  Ileitz,  inasmuch  as  their  studies  were  made  by  a 
special  method.  They  examined  seven ty*seven  patients  who  for  the  most 
part  were  from  the  service  of  Professor  Dejerine.  The  patients  belonged 
to  all  of  the  periods  and  the  most  diverse  forms  of  the  disease.  The 
examinations  of  the  pupillary  reactions  were  made  in  an  entirely  dark 
chamber  under  special  precautions  in  order  to  determine  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  exact  condition  of  the  light  reaction*  A  gas-lamp  furnished  the 
illumination.  The  patient  was  separated  from  the  latter  by  an  opaque 
acreen.  After  lowering  the  gas,  without  absolutely  extinguishing  it,  the 
eye  to  be  examined  was  placed  in  the  most  complete  darkness  for  several 
minutes.  Then  the  operator  suddenly  raised  the  gas  flame  and  the  light 
was  projected  on  t!ie  eye  by  means  of  an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror.  The 
eye  not  to  be  examined  remained  covered. 

Of  forty-eight  patients  examined  by  these  observers,  twenty-three 
had  lost  all  trace  of  light  refleXj  fifteen  presented  a  slight  reaction  to 
lightj  and  two  reacted  almost  normally  but  not  entirely  so.  From  this  it 
appears  that  in  47.9  per  cent,  the  light  reflex  was  lost  entirely  and  that 
in  about  35  per  cent,  it  was  lost  only  incomidetely ;  that  is,  a  total  of 
about  83  per  cent,  presented  lost  or  impaired  light  refleXj  which  accords 
fairly  well  with  the  results  of  other  observers.  The  observations  of  these 
writers  would  go  to  show  that  the  methods  pursued  by  them  reveal  a 
partial  preservation  of  the  light  reflex  when  to  ordinarj"  tests  such 
preservation  would  escape  notice.  Thus  they  examined  twenty-nine 
cases  by  the  ordinary  methods, — Le.,  with  partial  obscurity  and  moving 
light.  Of  these  only  four  presented  an  incomplete  loss  of  the  light  reflex, 
a  percentage  of  13,  as  compared  with  35.  The  authors  also  lay  esjiecial 
fltresfl  on  the  importance  of  studying  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  the 
dark  This  they  maintain  is  an  active  act,  an  impairment  of  which  is 
of  profound  significance. 

Statistical  studies  for  reasons  already  pointed  out  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  yield  precise  results*  The  conclusion,  however,  is  unques- 
tionably justified,  and  this  indeed  is  the  sum  total  of  individual  clinical 
experience^tbat  the  Argjdl-Kobertson  pupil  is  present  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

An  unilateral  Argj^ll-Robertson  pupil  is  relatively  infrequent.  Thus, 
Berger  found  an  unilateral  Arg\'Il-RDbcrtson  pupil  only  tliree  times  in 
one  hundred  and  nine  tabetics,  and  Cowers  once  in  seventy-two.  II.  M. 
Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  he  found  the  Argj'U-Robertson 
pupil  in  seventy  out  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases  and  upon  both 
sides  in  fifty-seven ;  that  is,  it  was  unilateral  in  thirteen.  Probably 
pupils  with  but  slightly  impaired  reaction  were  here  excluded.     Out  of 
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thirty  of  the  writer's  cases,  it  wmm  tiiiiliik*ral  in  four.  li  reEuains  an 
unquestionsUe  fact  that  in  tabei  an  unikteral  ArgylMTobertacm  popil 
is  the  exception,  and  there  is  in  tlm  f%*s|iect  a  decided  tfeparture  firom 
the  symptomatology  of  paresis,  in  which  affcetioti  Ibis  symptom  U 
observed  much  more  frequently. 

Finally  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Ai^  0-RohertiiDii  pupil  mny  be 
found  when  the  pupil  is  of  average'  or  iioniifil  stzc^  when  it  is  myotic  or 
when  it  is  dilated. 

Irregularity  or  deformity  of  the  pupil  is  foiittd  quite  commonlj  in 
tabes,  as  in  paresis  and  s^'philis.  Joffroy  states  that  he  lim  never  seeti 
a  case  of  Argyll-Bobertson  pupil  without  some  defornjity  in  the  kttcn 
This  statement,  while  rather  sweeping,  hcccikIb  iit  the  tuaiB  with  die 
experience  of  other  observers.  Deformity  is  at  times  the  initiAl  pxipiUaiy 
symptom  observed  and  it  may  be  regarded  m  a  prectiraor  of  thi*  diangi-^ 
in  the  pupillary  reflexes  later  to  supervene.  Joffrov,  indeed*  regards  it  m^ 
of  the  same  scmeiologic  value  as  the  Arg;  lURoberti^n  piipiL  Bunike  al^ 
insists  upon  the  importance  of  the  loss  of  the  circular  Bhape  of  the  pupil. 

Next  to  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  in  hiiportanct?j  is  the  size  of  the 
pupil.  The  pupil  may  be  normalj  unusually  2r<rTiallj  or  dilated.  VDry 
frequently  it  is  decidedly  contracted  and  this  diminution  in  siijEc  may 
be  moderate  in  degree  or  excessive.  Pin-}K>int  pupils  are  occasioually 
met  with.  Myosis  frequently  accompanies  the  ArgjU-Robert^on  pupil, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  concomitant,  for  the  lattar  may  be 
associated  with  pupils  of  normal  si^e  or  pupils  in  a  state  of  mydriasis. 
Thus,  Erb  found  it  in  44  per  cent. ;  Ulithoffj  Dillraamij  and  Voigt  found 
it  in  a  somewhat  smaller  number.  Their  findings  averaged  l^  BuinkiS 
amount  to  about  24  per  cent.  Collins  found  the  pupils  small  in  45  per 
cent. ;  the  writer  in  3G.G  per  cent.  Koehon-Duvigneaud  and  Heiti  found 
40  per  cent,  of  bilateral  myosis  and  9  per  cent,  of  unilateral 
In  every  case  of  myosis  there  was  a  pure  Argyll-Bobertson  pupQ^ 
cept  in  three.  In  the  latter  contraction  to  convergence  was  akyw  and 
incomplete.  External  ophthalmoplegias  were  not  found  associated  witb 
the  myosis.  These  authors  also  point  out  that  optic  atrophy  is  moie 
frequently  found  associated  with  mydriatic  eyes  than  with  myotic  t^yea. 
In  forty  myotic  patients,  they  found  only  three  with  total  atrophy 
and  blindness  and  three  with  beginning  atrophy. 

Myosis,  it  would  appear,  is  accompanied  quite  regularly  by  the 
Argj'll-Robertson  sign.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  a  sli^t  reaetion 
to  light  is  preser^'cd.  It  is  very  exceptional,  further,  to  find  a  myotie 
patient  with  optic  atrophy  and  more  rarely  still  with  internal  or  ex- 
ternal ophthalmoplegia. 
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From  an  analysis  of  eleven  hundred  cases,  Dufour  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  myosis,  associated  with  other  disturbances  of  the  pupils 
or  of  the  nervous  system,  confirms  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  or  organic 
nervous  disease. 

Mydriasis  is  met  with  much  less  frequently  than  myosis.  Thus 
Riley  in  sixty-one  cases  found  myosis  in  twenty-eight  and  mydriasis  in 
eight.  Bramwell  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  of  tabes  found  the 
pupils  contracted  in  sixty-nine  and  dilated  in  eight.  In  twenty-seven 
they  were  of  medium  size.  Collins  found  mydriasis  in  only  5  per  cent, 
and  when  found  it  was  nearly  always  associated  with  irregularity  of  the 
pupils.  Rochon-Duvigneaud  and  Heitz  found  mydriasis  in  20  per  cent, 
bilateral  and  11  per  cent,  unilateral  of  their  seventy-seven  cases.  My- 
driasis was  accompanied  by  a  complicated  Argyll-Robertson  pupil, — that 
is  to  say,  a  pupil  in  which  the  reaction  to  accommodation  was  also  im- 
paired. These  writers  point  out  that  when  blindness  is  present,  it  is  as 
a  rule,  accompanied  by  mydriasis.  They  found  seven  blind  tabetics 
with  bilateral  mydriasis  and  two  with  unilateral  mydriasis.  In  all  of 
the  cases  the  reflex  to  convergence  was  absent  or  diminished.  In  twelve 
cases  of  mydriasis,  they  found  two  with  bilateral  internal  ophthalmo- 
plegia, ten  with  unilateral  ophthalmoplegia,  and  in  two  cases  there  was 
a  nuclear  palsy  of  the  third  pair,  incomplete  for  the  external  muscles 
but  complete  for  the  ciliary  muscles.  In  the  remaining  cases,  ten  in 
number,  all  unilateral,  there  were  five  times  found  besides  the  internal 
ophthalmoplegia,  also  various  palsies  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  third 
nerve  supply;  especially  was  ptosis  found.  Once  internal  ophthalmo- 
plegia with  palsy  of  the  sixth  nerve  was  found;  four  times  internal 
ophthalmoplegia  only  was  present.  In  five  cases  of  mydriasis  there  was 
no  blindness  or  paralysis  of  accommodation. 

The  mydriatic  pupil  is  accompanied  by  various  other  disturbances, 
a  fact  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  findings  in  the  myotic  pupil. 
Thus  the  light  reflex  is  totally  lost,  the  convergence  reflex  is  always  in- 
complete or  lost,  while  optic  atrophy  and  ophthalmoplegias  are  fre- 
quent. Finally  it  is  mostly  in  cases  with  mydriasis  that  inequality 
of  the  pupils  is  found. 

There  is  a  group  of  tabetic  pupils  in  which  the  sphincter  iridis  pre- 
sents a  reflex  paralysis,  while  the  ciliary  muscle  remains  intact  and 
the  accommodation  is  preserved.  This  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  could 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  a  limited  nuclear  lesion,  for  the  nucleus  of 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  ciliary 
muscle.  Again,  while  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  often  accompanied 
by  paralysis  of  the  external  muscles,  in  not  one  case  did  Rochon-Duvig- 
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ncauil  uiul  Ileitz  find  auch  a  paralysis  associated  with  the  isolated  palsy 
of  the  sphincter  iridi^i. 

It  has  I)cc'n  observed  that  during  a  gastric  crisis,  pupils  pftviously 
noted  as  nnnual  may  dilate,  but  that  in  sucli  case  they  return  to  their 
former  size  after  the  erisi.s  has  subsided.  Such  an  observation  has  been 
made  by  K(x.*lion-l>uvi<riieaud  and  Ileitz,  dilatation  and  subsequent  ze- 
turn  to  normal  occurring  in  one  of  their  patients  at  every  gastric  crisis. 
Similar  observations  liave  lx?en  made  by  Trousseau  and  Raymond. 

Schmeichler  states  that  he  has  never  seen  unusually  large  pupils  in 
the  early  stages  of  tal)es.  This  is  an  inqwrtant  observation  and  in  keep- 
ing with  general  experience. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  atropine  gives  an  incomplete  or 
imiKTfect  dilatation  of  myoti(*  pupils,  and  that  pilocarpine  in  mydriasis 
yields  a  contract  inn  which  is  not  very  pronounced. 

Mydriasis,  accnjrding  to  Rochon-Duvigneaud  and  Ueitz,  always  ac- 
companies the  cHjmplicated  Argj'll-Rolxjrtson  pupil, — that  is,  the  pupil 
in  which  the  light  reaction  is  totally  alxjlished,  but  in  which  the  reac- 
tion to  convergence  is  also  lost  or  is  jKX»r.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
mydriasis  di'pends  upon  blindness.  When  the  mydriasis  is  accompanied 
by  a  preservation  nf  visi<»n  the  state  of  the  accommodation  should  be 
invest iaatcd,  taking  into  account,  uf  cciurse,  the  age  and  refraction  of 
the  j>arient.  Usually  under  these  circumstances  the  accommodation  is 
paralyzctl.  There  is  then  a  total  internal  ophthalmoplegia,  involving  the 
sphincter  iridis  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  Very  rarely  temporary  dila- 
tati<^n  of  the  pupils,  that  i<  ''  ahcrnainiir  mydriasis,"  is  met  with.  It 
is  much  less  frcijucMir  in  tal»L*s  tliaii  in  uuncTal  paralysis. 

Infipuility  of  the  pupils  .-hould.  i-vcn  it  slight,  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, esjHvially  If  um'  nf  the  jMipils  reacts  sluirgishly  to  light  or  shows 
iminiirnient  »'f  the  lii:liT  rrilcx,  n(»  niatiLT  h<«w  slight.  Collins  noted 
inecpiality  in  '2'^  per  cent,  "f  hi^;  casrs.  He  adds  that  it  was  probably 
not  noted  in  case's  in  which  the  ine([nality  was  very  slight.  Bramwell 
fi'und  the  j»upils  uneiiual  in  o4.>  per  tvnt.  Vauirhan  foimd  60  per  cent. 
ef  incipiality  vi  rlic  pupiU,  a  piMvvnTain^  wliieh  it  cannot  be  denied  is 
our  vf  kocpinir  with  ireneral  exjMriencc.  The  writer  found  46.6  per 
cent,  of  divided  inei[naliTy  and  \'^^^  per  cent,  of  very  slight  inequality. 
It  will  I'O  n.'t»-d  that  the  iK-rcenrairc  vt  ino^ualiiy  in  tabes  is  decidedly 
less  than  in  jniresi^.  AniMiiir  other  statistics  arc  those  grouped  by 
r»iinike, — namely.  rK-rnhanli,  who  saw  inequality  of  the  pupils  in 
4:>  ]H'r  cent.,  V..ii:i  in  4(^  per  cent.,  Dillniami  in  :U  per  cent.,  Forster 
in  .*"»  per  ivn:.,  I'hthotl  in  l^>  per  cent.,  and  IVrgi-r  in  27  per  cent 
Inequality,  if  observed  as  an  isolated  sign  and  without  other  ocular 
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or  nervous  symptoms^  has  no  special  significanoe.  In  other  words,  in- 
equality may  be  perfectly  physiological.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  physiological  inequality  is  usually  slight.  (See  Chapter 
VI,  p.  314). 

The  optic  nerve  is  frequently  involved  in  tabes.  There  is  present  in 
such  cases  a  simple  and  progressive  atrophy  of  both  optic  nerves, — an 
atrophy  which  may  and  frequently  does  lead  to  complete  blindness.  It 
is  a  symptom  which  is  frequently  associated  with  an  Argyll-Robertson 
pupil,  but  it  may  exist  without  the  latter  and  it  may  be  the  first  and 
only  symptom.  Indeed,  simple  optic  atrophy,  in  the  absence  of  other 
signs,  is  very  suggestive  of  tabes.  Usually  it  makes  its  appearance  early ; 
it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  optic  atrophy  is  a  late  symptom.  Col- 
lins believes  that  the  discoloration  of  the  optic  nerve  begins  within  five 
years  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  lie  regards  it  as  an  early  symptom 
and  believes  that  the  changes  probably  start  peripherally  in  the  retina. 
So  frequently  is  early  optic  atrophy  noted  that  it  is  justly  counted  along 
with  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  as  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  tabes. 
Mott  also  regards  limitation  of  the  visual  field  and  optic  atrophy  as  the 
early  signs  of  tabes.  Gowers  has  seen  optic  atrophy  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  before  other  tabetic  signs  made  tlieir  appearance.  Not  infre- 
quently one  eye  is  involved  earlier  and  to  a  larger  extent  than  its  fel- 
low, but  the  optic  atrophy  is  never  really  unilateral.  Defective  vision 
is  the  eventual  result.  The  first  indication  is  a  narrowing  of  the  visual 
field.  The  impairment  usually  consists  of  an  irregular  concentric  con- 
traction ;  at  times  the  field  is  irregularly  indented.  There  may  be  lit- 
tle or  no  diminution  of  the  acuity  of  the  central  vision  and  no  visible 
pallor  of  the  disc.  Central  scotomata  arc  very  exceptional ;  when  pres- 
ent they  are  freciuently  explicable  on  the  ground  of  a  complicating  alco- 
holism. Occasionally  the  visual  field  is  limited  on  one  side,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  reported  by  Ilalbau,  in  which  the  visual  field  in 
the  right  eye,  especially  for  red,  was  limited  on  the  temporal  side. 
Hemianopsia,  incomplete  in  character,  is  a  rare  anomaly  of  the  field  and 
is  apparently  due  to  an  asymmetrical  degeneration.  It  has  been  noted 
by  Gowers,  Berger  and  Gabrielides.  In  Gowers's  and  Gabrielides's 
cases,  there  was  a  double  temporal  hemianopsia  referable  to  a  change 
in  the  chiasm.  In  Berger's  case,  there  was  a  right  homonJ^nous  hemian- 
opsia. There  were  also  present  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  double  optic 
atrophy,  palsy  of  the  right  fourth  nen^e  and  otlicr  symptoms  of  tabes. 
The  loss  may  also  involve  early  the  color  perception,  the  vision  for  green, 
red,  and  blue  being  affected  in  the  order  named.  Dyschromatopsia  was 
first  noted  in  tabes  by  Benedict.     Generally  speaking  dyschromatopsia 
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is  partial  anJ  otmoems  m«:^tlv  nc«i  and  gre^n.  che  re«i  bein^  ukai  far 
black  and  the  green  t'lT  grav.  A  cTiri»>u?  ?vinp:oni  •:cca5fc>n4dly  iKMed  in 
tabes  is  green  visi'-n.  Suoh.  a  '^aie.  iV-r  izir^rj:e,  has  t^en  placed  nprn 
record  by  \V.  L>*>id.  in  wLioL  :he  patien:  ?aw  everr:hing  a  bright  eznermld 
green  in  o»>Ior.  ^JVvasivnally  he  ?i'r  r  :5e-«_^  !•:  re*!  f pot*  in  die  green. 
These  LV^L-rs  inorea^ei  :r.  :i.:er-^:-v  -s-Len  he  Tas  fa:igTi€»L  He  oe- 
casionally  al?"  saw  a  rrilliar.-  ':^:.  In  1^*.>I  iir-Iopia  had  been  noted 
from  whioi.  •Lt.-  :'a:ien:  r^^  vert-:.  *>:-:*.ar  v>::.n  rtmainei  eocd  nntQ 
1S;»7.  Exa:ii::i«i-i  in  Se:':»rn::»;r.  I*'".*^.  cr*>:-n  v:s:->n  was  n«xed.  The 
visii.'n  vf  the  ri^h:  eve  '.va^  i'-»>\  ■  f  •n»r  .-j:'"  l-*^*". 

Rarvly  ••p-io  a:r  jhv  i^  i.>2i  n-.Tani-r-:  '  y  -L  -  ph-oia  and  blephaio- 
spasm. 

Starisrios  as  *.■  :he  relavlve  fre»r»r.ov  .  f  •  rrio  a:r»>phy  in  tabes  varr 
very  widely  an-i  are  -i-n  "he  '.vh>:e  Mnsa^i-rrao/ri".  Collins  f*>and  optic 
atPjphy  in  14  :^r  'X-n:..  Ii:nar  '^  r*rr  '^n"..  TL->nia?  1«>  j^r  cent-  Rilev 
11.4  r^r  «>i-nr..  Erasiwell  :22  r^r  ^>:t.\.  Sjrr-j  o'*'.4  per  cent-  Fnlcon 
f'.riiid  ■  niy  2  rri-r  i^rr..,  Vd-:::hin  n'ei  -'•»  r»^r  '>;n:..  Dillmann  42  per 
ceiit-  Eerijr-r  44  :»i-r  '.vn-..  Lr^::::'aiL  l^-.T.'  r^r  '.^n:..  and  Grvez  in 
SS  r<er  '?en\  i[-  *:  :  Ij.*?^-^  :Lv  :»?r'?i:-n:a::K:  '.f  '^a'^?'^  t  -rpac  atp?phv  in 
:ale?  a:  '*••.     Pear'^.  ■. n  -hr  -Thrr  hani.  :-"ni  vnly  :hirty  cases  of 
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of  the  optic  atrophy  seemed  to  be  attended  by  an  amelioration  of  the 
symptoms  and  a  retardation  of  the  tabetic  process.  In  twelve  cases,  how- 
ever, the  development  of  the  optic  atrophy  was  not  followed  by  an 
amelioration  of  the  symptoms  and  had  no  retarding  effect  upon  the 
course  of  the  disease.  In  nine  out  of  twenty-six  cases  in  which  optic 
atrophy  was  very  marked,  the  development  of  the  optic  atrophy  coin- 
cided with  a  rather  apparent  arrest  in  the  tabetic  process. 

The  details  obtained  by  some  observers  are  interesting ;  thus  Bram- 
well,  who  studied  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  of  tabes,  noted  that 
in  seven  of  his  cases,  in  which  optic  atrophy  was  present,  the  symptom 
was  much  more  marked  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other  and  that  in  three 
cases  it  was  limited  to  one  eye.  In  seven  cases  it  was  slight,  in  seven 
marked,  and  in  twenty-one  very  marked  or  complete,  the  patient  being 
almost  blind,  quite  blind,  or  only  able  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness. In  one  case,  double  optic  neuritis,  marked  in  the  left  eye  and 
slight  in  the  right,  preceded  the  optic  atrophy.  Such  an  occurrence 
suggests,  however,  an  active  syphilitic  process  rather  than  tabes.  In 
nine  patients  dimness  of  vision,  due  to  optic  atrophy,  was  the  initial 
symptom  of  the  disease.  In  twenty-five  of  the  cases  in  which  optic 
atrophy  was  present,  there  was  ataxia. 

Ocular  palsies  are  extremely  common  in  tabes  and  in  quite  a  large 
number  of  cases  they  occur  as  very  early  symptoms.  They  involve 
variously  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth  nerves.  They  usually  appear  sud- 
denly and  may  disappear  with  or  without  treatment.  Their  duration  is 
usually  short,  lasting  a  few  weeks,  a  few  days,  or  indeed  only  a  few 
hours.  They  may,  however,  be  permanent,  though  this  is  rare  and 
points  to  a  syphilitic  rather  than  to  a  tabetic  origin.  However,  a  per- 
sistent ocular  palsy  may  be  present  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  affec- 
tion but  is  more  frequently  observed  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  ocular  palsies  of  tabes  present  nothing  that  is  characteristic. 
Though  they  develop  rapidly,  they  usually  disappear  gradually  and 
sometimes  slowly.  The  muscular  involvement  is  seldom  complete  and 
is  usually  limited  to  one  eye.  Further,  the  palsy  is  never  a  palsy  of 
associated  muscles  or  movements,  but  always  involves,  irregularly,  dif- 
ferent muscles  of  one  or  both  eyes.  Occasionally  a  complete  ophthalmo- 
plegia appears.  This  again  is  to  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  syphilitic 
rather  than  a  tabetic  origin.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  syphilitic  ocular 
palsy,  a  large  number  of  muscles  are  affected  at  the  same  time  while 
in  tabes  involvement  of  a  single  muscle  is  the  rule.  It  is  further  in- 
teresting and  in  practice  important  to  note  that  it  is  extremely  rare  in 
tabes  to  find  ocular  palsies  without  a  loss  of  the  light  reaction.     Opin- 
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ions  differ  as  Uj  the  muscles  most  frequently  involve<L     Thus  Swanzy 
and  odiers  believe  that  the  external  rectus  is  most  frequently  affected, 
while  Charcot  l»elieved  that  the  oculomotor  nerve  supply  suffered  first* 
Javal  found  tliat  the  levator  was  most  frequently  involvedj  then  the  in- 
teraus,  the  extern  us  and  the  superior  oblique.     Certain  it  is  that  ptosis 
is  Yery  frequent.     It  may  be  slight  or  pronouneed  and  may  be  single  or 
double.     It  Joes  not  always  depend  ujHin  paralysis,  es{>ecially  when 
slight ;    it  is  then  due  to  atony  of  the  levator  and  under  such  circuiri- 
stances  may  be  inconstant.     Finally  it  rarely  exists  alone*     Very  fre- 
quently other  muscles  are  involved,  giving  rise  to  a  diplopia.     This 
diplopia  is  usually  due  to  a  palsy  in  one  eye,  is  very  common,  and  is 
usually  transitory.      Transitory  diplopia   is   frequently   an    important 
point  in  the  history  of  the  early  jteriod  of  a  case  of  tabes.    At  times  the 
diplopia  dejiends  upon  palsy  of  the  external  rectus,  at  times  it  dej^enda 
njx)n  palsy  of  the  internus  or  other  muscles  of  the  oculomotor  supply, — 
e,g,y  the  superior  rectus.     Involvement  of  the  fourth  nerve,^ — especially 
isolated  involvement, — is  infrequent,  if  not  rare.    The  diplopia,  though 
transitoiy^  for  the  most  part,  is  in  rare  cases  permanent.     Further,  hav- 
ing onee  disappeared,  it  may  recur.     It  is  sometimes  an  exceedingly 
early  symptom ;    thus,  in  a  case  reported  by  Harris,  it  existed  for  six 
years  before  other  symptoms  of  tabes  minle  their  appearance. 

Karely  muscles  other  tlian  the  ocular  muscles  may  be  palsied  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  in  a  case  reported  by  Turner,  a  man  of  forty,  there 
was  some  ptosis  and  also  some  bilateral  palsy  of  the  soft  palate  and 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords.  Rarely  also  instead  of  an  rx-ular  palsy,  a 
blepharospasm  may  be  noted  or  a  blepharospasm  may  ]irecede  the  de- 
velopment of  ocular  palsies. 

A  most  interesting  form  of  ocular  palsy  has  been  rejiorted  by  Egger. 
In  one  of  his  clinics,  Dejerine  presented  a  case  of  bulbar  tabes  in  which 
of  the  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  the  affection  had  only  spared  the 
IV  pair,  the  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  pairs  were  all 
more  or  less  strongly  involved.  A  bilateral  and  absolute  deafness  char- 
acterized the  lesion  of  the  VIII  pair,  whilst  a  slight  ptosis  of  the  left 
upper  eyelid  and  a  paresis  of  the  left  internal  rectus  were  the  sole 
manifestations  of  in%'olvement  of  the  III  pair.  Although  there  was  no 
pai'alysis  of  any  one  muscle  of  the  eye,  tliere  was  nritwithstanding  a 
markeil  n^ductiou  in  ihe  motility  of  the  eyes.  When  in  the  normal 
individual  the  heail  is  turned  to  one  side — for  example^  to  the  left 
Oil  its  vertical  axis — the  eyes  in  order  to  preserve  their  primary  po- 
sition move  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction — i.e.,  to  tlie  right — 
and   rrmipensate   by   movement   equivaleut   to   the   degree   of  rotation 
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effected  by  the  head,  but  at  a  given  moment  the  eyes  abandon  this 
primary  position  and  a  return  movement  ensues.  This  go  and 
come  repeats  itself  about  a  dozen  times  for  one  complete  rotation  of 
the  body  around  its  vertical  axis  and  gives,  if  the  rotatory  movements 
acquire  a  certain  speed,  the  aspect  of  a  nystagmus  which  has  been  called 
the  transverse  nystagmus  of  rotation.  These  movements  are  regulated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  semicircular  canals,  varying  for 
each  position  of  the  head.  Each  canal  is  sensitive  for  the  movements 
affecting  its  plane.  A  rotation  in  a  horizontal  plane  to  the  left,  how- 
ever, affects  only  the  left  horizontal  canal,  in  the  interior  of  which  the 
liquid,  thanks  to  the  law  of  inertia  of  matter,  concentrates  toward  the 
ampulla  and  there  produces  an  excitation  which  informs  the  centre  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  change  of  position.  The  movements  in  the  sagittal 
or  vertical  plane  are  only  registered  by  the  sagittal  or  superior-semi- 
circular canals  and  the  movements  in  the  frontal  and  transverse  planes 
by  their  respective  canals,  and  as  each  canal  perceives  only  one  movement 
— that  is  to  say,  the  change  of  position  in  its  own  plane — it  can  only  ex- 
cite a  compensatory  movement  which  the  direction  of  the  change  of  posi- 
tion calls  forth.  It  is  thus  that  the  horizontal  canals  preside  over  the  com- 
pensations of  lateral  movements  in  innervating  the  external  and  internal 
recti.  The  sagittal  canals  regulate  the  vertical  oscillations  and  the 
frontal  canals  the  muscular  apparatus  affecting  compensatory  rotation 
around  the  visual  axis.  If  the  tips  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  of 
each  hand  are  lightly  placed  against  the  eyeballs  in  the  healthy  man, 
these  movements  can  readily  be  felt.  In  Egger's  case  not  the  least  trace 
of  movement  was  transmitted  to  the  fingers  for  any  change  of  position. 
The  phenomena  of  nystagmus  of  rotation  and  of  post-rotatory  nystagmus 
were  lost.  In  semidarkness,  where  the  retinal  refiex  did  not  impede  by 
the  fixation  of  objects  the  influence  of  the  labyrinth,  he  observed  in  the 
two  open  eyes  that  the  latter,  instead  of  making  a  movement  opposite  to 
that  of  the  direction  of  the  head  in  order  to  preserve  their  primary  posi- 
tion, remained  absolutely  immobile  in  their  orbits.  They  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  movements  of  the  head.  This  absence  of  compensatory 
movement  is  the  rule  with  deaf-mutes  and  is  observed  in  some  cases  of 
internal  otitis.  Among  tabetics  it  had  up  to  the  case  reported  by  Egger 
not  been  observed.  The  name  labyrinthic  ophthalmoplegia  has  been 
proposed  by  Egger  for  this  symptom. 

The  cause  of  the  diplopia  or  ptosis  of  tabes  appears,  according  to 
Harris,  to  be  some  vascular  derangement  or  slight  ependymitis  in  the 
nuclear  region.  Pierret  believes  that  it  begins  as  a  nuclear  affection  and 
extends  gradually  downward  toward  the  periphery  as   a   descending 
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neuritis  and  hen'  C4>xitiiiues  after  the  nuclear  involvement  has  disap- 
I>eareil.  Dejeriiic  savs  that  not  all  ocular  palsies  in  tabes  are  of  nu- 
clear origin,  and  Swanzy  claims  that  a  complete  and  permanent  paralysis 
of  an  isolated  muscle  is  due  to  a  {R*ripheral  lesion  and  not  nuclear. 
Complete  <ieulomot4»r  palsy,  rarely  noted  as  an  early  symptomy  is 
probably  always  due  in  part  at  least  to  an  involvement  of  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus.  This  was  the  finding  in  a  case  of  Marina  in  which  a 
third-nerve  palsy  disi'lnsed  at  aut^ipsy  a  degtMieration  of  the  oculomotor 
nucleus  U'sides  a  neuritis  of  the  trunk.  It  is  probable  also  that  in  cases 
where  an  (»cular  palsy  I>eeomes  {HTinanent,  there  is  also  involvement 
of  the  nucleus. 

Some  i<lea  of  the  freipiency  of  (K'ular  palsies  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  figures:  Thus,  II.  !M.  Thomas  found  affections  of  the  ex- 
ternal muscles  in  thirty-three  out  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases. 
G.  Oram  King  states  that  palsies  t)f  the  ocular  muscles  occur  in  from 
twenty  to  twenty-tive  per  cent.,  and  that  they  are  usually  found  in  the 
preataxic  stage  and  nnt  infretpiently  exist  as  initial  symptoms.  Harris 
noted  diplopia  and  other  (x'ular  ])alsies  in  11.:^  \h:t  cent,  of  his  cases. 
Diplopia  due  to  paralysis  nf  the  external  rectus  of  one  side,  Riley  found 
in  fourteen  (»f  sixty-one  oases.  l>ramwell  noted  some  fonn  of  ocular 
palsy  in  1(5.1  per  cent.,  jHosis  in  T  per  cent.  In  seven  of  his  cases,  the 
ptosis  was  unilateral,  in  four  bihiteral.  Paralysis  (»f  the  external  rectus 
occurred  in  (\A  jter  cent.,  unilateral  in  six,  bilateral  in  four.  More  ex- 
tensive paralysis  of  the  external  muscles  occurred  in  2.5  j^r  cent.  Ley- 
den  and  Goldsclieider  found  ]»alsy  of  external  iK'ular  muscles  in  from 
40  to  r»()  per  cent,  of  their  ciises.      i  See  Chajtter  V,  j).  200). 

Next,  jierhiips,  in  clinical  ini])ori:incc  to  the  phenomena  thus  far 
considere<l  arc  lo^s  or  iinj)airnient  of  ijie  reactions  of  ilie  i)upil  to  accom- 
modation and  to  ci'Mvcrirciice.  Loss  or  inij)ainncnt  of  these  functions 
may  exist  togciher  with  loss  of  tlie  liuiii  retlcx,  though  such  an  asso- 
ciation is  infrc<|uont.  Further,  when  accomuiodatiou  and  convergence 
are  lost,  it  is  usually  in  connection  with  a  larire  and  dilated  pupil. 
Oplithahnoi»lciria  interna  is  very  rare  in  tabes  and.  as  may  be  inferred^ 
is  indicative  <»f  an  active  syjihilitit*  jirocess  rather  than  tabes.  Uhthoff, 
however,  found  o])]itlialnioplegia  interna  in  .^  \k'v  cent,  of  his  cases  and, 
it  should  be  ad«led,  always  unilateral.  The  latter  fact  alone  suggests 
the  special  character  of  the  lesion  at  work,  a  lesion  not  common  to 
tabetics  as  a  whole. 

It  appears  that  ])aralysis  of  convergence  is  somewhat  more  rare  than 
paralysis  of  acconnnodation.  Thus  of  thirty  cases  studied  by  the  writer, 
paralysis  of  accommodation  was  found  twice,  though  six  cases  revealed 
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an  impairment  of  accommodation.  The  convergence  reaction  was  absent 
but  once  and  impaired  but  twice.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by 
Rochon-Duvigneaud  and  Heitz.  These  investigators  found  only  three 
cases  with  loss  of  convergence  in  seventy-seven.  Collins  again  found  in 
one  hundred  and  forty  cases  loss  of  accommodation  in  nine. 

Paradoxical  pupil  is  an  exceedingly  rare  symptom  in  tabes,  if  in- 
deed it  ever  really  occurs.  In  such  a  pupil,  dilatation  follows  exposure 
to  light,  while  contraction  ensues  upon  darkness.  This  phenomenon  is 
open,  however,  to  gross  misinterpretation.  Very  frequently  the  dilata- 
tion observed  is  in  reality  due  to  an  impairment  of  accommodation,  or 
more  rarely  to  a  weakness  of  the  convergence  reaction.  The  sphinc- 
ter of  the  iris  being  weak  makes,  perhaps,  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  shut 
down  and  then  suddenly  gives  way  and  dilates.  In  the  only  case  ever 
observed  by  the  writer,  involvement  of  accommodation  and  convergence 
was  clearly  present.  Piltz  (cited  by  Bumke)  reports  a  case  of  double 
optic  atrophy  (tabetic?),  in  which  upon  sudden  shading  of  one  eye, 
both  pupils  became  distinctly  narrower.  Upon  sudden  illumination,  the 
left  pupil  did  not  react  at  all,  while  the  right  contracted  slightly,  both 
directly  and  consensually.  It  would  appear  that  the  literature  fails  to 
offer  a  case  entirely  free  from  objection.     (See  also  page  493.) 

Hippus,  though  very  rare  in  paresis,  has  been  noted  in  tabes,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  noted  by  Hartman.  The  case  was  that  of  a  girl  of 
twenty.  The  pupils  were  otherwise  normal  and  with  normal  reactions. 
There  was  present,  however,  a  high  degree  of  optic  atrophy  with  marked 
impairment  of  vision  and  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  fields. 

Atactic  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  not  infrequently  observed, 
though  they  rarely  approximate  a  true  nystagmus.  It  is  probable  that 
this  symptom  when  present  in  the  lesser  degree  is  expressive  merely  of 
the  general  factor  of  incoordination,  though  when  true  nystagmus  is 
present  a  special  cause  seems  indicated.  Harris  suggests  that  it  is 
probably  due  to  nuclear  disease.  Bramwell  noted  jerking  on  extreme 
lateral  deviation  in  2.5  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  Fulton  noted  it  in  2  per 
cent,  of  his  cases.  In  two  out  of  thirty  cases  examined  by  the  writer 
nystagmus  was  present ;  in  two  atactic  movements,  moderate  in  degree, 
and  in  eleven  very  faint  atactic  movements  were  noted. 

Pain  in  or  about  the  eyeball  is  sometimes  observed,  especially  early 
in  the  history.  It  not  infrequently  assumes  the  form  of  a  periorbital 
neuralgia.  Such  a  neuralgia  may  prove  a  precursor  of  optic  atrophy,  as 
in  a  case  observed  by  Galezowski.  Areas  of  anaesthesia  may  be  found 
also  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Very  rarely  the  pain  assumes  the 
form  of  ocular  crises,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Pel.     In  the  latter  the 
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patient  suddenly  experienced  violent  burning  and  knife-like  pain  in 
and  about  botli  eyes.  There  were  present  also  cramp-like  contractiona 
of  both  orbiculareSy  intense  laehryxnation  and  redness  and  injection 
of  the  conjunctiva?.  The  neighboring  structures  were  hypemsthetic 
The  crises  lasted  from  two  to  three  hours.  They  were  attributed  by 
Pel  to  a  neuritis  of  the  ciliary  nerves.  They  call  to  mind  very  forcibly 
the  attacks  termed  ophthalmic  migraine  every  now  and  then  noted  in 
paresis.     (See  Chapter  XVTI.) 

Lachrymation  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  tabes  and  is  r^arded 
by  some  waiters  as  an  early  symptom.  It  is  not  infrequently  afisociated 
with  myosis.    Bramwell  found  it  in  1.2  i)er  cent,  of  his  cases. 

Other  pupillary  phenomena  than  those  mentioned  above  may  be  ob- 
served in  tabetics,  but  they  have  very  little  clinical  value.  Sudi,  for 
instance,  is  the  psychic  pupillary  reflex  of  Piltz  which  is  independent 
of  the  presence  of  a  direct  light,  the  patient's  pupil  reacting  or  con- 
tracting in  accordance  to  his  mental  conception  of  the  presence  of  a 
bright  light  or  darkness.  Similarly  in  blind  tabetics,  one  can  oc- 
casionally secure  movements  of  the  pupil  by  asking  the  patient  to  fasten 
his  mind  u{)on  some  object  supposed  to  be  in  the  distance  and  then 
again  upon  some  object  which  is  close  at  hand.  In  such  case  a  psychic 
reaction  to  accommodation  may  be  obser\'ed.  The  WTiter  has  demon- 
strated such  a  reflex  in  the  case  of  a  blind  tabetic  sailor,  who,  when  aaked 
to  think  of  a  ship  barely  discernible  upon  the  horizon,  would  have  a  dila- 
tation of  both  pupils,  and  when  asked  to  think  of  reading  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand,  the  pupils  wcnild  distinctly  contract.  The  synergic  pupillary 
reaction  of  Piltz  and  Westplial  may  also  be  observed  in  tabetics,  though 
it  has  no  special  clinical  value.  Piltz  found  that  the  pupil  contracted 
synergically  with  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in  43  per  cent,  of  tabet- 
ics. The  writer  found  it  ])rescnt  in  only  3  per  cent,  of  his  cases  and 
in  most  of  these  it  was  slight  and  not  pronounced.  In  one  of  the 
writer's  cases  the  pupil,  instead  of  contracting,  distinctly  dilated. 

For  the  most  part  also,  the  reflex  dilatation  of  the  pupils  to  sensory 
irritation  is  found  to  be  absent  in  ta1x.»tics.  It  was  actually  present  in 
but  two  of  the  writer's  cases;  faint  dilatation  was  noted  in  a  slightly 
larger  numlx»r. 

SUMMARY. 

The  ocular  findings  of  tabes  consist  briefly  of  the  Argyll-Robertson 
pupil,  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of  ocular  palsies,  the  latter 
being  usually  fugacious  and  rarely  persistent.  Any  or  all  of  these 
symptoms  may  make  their  appearance  early  and  not  infrequently  ante- 
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date  the  general  symptoms  of  tabes.  Impairment  of  the  light  reflex 
and  beginning  optic  atrophy  vie  with  each  other  as  to  the  frequency 
of  their  early  appearance.  Ocular  palsies  also,  as  we  have  seen,^ay 
make  their  appearance  at  an  early  stage.  Again,  irregularity  of  the 
pupils  may  antedate  a  distinct  impairment  of  the  light  reflex  and  its 
occurrence  should  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  same  is 
true  of  inequality,  though  this  is  not  observed  as  often  in  tabes  as  in 
paresis. 

Myosis,  other  things  equal,  is  also  an  early  symptom ;  mydriasis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  relatively  late  symptom  and  is  frequently  associated 
with  advanced  optic  nerve  atrophy  and  blindness.  At  times  it  is  also 
associated  with  loss  of  the  reaction  to  accommodation  and  of  the  reaction 
to  convergence ;  ophthalmoplegias  also  are  frequently  f oimd  associated 
with  a  mydriatic  pupil.  Finally,  loss  of  the  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence reactions,  if  present,  are  usually  observed  in  a  rather  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  An  initial  ophthalmoplegia  at  an  early  stage,  it 
will  be  remembered,  speaks  rather  for  a  syphilitic  lesion  than  for 
tabes. 

The  eye  symptoms  of  juvenile  tabes  on  the  whole  resemble  those  of 
the  disease  in  the  adult.  An  analysis  of  twenty-four  cases,  reported  by 
various  authors,  shows  that  an  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  and  beginning 
optic  atrophy  are  among  the  early  symptoms.  Isolated  muscle  palsies, 
strabismus  and  ptosis  are  also  present.  In  a  case  reported  by  Bloch 
there  was  inequality  of  the  pupils,  the  left  being  myotic.  The  right 
pupil  did  not  respond  either  to  light  or  accommodation,  the  left  reacted 
to  light.  In  a  case  reported  by  Janus,  a  woman  of  twenty,  the  upper 
eyelids  were  slightly  retracted,  the  left  more  than  the  right,  the  pupils 
unequal,  the  right  larger  than  the  left,  both  Argyll-Robertson  and  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  external  rectus.  In  another  case,  a  boy  of  sev- 
enteen, there  were  gross  choroido-retinal  changes  in  the  right  eye,  to- 
gether with  vitreous  opacities.  The  right  pupil  was  sluggish  to  direct  light 
but  active  consensually.  In  another  case,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  changes 
were  limited  to  unequal  pupils,  the  right  being  larger  than  the  left; 
both  reacted  feebly  to  light.  In  four  out  of  six  cases  in  infantile  tabes, 
collected  by  Idclsohn,  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  was  present.  In  four 
cases  of  juvenile  tabes,  reported  by  Maas,  there  was  in  one  gray  optic 
atrophy  and  Arg^^ll-Robertson  pupils  in  both  eyes.  In  another  unequal 
pupils,  loss  of  the  reflex  to  light  and  convergence  in  both  eyes  and  also 
choroido-retinitis.  In  two  others  there  were  present  unequal  pupils, 
gray  atrophy  and  Argj^U-Robertson  pupils  upon  both  sides.  In  one  of 
these  there  was  a  coloboma  of  the  left  eye. 
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FUNCTIONAL  INSANITIES. 

In  the  insanities^ — that  is,  the  functional  psychoses  (excludixigy  of 
course,  under  this  head  paresis,  tabes  with  psvchoses  and  organic  brain 
disease  generally), — the  ocular  symptoms  presented  are  relatively  unim- 
lK)rtant  and  ikjsscss  but  little  clinical  vahie.  There  are  no  pupillary 
changes  which  are  peculiar  to  any  mental  disease.  All  efforts  that  have 
aimed  to  bring  special  ocular  symptoms  in  accord  with  individual  in- 
sanities have  failed.  Notwithstanding  it  is  of  iniiK)rtance  to  review 
briefly  some  of  the  studies  that  have  U»en  made  in  this  field  and  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  inference  that  it  is  ]M»ssible  to  draw  from  them. 

The  changes  that  have  l)een  studie<l  relate  mainly  to  the  pupiL 

According  to  Dagonet,  disturbances  of  the  motility  of  the  iris  and 
inequality  of  the  puj)ils  nniy  l)e  found  in  l)oth  normal  and  insane  in- 
dividuals. In  the  latter  it  is  in  the  chronic  fornjs  that  anomalies  are 
more  frecpiently  observed.  In  mania  a  dilatation  w^as  observed  by 
Dagonet,  a  dilatation  which  may  alternate  with  exaggerated  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils.  Minck  found  spasmodic  myosis  in  i)eriodic  mania 
and  in  the  puerperal  j)sychoses,  and  mydriasis  in  acute  mania.  Regis 
writes,  pupillary  inequality  with  variable  light  and  accommodation  re- 
flexes is  often  ol)served  in  jisychosos  due  to  autointoxications,  but  this 
inequality  is  very  changeable  from  one  day  to  another  and  often  on  the 
same  day.  Stepliani  and  Mori)ujo  sec  a  relation  between  the  degree  of 
myosis  and  developnu^nt  of  the  ]>sycliic  disturbances.  Thomsen  says  that 
pupillary  immobility  exists  in  2.1  ju^r  cent,  of  the  insane,  exclusive,  of 
course,  of  paresis.  He  f<iund  it  once  nnioiig  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  epileptics,  in  four  out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  patients 
with  systeninlized  delusions,  and  in  fourteen  out  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy  cases  (^f  other  forms  df  insanity.  In  iss."),  Sienierling  examined 
seven  hundred  insane  women,  lie  foun<l  an  abscMice  of  the  light  reflex 
in  three  eases  of  senile  dementia,  in  one  of  syphilitic  dementia,  in  three 
tal.jctics  with  psyelioses,  in  two  epilej)ties,  and  in  one  case  of  systematized 
insanity;  in  all  the  other  eases  the  light  rellex  was  unaffected.  In 
ISIMI  he  imblished  a  statistical  study  eoneerninir  nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred an<l  sixty  eases.  He  noted  the  absence;  of  the  lialit  reflex  in  twenty- 
nine  eases  of  tabes  with  j)syehoses,  in  seventeen  cases  of  cerebral  syph- 
ilis, in  fifteen  eases  of  alcoholic  dementia,  in  nineteen  cases  of  senile 
dementia,  sev(;n  cases  of  paranoia,  in  fonr  cases  r.f  hysteria,  and  in  four 
cases  of  epilepsy.  The  alnivt;  facts  certainly  justify  the  inference  that 
disturbance  of  the  light  reflex  is  v(»ry  rare  among  the  insane. 

;Moeli  examined  nineteen  hundred  patients.     He  found  immobility 
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in  fifty-six,  but  excluding  organic  cases,  such  as  paresis,  the  percentage 
was  only  0.8.  Oebeker  noted  inequality  in  2  per  cent.  Mignot  says 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  percentage  will  be  2,  and,  since  the  differ- 
ence between  paresis  and  other  forms  is  so  great,  one  can  safely  con- 
sider pupillarj'  disturbances  as  belonging  to  paresis  more  than  to  any 
other  form  of  mental  disease.  According  to  Verga  and  Castigliani, 
no  changes  of  pupils  are  pathognomonic  of  insanity. 

Mignot  analyzed  one  hundred  and  forty-four  cases ;  paresis  was  not 
included.  He  found  inequality  in  39  per  cent.,  disturbed  light  reflex 
in  43  per  cent.,  disturbed  accommodation  in  69  per  cent.,  deformities  in 
38  per  cent.,  myosis  in  17  per  cent,  mydriasis  in  35  per  cent.  These 
results  are  analogous  to  the  observations  of  Verga  and  Castigliani. 

In  psychoses  following  organic  lesions  of  the  brain,  Mignot  found 
marked  pupillary  changes  in  all.  Thus  in  a  case  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment, following  hemiplegia,  the  left  pupil  was  larger  than  the  right, 
the  light  reflex  was  absent  and  the  pupils  were  deformed.  In  a  case 
of  melancholia  with  mental  debility  after  hemiplegia  in  a  diabetic,  the 
right  pupil  was  larger  than  the  left  and  deformities  were  present.  In 
a  man  suffering  from  paranoia,  but  also  presenting  a  history  of  cerebro- 
spinal syphilis,  the  right  pupil  was  larger  than  the  left,  there  were 
loss  of  the  reflexes  to  light  and  accommodation  and  deformities  of  both 
pupils.  In  a  fourth  case,  a  woman  suffering  from  dementia  following 
cerebral  syphilis,  the  pupils  were  5  millimetres  in  diameter,  presenting 
incomplete  light  reflex  and  no  convergence  reaction. 

In  senile  dementia,  Mignot  found  pupillary  changes  in  all  of  the  five 
cases  examined  by  him.  Thus  one,  a  man  of  eighty,  presented  a  myosis 
of  1  millimetre  with  absence  of  the  reflexes  to  both  light  and  accommo- 
dation. A  second,  a  man  of  eighty-seven,  presented  pupils  of  2.5  milli- 
metres wuth  very  sluggish  reaction  to  light,  no  accommodation  reaction, 
and  deformities.  In  a  third,  a  man  of  seventy-eight,  presented  pupils  of 
'J2  millimetres  with  loss  of  both  light  and  accommodation  reactions.  A 
fourth,  a  woman  of  eighty-one,  presented  pupils  of  3  millimetres  with 
likewise  loss  of  light  and  accommodation  reactions.  A  fifth  case,  a 
man  of  seventy-three,  presented  pupils  of  5  millimetres  with  impaired 
light  and  accommodation  reactions.  Mignot  also  studied  the  pupillary 
changes  in  the  precocious  dementias  in  sixty-three  cases.  Of  these 
sixty-three  cases,  nineteen  had  dilatation  of  the  pupils;  nineteen  pre- 
sented inequality.  The  light  reflex  was  examined  in  fifty-three  cases ; 
four  times — i.e.,  in  7.54  per  cent. — it  was  found  lost  and  in  twenty- 
nine — i.Cj  54.71  per  cent. — it  was  found  altered.  In  the  twenty-nine 
were  included  twelve  cases  in  which  variations  of  the  light  reflex  were 
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uotieed, — i.e.,  at  certain  times  it  was  absent,  at  other  times  diminished, 
at  other  times  normal.  This  variability  appears  to  ilignot  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  pupillary  disturbances  in  dementia  pnecox.  In  thirty- 
nine  cases  examined  for  tlae  convergence  reflex  fi%'e  presented  dis- 
turbances. Finally  thirty-one  out  of  fifty-nine  cases  showed  deformity^ 
In  detail  the  results  are  as  follows:  Inequality,  32,20  per  cent.;  dis- 
tnrlied  light  reflex  tl2.2G  percent.,  disturbed  accommodation  reflex  12,81 
per  cent.,  dilatation  30.15  per  cent.,  and  deformities  52.04:  per  cent, 

Marandon  dc^  irontyel's  investigations  show  that  abnormality  of 
pujuls  occurs  far  more  frecpiently  in  the  chronic  insane  than  in  the 
acute.  In  twenty  acute  cases  it  was  normal  in  50  per  cent,  and  abnor- 
mal in  50  per  cent.  In  fifty-seven  chronic  cases  it  was  normal  in  5,2 
per  cent,  and  abnormal  in  94.8  per  cent.  He  characterizes  as  chronic 
cases  those  that  have  a  duration  of  twu  years  at  least  of  confirmed  in- 
sanity. Even  after  this  long  lapse  of  time  it  is  not  extremely  rare  for 
recovery  to  follow.  Paresis  is  doubtful  only  in  the  initial  phase  of 
tlie  disease;  after  a  duration  of  two  years  the  symptoms  are  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  Therefore  this  rule 
can  be  of  little  avail  for  the  differentiation  of  paresis.  One  out  of 
two  cases  of  acute  insanity  has  an  abnormal  piipil.  Disturbanees  and 
deformities  were  noted  in  the  acute  and  chronic  cases  in  the  following 
percentages.  Thus,  in  the  acute,  disturbances  were  noted  in  15  per 
cent ;  deformities  in  20  per  cent,  and  disturbances  and  deformities  to- 
gether  in  15  per  cent.  In  the  chronic  cases,  disturbances  were  noted  in 
50,8  per  cent,,  deformities  in  8.7  pi:*r  cent,  and  disturbances  and  de- 
formities together  in  35  per  cent.  The  disturbances  are  nearly  three 
times  more  frequent  in  the  acute  than  in  the  chronic  cases.  In  detail  the 
special  symptoms  were  found  in  the  fullowing  proportions: 

Acute.  Chronic 

Pur  Per 

eent.  wmt, 

InequalUy. 3(15)  2G  (45.6) 

Myosis 0  (  0)  10  (17.5) 

Mydriasis, 0(0)  12(21    ) 

Bcforraitie* , 7  (35)  25  (43,8) 

A!teratitm3  of  light  reflex... 2  (10)  32  (r>6.1) 

AlU'ttition  of  Hrconimudatian  reflex. 1(6)  20  (35    ) 

Bildleml  iderilieHl  alteration ,  0(0)  15  (2^.3) 

Argyll-RoberUon  pupil  ., , ........,,  2(10)  19  (33.3) 

InvereoBiijn ..,,,.. , 1  (  5)  tt  (10.6) 

rAmdoxical  reuction  ,.. ,, 0(0)  1  (  1.7) 

Hippus.. ,.. , 1(5)  2  (  3,6) 

Regarding  the  involvement  of  one  or  1x>th  eyes,  de  irontjel  found 
that  the  deforniities  were  unilateral  in  four  of  his  acute  cases  and  nine 
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of  the  chronic.  In  three  acute  cases  and  in  sixteen  chronic  cases  the 
deformities  were  bilateral.  As  regards  the  inequality  of  the  pupils,  he 
found  a  difference  of  less  than  a  half  millimetre  in  two  acute  and  eigh- 
teen chronic,  from  one-half  to  one  millimetre  in  none  of  the  acute  and 
six  chronic,  one  millimetre  and  more  in  one  acute  and  two  chronic. 

In  regard  to  deformities,  de  Montyel  found  them  present  upon  one 
side  in  four  acute  and  eight  chronic  cases;  upon  the  two  sides  in  two 
acute  and  four  chronic  cases;  two  deformities  in  one  eye  in  none  of 
the  acute  and  one  of  the  chronic  cases ;  two  deformities  in  each  eye  in 
none  of  the  acute  and  none  of  the  chronic  cases ;  one  deformity  in  one 
eye  and  two  in  the  other  in  one  of  tlie  acute  and  two  of  the  chronic 
cases. 

These  facts  prove  that  one  may  find  in  the  acute  insanities  de- 
formities of  the  pupils  as  pronounced  as  in  the  chronic  insanities.  De 
Montyel  concluded  also  that  the  maximum  deformities  were  more  fre- 
quent in  the  acute  than  in  the  chronic  cases.  The  acute  cases  would 
furnish  a  deformed  pupil  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  seven  and  the 
chronic  one  in  more  than  a  dozen.  De  Montyel  further  analyzed  fif- 
teen of  his  acute  and  fifty  of  his  chronic  cases  to  show  the  evolution 
of  the  pupillary  changes  with  the  following  result:  He  found  the 
pupils  normal  throughout  in  40.1  per  cent,  of  the  acute  cases  and  in 
only  4  per  cent,  of  the  chronic  cases.  lie  found  them  abnormal 
throughout  in  33.3  per  cent,  of  his  acute  cases  and  in  90  per  cent,  of 
his  chronic  cases.  It  was  first  normal  and  later  abnormal  in  26.6  per 
cent,  of  his  acute  cases  and  in  only  6  i>er  cent,  of  his  chronic  cases.  It 
was  abnormal  and  later  normal  in  none  of  the  acute  cases  and  in  none 
of  the  chronic  cases.  According  to  this  result,  40  j)er  cent,  of  the 
acute  cases  have  normal  pupils  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  acute  stage, 
while  only  4  per  cent,  have  normal  pupils  in  the  chronic  stage.  There- 
fore 36  per  cent,  of  normal  pupils  of  acute  cases  will  become  altered 
should  these  cases  become  chronic.  In  none  of  the  cases,  acute  or 
chronic,  examined  by  the  author  did  he  see  i)upils,  once  changed,  again 
become  nonnal,  while  in  over  one-fourth  of  the  cases  pupils  normal  in 
the  beginning  presented  changes  later. 

Marandon  do  ilontyel  also  made  a  study  of  the  pupillary  dis- 
turbances in  summer  and  winter  and  he  analyzed  seventy-four  in  sum- 
mer and  sixty-nine  in  the  winter,  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  being 
cases  studied  by  him  in  the  preceding  summer.  In  the  summer  he 
found  25.7  per  cent,  normal  and  74.3  per  cent,  abnormal.  In  the  win- 
ter he  found  15.9  per  cent,  normal  and  84.1  per  cent,  abnormal.  The 
abnormal  changes  showed  the  following:   Changes  were  present  in  43.2 
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per  cent,  in  tlie  svimDier  and  in  4=2  per  cent,  in  the  winter.  Deformities 
were  present  in  12,1  per  cent,  in  the  summer  and  13  per  ceiit,  in  the 
winter.  Changes  and  deformities  tof^etlier  were  noted  in  1<>.2  per  cent, 
in  the  summer  ant]  in  29  per  cent,  in  the  winter, — that  is,  there  was  a 
noticeable  increase  in  keeping  with  the  duration  and  the  tendency  to 
chronieitj. 

De  ^lontyers  eoncln^ions  are  as  follows :  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  pupils  are  altered  in  foiiu  and  function  in  the  insane;  while  the 
changes  are  mostly  slight,  there  is  nevertheless  a  large  proportion  in 
which  they  are  marked.  They  are  almost  always  t^ersistent  and  even 
increase  in  intensity.  These  facts  de  Montyel  considers  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  differential  diagnosis  of  paresis, 

llaraudon  de  Montyel  has  studied  the  pupillary  disturbances  and  de- 
formities in  the  various  forms  of  insanity.  He  makes  an  analysis  of 
seventy-seven  cases.  The  pupils  were  normal  in  20  per  cent,  of  mania, 
in  10  per  cent,  of  melancholia  and  in  0  i>er  cent,  of  dementia,  in  0 
per  cent,  of  eircuiar  insanity  and  in  100  per  cent,  of  insanity  with  sys- 
tematized delusions.  They  were  abnormal  in  SO  per  cent,  of  mania, 
in  90  per  cent,  of  melancholia,  100  per  cent,  of  dementia,  in  100  per 
cent,  of  circular  insanity  and  in  0  per  cent,  of  insanity  with  system- 
atized delusions.     The  abnormalities  noted  were  as  follows: 


Inequality , 

My«>&i« 

Mydriasis , , , . . . 

Deformitiea « 

ChftBged  light  rofJex 

Ch«nj?ed  accommodttlHJn  reflex 

Argyll-Eob©rtjson , 

Reversed  iign , 

I'amdoxical  pupil 

Ilippus.. 


Maul» 


(40    ) 


(  «-5) 


MeliiticholiA     Dementi* 


(64 
(72.7) 
(30.3 
<M.4i 
18.1) 


Clrcuiftr 


(40) 


The  unilateral  or  bilateral  character  of  the  s;^Tnptoma  is  indicated 
in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

Tlio  general  conclnsion  can  he  drawn  from  it  that  hilateral  changes 
predominate.  All  symptoms  which  show  some  tendency  to  inequality 
and  deformities  are  to  be  noted. 

As  to  the  method  of  involvement  of  the  sjiecial  reflexes  of  light  and 
accommodation,  de  Montyel  achieved  the  following  results:     In  mania 
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the  reflex  was  at  no  time  exaggerated,  in  melancholia  he  found  it  exag- 
gerated twice,  in  dementia  never,  never  in  circular  insanity.  He  found 
it  diminished  three  times  in  mania,  eleven  times  in  melancholia,  three 
times  in  dementia  and  three  times  in  circular  insanity.     It  was  much 


Unilateral 

1 

*      Double 

?  Unilateral 
1      Double 

O  Unilateral 
^     Double 

Q  Unilateral 
Ki      Double 

MyosU 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
4 
6 
6 
0 
1 

2 
8 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
7 

10 

17 

10 

1 

2 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1 
6 
8 
4 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Mydriasis 

1 

Deformities 

0 

light  reflex 

4 

Accommodation 

1 

Paradoxical 

0 

HIddus ; 

0 

^  rr      

diminished  in  one  case  of  mania,  in  one  case  of  melancholia,  in  four  of 
dementia,  and  in  none  of  circular  insanity.  It  was  lost  in  one  case  of 
mania,  three  of  melancholia,  one  of  dementia,  and  one  of  circular  in- 
sanity. 

The  accommodation  reflex  was  not  found  exaggerated  at  any  time 
in  mania,  melancholia,  dementia,  or  circular  insanity.  It  was  dimin- 
ished in  four  cases  of  mania,  four  of  melancholia,  four  cases  of  de- 
mentia and  one  of  circular  insanity.  It  was  much  diminished  in  one 
case  of  mania,  two  of  melancholia,  in  none  of  dementia  and  in  none  of 
circular  insanity.  It  was  lost  in  one  case  of  mania,  and  in  four  of 
melancholia,  in  none  of  dementia  and  in  none  of  circular  insanity. 

De  MontyeVs  conclusions  are  as  follows:  In  systematized  forms 
of  insanity  the  pupils  are  constantly  normal. 

In  dementia  the  pupils  are  constantly  abnormal.  Identical  changes 
are  present  in  both  reflexes  to  light  and  accommodation,  while  deformi- 
ties are  present  in  general  and  are  multiple ;  a  number  of  disturbances 
are  present  in  the  same  patient  and  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  marked 
diminution  of  the  light  reflex.  Deformities  alone  are  rare.  Paradoxical 
reaction  is  not  found  and  there  is  no  liippus. 

In  circular  insanity  there  is  a  constant  abnormality  of  the  pupils. 
There  is  a  maximum  of  association  of  deformities  and  disturbances  in 
the  same  individual.  There  is  a  tendency  to  unilaterality  of  deformities 
which  in  themselves  are  slight.  There  is  no  myosis,  no  paradoxical 
jeaction,  no  hippus. 
33 
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In  mania,  abnormalitieB  are  likewise  fmmd  to  oeenr  freqneiitlT. 
There  is  a  maximum  of  a  weak  aceommodatiou  uihI  ii  miniinuni  of  a 
weak  light  reflex.  There  is  no  myosis,  no  mydriasis  and  no  para- 
doxical reaction. 

Marandon  de  Montyel  also  studied  the  influonee  of  age  upon  tba  dk- 
turbances  and  deformities  of  the  pupils  m  itie  insane.  lie  timde  .in 
analysis  of  seventy-seven  cases.  Between  tlie  ages  of  twenty  iind  tJiirty, 
16.1  per  cent,  were  normal,  while  83.9  per  cent  were  abnormal.  Btv 
tween  thirty  and  forty,  21.2  per  cent,  were  normal,  while  T8.8 
cent  were  abnormal.  Between  forty  and  fifty,  11.1  per  oenL 
mal,  while  98.9  per  cent,  were  abnormal.  Between  the  ages  of  ^ttj  $mi 
sixty,  11.1  per  cent,  were  normal,  while  88.9  per  cent 


20-^) 

80-40 

*MD 

■Mt 

Disturbaneei. 

Per 
cent 

5  (41.6) 
1  1   8.8) 
4  (88.2) 

Far 
eeiit 

10  (  8.4) 
8  (10.8) 
0  (80.9) 

lir 

7  (88.1) 
ft  ».T 
4^l{ 

10  (S^ 

Defonnitiet 

DisturlMuioet  and  deformities 

•««.i» 

Vrdriuli. 

InfonnitJefl 

ligbt  rafiex.. ...... 

Accommodation  . . . 
Argyll-RobertfiOTi  . , 
Keveraed  reaction , , 
Paradoucal  reaction 
HippuB  ....,»..,.. 


20-30 


Pfet- 
cent, 

50    ) 

S.S) 

(41,6) 
S8.2) 


(  8.8) 


ao-40 


eeRt, 
41. S) 

8.4 

ia6 

11.3 
87,9 
20,6 

8  (27/2) 

8  ( lO.S) 

0 

I  (  3.4) 


m^m 


5 
5 
2 
6 

n 

8 
7 
8 
0 
0 


27.7V 
27.T) 
IIJ 
88.8) 

ei.n 

'44.4) 
88.8> 


The  frequency  of  variations  in  the  light  and  accommodation 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables : 


LIGHT  RXFLEX. 


Exaggerated 

Diminithed 

Very  diminished 
Loit 


20-80 


Per 
cent. 


S(76: 

0 


(26^ 
"0 


80-40 


Per 
cent. 

0 

7  (68.8; 

2  (18.1 

2  lai 


40-50 


Per 
cent 

1  (12.5) 
8  (87.5) 

2  (25    ) 
2  (25    ) 


60^ 


0 

7  (68.8> 
2  (lai) 
2  (lai) 
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ACCOMMODATION    REFLEX. 


Exaggerated 

Diminished 

Very  diminished 
Lost 


20-80 

80-40 

40-60 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent 

cent. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  (67.6) 

8  (61.4) 
1  (16.2) 

0 

1  (16.2 

1(100) 

1  (16.2) 

2  (82.4) 

50-60 


Per 

cent. 

75  \ 
12.5) 
12.5) 


De  Montyel  comes  to  the  following  conclusions:  Age  has  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  frequency  of  myosis,  upon  the  number  of  disturbances 
present  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  intensity  of  changes  in  the  light 
and  accommodation  reflexes,  upon  the  number,  frequency,  and  extent 
and  unilaterality  of  deformities.  Age  decreases  the  frequency  and  in- 
tensity of  the  inequality,  but  increases  the  frequency  of  changes  in  the 
light  and  accommodation  reflexes  and  the  frequency  of  the  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil.  It  is  especially  before  thirty  and  after  fifty  that  the 
pupils  are  altered  in  the  insane. 

In  the  immense  majority  of  cases  he  found  the  pupils  abnormal; 
it  may  be  in  their  movements,  in  their  shape,  or  it  may  be  in  both  of 
these  qualities  at  the  same  time.  He  also  found  that  though  the  altera- 
tions are  usually  slight,  they  are  in  quite  a  noticeable  proportion  pro- 
nounced. Further,  they  are  almost  always  persistent  and  often  in- 
crease with  time. 

Because  of  their  detailed  character,  the  results  of  Marandon  de 
Montyel  have  in  these  pages  been  given  special  prominence,  but  not  be- 
cause the  author  indorses  them  or  accepts  their  accuracy.  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  bear  criticism.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil.  Here  his  results  must  be  wholly  rejected.  As 
Cestan  and  Depuy-Dutemps  point  out,  mere  weakness  of  the  pupil  in  its 
reaction  to  light  or  variability  of  this  reaction  from  day  to  day  are  not 
the  signs  which  appertain  to  the  true  Argyll-Robertson  symptom.  The 
Argyll-Robertson  symptom  either  exists  or  does  not  exist  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  daily  variations.  If  we  apply  this  rigid  interpretation  to  the 
work  of  Mignot,  for  instance,  we  find  that  Argyll-Robertson  pupil 
was  noted  by  him  only  in  one  case  of  precocious  dementia  of  the  para- 
noid form,  and  in  two  observations  in  chronic  alcoholics.  This  gives  in 
reality  a  very  small  proportion,  besides  which  the  possibility  of  syphilitic 
infection  in  the  above  cases  was  mentioned  by  Mignot.  Mignot  very 
properly  concludes  that  disturbance  of  the  light  reflex,  such  as  is  char- 
acterized by  a  complete  and  persistent  abolition,  offers  an  extreme  prob- 
ability of  a  psychosis  with  organic  lesions. 
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Very  different,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  statistics  of  Marandon  de 
Montjel.  In  a  fourth  of  his  eases,  he  claims  an  Argyll-Robertson  sign, 
and  in  a  fifth,  sinmltaneQUs  wciikness  of  the  two  reflexes,  light  and 
accommodation.  These  statements  are  surprising^  fur  they  are  in  com- 
plete  opposition  to  current  views.  Marandon  de  Montyel  gives  the 
following  proportions  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Arg^'ll-Roliertson  sign 
in  the  insanities;  Mania,  20  per  100;  lj|>emaniaj  B  per  100;  de- 
mentia, 54  per  100;  folio  cireiilaire,  60  per  100;  affirming  thus  the 
extreme  frequeney  of  the  loss  of  the  light  reflex  with  preservation  of 
accommodation  to  distance,  exclnsive  of  all  general  paralysis. 

Astonished  at  these  results,  Cestan  and  Depuy-Duteraps  in  turn  ex- 
amined a  large  numher  of  eases  of  insanity.  The  examination  of  the 
pupil  was  always  practised  in  a  dark  chamber,  ^vith  the  light  falling 
directly  upon  the  macular  region  ;  illumination  of  the  peripheral  por- 
tions of  the  retina  may  provoke  only  a  slight  pupillary  reaction  even 
in  normal  persons.  Among  other  things,  Cestan  and  Depuy-Dutemps 
point  out  the  necessity  for  rejecting  procedures  of  examination  w-hich 
can  accidentally  put  into  play  accommodation.  If  such  precaution  be 
not  takeu,  the  liand  or  the  screen  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the 
eye  fixing  itself  upon  a  distant  point  of  illumination,  may  contract  only 
very  slightly  or  may  indeed  actually  dilate.  Cestan  and  Depuy-Du- 
temps  noted  only  the  exact  ArgylbRobertson  sign,^ — -that  is  to  say,  the 
complete  loss  of  the  light  reflex,  with  iotegrity  of  tlie  accommodation 
to  distance.  They  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  investigation  of 
this  sigji  among  the  insane  is  sometimes  imjiossihle  because  of  their  agi- 
tation, their  refusal  to  obey,  or  their  dementia  which  interferes  with  the 
careful  study  of  the  light  and  accommodation  reflexes. 

Cestan  and  Depuy-Dutemps  excluded  all  cases  of  paresis.  They 
studied  fifty  epileptics  presenting  various  mental  manifestations,  thirty 
old  men  attacked  with  cerebral  senile  lesions^  twelve  eases  of  dementia 
pnecox,  three  cases  of  intennitteut  mania,  two  cases  of  folw  a  double 
form,  five  cases  of  melancholia,  sixteen  cases  of  parontjia,  sixteen  cases 
of  secondary  dementia,  two  eases  of  neurasthenia  witli  obsessions,  one 
case  of  confusional  insanity,  one  case  of  chronic  chorea  witli  mental 
symptoms,  nine  feeble-minded,  nine  imbeciles,  and  six  idiots.  All  of 
the  cases  above  mcntinnod  were  examined  in  a  dark  chamljcr  hy  the  pro- 
jeclion  of  a  flame  vf  light  on  the  macular  region.  In  every  case  was 
tlio  reflex  to  light  preser^^ed.  Thus  the  difference  in  the  results  of 
Cestan  and  Depny-Dntemps  and  those  of  Marandon  de  Montyel  is 
absolute;  it  could  not  be  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  their  results 
approximate  those  of  Siemerling  as  well  as  those  of  Mignot,     It  is 
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probable  that  if  Marandon  de  Montyel  had  tested  his  cases  according 
to  the  method  of  Cestan  and  Depny-Dntemps,  and  in  addition  had  care- 
fully excluded  all  cases  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  tabes  or  paresis^ 
or  cases  presenting  gross  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  difference  in 
results  would  not  have  been  so  glaring. 

The  results  of  Cestan  and  Depuy-Dutemps  show,  first,  that  in  men- 
tal affections,  as  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the  presence  of  the 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil  means  organic  disease,  and  secondly  the  finding 
should  suggest  a  previous  history  of  syphilis.  How  important  this  con- 
clusion is,  we  can  only  realize  when  we  remember  that  among  the  insane 
an  antecedent  personal  history  is  often  impossible  to  obtain. 

Cestan  and  Depuy-Dutemps  maintain  that  the  Argyll-Robertson 
pupil  consists  in  the  complete  absence  of  all  contraction  to  light  with 
persistence  of  the  reaction  to  accommodation,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  intensity  of  the  light  and  in  spite  of  the  preservation  of  retinal  sensi- 
bility. The  sign  is  not  susceptible  of  quantitative  variations  or  grada- 
tions in  intensity ;  it  either  exists  or  does  not  exist.  Weakness  of  the 
light  reflex  should,  of  course,  be  noted,  and  if  such  weakness  be  asso- 
ciated with  other  organic  signs  of  the  symptom  group  of  tabes  or  of 
paresis,  it  assumes  some  value.  If  such  a  weakness  is  the  only  symptom 
present,  it  cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  Argyll-Robertson  sign  without 
loss  of  all  precision.  The  degree  of  the  pupillary  reflexes  is,  of  course, 
variable  under  physiological  conditions,  not  to  speak  of  functional  dis- 
turbances, and  great  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  assigning  a 
special  value  to  a  mere  diminution  of  these  reflexes.  In  the  aged,  for 
example,  the  pupillary  reactions  are  normally  feeble.  They  can  scarcely 
be  perceived  in  the  case  of  intense  mydriasis  or  myosis  observed  conse- 
quent upon  drug  intoxication  or  upon  exhaustion  or  destruction  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic.  Myosis  of  the  pupils,  for  instance,  is  frequent 
among  the  aged,  and  by  very  reason  of  the  narrowness  and  limited  ex- 
cursion of  the  pupils  a  feeble  reaction  may  be  present.  Further,  a 
feeble  reaction  may  be  the  effect  of  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
irides,  without  any  lesion  of  the  nervous  system.  Finally  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  diminution  of  the  light  perception  by  change  in  the 
retina  or  by  an  optic  atrophy  is  accompanied  by  a  lessening  of  the  light 
reflex. 

Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  pupillary  findings  of  Maran- 
don de  Montyel  with  common  clinical  experience,  but  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  his  grouping  of  the  insanities  according  to  his  findings.  He 
groups  the  insanities  as  follows :  First,  a  group  formed  by  dementia  and 
circular  insanity  in  which  abnormality  of  the  pupils  is  constant  in  some 
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form  or  other;  aecondy  a  group  formed  by  mania  and  mcbnelioliii,  in 
whidiy  without  being  oonBtant,  abnormaliry  of  the  pupils  iJ  the  mmt 
oommon ;  and  third,  sjstematized  insanity  in  whicli  alinonnallties  of  ibe 
pupils  are  completely  absent  Very  curicRmly,  be  Rndat  u  oonatant  ab- 
normality of  the  pupils  in  circular  insanily,  while  it  is  memly  GomiBrm 
in  mania  and  melancholia.  If  there  is  one  fact  wliidi  ba^  Itecn  c^tub- 
lished  within  recent  years  and  which  is  universally  acrepted^  it  ii  tlmt 
maniai  melancholia  and  circular  insanity  form  one  EympUnu  groups  and 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  circular  inflanlty,  the  pha^iie-s  of 
which  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  mania  or  melaticbuUa,  abould 
present  an  especial  peculiarity  in  regard  tu  tlie  pupillarj  n^actiong.  It 
is  only  in  regard  to  his  findings  in  systemati^eil  insanity  that  Mnrandou 
de  Montyel  is  in  agreement  with  other  obs^ervers.  The  guapleion 
more  than  justified  that  his  reason  for  finding  no  abnormalitijai  in  tte~ 
pupillary  reflexes  in  cases  of  paranoia  is  that  such  caaes  can  be 
ined  with  almost  the  same  readiness  as  can  normal  individuls^  a 
which  is  certainly  not  true  of  other  forms  of  mental  disease. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  studies  by  other  authorSy  we  find  diat 
evidence  as  to  the  absence  of  characteristic  pupillary  diatoxlMaMei  in 
the  psychoses  is  practically  universal.  Thus  the  studies  of  Tbommmf 
already  referred  to,  and  made  twenty  years  ago  can  be  aooepted  to-daj 
as  still  indicative  of  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  fixed  pupiL  Thomaen  in 
1885  studied  the  pupillary  phenomena  in  seventeen  hundred  iniaaab 
His  conclusions  are  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  patients  wbo 
show  fixed  pupil  are  paretic;  secondly,  that  the  symptom  is  of  great 
value,  because  it  occasionally  is  present  at  the  stage  of  the  diseaae  wben 
the  other  symptoms  of  i)aresis  are  still  but  slightly  developed;  thiidy 
the  fixed  pupil  in  cases  other  than  paresis  is  met  with  (a)  in  patients 
of  advanced  age  (sixty  to  seventy  years)  and  who  present  the  symptoms 
of  senile  dementia;  (6)  in  chronic  alcoholics  in  rare  cases;  (c)  in 
other  forms  of  mental  disease  which  present  a  history  of  pzeviooa 
syphilis  or  head  injury;  (d)  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  also 
observed  in  individuals  psychically  normal, — i.e.,  in  tabes,  multiple 
sclerosis,  cerebral  focal  disease,  brain  syphilis,  cerebrospinal  meningitia, 
tuberculous  meningitis,  and  oculomotor  palsy;  (e)  in  very  rare  caaea 
without  ascertainable  cause. 

Thomson  concludes  that  the  value  in  differential  diagnosis  of  |m- 
pillary  inequality  and  pupillary  contracture  without  fixation  of  the 
pupils  is  very  slight.  Loss  of  the  light  reflex  was  present  in  47  per 
cent,  of  his  cases  of  paresis.  In  the  non-paretic  cases  only  2.2  per  cent 
of  such  pupils  were  found. 
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That  no  special  -ocular  symptoms  are  in  accord  with  individual 
forms  of  insanity  is  proven  not  only  by  actual  experience  but  also  by  a 
brief  review  of  writings  of  various  authors.  Beginning  with  the  manic- 
depressive  group  of  insanities,  we  find  an  absence  of  all  mention  of  char- 
acteristic pupillarj'  reactions  in  the  works  of  standard  authors  upon 
insanity.  Mere  variations  in  size,  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the 
pupil  are  mentioned.  Among  writers  who  have  especially  studied  the 
subject,  we  find  similar  statements.  Thus  Cowen  states  that  in  acute 
mania  with  great  excitement,  one  may  notice,  though  infrequently,  hip- 
pus.  Occasionally  also  a  wide  pupil  is  seen,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
normal  reaction.  Later,  when  exhaustion  is  pronounced,  small  pupils 
with  a  sluggish  reaction  to  light  may  at  times  be  seen.  Again,  E.  M. 
Thomson  has  described  a  case  of  acute  mania  with  dilated  pupils  and 
sluggish  reaction  to  light.  However,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
acute  mania,  the  pupils  are  quite  normal  in  size,  shape  and  reactions. 

In  acute  melancholia,  there  is  usually  nothing  abnormal,  but  in 
cases  with  marked  toxemic  symptoms  the  pupil  tends  to  become  small 
and  reacts  sluggishly  to  light. 

Austin  has  seen  inequality  of  the  pupils  in  recurrent  insanities  and 
says  that  it  passes  from  the  right  to  the  left  when  exaltation  succeeds 
depression  (  ?).  Kitti  has  seen  inequality  as  has  also  Regis.  Of  eleven 
cases  examined  by  Mignot,  only  eight  could  be  examined  completely. 
Five  times  inequality  was  noted.  One  case  showed  a  disappearance  of 
the  inequality  during  the  quiet  period.  The  light  reflex  was  examined 
in  seven  cases.  It  was  never  lost  and  in  only  one  case  disturbed.  It 
was  normal  in  six.  Six  times  convergence  was  obtained  and  was  nor- 
maL  In  three  cases  deformities  were  noted.  Inequality  was  present  in 
83  per  cent.,  altered  light  reflex  in  28  per  cent.,  deformities  in  5  per 
cent,  and  altered  convergence  reflex  in  none. 

Among  cases  of  senile  melancholia,  Mi  nek  found  spasmodic  myosis 
in  melancholia  with  hallucinations,  while  mydriasis  existed  in  the  ter- 
minal stage.  Preston  likewise  found  mydriasis.  In  melancholia  with 
stupor.  Ball  and  Regis  found  dilated  pupils  with  loss  of  light  reflex. 
Austin  says  that  in  old  people  with  melancholia  the  right  pupil  is  often 
larger  and  more  sluggish  than  the  left.  Mairet  and  Athanassio  write 
that  loss  of  the  accommodation  reflex  and  persistence  of  the  light  reflex 
deserve  to  take  a  place  in  the  symptomatology  of  melancholia;  it  is 
quite  evident,  however,  that  abnormalities  of  accommodation  must  be 
referred  to  the  inattention  and  psychic  indifference  of  the  patient.  In 
twelve  patients  examined  by  Mignot,  the  pupillary  disturbances  pre- 
sented special  features:    four  showed  inequality,  in  two  the  inequality 
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was  not  constant  but  was  always  due  to  elianges  on  .the  same  side.  With 
the  exception  of  one  patient,  in  whom  the  light  reflex  could  not  be 
im^estigated  and  in  another  in  whom  the  reflex  was  normal,  the  pupils 
reacted  poorly.  The  reflex  to  convergence  was  normal  in  seven  case^. 
In  five  otliers  the  results  varied  at  different  examinations-  Deformities 
existed  in  eight  cases,  Xo  relation  was  found  between  the  state  of  the 
pupils  and  the  variations  in  the  mental  contlition. 

In  paranoia,  ocular  phenomena  are  quite  constantly  absent.  This 
18  true  not  only  of  the  pupillary  reactions,  but  also  of  the  fundus. 
Thus,  T.  C,  Connell,  who  studied  the  eyes  in  paranoiaj  states  that  no  con- 
stant changes  were  found.  Conditions  of  depression  and  exaltation  do 
not  furnish  corresix^nding  apjiearances  in  the  fundus.  Coimell  agrees 
with  the  great  mass  of  observers  when  he  states  that  when  affections  of 
the  eye  are  jire&ent,  they  are  due  to  some  material  cause  such  as  tabes, 
syphilis  or  albuminuria  in  the  course  of  which  the  insanity  develops* 
Of  five  cases  studied  by  Mignot,  only  one  had  pupillar}^  changes  but  this 
case  also  showed  cerebral  arterio-sclerosis.  Of  seventeen  degenerates 
affected  with  systematized  delusions  of  fiersecution  with  hallucination, 
there  were  found  one  case  of  inequality,  one  of  niyosis  with  sluggish 
reaction  to  light,  five  with  a  diminished  light  reflex,  and  only  five  with 
deformities.  Inequality  was  present  in  54  per  cent.,  diminished  light 
reflex  in  27  i)er  cent.,  myosis  in  54  jx^r  cent.,  deformities  in  36  per  cent, 
disturbances  of  convergence  in  none. 

In  delirium,  confusion  and  stupor  characteristic  changes  are  likewise 
absent.  Beyond  variations  in  the  size  of  the  pupils,  nothing  is  noted. 
This  is  true  of  even  delirium  grave  as  witness  the  ease  reported  by 
Pritchard.  Occasionally,  however,  the  pupils  may  be  unequal  as  in  the 
case  of  amentia  reported  by  Pilcz,  in  which  the  right  pupil  was  larger 
than  the  left.  At  times  sluggishness  of  reaction  is  noted  as  in  the  case 
reported  by  A.  X.  V.  Johnson,  who  describes  a  case  of  acute  conf usional 
insanity  following  influenza  in  a  woman  of  43,  The  pupils  were  mod- 
erately dilated  and  sluggish  to  light  and  accommodation. 

Alcoholic  insanities  are  exceedingly  interesting  but  likewise  show 
nothing  characteristic.  Thus,  Minck  found  in  delirium  tremens,  myosis 
and  during  the  terminal  phase,  mydriasis.  Ball  and  Regis  noticed  not 
only  frequent  myosis,  but  also  inequality.  In  the  course  of  tlie  attacks 
of  delirium  with  hallucinations  which  lead  the  chronic  alcoholic  toward 
dementia,  Magnan  has  often  seen  inequality  of  pupils.  The  latter  he 
hag  also  seen  in  degenerates  who  had  attacks  of  delirium  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol.  Krafft-Ehing  mentions  also  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 
Mignot  found  that  of  seven  patients  affected  with  delirium  and  hallu* 
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cinations,  examined  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  disappearance  of 
the  sjrmptoms,  only  two  showed  no  pupillary  disturbances.  In  four 
cases  there  was  found  inequality ;  in  one  of  them  the  inequality  disap- 
peared under  the  influence  of  abstention  from  alcohol.  In  two  patients 
the  light  reflex  was  diminished;  in  one  it  subsequently  again  became 
normal.  In  four  patients  deformities  were  observed.  Fourteen  per 
cent,  of  Mignot's  acute  cases  presented  inequality ;  fifty-seven  per  cent, 
diminution  of  the  light  reflex,  fourteen  per  cent,  deformities,  while  none 
of  them  presented  alterations  of  convergence.  Among  the  chronic  alco- 
holics studied  by  him,  one  only  had  normal  pupils ;  six  showed  inequal- 
ity; two  suffered  from  loss  of  the  light  reflex;  five  from  diminished 
light  reflex.  In  one  case  a  diminished  convergence  reflex  was  observed, 
in  another  myosis  with  inequality.  All  except  one  showed  irregular 
pupils. 

Raimann  in  1901  published  a  study  of  alcoholic  palsies  of  ocular 
muscles.  He  states  that  ocular  muscles  are  not  infrequently  paralyzed 
in  alcoholic  cases  characterized  by  Korsakow's  psychosis.  Statistically 
he  foimd  that  30  per  cent,  of  such  cases  presented  ocular  troubles,  such 
as  inequality  and  impaired  reaction  of  the  pupils.  A.  Westphal  noted 
paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  in  a  case  of  Korsakow's  psychosis.  The 
case  was  that  of  a  man  of  thirty-six.  The  eyes  could  not  be  moved 
upward  or  downward.  Visual  acuity  was  diminished,  the  left  pupil 
was  larger  than  the  right.  The  light  reflex  was  sluggish  on  both  sides, 
while  the  consensual  reflex  was  also  slight.  The  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  revealed  a  slight  pallor  of  the  disks  on  the  temporal  sides. 
J.  Turner  has  made  an  analysis  of  twelve  cases  of  Korsakow's  psycho- 
sis. In  eight  cases  there  were  no  eye  symptoms.  In  four  the  following 
conditions  were  noted.  In  the  first,  a  woman  of  53,  the  pupils  were 
equal  and  contracted,  and  either  rigid  to  light  and  accommodation 
or  at  most  reacted  very  slightly.  In  the  second  case,  a  man  of  29, 
the  pupils  were  equal  and  reacted  to  light  with  a  restricted  range.  In 
the  third  case,  a  woman  of  39,  the  right  pupil  was  larger  than  normal. 
In  a  fourth  case,  a  woman  of  40,  the  right  pupil  was  larger  than  the  left ; 
both  pupils  reacted  to  accommodation,  but  the  left  seemed  rigid  to  light, 
and  the  right  reacted  very  slightly  to  both  direct  and  consensual  light 
stimulation. 

Regarding  the  pupillary  reflexes  of  dementia  pracox,  definite 
knowledge  is  still  wanting.  According  to  Kraepelin,  the  pupils  are  fre- 
quently strikingly  dilated,  especially  in  the  stages  of  excitement.  This 
I  think  is  undoubtedly  in  accord  with  common  experience.  Bumke,  who 
has  records  of  thirty-three  cases,  of  which  nine  were  hebephrenics, 
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twenty-two  ontatonics  and  two  of  the  paranoid  form,  states  that  in  all 
of  tlieni  the  ])ui)ils  were  throughout  hirgcr  than  normaL  They  averaged 
six  and  one-half  nini.  Rarely  was  the  pupillary  diameter  less  than  five 
and  one-half  mm.  In  two  cases,  Imwever,  nine  mm.  were  measured. 
Inecpiality  of  the  pupils  was  ohserved  only  three  times  and  a  marked 
difference  betwcHMi  the  riirht  and  left,  over  two  mm.,  was  only  observed 
once.  lie  observed  reinarkahly  rapid  changes  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pupils  in  six  of  his  cas(\s.  Such  indeed,  for  example,  that  upon  one  occa- 
sion five  and  one-half  mm.  were  measured  and  several  days  later  under 
the  same  conditi<nis  seven  mm.  were  measun^l.  Runikc  does  not  venture 
to  assign  a  reasrm  for  this  phen(»menon.  A  difference  as  to  the  size  of 
the  pupils  does  not  seem  to  olitain  among  the  three  forms  of  dementia 
pnecox. 

Changes  in  the  light  reflex  are  <loul>tful  in  character.  Kraepelin, 
for  instance  is  unwilling  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  error  in  the  exam- 
inations, to  make  definite  statements  as  to  this  point.  Bumke  believes 
as  far  as  catatonia  is  concerned,  that  if  disturbances  of  the  light  reflexes 
are  present,  they  are  always  insignificant.  He  has  frequently  received 
the  im])ression  that  the  pupillary  contraction  in  catatonic  cases  comes  on 
more  suddenly  and  <lisappears  more  su<ldenly  than  in  normal  cases, 
lie  does  not,  however,  regard  the  symptom  as  of  value.  He  regards  the 
reflex  as  active,  but  does  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is  regularly  exag- 
gerated. 

The  accommodati(»n  reaction  appears  to  be  entirely  undisturbed. 
This  is  also  true  as  to  tlie  rclationsliip  between  the  light  and  conver- 
gence reaction.  On  the  other  IihikI  (he  Piltz  reaction  of  the  pupil  fre- 
quently departs  from  tlic  normal.  It  seems  to  be  more  pronounced  and 
more  readily  observed  than  normally.  For  instance,  in  eighteen  of 
Bumke's  cases  and  in  all  of  the  catntnnjes,  a  contraction  from  two  to 
three  millimetres  was  readily  observed.  Ibuiikc*  does  not  venture  to  give 
an  ex])lanation  of  this  condition. 

Tli<»  condition  which  Ibunke  would  reirard  as  typical  for  dementia 
pra»cox  is  the  absence  of  the  i)syrhic  retbw,  the  reduction  of  the  pupil- 
lary motility  and  the  absence  of  the  reflex  dilatation  to  sensory  stimu- 
lation. In  heb<'])brenics,  the  psychic  reflexes — i.e.,  the  movements  of 
the  iris  in  n^sponse  to  the  ])lay  of  concepts  and  emotions — were  always 
absent  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  lasted  for  a  relatively  long  time 
and  when  distinct  psychic  enfeeblement  had  become  established.  In 
two  cases,  Bumke  noted  the  ])rcsence  of  these  reactions  at  an  early  stage 
and  later  noted  their  disappearance.  He  states  that  he  has  never  ob- 
served a  return  of  this  reflex  in  this  form  of  dementia  pnwox. 
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In  melancholia,  abnormalities  are  very  frequent  but  not  constant. 
There  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  unilateral  myosis  or  unilateral 
mydriasis,  furthermore  none  of  the  patients  that  he  observed  escaped 
without  persistent  psychic  defect.  In  three  of  his  cases,  the  reflex 
dilatation  to  sensory  stimulation  was  preserved  at  least  when  very  pain- 
ful stimuli  were  einploye<l ;  twice  such  preservation  was  temporary  and 
once  it  was  i>ermanent.  In  one  of  these  patients,  this  reflex  dilatation 
was  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  only.  In  another  patient, 
in  whom  it  had  been  absent,  it  appeared  when  the  psychic  symptoms 
improved. 

In  the  catatonic  form  of  dementia  praecox,  Bumke  has  never  been 
able  to  confinn  the  existence  of  the  psychic  reflexes.  In  six  of  his 
twenty-two  cases,  however,  he  was  able  to  bring  about  a  feeble  dilatation 
of  the  pupils  through  very  painful  sensory  stimulation.  In  one  of  the 
two  cases  of  the  paranoid  form,  both  the  psychic  reflexes  and  the  reflex 
dilatation  to  irritation  was  wanting.  In  the  other  the  pupillary  psychic 
reflexes  were  wanting  while  the  sensory  stimulation  was  still  active  in 
producing  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Bumke  also  tested  the  action  of  cocaine,  hematropine  and  eserine  in 
dementia  praxjox.  Definite  results,  however,  were  not  obtained.  Hem- 
atropine and  eserine  act  exactly  as  with  healthy  individuals.  Cocaine 
appeared  at  times  to  have  a  slight  action.  However,  nothing  definite 
can  be  said  concerning  this  point. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  dementia  praecox  definite  changes  in 
the  pupillary  reactions  are  not  found  save,  first,  such  as  can  be  attributed 
to  defective  innervation, — i.e.,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  and  sec- 
ond, such  changes  or  deficiencies  of  action  as  depend  on  diminished 
psychic  activity.  Definite  changes  in  the  light  and  accommodation  re- 
flexes are  not  present.  Loss  of  the  psychic  reflexes  occurs  of  course  in 
other  forms  of  dementia,  notably  in  paresis.  Here,  however,  definite 
changes  in  pupillary  reactions  make  their  appearance  either  early  or 
concomitantly. 

In  secondary  dementia,  the  pupils  are  usually  quite  normal,  though 
in  middle-aged  cases  there  is  not  infrequently  a  sluggish  reaction  to 
light  with  a  rather  small  pupil.  In  senile  dementia,  the  only  symptom 
noted  is,  as  a  rule,  a  small  pupil  with  a  distinctly  sluggish  reaction  to 
light.  Occasionally  unequal  pupils  are  found.  In  dementia  depending 
upon  gross  lesions,  such  as  tumor,  softening  or  meningitis,  the  pupillary 
reactions  may  or  may  not  be  altered.  If  changes  be  present,  they 
depend,  other  things  equal,  upon  the  site  and  the  nature  of  the  lesion 
and  these  are  so  various  that  they  cannot  be  considered  here. 
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SUMIEABT. 

In  aummarizing  the  ocular  sjmptoma  of  tlie  fnnctional  p^ydioaa^ 
^we  have  to  repeat  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  section.  Fint^  the  oen- 
lar  symptoms  are  relatively  unimportant  and  possess  hat  little  *^ii»i<m1 
value ;  seoond,  there  are  no  pupillary  changes  iirhich  are  iwealiar  to  aiiy 
mental  disease. 

In  all  cases  in  which  actual  and  persistent  pupillary  dianges  are 
found  to  existi  Ave  can  predicate  the  presence  of  grave  ovganio 
disease. 

Many  of  tlie  elaborate  studies  that  have  been  made  have  failed  of 
definite  result.  With  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  psychie  xefleaes 
noted  in  dementia  pnccox  and  in  other  forms  of  dementia,  all  of  tiba 
elaborate  studies  as  to  pupillaiy  changes  in  the  functional  psydioaea 
may  be  regarded  as  having  established  nothing  save  the  sing^  fact  fliat 
in  stages  of  excitement  and  stages  with  marked  diminution  of  inner- 
vation, the  pupils  become  dilated.  However,  even  this  generalintioBi 
can  be  regarded  as  having  only  a  limited  application.  It  is  true  fliat 
a  dilated  pupil  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  affective  psydioaeSi  bat 
even  here  no  rule  can  be  formulated. 

Because  of  the  etiological  relationship  between  degeneracy  and  in- 
sanity, we  meet  with — though  it  must  be  admitted  rarely — moipholo^ 
ical  peculiarities.  Though  rarely  present,  they  are  always  significant 
of  arrest  or  inalforniation.  We  may,  for  instance,  meet  with  unosoal 
prominem*e  of  the  supraorbital  riilges,  unusual  narrowness  of  the  space 
between  the  two  eyes,  or  on  the  other  hand  unusual  width  of  this  space, 
so  that  the  ^eyes  seem  to  be  too  close  togt»ther  or  too  widely  separated* 
Again,  the  paljx^bral  fissures  are  sometimes  f^mnd  unusually  wide  OP 
unusually  narnjw,  <.r  a  little  t«H»  straiirht  or  jHThaps  s<miewhat  oblique  or 
^[ongolian  in  direction.  Karely  gross  dcftn^^ts,  such  as  eoloboma,  may  be 
noted.  The  iris  may  also  l»e  c^-^ugeni tally  absent,  or  there  may  be  several 
openings,  or  the  pujjils  may  l.»e  abnormally  situated.  Again,  there  majr 
be  irregularities  of  the  i»upils  f»r  i>orhaps  an  imi>erforate  iris,  or  there 
may  be  anomalies  of  coloring,  such  as  j>atches  of  pigment,  or  albinoism 
may  be  noted.  The  pupils  may  be  congenitally  asymmetrical  and  un- 
equal. Conirenital  disf^ase  of  the  crystalline  lens  may  be  noted.  While 
the  anomalie.-?  and  malformations  liere  mentioned  should  be  home 
in  mind,  it  U  on  the  whole  surprising  that  they  are  not  met  with 
more  frerjuently,  esi*cr:ially  when  we  War  in  mind  the  obvious  re- 
lationship existing  Urtween  fKjme  forms  of  mental  disease  and  defective 
organization. 
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CHRONIC  ALCOHOLIC  INTOXICATION. 

The  ocular  symptoms  of  chronic  alcoholic  intoxication  consist  chiefly 
in  disturbances  of  vision.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  chronic 
abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  may  result  in  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
amblyopia.  It  would  appear  that  this  amblyopia  is  dependent  upon  an 
interstitial  inflammation  followed  by  an  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres. 
The  early  symptoms  are  those  of  dimness  of  vision,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  patient  can  read  better  in  a  somewhat  subdued  light, — 
that  is,  a  light  that  is  not  very  bright.  Vision  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  bet- 
ter at  night.  There  is  present  a  central  scotoma  for  colors  and  for 
white.    The  impairment  of  sight  comes  on  gradually.    Visual  acuity  is 


Fig.  1.— Absolute  central  scotomata ;  peripheral  boundaries  of  the  field  normal  In  extent. 

(De  Schweinltz.) 


below  normal  in  both  eyes.  Occasionally,  however,  the  amblyopia 
comes  on  rapidly,  or  there  may  be  a  sudden  accentuation  of  symptoms 
attendant  upon  renewed  excesses  or  upon  undue  fatigue.  According 
to  Uhthoff,  the  scotomata  are  at  first  for  red  and  green.  Terrien  states 
that  the  first  color  affected  is  green,  and  it  is  only  much  later  that  blue 
and  yellow  disappear.  The  ophthalmoscopic  examination  reveals  in  the 
beginning,  even  when  vision  is  already  much  disturbed,  a  normal  eye- 
ground,  though  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  hypenemia  of  the  papilla. 
Wlien,  however,  the  scotoma  for  colors  and  for  white  is  extensive,  atrophy 
of  a  part  of  the  papilla  may  be  noted.  According  to  Uhthoff,  the  changes 
which  belong  to  chronic  alcoholic  intoxication  as  well  as  those  of  tobacco 
and  arsenic,  consist  of  a  partial  retrobulbar  neuritis.  The  process  re- 
mains limited  to  the  papillomacular  bundle  of  fibres.  Tho  inflamma- 
tory manifestations  in  the  papilla  are  usually  slight,  while  the  secondary 
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atrophy  is  usually  confined  to  the  teniiwral  half.  There  is  a  pallor  of 
the  temporal  portion  of  the  papilla,  or  pallor  of  the  lower  and  outer 
quadrant.  According  to  UhthoflF,  there  is  a  pallor  of  the  temporal  side 
of  the  papilla  in  C3  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  A  complete  optic  atrophy 
is  very  rare. 

According  to  all  investigators — Erisnian,  Tx?l)er,  Samuelsohn,  Ifet- 
tleship,  Vossius,  Magiuni  and  Uhthoff — there  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  liver  in  alcoholic  snhjocts.  The  fibres  of  the  macula 
seem  especially  to  suflFer  from  tlu?  alcohol.  The  change  consists  in  an 
overgrowth  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  which  is  followed  by  a 
secondary  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  nerve-fibres.  Xoel,  however, 
thinks  that  the  primary  change  is  after  all  to  be  sought  for  in  the  nerve- 
fibres  and  that  this  is  secondarily  followed  by  an  overgrowth  of  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue, — that  is,  he  believes  that  there  is  a  parenchy- 
matous neuritis,  with  later  a  secondary  connective  tissue  prolifera- 
tion and  atrophy. 

Uhthoff  found  0.43  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  amblyopia  in  thirty  thou- 
sand eye  cases.  Adler  found  0.42  per  cent,  in  seventy-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  cases.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  three 
hundred  and  four  cases  of  alcoholic  amblyopia,  only  four  occurred  in 
women. 

The  percentage  of  cases  at  various  ages  Adler  found  as  follows: 
Between  thirty  and  forty,  1.^  per  cent. ;  between  forty  and  fifty,  46  per 
cent. ;  between  fifty  and  sixty,  2G  per  cent.,  and  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  8  per  cent. 

Fleet  reports  a  case  occurring  in  a  wcnnan  who,  after  imbibing  a 
large  qufintity  of  alcohol,  became  blind.  Pliirht  wc^eks  after  the  onset  of 
the  blindness,  an  examination  revealed  the  following:  The  pupils  were 
dilated  ad  maximum;  there  was  no  reaction  to  light;  vision  in  the 
right  eye  consisted  in  the  ability  to  ccnuit  fingers  at  a  distance  of  two 
feet,  while  in  the  left  eye  then*  was  barely  a  perception  of  light;  the 
oj^tic  nerves  were  dead  wliite,  wliile  the  blood-vessels  were  small.  Fleet 
says  that  chronic  subaciito  retrobulbar  neuritis  in  persons  addicted  to 
alcoholic  beverages  is  not  uncommon,  and  we  may  expect  a  gradual  or 
i)assive  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  from  a  gradual  alcoholic  poi- 
soning. It  results  from  a  bilateral  interstitial  inflammation  of  the 
orbital  portions  of  the  optic  nerves.  Tlie  first  symi)toms  are  those  of 
failing  vision;  the  jjatient  can  see  better  in  a  subdued  light;  there  ia 
a  peculiar  stare;  the  pupils  are  slightly  dilated;  tlie  light  reaetioin 
is  sluggish ;   the  i)eri2)heral  vision  is  better  than  the  central,  and  i 
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is  inability  to  distinguish  red  and  green  in  the  centre  of  the  visual  field. 
In  acute  retrobulbar  neuritis,  we  find  the  pupils  widely  dilated;  there 
is  no  light  reflex,  and  there  is  no  perception  of  light. 

In  acute  alcoholism,  visual  phenomena  are  infrequent  and  with  rare 
exceptions  they  are  transient  in  duration.  Interference  with  the 
visual  field  is  almost  never  noted.  On  the  other  hand,  paresis  of  ex- 
ternal ocular  muscles  and  disturbances  of  the  pupillary  reactions  may 
be  met  with.  Now  and  then,  owing  to  damage  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  extrinsic  muscles,  a  permanent  paralysis  may 
result.  Blindness  has,  very  rarely,  been  noted  in  acute  alcoholism,  but 
usually  with  a  recovery  of  vision.  Noel  states  that  in  acute  alcoholic 
amblyopia  there  may  be  a  rapid  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes  following  the 
excess  or  overindulgence.  Blindness  may  be  complete  from  the  start, 
but  sight  may  later  be  recovered.  The  pupils  may  be  much  dilated  and 
motionless. 

The  reflex  to  light  may  be  impaired  or  lost  during  profound  alco- 
holic intoxication  but  may  reappear  subsequently.  Hans  Gudden 
thinks  that  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  a  good  test  for  determin- 
ing the  state  of  consciousness.  The  light  reflex  may,  of  course,  be 
impaired  or  even  lost  in  chronic  retrobulbar  neuritis. 

Eaimann  has  made  a  study  of  the  ocular  palsies  in  alcoholism,  and 
believes  that  the  ophthalmoplegia  occasionally  noted  is  due  either  to  a 
neuritis  or  to  a  polioencephalitis  superior.  In  two  cases  reported  by 
him,  there  was  in  the  first  a  right  ophthalmoplegia,  both  internal  and 
external ;  on  the  left  side  the  abducens  only  was  paralyzed ;  the  palsies 
gradually  disappeared.  In  the  second  case,  the  pupils  were  small  and 
of  the  Argyll-Robertson  type.  There  were  conjunctivitis,  nystagmic 
movements,  ophthalmoplegia  interna,  and  double  abducens  paralysis. 
The  autopsy  revealed  a  hemorrhage  in  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Alto- 
gether, about  twenty-three  cases  of  polioencephalitis  superior  have  been 
reported  in  which  alcoholism  was  present.  Out  of  forty-four  cases  of 
alcoholism  studied  by  Raimann,  there  were  only  seven  with  distinct  eye- 
muscle  palsies.  Although  there  were  polyneuritis  symptoms  in  these 
cases,  Raimann  is  of  the  opinion  that  neuritis  cannot  be  considered  as 
explaining  the  palsies  of  the  eye  muscles,  but  believes  the  latter  to  be 
central  in  their  origin. 

A  case  with  autopsy,  reported  by  Bonhoeffer,  corroborates  this  view. 
Of  the  extrinsic  muscles  the  external  rectus  is  the  most  frequently 
affected.  In  slight  cases  there  is  usually  merely  a  weakness  of  this 
muscle.  Nystagmic  movements  may  be  noted  when  the  patient  at- 
tempts to  look  toward  the  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.     Next  in  fre- 
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^i^BDCj  ifi  involvement  of  the  xnterDal  rectus.  Ptosis  also  is  not  infre- 
qtieotly  noted.     These  palsies  usually  come  on  suddenly. 

Bonhoeffer  has  reported  a  ease  of  alcoholism  with  focal  cortical  symp- 
tamB  in  which,  Ix^fore  death,  disturbances  in  the  eye  muscles  occurred. 
Jolly  has  reported  twenty-one  cases  of  alcoholism,  of  which  two  pre- 
sented paresis  of  eye  muscles. 

Thomsen  examined  six  hundred  and  seventy  alcoholics.  He  found 
no  light  reaction  on  either  side  in  nine  cases,  and  in  one  case  loss  of 
the  light  reaction  upon  one  side.  There  was  sluggish  reaction  on  both 
sides  in  fifty-seven  cases  and  on  one  side  in  eleven  cases.  In  12  per 
cent,  of  his  patients  there  were  pupillary  disturbances.  Siemerling 
found,  in  twenty-nine  cases  of  alcoholism  in  women,  only  one  case  of 
loss  of  light  reflex.  Jloeli,  in  a  series  of  eases,  found  only  four  of  per- 
manent and  three  of  temporary  loss  of  the  light  reaction. 

Uainiann's  experience,  based  upon  two  hundred  and  seven  cases  of 
alcohol  ism  J  yields  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  disturbances  of  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  eye  muscles.  Among  all  of  the  eye  symptoms,  pupillary 
disturbances  were  the  most  frequent.  MyosiSj  mydriasis,  or  slow  and 
unequal  reaction  of  the  pupils,  may  be  present.  Pupillary  involvement 
may,  of  course,  be  present  at  the  same  time  that  the  extrinsic  muscles 
are  involved.  Riumann  believes  that  aleoliolic  ophthalmoplegias  are 
almost  all  of  central  origin.  The  possibility  of  a  polyneuritis  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  eye  muscles  must,  however,  be  admitted.  The 
prognosis  of  alcoholic  ophthalmoplegias  is  uncertain. 

As  might  be  expected,  amblyopia  not  infrequently  occurs  in  per- 
sons wdio  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  victims  of  chronic  alcoholic 
and  chronic  tobacco  poisoning,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  difficidt  and 
indeed  impossible  to  separate  the  two  conditions.  It  is  w^ell  knowTi  that 
both  alcohol  and  tol)acro  may  independently — and  this  is  true  also  of 
arsenic — cause  an  amblyopia  with  central  scotomata  and  temporal  dis* 
colorations  of  the  papilla,  while  the  peripheral  vision  is  intact 


OCULAR   SYMPTOMS   OF  LEAD   INTOXICATION. 

Blindness,  as  a  result  of  lead  intoxication,  has  long  been  known, 
though  it  w^as  not  until  Grisole,  in  1835,  and  shortly  after  Tanquerel 
des  Planches,  in  l-'^39,  described  the  cases  studied  by  them  that  the  role 
of  lead  in  the  production  of  blindness,  together  witli  lead  colic  and  other 
general  symptoms,  was  properly  appreciated. 

As  in  til©  case  of  alcohol,  chronic  lead  poisoning  may  give  rise  to 
both  amblyopia  and  disturbances  of  muscle  innervation.  The  eye  symp- 
toms are,  however^  always  (or  nearly  always)  preceded  by  the  general 
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symptoms  of  lead-poifioning.  The  amblyopia  presents  typical  central 
scotomata.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  concentric  contraction  of 
the  fields  for  form  and  colors.  Not  infrequently  the  scotoma  assumes 
the  form  of  a  hemianopsia. 

Actual  organic  changes — such  as  optic  neuritis,  neuroretinitis,  optic 
atrophy,  or  changes  in  the  vessels  (perivasculitis) — ^may  supervene. 
Exceptionally  the  amblyopia  is  recovered  from  and  is  then  probably  due 
to  an  ana?sthetic  effect  of  the  poison,  rather  than  to  organic  changes. 
Ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  as  may  be  surmised,  vary  from  nega- 
tive findings  or  mere  vascularity  of  the  nerve  head  to  the  decided 
organic  changes  just  detailed.  Of  sixty-four  cases  analyzed  by  de 
Schweinitz,  thirteen  presented  optic  neuritis,  four  neuroretinitis  and 
seventeen  optic-nerve  atrophy.      In  seventeen  cases  of  the  sixty-four, 
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Fig.  2.— Field  of  vision  from  UhthofTs  case  of  lead-amblyopla  with  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
resembling  intoxication-amblyopia  (temporal  half  of  papilla  discolored).  Normal  form  field  and  abso- 
lute central  scotoma.    (De  Schweinitz.) 


blindness  was  noted  without  description  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ances. De  Schweinitz  thinks  that  no  doubt  in  many  of  these  atrophy 
or  neuritis  was  present,  and  he  regards  Stood's  result  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  organic  nerve  change,  based  on  a  study  of  thirty-four  cases,  as  not 
too  high.  Some  authors — for  example,  Hirschberg  and  Knies — con- 
sider lead  amaurosis  identical  with  ura?mic  amaurosis.  Most  writers 
regard  the  influence  of  lead  upon  the  optic  nerves  as  direct.  Others, 
like  Oliver,  regard  the  action  of  lead  upon  the  retina  as  anesthetic; 
while  others  still,  such  as  Jaccoud  and  Weber,  lay  stress  upon  the  cir- 
culatory disturbances.  Elschnig  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  cir- 
culation of  the  retina  seems  to  have  been  at  fault ;  there  was  an  arterial 
spasm  and  the  blindness  was  attributed  to  the  ischflcmia. 

A  clear  conception  of  the  visual  and  ophthalmoscopic  findings  is 
afforded  by  the  following  illustrative  cases  taken  from  the  literature : 
34 
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Westpkal,  in  1888,  reported  a  case  in  wbich  there  were  hemianop- 
sia,  cataract  of  one  eye,  and  optic  neuritis  in  the  other.     Hertel,  in 
1800,  rci)orted  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  left  homonymous  hemianop- 
sia, narrowness  of  the  retinal  arteries,  and  sluggish  reaction  of  the 
pupils.     Elschnig  rei>orted,  in  1^08,  a  case  of  temporal  hemianopsia. 
Bihler  reix^rted,  in  1899,  the  case  of  a  compositor,  thirty-nine  years  of 
age,  in  whom  in  the  left  eye  the  visual  field  of  the  nasal  side  was  lost 
and  in  the  right  eye  the  temjioral  visual  field.     The  hdmianopsia  was 
partial,  but  there  was  conii)lete  heniiachromatopsia.     There  was  sli^t 
nystagmus  and  the  pupils  were?  narrow  <ai  both  sides.    Taylor,  in  1898, 
reported  the  case  of  a  woman,  twenty  years  of  age,  in  whom  there  was 
failing  sight  with  marked  central  8Cf)tonnita  in  both  eyes.     There  was 
white  optic  atrophy  on  the  left  side,  while  the  right  papilla  was  ap- 
parently normal ;    there  was  here  an  amblyopia'  without  obvious  tissue 
change.     In  two  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  reported  by  de  Schweinitz, 
there  was  partial  oi)tic-nerve  atrophy  together  with  central  scotomata. 
In  the  first  case,  that  of  a  house  painter,  aged  thirty-five,  vision  was  re- 
duced in  both  eyes.     The  disks  were  nearly  circular,  with  a  sharp  cen- 
tral excavation;    there  was  moderate  cliorioidal  disturbance  in  the  cir- 
cumference; there  were  central  scotomata  with  contraction  of  the  visual 
field  of  the  temporal  side  of  the  right  eye.     In  the  left  eye  the  visual 
field  was  nornuil ;    there  were  no  muscle  palsies.     In  the  second  case, 
also  a  painter,  aged  fifty-nine,  Ixjsides  marked  impairment  of  vision,  it 
was  noted  that  both  optic  nerves  were  grayish,  the  vessels  were  small 
and  there  w^re  present  central  scotomata  for  red  and  green.     Later, 
there  was  a  general  griiyisli-wliite  atropliy  and  a  marked  perivasculitis, 
WMth  marked  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  fields,  especially  upon 
the  right  si<le,  and  decided  ct)ntraction  of  the  red  field  and  blindness 
for  green. 

Eye  symptoms  due  to  lead  i)oisoning  are  surprisingly  rare.  Tan- 
querel  des  Planches  found  only  twelve  cases  of  amblyopia  in  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventeen  cases  of  lend  poisoning.  According  to 
de  Schwcinitz,  also,  lead  amblyopia,  compared  with  the  number  of 
cases  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  is  infrequent.  Packard  examined  forty- 
eight  workers  in  lead;  thirty-three  of  jheni  sliowed  symptoms  of  the 
toxic  influence  of  lead,  but  no  case  was  found  of  amblyopia,  traceable 
to  lead.  Again,  lead  and)lyo]na  is  rare  in  comi)arison  with  the  whole 
number  of  ocular  diseases,  altliough  it  is  diflicult  to  give  exact  figures. 
De  Schwcinitz  states  that  among  more  than  twelve  thousand  cases  of 
ocular  disorders  recorded  at  the  JeiTerson  Hospital  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic  during  five  years,  only  three  cases  of  optic-nerve  or 
retinal   changes   attributable   to  lead   were   found   and   of   these  two 
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were  doubtful.  Further,  the  number  of  amblyopias,  among  the  total 
number  of  toxic  amblyopias,  is  small.  Uhthoff  reports  two  hundred 
and  four  cases  of  retrobulbar  neuritis  among  thirty  thousand  patients; 
of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  toxic  in  origin,  but  only 
one  was  due  to  lead.  The  ocular  manifestations  of  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing may  "iShsist  of  transient  amblyopia  due  to  the  ansesthetic  effect 
of  lead  upon  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  or  of  a  permanent  amblyopia 
due  to  retrobulbar  neuritis.  The  latter  may  terminate  in  permanent 
atrophy,  optic  neuritis,  or  neuroretinitis  specifically  due  to  lead  and 
which  last  may  in  turn  be  followed  by  optic-nerve  atrophy.  Finally, 
amblyopia  may  be  due  to  a  vasculitis  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

The  least  known  of  the  ocular  symptoms  due  to  lead  poisoning  are 
the  disturbances  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes  and  the  reactions  of  the 
pupils.  De  Schweinitz  states  that  chronic  lead  poisoning  is  a  well  rec- 
ognized cause  of  paralysis  of  the  external  ocular  muscles.  According 
to  Schroeder,  the  abducens  is  the  one  most  frequently  involved,  a  con- 
dition which  is,  perhaps,  analogous  to  the  palsies  of  the  extensors  of 
the  extremities. 

Elschnig  has  described  seventy-six  cases  of  palsies  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye.  Kenaut,  Galezowski,  Dejerine-Klumpke,  Manna- 
berg,  Lilienfeld,  Lagrange,  and  lately  Aurant  and  Bumot,  have  de- 
scribed double  palsies  of  the  external  recti.  According  to  Elschnig, 
there  are  two  varieties  of  ocular  palsies  occurring  in  the  course  of  lead 
intoxication:  First,  palsy  of  central  origin,  associated  with  vertigo, 
headache,  and  vomiting,  the  cases  terminating  in  rapid  death ;  second, 
palsies  of  peripheral  origin.  The  latter  are  more  frequent,  less  rapid  in 
their  onset,  and  are  less  fatal.  Ptosis,  strabismus  and  diplopia  may  be 
present.  The  third  nerve  may  be  involved  in  its  entirety,  or  the  paraly- 
sis may  affect  only  one  of  its  branches.  Isolated  pupillary  and  accom- 
modation disturbances  do  not  frequently  come  under  observation.  Elsch- 
nig twice  found  unilateral  palsy  of  the  sympathetic,  narrowness  of  the 
palpebral  fissure,  and  sluggish  light  reaction.  In  one  case  he  found 
symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  sympathetic.  In  a  case  reported  by  Eed- 
lich  there  was  pupillary  rigidity  to  both  light  and  convergence,  while 
vision  was  presented.  This  finding,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceedingly rare, — so  rare,  indeed,  as  to  be  open  to  doubt.  Crooke  has 
placed  on  record  a  case  of  lead  poisoning  accompanied  by  delirium, 
coma,  and  convulsions,  followed  by  blindness.  In  this  case  the  pupils 
were  at  first  contracted' and  later  dilated.  According  to  de  Schweinitz, 
the  iris  movements  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina 
from  absolute  immobility  to  normal  reaction. 
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AMAUROTIC  FAMILY  IDIOCY. 

The  above  title  was  given  by  me  to  a  rare  diseftie  affeetin^ 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  characterized  by  a  cUsdtiet 
mental  development,  by  a  progressive  weakn^s  of  all  the  muscles  of  tiie 
body,  and  by  a  defect  in  vision  (associated  with  ^'han^ed  in  the  niamla 
lutea  and  optic  nerve  atrophy)  terminating  io  Lv^mplele  bli£idiia9&.  Tim 
disease  is  generally  fatal,  the  children  dying  a^  a  niJe  in  a  condltiaii  <j£ 
complete  marasmus  before  the  end  of  the  seeand  year  of  life. 

History. — ^In  1881  Waren  Tay  described  a  ease  pr^entiiig  " 
metrical  changes  in  the  r^on  of  the  yell<»w  ^nn  in  each  eye  of  an 
infant  The  child  was  twelve  months  old.  It  was  deficient  in  balding 
up  its  head  or  moving  its  limbs.  There  was  \x  eiiknes^  but  no  ahsolnte 
paralysis  of  any  part.  Its  cerebral  development  wa^  slow  and  poor, 
the  first  examination,  March  7,  1881,  the  o|'ic  disks  were  appateni 
healthy,  but  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  of  each  eye  there  wis  a  eott- 
spicuous,  tolerably  diffuse,  large  white  sjKit  more  or  leas  eireiihr  in 
outline,  and  showing  at  its  centre  a  brownish-red,  fairly  circDlar 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  white  patch  snrr<:ninding  it  This 
spot  did  not  look  at  all  like  a  hemorrhage,  nor  as  if  due  to  a 
but  seemed  a  gap  in  the  wliite  }»atch.  through  which  one  saw  liealllrf 
structures."  The  author  likened  these  apiK-arances  to  those  One  IB 
familiar  with  in  cases  of  embolism  <»f  the  central  artery  of  the  leliiia. 
He  believed  the  changes  in  the  retina  to  l»e  **  ix>ssibly  ocMtgeniteL" 
Five  months  later  another  examination  was  made,  showing  theft  Ae 
disks  had  become  atrophied,  but  that  the  changes  in  the  nuacnle  Intee 
were  the  same  as  before.  In  the  same  family,  according  to  Weien 
Tay's  later  reports,  three  similar  cases  had  occurred,  each  one  of  Ae 
children  presenting  ocular  symptoms  and  exhibiting  physical  ooiidi- 
tions  that  were  similar  in  all  respects,  and  all  three  dying  before  the 
age  of  two  years.  This  peculiar  ophthalmoscopic  finding  was  noted  by 
Magnus,  Goldzieher,  Wadsworth  of  Boston,  Hirschberg  of  Berlin,  and 
H.  Knapp. 
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In  1887,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  cases  described  by  the 
oculists,  I  published  the  history  and  the  post-mortem  record  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  peculiar  form  of  idiocy  associated 
with  blindness.  The  family  character  of  the  affection  was  not  evident 
until  a  sister  of  my  first  patient  became  similarly  affected.  In  still 
another  family  I  saw  another  instance  of  this  affection,  and  received 
the  history  of  three  other  children  who  had  been  afflicted  with  and  had 
died  of  this  disease. 

Kingdon,  of  Nottingham,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rare 
condition  reported  by  the  oculists  was  part  of  the  disease  which  I  had 
described.  In  1894  Carter  collected  all  cases  of  this  disease  known  up 
to  that  time,  and  in  1896  I  was  able  to  give  a  list  of  nineteen  cases  of 
which  eight  had  come  to  my  own  notice.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
last  paper  other  cases  of  this  sort  have  been  described  and  published 
by  American  and  some  European  writers.  In  Europe  cases  have  been 
published  by  Kingdon  and  Russell,^  Higier,  Falkenheim,  Shaffer,.  Erey, 
and  others.  In  1901  Falkenheim  analyzed  a  series  of  sixty-four  cases 
and  since  that  time  others  have  been  reported  both  here  and  abroad. 

Ssrmptomatology. — As  a  rule,  the  children  affected  with  this  disease 
are  born  at  full  term  and  apparently  in  perfect  health.  They  do  well 
until  the  first  three  to  six  months  of  life,  when  they  become  listless  and 
apathetic,  move  their  limbs  very  little,  and  show  the  first  signs  of  visual 
disturbance  which  ultimately  leads  to  blindness.  The  child  is  not  able, 
as  the  months  go  on,  to  hold  up  its  head  or  to  sit  up.  Its  muscles  are 
either  flaccid  or  spastic ;  the  reflexes  are  normal,  a  trifle  subnormal,  or 
exaggerated.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  unusual  sensitiveness  to  touch 
and  to  soimd  (hyperacusis),  the  child  being  startled  by  the  slightest 
noise  occurring  in  the  room.  Convulsions  are  present  in  some  cases 
but  are  not  an  integral  symptom  of  the  disease.  All  the  functions  of  the 
body  are  in  a  low  state  of  activity.  The  children  are  subject  to  frequent 
bronchial  attacks  and  soon  show  gastro-intestinal  disturbances.  An 
examination  of  the  fundus  reveals  the  peculiar  condition  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Tay.  (See  Fig.  1).  There  is  a  gradual  increase  of  all  the 
sjTnptoms,  the  mental  defect  becomes  more  and  more  noticeable,  the 
palsy  more  extreme,  complete  blindness  is  established  and  the  child 
gradually  lapses  into  a  condition  of  marasmus  in  which  it  dies  as  a  rule 
before  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  chief  symptoms  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  (1)  Mental  impairment  observed  during  the  first  months 
of  life  and  leading  to  absolute  idiocy;  (2)  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the 


*  RusseU  has  used  the  designation  "Infantile  Cerebral  Degeneration;"  the  term 
is  unsatisfactory  and  wholly  inadequate. 
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greater  part  of  the  body,  and  this  paralvsia  tnay  be  either  flaccid  or 
spastic;  (3)  the  reflexes  may  be  nomutl,  ilefickiit  or  iticreiised;  (i)  a 
diminution  of  vision  terminating  in  absolute  blindness  (the  eherry*rml 
spot  in  the  r^on  of  the  macula  lutea  and  Intur  optic  nerve  atropliv) ; 
(5)  marasmus  and  a  fatal  termination^  as^  a  rule,  before  the  agts  of  two 
years;  (6)  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family. 

In  some,  but  not  in  all  of  the  cases,  nystagmus^  strabiimius^  and 
hyperacusis  are  added  to  the  above  cardinal  symptoms,  A  loss  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  was  noted  in  two  esses,  Falkeiilieim  refers  to  Im* 
pulsive  laughter,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  mjBelf  tlitit  tliis 
had  occurred  in  any  except  in  the  one  case  described  by  bim.  Some 
slight  variations  will  naturally  occur  in  the  Jegreo  and  character  of 
paralysis.  The  changes  in  the  macula  lutea  are  so  striking  that  they 
constitute  a  very  important  symptom  of  the  disease.  Bnt  it  is  to  bo 
noted  that  the  disease  can  be  diagnosticated  even  in  the  absence  of 
this  one  symptom^  and  that  in  some  of  the  eases  the  general  cerebral 
symptoms  are  developed  some  months  prior  to  the  retinal  chan|^. 
KoUer  has  reported  a  case  in  which  at  the  firsi  exanii nation  the  changes 
in  the  macula  lutea  were  not  in  evidence  although  they  appeared  later 
on,  and  in  Iligier's  ease  the  optic  nerve  atrophy  was  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  changes  in  the  macula  lutea. 

Etiology. — The  causes  underlying  this  disease  are  still  obaelirau  Xft 
some  of  the  families  there  has  been  blood  relationship  betwwn  Ab 
parents,  in  many  others  no  such  relationship  existed.  Injmy  to  tbe 
mother  during  pregnancy  has  been  noted  in  several  of  the  casea  and  the 
tendency  to  mental  derangement  in  the  families  of  one  or  both  paienlii 
is  also  suggestive  of  another  i)ossib]c  factor.  The  family  predispoaitioii 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  twenty-eight  cases  have  occurred  to  nay 
knowledge  in  fifteen  families.  Carter  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  cases  re}x>rtcd  have  occurred  among  Hebiewii^ 
and  even  at  this  day  I  can  say  that  I  know  of  no  indubitable  case  ooeor- 
Ting  in  others.  The  racial  feature  of  the  disease  is  all  the  more  astound- 
ing, l)ccause  other  diseases  to  which  it  nmst  necessarily  be  more  or  leaa 
closely  allied  have  been  observed  and  recorded  among  all  races  and  all 
nationalities. 

The  absence  of  syphilis  has  been  distinctly  noted  in  most  of  the 
histories.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  for  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  attribute  a  mysterious  family  aflFection  to  this  hereditaiy 
factor,  and  furtliennore,  the  disease  bears  some  resemblance  to  specific 
disorders  which  are  characterized  by  various  forms  of  dementia  and  by 
ocular  disturbances  (Batten).      Starr  was  mistaken  in  quoting  ihm 
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present  writer  as  favoring  the  syphilitic  etiology  in  this  disease.  In 
passing  we  may  take  note  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  hereditary  optic 
nerve  atrophy  occurring  later  in  life  which  is  due  in  many  instances  to 
hereditary  syphilis,  and  with  this  optic  nerve  affection  the  present  dis- 
ease might  possibly  be  confounded. 

The  disease  runs  its  course,  as  was  intimated  above,  in  a  little  less 
than  two  years.  I  have  encountered  but  a  single  prominent  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  in  this  instance  the  child  had  attained  the  age  of  five 
and  a  half  years  when  I  examined  it,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  still 
living.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  malady  were  present,  and 
the  same  symptoms  had  been  presented  by  two  or  three  other  members 
of  this  family.  Spiller  threw  out  the  hint  that  the  symptoms  and  the 
anatomical  changes  may  vary  somewhat  if  some  of  these  children  should 
live  beyond  the  usual  term  of  years.  Many  of  these  children  are  ex- 
tremely well  nourished  at  birth  and  for  the  first  few  months  of  life. 
By  degrees  they  lapse  into  a  state  of  marasmus  to  which  they  slowly 
succumb.  I  wish  to  insist  on  marasmus  as  a  very  important  symptom 
of  the  condition,  and  the  emaciation  observed  in  such  cases  is  so  extreme 
that  it  unfortunately  makes  of  the  child  a  most  disagreeable  object. 
One  writer  has  referred  to  sudden  death  as  characteristic  of  the  disease, 
but  the  very  opposite  of  this  has  been  observed  in  my  experience. 

Pathological  Anatomy — In  my  first  case  of  palsy,  in  1887,  the  outer 
surface  of  the  brain  exhibited  abnormalities  which  we  were  accustomed 
to  associate  with  brains  of  inferior  development.  There  was  a  con- 
fluence of  the  central  and  Sylvian  fissures  and  a  complete  exposure  of 
the  island  of  Eeil.  There  was  unusual  hardening,  the  knife  grating 
on  removing  a  small  section  of  the  cortex.  On  microscopical  examina- 
tion the  most  important  changes  were  found  in  the  cortex,  and  sections 
were  taken  from  the  frontal  lobes,  motor  areas,  from  the  base  of  the  3d 
<}on volution,  from  the  first  temporal,  and  from  a  part  of  the  apex.  The 
same  changes  were  found  practically  throughout  the  cortex.  It  was 
possible  to  make  out  the  various  layers  of  cells,  but  examination  and  a 
most  careful  search  on  removal  of  the  sections  showed  that  there  were 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  pyramidal  cells  which  presented  anything  like- 
their  normal  appearance.  The  contour  of  the  cells  was  either  rounded 
or  elongated,  and  the  cell  protoplasm  exhibited  every  possible  change 
such  as  we  note  in  degenerated  cells.  In  some  cells  the  nucleus  and 
necleolus  were  entirely  wanting  or  were  relegated  to  the  margin  of  the 
cell.  In  later  examinations  further  changes  had  been  noted.  Hirsch 
was  the  first  to  point  out  that  these  same  cellular  changes  occurred  not 
only  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex,  but  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
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entire  central  iier^vais  system,  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  in  the  bottl 
ganglia^  in  the  gray  matter  oi  the  spinal  cord,  and  even  in  the  spinal 
ganglion.  I  was  ahle  to  corniborate  this  finding  by  a  later  examination 
in  another  case  of  my  own,  and  in  1903  I  felt  warranted  in  declaring 
amaurotic  family  i<li<icy  to  Ik»  a  diseaw  chiefly  of  the  cortex  and  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  entire  eentral  nervous  system.  These  findings  have 
received  further  and  most  satisfactory  corroboration  in  a  careful  report 
recently  l^ul)li^hcMl  l»y  S]>ilhT.  Kin^«loii,  Schaffer,  and  others,  including 
Ilirsch  and  myself,  have  fonntl  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts, 
yet  this  degeneration  d«K.»s  iidt  seem  to  l)o  as  marked  as  we  would  expect 
it  to  be  from  tlie  very  considcrahle  involvement  of  the  gray  matter. 

IFolden,  Molir,  Treaclicr  Collins,  Scliumway,  and  Buchanan  have 
examined  the  eyes  po<t-mortem.  There  is  a  degeneration  of  the  ganglion 
cells  of  the  retina,  and  of  the  nerve  fihrc^s  of  the  optic  nerves  and  tracts. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  (edema  in  the  region  of 
the  macula. 

The  question  has  arisen  whetlier  the  disease  is  invariably  congenital^ 
or  whether  it  is  an  ae(iuired  <lisea>e.  Tin*  latter  is  claimed  to  be  the  case 
by  Ilirsch,  who  would  i)lac*e  it  in  the  category  of  toxic  affections;  but, 
as  T  have  stated  in  scvenil  eoinmunieations,  it  is  hard  to  accept  such  a 
view  for  any  family  disoasc,  and  tlie  fart  that  it  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  motlicr's  milk  is  ])rove(l  hy  the  one  circumstance 
that  several  of  mv  natieuis  were  raised  l»v  stranire  wet  nurses.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  own  jniiid  that  the  disease  is  developed  as  the  result 
of  a  congenital  defect.  The  nervous  system  of  such  a  child  is  able  to 
perform  toIer;d)Iy  normal  fniictiou^  nut  11  ilie  :ige  of  four  or  six  months, 
then  it  is  no  longer  nhle  to  meet  tli<^  stniin  ]>nt  upon  it,  and  an  active 
])rocess  (»f  <legener:ition  sets  in.  Tliis  tlegeiieral ion  is,  to  my  thinking, 
a  juitural  result  (;f  an  arre>t  of  (Jev(^loj)]iieni.  Clowers  lias  claimed  very 
much  the  same  for  some  of  the  sclero-^'s  tluit  have  developed  very  much 
Inter  in  life,  and  the  fad  thiit  the  first  syuij>t<»m<  of  amaurotic  family 
idiocy  become  evident  about  >ix  months  after  JMrth,  does  not  militate 
against  the  tlie<n'v  of  a  conp:enital  defective  developnient. 

Amanrotic  family  idiocy  shouM  noi  be  reg'arded  as  an  isolated 
thouirh  interest inu  disease,  but  all  the  symj>toms  and  anatomical  findings 
suggest  a  relationshij)  to  other  here<litary  family  affections. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately,  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  any  thera- 
j)euiic  mea^ures.  In  several  cases  under  my  observation  I  have  hoped 
against  hope  that,  by  most  careful  nursing  and  feeding,  some  of  the 
children  thus  aiHictcd  might  escape,  but  up  to  the  present  time  all  such 
efforts  have  been  entirely  fruitless.     TTingdon  has  suggested  the  use  of 
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thymus  extract,  but  he  is  not  yet  able  to  state  that  any  advantage  has 
been  gained  thereby.  It  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the  wisest  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  avoid  bringing  such  children  into  the  world ;  but,  as 
several  healthy  children  have  been  born  to  parents  who  have  had  one 
or  two  children  afflicted  with  amaurotic  family  idiocy,  advice  bearing 
upon  this  point  cannot  readily  be  given.  In  conclusion  I  consider  it 
necessary  to  remind  the  oculist  that  these  patients  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  afflicted  with  a  rare  ocular  condition,  but  that  the  ocular 
condition,  interesting  as  it  is,  is  merely  one  symptom  of  an  easily 
recognizable  family  affection. 

INFANTILE  CEREBRAL  PALSIES   (SPASTIC   HEMIPLEGIA, 
DIPLEGIA,  AND  PARAPLEGIA). 

Although  varying  widely  in  their  mode  of  origin,  the  cerebral 
palsies  of  children  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  clinical  group  of 
diseases.  A  study  of  the  subject  many  years  ago  led  me  to  divide  them 
into  three  classes  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  onset, — viz.,  those  that 
were  prenatal  in  origin,  those  that  were  due  to  difficulties  during  parturi- 
tion, and  those  which  were  distinctly  acquired  some  years  after  birth. 

Whatever  the  time  or  manner  of  origin  may  have  been,  most  of 
these  cerebral  palsies  are  observed  in  the  earlier  years  of  life, — from  the 
time  of  birth  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  even  later;  but  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  occur  during  the  first  three  years  of  life.  The 
paralysis  is  of  the  distinctly  spastic  order  and  according  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  palsy  we  may  distinguish  between  a  hemiplegia  and  a 
diplegia  (double  hemiplegia),  or  paraplegia.  Monoplegias  are  rela- 
tively rare,  and  some  of  those  that  appear  to  be  monoplegic  in  character 
are  practically  the  incomi)lete  diplegias  or  hemiplegias.  The  rigidity 
of  the  muscles,  the  contractures  resulting  from  the  same  causes,  and  in- 
crease of  all  the  deep  reflexes  in  the  paralyzed  members  are  the^ constant 
accompaniment  of  these  palsies.  Coma  and  convulsions  may  occur  in 
the  initial  stage  of  the  acute  forms,  and  the  convulsions  may  be  often 
repeated  during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  The  cerebral  palsies 
of  children  are  more  frequently  associated  with  coma  and  convulsions 
than  are  those  of  the  adult;  the  former  are  generally  due  to  cortical 
processes,  the  latter  to  intra-cerebral  conditions.  To  say  that  the  con- 
vulsions may  frequently  be  repeated  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  an 
epilepsy  has  been  established  which  may  continue  throughout  life,  and 
the  same  changes  which  have  caused  both  the  paralysis  and  the  epilepsy 
may  also  be  responsible  for  the  defective  mental  development,  which 
may  range  from  weakmindedness  to  marked  imbecility  and  complete 
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palsy  is  due  to  the  eflFect  of  the  toxic  agent  or  to  the  mechanical  injury 
during  a  spasm  of  coughing.  Fright,  which  Freud  has  dwelt  upon,  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  psychic  traimia  is  an  occasional  cause  of  acute  cere- 
bral paralysis,  but  actual  injury  to  the  skull  is  a  much  more  powerful 
factor.  These  palsies  occur  also  after  a  simple  or  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis, after  an  exhausting  gastroenteritis,  and  after  other  fevers.  Of 
ninety-one  cases  of  acquired  cerebral  palsy  which  I  studied  many  years 
ago,  the  exact  cause  could  not  be  ascertained  in  twenty-seven. 

There  was  a  tendency  some  years  ago,  particularly  among  French 
writers,  to  claim  that  all  cases  of  acquired  cerebral  palsy  were  due  to 
acute  infectious  diseases.  This  view  was  also  insisted  upon  by  Striim- 
pell,  who  established  the  analogy  between  the  acute  cerebral  and  the 
acute  spinal  paralyses  of  children  and  concluded  that  the  former  are 
due  to  a  polioencephalitis  just  as  the  latter  are  due  to  a  poliomyelitis. 
While  the  dependance  of  acute  or  acquired  cases  of  polioencephalitis  has 
been  very  much  over-stated,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  compel  us  to 
concede  that  some  of  these  acquired  cases  may  be  due  to  an  encephalitis. 
A  discussion  has  arisen  between  other  authors  and  myself  regarding  the 
etiological  importance  of  convulsions.  Freud  and  Rie  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  convulsions  denote  the  onset  of  the  cerebral  process,  but  that 
they  never  hold  a  causal  relation  to  the  palsy  which  results  from  the 
cerebral  lesion.  While  one  may  be  willing  to  grant  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  this  statement  of  the  Austrian  authors  holds  good. 
Osier  and  myself  have  advanced  the  view  that  in  many  others  the  palsy 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  the  immediate  result  of  the  convulsive  seizure. 
Anyone  who  lias  observed  the  marked  disturbances  of  circulation  at  the 
acme  of  a  convulsion,  can  readily  conceive  how  easily  a  blood-vessel 
could  burst  during  this  period  as  a  result  of  excessive  stasis;  and  that 
such  venous  hemorrhages  occur  in  epileptic  convulsions  I  have  had  rea- 
son to  know  from  the  examination  of  the  brain  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
years,  who  died  three  days  after  a  severe  epileptic  attack.  In  this  case 
there  was  a  large  subpial  extravasation,  which  covered  quite  completely 
the  entire  left  hemisphere  and  part  of  the  right.  If  such  an  occurrence 
could  take  place  in  the  brain  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  there  is  no  reason 
why  similar  accidents  of  lesser  extent  should  not  happen  frequently 
in  the  case  of  children.  There  is  also  further  clinical  evidence  on  this 
point,  and  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  this  subject  are  referred 
to  a  discussion  of  it  in  my  book  on  "  Nervoiis  Diseases  of  Children," 
page  531. 

Symptomatology. — The  distribution  of  the*  paralysis  may  vary  with 
the  condition  of  the  paralyzed  limb  and  is  the  same  in  all  cases.     The 
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hemiplegio  fonn  reaemUea  in  every  respect  the  hemiplegia  of  the  adult, 
and  further  analogy  is  observed  in  this  that  the  leg  rec4>v  ers  very  much 
more  quickly  than  the  arm,  just  as  in  adult  hemiplegiiu      tlDder 
dipl^a,  we  may  classify  all  those  cases  in  which  Ijoth  halves  of  the 
body  have  been  involved,  and  it  is  bettt^r  to  attaeb  the  gresiteit  Impm- 
tance  to  this  bilateral  character  of  the  imkv  even  thougli  the  pabj  be 
incomplete,  for  the  bilateral  affection  iKjinta  to  a  double  brain  lesion 
and  that  is,  after  all,  the  salient  point  fur  ooni^i deration.    In  diple^a^ 
the  legs  may  be  much  more  affected  than  the  arms,  there  may  be  croaa^ 
legged  position,  and  cross-legged  progrefesioji,  and  in  some?  instances  the 
arms  may  appear  to  have  escaped  to  such  an  txteiit  that  what  is  an  in- 
complete  diplegia  may  appear  to  be  a  parajdegia,  I>nt  a  paraplegia  asso- 
ciated with  athetoid  or  other  disturbances  uf  motion  in  the  upper  ex* 
tremities  could  be  designated  as  an  incomplete  diplegia ;  but  whether  the 
form  of  paralysis  be  a  diplegia  or  a  pjimiilf  tfln,  smh  iinnilyniH  nnigt 
necessarily  be  due  to  a  double  cerebral  lesion  and  these  are  almost  inr' 
variably  prenatal  in  origin  or  the  result  of  traumatism  during  laboTy 
and  yet  it  is  well  to  state  that  both  diplegias  and  paraplegias  alao  oeonr 
every  now  and  then  in  the  acute  cerebral  cases,  contrary  to  the  epinion 
of  Striimpell,  who  holds  that  infantile  hemiplegia  is  synonynuHU  with 
the  acute  cerebral  paralysis  of  children. 

Aphasia  may  be  associated  with  these  infantile  cerebral  palsifil.* 
It  is  invariably  motor,  never  sensory,  in  character.  It  need  not  be 
added  that  aphasia  will  be  developed  only  in  children  who  have  aoquizBd 
articulate  8i)eech  before  the  onset  of  the  paralysis.  This  excludes  from 
the  list  all  diplegias  and  j)araplegias  which  have  come  on  before  or 
during  birth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  complete  absence  of  speech 
development  may  be  present  in  children  who  exhibit  cerebral  and  mental 
defects  and  I  have  seen  some  children  in  whom  the  mental  defect  seemed  . 
to  be  due  more  largely  to  defective  development  of  the  speech  centres 
than  of  any  other  part  of  the  brain. 

In  addition  to  the  form  of  paralysis,  it  is  well  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  rigidities  and  contractures.  These  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
muscles  are  so  prominent  that  doubt  has  arisen  whether  some  of  the 
diplegias  or  paraplegias  would  not  be  more  properly  spoken  of  as  cases 
of  congenital  spastic  rigidity,  for  the  rigidity  is  most  marked  and  the 
paralysis  often  very  slight.  In  the  case  of  Cotard  quoted  above  in 
which  the  palsy  was  due  to  an  intrauterine  lesion,  the  child  was  bom 
with  contractured  extremities.  The  contractures  may  vary  in  degree 
and  in  the  number  of  joints  affected.  The  flexors  and  pronators  of  the 
arms,  flexors  of  the  legs  and  of  the  feet  are  most  frequently  involved. 
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In  the  case  of  diplegia  and  paraplegia  there  is,  in  addition,  contracture 
of  the  adductors  of  the  thighs,  which  is  responsible  for  the  peculiar 
cross-legged  progression  tmd  cross-legged  position.  Pes  equinus  or  pes 
equino-varus  is  the  most  common  deformity  of  the  foot.  In  a  few  cases 
an  equino-valgus  is  present.  If  the  upper  extremity  is  contractured  the 
arm  is  held  in  close  juxtaposition  to  the  trunk,  is  flexed  at  the  elbow, 
and  the  hand  is  generally  in  a  position  of  extreme  flexion,  the  fingers 
often  being  firmly  pressed  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  post-paralytic  disturbances  of  motion  constitute  a  very  charac- 
teristic group  of  symptoms  i-n  cases  of  infantile  cerebral  paralysis. 
While  they  arc  seen  occasionally  in  adult  apoplexy,  they  are  far  more 
common  in  the  paralytic  disturbances  of  youth.  The  choreiform  move- 
ments arc  of  importance  because  cases  of  that  kind  are  often  mistaken 
for  cases  of  ordinary  chorea,  but  of  course  the  presence  of  paralysis  or  of 
contractions,  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes  in  the  choreic  ex- 
tremity, will  be  suflScient  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  choreic  move- 
ments. Athetoid  movements  are  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  observed  invariably  in  connection  with  cerebral  palsies.  Associated 
movements  are  often  developed  to  a  marked  degree,  the  paralyzed  hand 
imitating  all  movements  of  the  normal  hand. 

Epilepsy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  of  all  conditions  associated 
with  infantile  cerebral  paralysis.  The  special  point  of  importance  is 
that  the  palsy  may  disappear  or  may  be  so  slight  as  to  give  little  in- 
convenience to  the  child,  whereas  the  epilepsy  remains.  Special  reason 
for  insisting  upon  this  point  is  that  in  such  cases  the  epilepsy  as  well  as 
the  paralysis  is  of  organic  origin  and  we  cannot  therefore  expect  to  cure 
the  disease  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  measures. 

Idiocy  is  also  developed  very  often  both  in  association  with  epilepsy 
and  with  cerebral  palsies.  The  severer  fonns  of  mental  retardation  are 
present  in  cases  of  diplegia  and  in  cases  of  paraplegia  rather  than  hemi- 
plegia, and  this  association  can  be  explained  easily  enough  if  we  remem- 
ber that  the  diplegias  and  paraplegias  point  to  a  double  lesion,  whereas 
the  hemiplegia  results  from  a  lesion  in  only  one-half  of  the  brain. 

As  for  the  eye  symptoms  observed  in  these  conditions,  the  com- 
monest are  strabismus  and  occasionally  nystagmus,  and  as  Freud  has 
pointed  out,  hemianopsia  may  be  associated  with  the  brain  palsies  of 
children.  The  latter  condition  is  surely  a  very  uncommon  one  and 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  accidental  involvement  of  the  occipital 
region  in  a  case  of  cerebral  defect  or  in  a  case  in  which  considerable 
blood  had  been  exuded  over  the  occipital  region  of  the  brain  during 
parturition.    The  pupillary  reflexes  are  normal  in  such  a  vast  majority 
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of  these  children  that  they  are  of  no  symptomatic  valne,  Freud  haa 
reported  some  cases  of  optic  atrophy  associated  with  diplegias  and 
thinks  that  these  conditions,  which  are  rare  enough,  may  hear  a 
ek)ee  relation  to  the  changes  found  in  cases  of  amaurotic  family  idio^. 
I  have  never  seen  changes  in  the  macula  lutea  in  any  caae  of  diathiot 
cerebral  spastic  paralysis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  entire  subject  of  morbid  anatomy  of  i»^tit»V 
cerebral  palsies  will  be  sufficiently  stated  in  this  connection  by  the  repro^ 
dnction  of  a  table  which  was  first  embodied  in  the  chapter  on  these 
diseases  in  the  author's  text-book,  and  which  has  been  very  fully  qnotod 
by  later  authors.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it,  and  believe  that  it  fully 
represents  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    INFANTILE    CEREBRAL    PALSIE& 


OBOUPS. 


I.  Paralyses  of  intra-uterine  onset. 


II.  Birth  palsies 


III.  Acute  (acquired)   palsies 


MOBBU)  UBnOHB. 

Large  cerebral  defects  (porenoephaHy). 
Defective    development     of    pifimmidal. 

tracts. 
Agenesis  oorticalis    (liig^Mtt  iwrve  ato- 

ments  involv^).       "^ 

Meningeal    hemorrhage,  '  rarely    iu^a- 
cerebral    hemorrhage.      Later    eondi-. 
tions  t    meningo-encephalitia '  AraDlei^ 
sclerosis,  and  cysts;   partial  atrophies. 

Hemorrhage  (meningeal  and  rarely  ia- 
tracerebral )  ;  thrombosis  from  syph- 
ilitic endarteritis  and  .in  marantic 
conditions:  atrophy,  cysts,  and  scle- 
rosis  (diffuse  and  lobar). 

Meningitis  chronica. 

Hydrocephalus  (seldom  the  sole  cause). 

Primary  encephalitis;  polioenoephalitia 
acuta    (StrUmpell). 


Differential  Diagnosis. — First  of  all  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  cerebral  and  the  spinal  paralyses  of  children,  but  anyone 
who  is  able  to  recognize  the  diiference  between  brain  and  spinal  lesions 
will  be  able  to  make  this  diiferential  diagnosis.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
spastic  paralysis,  increased  reflexes,  normal  electrical  reactions,  no 
atrophy,  and  generally  a  hemiplegic  or  diplegic  form  of  paralysis.  In 
the  spinal  group  the  paralysis  is  flaccid,  the  knee-jerks  are  absent,  there 
is  very  marked  atrophy  and  the  paralysis  may  affect  several  members 
of  the  body,  or  several  large  groups  of  muscles,  but  is  never  hemiplegia 
Moreover,  the  electrical  reactions  in  the  spinal  cases  are  always  in- 
volved and  altered.    Difficulties  may,  however,  arise  in  some  mild  cases 
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of  cerebral  paralysis  in  which  the  spastic  contractions  are  but  slightly 
developed  and  the  reflexes  not  very  much  increased.  The  presence  of 
athetoid  or  choreic  movements  in  one-half  of  the  body  points  to  cerebral 
paralysis,  but  these  are  never  associated  with  spinal  palsies. 

The  oculist  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  nystagmus  and  strabismus 
may  be  symptom^  of  multiple  sclerosis,  but  the  diflFerential  diagnosis 
should  be  based  upon  scanning  speech  and  upon  the  absence  of  associated 
movements,  and  the  post-paralytic  disturbances  of  motion  which  are  so 
common  in  the  infantile  spastic  palsies.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  heredi- 
tary form  of  multiple  sclerosis  this  diflFerential  diagnosis  may  have  to 
be  made  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  A  very  distinct  hemiplegia  or 
a  diplegia  would  militate  against  the  diagnosis  of  miiltiple  sclerosis. 

Treatment* — The  treatment  of  infantile  cerebral  palsies  calls  for 
deliberate  non-interference  at  the  start.  The  treatment  of  the  later 
stages  will  be  practically  the  same  whether  the  case  be  congenital  or 
acquired.  If  a  young  infant  exhibits  a  tendency  to  drowsiness  or  to 
convulsions,  its  brain  has  in  all  probability  sustained  a  serious  injury 
during  labor.  Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
child,  and  milk  properly  prepared  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  or 
else  breast  milk,  is  the  only  food  to  be  administered.  If  there  is  a  very 
marked  tendency  to  convulsions,  small  doses  of  bromide  or  minimum 
doses  of  morphia  or  chloral  should  be  given.  If  convulsions  continue  in 
spite  of  these  measures,  careful  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  prac- 
tised. All  other  measures,  as  counter-irritation,  mustard  baths  and  the 
like,  are  useless. 

In  a  case  of  an  acute  cerebral  palsy  in  a  child,  the  fewer  drugs  that 
are  administered  the  better.  The  physician  will  do  well  to  limit  his 
therapeutic  efforts  to  the  administration  of  calomel  in  doses  sufficient 
to  procure  a  free  purging  of  the  bowels,  and  small  doses  of  bromides  to 
secure  rest  for  the  disturbed  brain.  At  a  later  period  bromides  may  be 
combined  with  small  doses  of  iodide,  but  whenever  nutrition  is  dis- 
turbed, it  is  best  to  abandon  all  drug  treatment.  After  the  symptoms  of 
the  initial  period  have  passed,  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  prescribe 
some  form  of  treatment  for  the  paralysis  and  the  other  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  After  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  active  period  of  the 
disease  has  passed,  the  condition  is  to  be  treated  by  massage  and  elec- 
tricity applied  to  the  paralyzed  parts,  but  let  the  brain  severely  alone. 
While  electricity  applied  to  the  extremities  can  do  no  harm,  the  effect  on 
the  injured  brain  is  altogether  too  uncertain.  When  epilepsy  is  devel- 
oped the  condition  must  be  treated  as  all  other  organic  epilepsies  should 
be  and  in  some  of  these  cases,  according  to  the  experience  of  Horsley, 
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Wjethy  Gerster,  and  myself,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  attempt  surgical 
interference,  particularly  if  all  the  symptoms  point  to  a  well  localized 
lesion,  and  above  all,  if  there  is  a  probability  of  the  existence  of  an  old 
hemorrhagic  cyst,  a  condition  which  is  found  in  not  a  few  of  the  con- 
genital and  acute  cases.  In  children  in  whom  the  rigidity  is  the  most 
marked  symptom,  therapeutic  measures  are  in  order  and  tenotomies,  as 
well  as  transplantation  of  tendons,  yield  good  results  in  the  hands  of 
competent  men. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

ABNORMALITIES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BRAIN 
AND  SKULL ;  FACIAL  HEMIATROPHY  5  FACIAL  HEMI- 
HYPERTROPHY  5  ACROMEGALY. 

By  CHARLES  W.  BURR,  M.  D. 

I  SHALL  not  consider  anencephaly  or  any  of  the  conditions  in  which 
the  abnormality  of  development  or  the  intrauterine  disease  is  so  great 
as  necessarily  to  cause  fetal  death.  Such  conditions  are  of  great  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  causation  of  monsters,  but  are  of  no  clinical  impor- 
tance. The  normal  development  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  skull  are 
closely  associated  with  each  other  and  pathological  development  in  either 
may  affect  the  other,  but  for  convenience  sake  they  are  studied  sepa- 
rately. Strictly  speaking,  the  term  "  defects  of  development"  should  be 
used  to  mean  only  defects  due  to  an  improper  growth  of  the  brain  on 
account  of  inherent  deficiency  in  the  germ  or  sperm  cell  and  should 
not  include  abnormalities  caused  by  acquired  disease  occurring  in  the 
-embryo ;  but  our  ignorance  of  embryonal  pathology  is  so  great  that  such 
A  distinction  can  rarely  be  made. 

Apart  from  the  abnormal  development  which  causes  gross  defects 
there  is  another  kind  of  lack  of  development,  really  congenital  in  origin 
though  the  sjTnptoms  of  disease  do  not  appear  till  some  time,  it  may 
\>e  years,  after  birth.  I  mean  that  condition  in  which  the  patient  may 
at  birth  seem  normal,  may  indeed  pass  normally  through  infancy,  and 
then,  or  even  later,  show  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  or  cord,  not  produced  by  any  of  the  known  causes  of  disease, 
but  by  inherent  weakness  and  inability  to  withstand  the  physiological 
stress  of  life.  This  weakness  may  exist  not  only  in  the  nervous  system 
l)ut  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  has  been  recently  described,  or  rather 
offered  as  an  explanation  (for,  of  course,  it  is  a  theory  and  not  an  estab- 
lished fact),  by  Sir  William  Gowers  under  the  title  "Abiotrophy." 
He  states,  what  has  been  long  known,  that  life  is  a  double  thing, — 
somatic,  that  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  local,  that  of  each  element  by 
itself.  Death  of  some  of  the  elements  may  occur  without  somatic  life 
being  affected.  This  process  we  call  degeneration,  but  it  is  really  a 
slow  decay,  a  local  death  due  to  an  essential  failure  of  vitality.  This 
process  may  affect  not  only  some  one  system  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  brain 
35  W5 
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or  cord,  as  in  Friedreich's  ataxia  or  congeiut^il  cerebellar  atrophy,  but 
also  the  iniisele^^i,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy, 
^^Gowers  telieves  that  there  is  a  certain  type  of  degeneration  of  the  optic 
^Isierve^  occurring  in  families,  which  is  really  abiotic^  really  due  to  an 
inherent  weakness  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  in  which  tobacco  or  some  other 
poison  acts  only  as  an  exciting,  not  a  true,  cause.  This  theory  does  not 
claim  that  all  degeneration  in  the  pathologist's  sense  of  the  word  is 
abiotic. 

Porencephaly* — The  word  porencephaly  was  first  used  by  Ilersclil 
and  the  hrst  ehdioratc  monograph  was  written  in  1882  by  Kundrat.  By 
them  it  was  used  to  mean  a  hole  going  into  the  brain,  not  the  entire 
absence  of  brain  structure  and  not  minute  cavities  resulting  from  small 
vascular  lesions.  Porencephaly  is  classified  as  congenital,  coming  on 
during  intrauterine  life,  or  acquired,  occurring  at  or  very  soon  after 
birth.  Clinically  tlie  differentiation  is  always  difficult,  often  impossible. 
Practically  it  Joes  not  matter  to  which  type  a  case  belongs.  The  con- 
genital  cases  like  the  acquired  are  probably  always  due  to  disease  and 
not  the  result  of  a  true  developmental  defect. 

The  cavity  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain  but  is  most  frequent 
in  the  anterior  or  middle.  Usually  there  is  only  one  cavity  but  there 
may  be  two  situated  in  the  same  position  in  either  hemisphere.  For 
example,  the  parietal  region  may  be  affected  on  both  sides  or  botli 
frontal  lobes.  When  there  is  only  one  cavity  it  is  more  apt  to  be  in 
the  right  hemisphere.  Brill  states  that  no  case  has  been  reported  in- 
volving the  median  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  but  Brush  reports  a  case 
in  which  the  cnneus  was  nnicli  affected. 

Kundrat  holds  that  the  immediate  cause  is  amemic  necrosis. 
Schultze  would  sharply  separate  tlie  cases  of  uterine  origin  from  those- 
occurring  after  birth  by  the  following  rule:  In  the  former^  he  states, 
the  convolutions  arc  so  arranged  as  to  radiate  toward  the  margin  of  the- 
cavity  or  towards  its  centre,  while  in  the  latter  the  hole  is  irregular  in 
outline  and  the  convolutions  have  no  regular  arrangement.  The  most 
frequent  direct  cause  is  probably  vascular  or  meningeal  inflammation. 
Traumatic  encephalitis  may  occur  during  intrauterine  life  and  cause 
the  formation  of  a  cavity.  Schult^e,  for  example,  holds  that  spasmodic 
contraction  of  tlje  utenis  arising  from  causes  within  itself  may  injure 
the  fetal  brain.  Alcoholism  in  the  mother  and  syphilis  in  either  parent 
have  been  cited  as  causes  of  obliterating  arteritis  in  the  fa?tus.  B. 
Sachs  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  some  purulent  disease  in  the  mother 
during  prpgnancy  as  being  sufficient  to  cause  meningitis  or  encephalitis 
which  might,  occurring  in  a  growing  foetus,  produce  porencephaly.     In 
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acquired  porencephaly  the  primary  lesion  seems  almost  always  to  be  a 
meningeal  hemorrhage  occurring  at  birth  and  resulting  from  pressure  on 
the  skull  during  labor.  Whether  meningeal  hemorrhage  occurs  most 
frequently  from  the  use  or  non-use  of  the  obstetric  forceps  is  much  dis- 
cussed. Probably  more  injury  has  been  done  by  the  non-use  of  the 
forceps  than  by  their  unskilful  application.  Whatever  may  cause  the 
hemorrhage,  if  it  be  large  enough,  there  is  compression  of  the  brain 
substance,  atrophy  of  the  cortex  and  underlying  white  matter  and  a 
consequent  cavity.  The  pia  and  cortex  are  apt  to  become  inflamed, 
agglutinate,  form  a  dense  membrane  lining  the  cavity  which  is  filled 
with  fluid,  thus  forming  a  cyst  covered  by  the  outer  membranes.  The 
time  required  for  the  absorption  of  the  brain  tissue  and  the  formation 
of  the  cavity  is  unknown.  Acquired  porencephaly  is  most  apt  to  occur 
in  the  parietal  region  and  is  usually  unilateral,  but  may  be  bilateral. 

There  are  no  pathognomonic  symptoms.  It  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  organic  brain  disease,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty  whether  the  symptoms  are  due  to  porencephaly  or  to 
cerebral  atrophy  without  cavity  formation.  Almost  always,  but  not 
invariably,  there  is  marked  mental  defect.  Usually  there  is  idiocy  or 
at  least  imbecility.  Rarely  in  unilateral  cases  without  great  destruction 
of  the  cerebral  tissue  the  mind  may  be  unimpaired.  The  most  frequent 
physical  symptoms  are  spastic  hemiplegia  or  diplegia.  Epileptiform 
convulsions  are  very  frequent.  If  the  cuneus  is  involved  hemianopsia 
must  result.  Often  there  is  a  spastic  disorder  of  speech  and  sometimes 
a  true  aphasia  or  rather,  from  the  destruction  of  the  potential  speech 
centres,  an  inability  to  learn  to  speak.  Probably  the  majority  of  the 
patients,  certainly  a  very  large  number,  die  in  early  life ;  a  few  survive 
to  maturity,  and  even  old  age. 

Microcephalus. — The  term  is  used  to  mean  only  those  cases  of  a 
small  brain  associated  with  a  small  skull  and  due  to  defective  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  organ.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  skull  of 
normal  size  may  contain  a  brain  of  very  small  volume,  the  surplus 
space  being  filled  by  fluid.  Any  skull  under  seventeen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference is,  according  to  Dr.  Ireland,  to  be  classed  as  microcephalic. 
The  head  is,  as  a  rule,  cone-shaped  or  oxycephalic.  The  forehead  slants 
backward  in  marked  manner.  The  palate  is  generally  flat  and  the  base 
of  the  skull  asymmetrical.  The  face  is  never  proportionally  as  small 
as  the  cranium.  The  causes  of  the  condition  are  very  obscure.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  few  cases  are  produced  mechanically  by  a  pre- 
mature ossification  of  the  sutures  preventing  the  growth  of  the  brain. 
This  was  Virchow's  theory.      Klebs's  theory  that  hour-glass  contrac- 
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tioD  of  the  otenif  on  the  feUl  hewi  it  a 
with  faror.  It  is  probable  that  •oeie  cMei  aie  mmmd  W  ialraiileiiiia 
eerebral  inflammation,  R  Sachs  Joicribij  caaee  ac^ffripg  after  fcifth 
and  following  eoonilsiona  in  nhieh  it  ««•  pfofcdbht  hm  Uibb^  ihtf  the 
eonrakioiit  reralted  in  eztemiTe  oioiiBfeal  lajumiliage  or  parity- 
meningitis  hemorrhagica,  in  eonseqii^iice  u{  wUch  theti?  waa  mtinpbj 
of  the  brain  and  associated  with  it  a  leaseoiiig  in  the  gmwih  of  the 
sknlL  In  these  esses  the  children  were  normal  at  birth  and  with  dbilb 
of  arersge  circumference.  The  n^latjoti,  tmdcr  noraial  eoaditioiiay  be- 
tween the  growth  and  developmt^iil  tif  the  krvto  and  drall  is  retj 
obscure.  Since,  however,  there  ma v  be  s  small  and  anin^sal] j  diseased 
brain  associated  with  a  skull  of  ncirtnal  stze^  the  spaoe  betng  filled  with 
fluid,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  brain  exerts  anr  li^Qphie  infltienoe  on 
skull  growth. 

Though  the  entire  brain  is  affected  in  micioeeplialjr  dm 
hemispheres  are  most  deficient.  The  cerebellum  and  the  1 
are  less  abnormal.  The  spinal  cord,  as  a  rule,  is  also 
smaller  than  normal.  The  columns  of  Goll,  the  anterior 
pyramidal  tracts  are  especially  affected.  Sometimes  erai  wiA 
diplegia  the  cord  is  only  small  and  shows  no  degeneratioii.  SomJI 
the  brain  may  Ix?,  and  Ireland  rei)orts  one  the  weight  of  wUdi  w 
seven  ounces,  it  is  distinctly  human  in  form,  and  oould  never  he  mi 
taken  for  that  of  one  of  the  lower  animals.  The  primaiy 
always  present,  the  secondary  may  I)e  absent  or  may  be  lefdaeed  Igr 
others  much  more  numerous,  makintr  n  large  number  of  small  eonvdift-' 
tions  (microgyria).  In  oM  times  the  noniial  brain  was  oompaied  in 
appearance  to  a  bunch  of  worms;  the  ro<c»mblance  is  much  greater  in 
some  cases  of  microcephaly.  In  the  cases  in  which  there  are  fewer 
fissures  than  nonnal  the  surface  of  the  brain  is,  of  course,  smooth. 
It  is  of  historic  interest  that  at  the  time  wlien  Darwinism  was  a  new 
thing,  Charles  Vogt  wrote  a  lKX)k  to  prove  tliat  microcephaly  was  atavia- 
ti(,^ — was  a  reapi)earance  of  the  simian  type.  This  opinion  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  brain  is  deficient  not  only  macroscopically  but  also  microscop- 
ically. There  are  fewer  nerve-cells  than  normal  in  the  cortex  and  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  many  of  the  cells  present  in  the 
cortex  cither  have  no  processes  or  greatly  stunted  ones.  In  some  cases 
there  is  an  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue. 

Tlie  condition  is  not  common;  indeed  it  ranks  among  the  rarer 
forms  of  idiocy.  It  can,  of  course,  be  diagnosed  at  sight,  but  except  in 
the  cases  of  extreme  smallness  of  the  head,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
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predicate  the  extent  of  idiocy  from  the  appearance  of  the  head.  In 
other  words,  barring  the  extremes,  the  idiot  with  the  smaller  head  may 
have  more  intelligence  than  he  who  has  the  larger.  The  explanation 
of  this  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  cortical  cells  themselves  are  less 
diseased.  There  may  be  no  physical  symptoms  beyond  a  general  dwarf- 
ing of  the  entire  body;  on  the  other  hand  the  patient  may  not  be 
able  to  stand  or  walk,  feed  himself,  speak,  or  indeed  do  anything  save 
exist  if  cared  for.  Those  of  a  higher  grade  are  active,  energetic,  easily 
made  angry,  affectionate  but  wilful,  having  no  power  of  continuous 
attention, — indeed  resembling  superficially,  but  only  superficially,  the 
monkey  tribe.  As  a  rule,  they  either  cannot  speak  at  all  or  only  a  few 
words.  This  is  probably  not  a  true  aphasia,  but  due  to  their  general 
low  mental  state.  They  are  apt  to  be  thieves,  but  to  appropriate  things 
useless  or  useful  indiscriminately.  Fortunately,  the  sexual  instinct  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  wanting.  In  some  the  organs  of  generation 
develop,  but  I  know  of  only  one  case,  that* of  Ireland,  in  which  a  micro- 
cephalic woman  became  pregnant.     The  child  was  born  dead. 

There  is  no  treatment  save  to  give  what  little  education  is  possible. 
The  surgical  intervention  (craniectomy)  proposed  by  Lannelongue  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  based  on  a  false  pathology  and  had  no 
good  results. 

Local  Cerebral  Defects. — As  said  above,  a  skull  of  normal  size 
may  contain  an  abnormally  small  brain.  Besides  this  there  may  be  an 
atrophy  or  a  lack  of  development  of  some  one  part  of  the  brain, — for 
example,  one  cerebral  hemisphere.  Most  frequently  this  is  caused  by 
hemorrhage  in  the  meninges  at  birth,  but  the  disease  process  may  occur 
during  intrauterine  life.  Osier,  for  example,  reports  the  case  of  a 
foetus  about  six  months  old,  in  the  left  basal  ganglia  of  which  was  a 
recent  clot  which  had  broken  into  the  ventricle.  The  mother  had  died 
of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  foetus  could  survive 
till  birth  after  suffering  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  but  it  is  very  possible 
that  many  of  these  cases  are  caused  by  intrauterine  obliterating  vascu- 
lar disease  causing  lack  of  growth.  Whether  any  of  them  are  really 
developmental  defects  is  not  yet  determined.  Clinically,  atrophy  of 
one  hemisphere  is  a  frequent  cause  of  a  congenital  spastic  hemiplegia. 
The  paralyzed  side  is  the  seat  of  choreic  or  athetoid  movements.  Epilep- 
tiform convulsions  are  frequent.  Frequently  there  is  imbecility.  Mills 
relates  a  case,  which  was  not,  however,  intrauterine  in  origin,  but 
followed  convulsions  at  eighteen  months,  in  which  mirror-writing  was 
present.  This  is  met  with  now  and  again  in  both  the  intrauterine 
and  birth  hemiplegias.  Hemianopsia  or  irregular  contraction  of  the  field 
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of  vision  may  oocur.  There  is  often  no  visual  diBlurbauce.  In  many 
of  the  cases  in  whidi  the  atrophy  oocurs  during  Ltitrauterine  Hfi^  tbi^ 
skull  is  very  asymmetrical,  heing  of  mudi  e^maUer  vuliime  on  ttie  dis- 
eased side.  This  was  so  marked  in  one  patkiit  ofi  whom  a  &urgmn 
operated  that  the  longitudinal  sinus  was  ili^^placed  and  he  cut  into  it^ 
causing  an  outflow  of  blood,  and  death. 

There  are  still  more  localized  defects  of  Jcvi^lopmctit  or  diseased 
areas.  Thus  the  frontal  lobes  may  be  dcft^^ih'e  and  t!ie  child,  pre- 
senting no  paralytic  or  sensory  symptoms,  will  be  mentally  de6eient, 
Peterson  reports  a  case  in  which  both  oecipitul  lobes  and  tho  motor 
area  on  the  right  side  were  atrophied.  The  patient  waa  idiotic,  epilep 
tic,  slightly  hemiplegic,  and  could  scarcely  di^nguigli  ll^t  from 
darkness. 

Some  cases  of  congenital  cerebellar  ataxia  seem  to  be  due  to  ml 
defects  in  development,  not  to  disease  but  to  an  error  in 
inherent  in  the  embryo.  Thus,  Nonne  describes  a  small 
without  sclerosis  and  without  degeneration,  indeed  normal  in  jdl ; 
except  as  to  j^lative  size.  The  spinal  cord  was  also  diminiitiv0i  . '. 
Konne,  Marie  had  described  a  similar  condition  under  the  title ''  ] 
tary  cerebellar  ataxia."  The  symptoms  are  somewhat  like  those  of 
Friedreich's  ataxia.  There  is  titubation,  choreiform  or  atazifofm  mofe* 
ments  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  increased  knee-jerks.  The  oenlar  ijyinp- 
toms  are  important.  There  is  nystagmus,  diplopia,  and  somedmei 
amblyopia  or  color-blindness,  or  contraction  of  the  visual  fieldsL  Optio 
nerve  atrophy  is  characteristic.  Other  authors  have  described  cases 
more  or  less  resembling  this  type,  and  more  or  less  departing  from  it. 
Indeed,  there  is  clinically  an  unbroken  chain  of  cases  from  Friedreich's 
ataxia  on  the  one  side  to  the  so-called  hereditary  spastic  palsy  on  the 
other.  The  diflFerence  in  symptomatology  must  depend  upon  whibh 
part  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  is  lacking  in  development.  If  the  oeie- 
bellum  alone  be  deficient  the  symptoms  can  not  be  the  same  as  when 
the  cord  alone  or  both  cord  and  cerebellum  are  involved.  The  symp- 
toms of  hereditary  ataxia  do  not  appear  at  birth  but  later,  usually  at 
about  puberty. 

Absence  of  the  Corpus  Callosum. — Nothing  is  definitely  known  of 
the  functions  of  the  corpus  callosum  except  that  it  contains  commissural 
fibres  binding  together  the  hemispheres.  Bruce  ^  states  that  it  may  be 
entirely  absent  without  the  patient  showing  any  symptoms^.  As  a  rule, 
however,  its  absence  is  associated  with  other  cerebral  defects  and  aooom- 
panied  by  idiocy  or  imbecility. 

\Bram«  toI.  xii. 
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Abnormal  Cerebral  Fissuration. — Slight  variation  in  the  direction 
and  number  of  the  minor  fissures  of  the  brain  is  conmion.  It  has  no 
pathological  significance.  Sometimes  the  variation  from  the  normal 
is  very  marked  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  set  up  a  type  of  criminal, 
epileptic,  and  congenitally  insane  brain.  Moritz  Benedikt  studied  the 
matter  for  years  and  concluded  that  in  either  of  these  conditions  certain 
cerebral  stigmata  are  present.  These  are  excessive  development  of  prin- 
cipal and  subordinate  fissures  and  excessive  confluence  of  fissures  either 
by  elongation  of  the  principal  fissures,  or  by  their  anastomoses  through 
the  great  development  of  subordinate  fissures  connecting  them.  Bene- 
dikt's  papers  led  to  much  discussion,  which  indeed  still  continues,  and 
the  question  remains  unanswered  whether  there  is  a  type  of  brain  which 
predestines  its  owner  to  become  a  criminal  or  an  epileptic.  In  at  least 
one  form  of  insanity  congenital  in  origin, — namely,  paranoia, — there 
are  sometimes  marked  deviations  from  the  normal  fissuration.  Berkley 
says  that  in  his  experience  it  is  the  most  striking  thing  on  gross  examina- 
tion of  the  brain  in  that  disease.  Really  no  other  gross  lesion  is  ever 
present. 

Cerebral  Heterotopia. — Occasionally  there  is  found  on  microscopic 
examination  of  a  brain,  usually  one  showing  gross  defects  or  abnormali- 
ties, small  gray  nodules  or  streaks  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum 
or  cerebellum  due  to  the  presence  of  tissue  rich  in  nerve-cells  and  poor 
in  medullated  fibres.  They  are  bits  of  gray  matter  out  of  place.  Van 
Gieson  has  shown  that  in  the  spinal  cord  heterotopia  is  frequently  an 
artefact,  occurring  while  the  cord  is  being  hardened  or  cut  and  mounted. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  however.  Misplacement  of  tissue  may 
occur  in  the  brain  just  as  it  docs  in  the  abdominal  organs.  Its  cause 
is  not  clear.  It  probably,  however,  is  caused  either  by  an  abnormal 
development  of  nerve-fibres  causing  the  detachment  of  a  small  bit  of 
gray  matter  from  its  proper  place,  or  by  the  primary  development  of 
gray  matter  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  later  surrounded  by  white 
matter.  Occasionally  also  anomalous  bundles  of  white  fibres  are  found 
in  the  medulla.     Heterotopia  never  produces  any  symptoms. 

Congenital  Hydrocephalus. — External  hydrocephalus  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  cerebrospinal  fluid  within  the  subarachnoid  space.  It  is 
frequent  in  cerebral  atrophy.  In  internal  hydrocephalus  the  fluid  is 
within  the  ventricles.  It  is  caused  by  developmental  defect  of  struc- 
ture, intrauterine  inflammation  of  the  ependyma,  and  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  blood.  It  may  occur  in  children  of  healthy  parentage 
and  whose  mothers  have  passed  through  pregnancy  without  any  illness. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  children  in  a  family  may  be  affected.    As  a 
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rule,  but  not  always,  the  head  shows  enlargement  at  birtk  Many  chil- 
dren witli  tkia  disease  are  born  dead,  some  survive  for  a  short  time,  a 
few,  and  if  very  slight  cases  are  incliidetl,  a  quite  large  number,  attain 
full  maturity.  Tlie  shape  of  the  heed  is  eliaracteristic:  the  crauiiun  is 
hemispherical  or  elipsoidal  and  the  face  appeai*s  relatively  small.  The 
bones  of  the  vault  arc  thin  and  separated.  Many  Wormian  bones  are 
present.  The  circumference  of  the  skull  varies  greatly.  It  has  heen 
as  much  as  forty  inches.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies  greatly.  The 
lateral  ventricles  are,  of  course^  always  dilated  and  their  walls  may 
be  as  thin  as  pajier,  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  hemispheres  being  mere  sacs. 
The  cortex  resists  the  pressure  better  tliQJi  the  wdiite  matter,  but  it,  too, 
in  a  ease  at  all  severe,  is  decreased  in  thickness.  The  membranes,  as  a 
rule,  are  normal  or  slightly  thinned.  If  the  cause  be  inflammatory  the 
choroid  plexxises  and  the  meudjrane  lining  the  ventricles  are  thickened. 
The  fontanelles  bulge  aud  pulsate  with  the  heart-beat.  If  tlie  child 
survive,  many  nervous  symptoms  develop.  The  mental  symptoms  vary 
from  idiocy  to  high-grade  indjecility.  Srmie  very  sHglit  cases  present 
no  symptoms  at  all  except  the  deformity  of  the  skull.  Often  there  are 
cerebral  palsies  and  epileptiform  con^^nlsions.  There  may  be  total 
blindness  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  produced  by  direct  pressure 
upon  the  chiasm  and  tracts.  Optic  neuritis  is  much  less  common. 
Strabismus  is  frequent.  The  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty.  Treat- 
ment, either  medical  or  surgical,  has  so  far  availed  nothing. 

Defective  Development  of  the  Cranial  Nerve  Nuclei.^-Gowers 
descrilies  under  tlie  title  ''  infantile  oculofacial  palsy"  a  rare  condi- 
titai  which  uuiy  be  present  from  birth  or  appear  hiler,  characterized  by 
palsy  of  the  external  ocular  muscles,  paralysis  of  the  face,  and  ptosis, 
but  without  involvement  of  the  internal  ocular  muscles.  He  suggests 
that  it  is  due  to  defective  vital  endurance  in  the  nuclear  structures. 
Sachs,  using  Schai»ringer's  case  as  a  text,  shows  that  the  motor  branch 
of  the  fifth,  the  hypoglossal,  the  third,  the  sixth  and  seventh  nerve 
nuclei  may  all  Ik?  affected.  On  the  other  hanrl,  only  the  nucleus  of 
one  facial  nerve  may  be  affected*  I  know  of  no  post-mortem  study  of 
this  condition,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  caused  by  a  true  defect  in 
development. 

Congenital  Absence  of  the  Visual  System. — This  is  a  very  rare 
condition.  Absence  of  the  visual  system  within  the  skull  never  occurs 
save  in  association  with  anophtlialmoa  or  microphthalmos.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  wliere  to  draw  the  line  separating  these  two  conditions.  E. 
Treacher  Collins  and  J,  II.  Parsons  lay  down  the  following  rule: 
When  there  is  complete  failure  of  the  essential  nervous  mechanism  of 
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the  eyeball,  anophthalmos  is  the  proper  term ;  when  any  of  the  nervous 
elements  are  present,  no  matter  how  imperfect,  microphthalmos.  Total 
absence  of  the  eyeball  is  probably  always  a  true  developmental  defect : 
microphthalmos  is  probably  sometimes  developmental,  sometimes  due 
to  intrauterine  disease.  Zentmayer  and  Goldberg  ^  describe  very  care- 
fully the  microscopic  appearances  in  a  case  of  microphthalmos.  More 
interesting  to  neurologists,  however,  are  the  studies  which  have  been 
made  of  absence  of  the  visual  system  within  the  cranium.  Quite  a 
number  of  cases  have  been  studied,  but  that  of  Spiller  ^  is  the  best,  and 
I  shall  quote  largely  from  it.  The  patient  was  an  idiot  boy  twenty-two 
years  old.  Spiller  had  regarded  him  in  life  as  a  case  of 'cerebral  spastic 
paraplegia  with  absence  of  the  eyeballs.  At  autopsy  the  optic  foramina 
were  found  to  be  absent.  The  orbital  contents  were  not  allowed  to  be 
removed  and  hence  whether  there  was  a  rudimentary  eye  present  could 
not  be  determined.  Nothing  resembling  an  eyeball  was  seen.  No  trace 
of  optic  nerves,  chiasm,  or  optic  tracts  could  be  found.  There  was  no 
sign  of  an  external  geniculate  body  on  either  side,  and  the  thalamus 
on  each  side  had  nothing  resembling  an  optic  tract  passing  to  it. 
The  brain  was  small,  firm,  and  not  (edematous.  The  left  ascending 
frontal  convolution  in  the  centre  for  the  arm  was  very  small.  The  occip- 
ital lobes  and  the  cunei  were  very  small.  The  calcarine  fissure  was 
short.  The  external  arcuate  fibres  were  unusually  well  developed. 
The  spinal  cord  was  small,  but  otherwise  normal.  On  microscopic 
examination  the  cortex  of  the  left  calcarine  fissure  possibly  contained 
fewer  cells  than  normal.  The  optic  radiations  in  the  frontal  sections  of 
the  occipital  lobe  were  not  entirely  absent.  Spiller  draws  the  following 
conclusions :  The  chief  "  primary"  optic  centre  is  the  external  genicu- 
late body.  The  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus  is  also  an  important 
"  primary"  optic  centre.  The  anterior  colliculus  of  the  quadrigeminal 
body  in  man  has  an  unimportant  relation  to  vision.  The  hypothalmic 
body,  the  habenula,  and  the  internal  geniculate  body,  probably  are  not 
parts  of  the  visual  system.  The  cortex  of  the  calcarine  fissure  may  con- 
tain nearly  the  normal  number  of  cell  bodies,  even  though  the  visual  sys- 
tem may  be  undeveloped.  The  nerves  to  the  ocular  muscles  and  their 
nuclei  may  be  developed,  even  though  the  visual  system  is  absent.  A 
condition  such  as  this  (See  Chapter  I,  Figs.  1  to  4)  is  developmental 
and  not  caused  by  acquired  disease,  but  as  to  the  cause  and  mechanism 
of  the  developmental  defect  we  know  nothing.     Nothing  is  knowTi  with 
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auy  certainty  aa  to  any  hereditary  influence  which  might  act  aa  a  pre- 
disposing  cau^e.  All  the  ca.se&  I  know  ot\  have  rxxrurred  in  people  with 
more  or  le^  mental  deneieney.  It  ia  sometimes  associated  with  defc 
palate  or  harelip.  The  majority  •>£  the  piitients  die  inmiedi&telv  or  not 
very  long  after  birth.     Only  a  few  reach  maturity. 

Abnormalities  in  the  Development  of  the  SkulL — I  shall  conai^^ 
only  the  defects  of  gn^wth  which  cause  ojngenital  cranial  hernia  and 
the  abnormalities  which  are  associated  with  certain  ocnlar  diatnrb- 
ances.  The  micnjcei»halic  skull  has  already  been  described.  Cranial 
hernia  includes  encephakjcele  ^prorrusi'iu  of  the  brain  sufaetanee), 
hydrencephalocele  i  encephahx-ole  crjnraining  fluid  and  with  a  cavitj 
usually  communicaring  with  the  ventricles),  and  meningocele  (pro- 
j  trusion  of  the  cerebral  membranes). 

Almost  always  the  hernia  occurs  Ijetween  bones  and  not  throng^  a 
hole  in  a  bone.  It  almost  always  occurs  in  the  median  line,  nsnaDj  in 
the  occipital,  rarely  in  the  frontal  region-  It  very  rarely  is 
between  the  tempr»ral  and  parietal  lK>nes.  Cranial  hernia  prodi 
tumor  under  the  scalp.  An  encephalocele  is  usually  opaque  and  with 
a  broad  base.  MeningrK^ele  and  hydrencephalocele  are  translucent  and 
pedunculated.  It  is  justifiable  to  puncture  with  a  hypodermic  needle 
to  determine  whether  the  rumor  is  r^jlid  or  Ci>ntain3  cerebrospinal  flnid. 
'  If  the  latter  be  present  the  tumor  must  be  intracranial  in  origin  and 
cannot  be  a  vascular  growth,  a  sebaceous  cyst,  or  an  abscess.  Al]  of 
these  have  l)een  mistakon  for  crariinl  hernia.  Froquently  the  opening 
in  the  bone  can  U-  felr,  rho  marjr?  niiiy  puUiito  -.virh  the  heart  beat,  and 
may  inrn-a.-ie  in  siz*.-  a.-a  iho  ••iiiM  crir-.  Variou-?  other  anatomic  defects 
are  apt  to  In.-  present.  rVnivii!-iMii.:i  i.fr«-ii  nr«riir.  As  a  rule,  the  patients 
die  aft(T  a  vt.-ry  sliort  tinn.-.  In  iiioniiiir'K-fU,-  rhe  sac  has  been  success- 
fully n-movt-d. 

Congenital  Deformity  of  the  Skull  associated  with  Optic  Atrophy. 
— Post-neuritic  '.»[»ri(r  a'n'j-hy  a'^-;'»r-i;tr»."l  v.irh  drf(.rmity  of  the  slnill 
has  Ix-en  reported  in  a  small  iiuinlHr  *>i  '-a:-*-.  The  (piestion  is  whether 
the  deformity  diror.-tly  oanr*.-.-  tlir-  'liri^-ii-c  i.f  rh»-  nerves,  whether  both 
arise  from  a  common  oaii.-ri-,  r-r  \vin.-!.»r  rL<-  two  conditions  are  coinci- 
dental. All  auth«»rifio:^  airrci.^  rlmt  rlir-rr  is  a  closer  relation  than  coin- 
cidence. Ar.-r-or'lin^  tu  X'-rris  and  Oliver.  vi-i..n  \<  <lefective  in  greater 
or  lesri  dejrree  fr"m  liirrh.  S<»mr-  an-  iH.rii  Min'l,  others  have  fair  vision 
in  early  litV,  ])nt  -I'.wly  Aislit  dimini-lM--  iinMi,  during  adolescence,  total 
amaur'»>i-  is  n-ar-lird.  Si.ni»-  nr;iin  a  lirtl*.-  vi.-inii  even  in  advanced 
life.  Vin-li'»\v  mid  Ilir.-lilK-riz  atfril.irt-  *!.<'  r.j.r-i«^  iifuriris  to  some  intra- 
cranial intlanimatnrv  rronl.lr,  in  m«»>t  (.^asos  pr«»l>ably  a  pachymeningitis, 
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which  may  also  cause  the  cranial  deformity.  Friedenwald  *  believes 
the  condition  is  caused  by  increased  intracranial  pressure  the  result 
of  premature  synostosis  of  the  cranial  bones.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  of  microcephalus  there  is  no  disease  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Necropsies,  of  which  there  have  been  three,  throw  some  light 
on  the  causation.  In  Michel's  case  there  was  hyperostosis  of  the  skull, 
narrowing  of  the  optic  foramina,  and  thickening  of  the  meninges ;  in 
Manz's  the  base  of  the  skull  was  very  irregular  and  the  optic  foramina 
were  narrow ;  in  Ponfick's  the  optic  foramina  were  small.  In  the  first 
two  cases  the  skulls  were  oxycephalic  (steeple-shaped)  ;  the  deformity 
in  the  third  I  do  not  know.  In  consequence  of  these  post-mortem  find- 
ings, Weiss  and  Brugger  examined  four  steeple-shaped  skulls  in  the 
Heidelberg  Institute.  They  found  the  optic  foramina  of  normal  width, 
but  the  orbital  cavities  reduced  in  size,  being  very  shallow,  and  the 
alteration  in  shape  being  caused  by  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
forming  the  posterior  instead  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  orbit.  The 
dorsum  sellse  turcicse  was  enlarged  and  pushed  forward,  which  they  sug- 
gest might  have  caused  pressure  upon  the  chiasm  and  optic  nerves. 
Friedenwald,  in  discussing  their  paper,  points  out  that  such  pressure 
would  cause  a  simple,  not  a  neuritic  atrophy.  Deformities  other  than 
oxycephaly  may  be  associated  with  optic  atrophy.  In  Friedenwald's 
tuble  of  nineteen  cases,  twelve  were  oxycephalic,  three  long  skulls,  one 
leptocephalic,  one  with  broad  forehead  (synostosis  of  the  sagittal 
suture),  one  with  a  bulging  temporal  region,  and  one  in  which  the 
deformity  is  not  described.  Oliver  has  published  an  elaborate  paper 
on  "  Blindness  from  Congenital  Malformation  of  the  Skull."  ^ 

Oliver  also  points  out  that  blindness  may  occur  in  association  with 
deformity  of  the  skull  without  any  disease  of  the  optic  nerve.  He 
reported  the  following  case.^  The  patient  was  a  four-year-old  girl  who, 
the  mother  stated,  could  see  a  little  till  her  third  year.  She  showed  no 
ophthalmoscopic  sign  of  disease.  *  The  eyes  were  prominent.  The  head 
was  disproportionately  small  and  quite  deformed  posteriorly.  The 
occipital  protuberance  was  almost  wanting.  The  occipitoparietal  suture 
was  not  well  closed,  the  thickened  and  serrated  edges  of  the  occipital 
and  parietal  bones  curving  outwardly.  Her  mental  condition  was  good. 
He  believes  the  blindness  was  cortical  in  origin,  and  suggests  as  a 
possible  cause  "  stretching  and  inflammatory  processes  taking  place  in 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  May,  1893;  Archives  of  Ophthal- 
mology, 1901. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  xli..  No.  169. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1902. 
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and  around  a  series  of  imperfectlj  made  and  quite  readily  disturbed 
tissues  in  the  cK?eipital  region/*  The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  atrophy 
is  surely  that  described  by  Virchaw  and  Hirshberg, 

PROGRESSIVE  FACIAL  HEMIATROPHY, 

This  aflfection  is  very  rare.  It  is  most  apt  to  begin  before  the  tenth 
year,  is  less  frequent  in  adolescence  and  very  rare  in  old  age.  In 
92  cases  collected  by  Hermann  Steinert,  60  cases  ocexirred  in  females, 
30  in  males,  and  in  two  the  sex  was  not  mentioned.  It  has  been  reported 
twice  in  parent  and  child.  Its  true  causes  are  unknown*  The  most 
frequent  preceding  event  which  could  stand  in  a  causal  relation  is 
trauma  of  the  face.  It  has  followed  Uie  acute  infectious  fevers  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  has  oeeurred  during  the  course  of  many 
nervous  diseases, — e,g.j  hysteria,  rauUiplc  selerosis,  locomotor  ataxia, 
epilepsy,  and  syringomyelia.  Its  association  with  none  of  these  diseases, 
however,  has  been  more  frequent  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  law 
of  coincidence.  There  seems  to  lie  a  relationship  between  it  and 
scleroderma.  The  two  diseases  occur  togettier  with  relative  frequency. 
Facial  neuralgia  so  often  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  atrophy 
that  it  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  rather  than  an  asso- 
ciated disease. 

Little  is  known  as  to  its  morbid  auatomv  and  the  real  seat  of  disease, 
Mendel  had  one  autopsy.  The  patient  had  I>een  ill  twenty-five  years. 
Along  with  atrophy  of  the  face  there  was  atrophy  of  the  left  arm.  Post- 
mortem examination  revealed  proliferating  interstitial  neuritis  of  the 
left  trifacial,  most  marked  in  the  second  branch.  The  facial  was  nor- 
mal, but  the  left  miisculospiral  was  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the 
trifacial.  In  an  atypical  case  reported  by  Tlomen  there  was  a  tumor 
pressing  upon  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  the  branches  of  the  trifacial. 
There  was  not  only  facial  hemiatrophy  but  also  anaesthesia,  palsy  of  the 
ocukvmotor  nerve,  and  atrophy  of  the  tongue.  There  was  degeneration 
of  all  branches  of  tlie  trifacial  nerve,  and  of  the  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
,4id  seventh  nerves.  Hemiatrophy  may  also  follow  injury  to  the  fifth 
,  Some  authors  tend  to  the  view  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in 
vical  sympathetic.  Tims  Seeligrnuller  reports  a  case  following 
in  that  region-  Certain  authors  regard  it  as  a  true  skin  disease. 
surely  an  error.  It  is  a  disease  of  nutrition  and  most  likely 
upon  perversion,  not  mere  abolition,  of  function  in  the  fifth 
the  sympathetic  system,  or  both.  Congenital  predisposition 
be  important  for  its  occurrence, — at  least  it  is  most  frequent 
iuropathic. 
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Ssrmptomatology. — ^The  first  objective  sign  of  disease  appears  in  the 
akin.  A  circumscribed  spot  on  the  side  of  the  face  becomes  dead  white 
or  yellowish  and  at  the  same  time  the  skin  grows  thin.  Rarely  two 
spots  are  attacked  at  once.  The  disease  is  most  apt  to  commence  in  the 
orbital  region  or  the  lower  jaw.  Soon  there  is  a  loss  of  fatty  tissue 
under  the  skin  and  a  shallow  pit  is  formed.  The  affected  area  extends 
and  involves  not  only  the  skin  but  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  bone, 
and  in  less  degree  the  muscles.  There  is  never  reaction  of  degeneration 
of  the  muscles  nor  complete  palsy.  The  fatty  tissue  of  the  orbit  disap- 
pears and  the  eyeball  sinks  in.  The  final  color  of  the  skin  is  a  shallow 
yellow  or  brown.  The  brow  and  beard  fall  out  or  become  white.  The 
hair  of  the  head  is  rarely  affected.  Perspiration  may  be  increased,  but 
the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  lessens  or  ceases.  The  disease  is 
progressive,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  ceases  at  the  middle 
line.  It  may,  however,  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  The  neck  muscles 
and  the  arm  of  the  same  side  may  be  involved.  Except  at  the  begin- 
ning its  progress  is  very  slow,  and  though  recovery  never  occurs, — i.e., 
the  face  never  regains  its  natural  aspect  and  form, — the  process  may 
cease  at  any  time.  It  may  recur.  The  deformity  in  an  advanced  case  is 
marked  and  characteristic.  The  diseased  side  is  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  other  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  clear-cut. 

There  are  many  minor  symptoms.  Pain  or  itching  in  the  affected 
region  is  frequent.  The  tongue,  hard  and  soft  palate,  and  the  gums  may 
atrophy.  The  teeth  may  fall  out.  There  is  never  complete  anaesthesia, 
but  there  may  be  hypersesthesia.  The  atrophied  skin  may  feel  to  the 
patient  tense  and  mask  like.  Rarely  the  pupil  is  dilated  or  very  small. 
There  is  never  disturbance  of  vision,  but  taste  and  hearing  may  be 
impaired.  In  very  few  cases  neuroparalytic  ophthalmia  has  been 
observed.  Sachs  and  other  authors  refer  to  cases  in  which  there  were 
marked  spasm  of  the  masseters,  clonic,  tonic,  or  both. 

The  disease  docs  not  shorten  life.  The  only  conditions  with  which 
it  can  be  confounded  are  congenital  facial  asymmetry,  facial  palsy,  and 
facial  hemihypertrophy  of  the  opposite  side.  These  need  only  to  be 
remembered  to  avoid  error.  It  may  be  associated  with  scleroderma, 
but  the  differentiation  is  not  difficult.  Scattered  through  the  litera- 
ture are  reports  of  atrophy  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  similar 
in  onset  and  progress  and  involving  the  same  tissues.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  at  least  are  identical  pathologically  with  this 
disease. 

Treatment  has  no  influence. 
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This  condition  is  still  rarer  than  hemiatrophy.  It  is 
by  an  overgrowth  of  one  side  of  the  face.  The  soft  parts  maj  bb  i 
inyolved  or  together  with  the  bones.  It  usually  is  oooganita],  but : 
first  appear  in  childhood  or  youth.  Its  causation  and  n 
are  unknown.  The  earliest  case  I  know  of  was  reported  by  ft^Hw^  ia 
1840.  The  hypertrophy  followed  an  injury  which  ooeuied  lAflB  tbe 
patient  was  nine  years  old.  Montgomery's  case  followed  two  jean  i 
an  abscess  of  the  cheek.  It  has  followed  various  illnesses  and 
any  apparent  cause.  The  cases  reported  are  too  few  to  dxsw  anj  < 
elusions  from  as  to  causation.  There  may  be  no  sign  of  disaaia  bejond 
the  mere  increase  in  size.  Only  the  soft  parts  with  or  witfaont  l3b» 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  may  be  affected,  or  the  bones^  or  000 
or  more  of  them^  may  be  affected  also.  Only  a  part  of  the  faee  may  bo 
involved,  as  the  cheek.  In  Hoffman's  case/  that  of  a  girl  of 
years,  in  whom  the  change  was  first  noticed  at  two  years,  tbeie 
growth  of  hair  on  the  upper  lip.  The  skin  may  be  normal  or  1 
and  pigmented.  Once  only  has  it  been  recorded  as  thick  and 
It  rarely  is  hypersemic  There  are  no  characteristic  senabxy  1 
Berger's  case,  however,  followed  an  old  trifacial  neuralgia.  Dana'a 
case  occurred  in  a  young  giant.  The  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands 
be  overactive.  There  may  even  be  an  increase  of  saliva  on  the 
side.  There  are  no  ocular  defects  nor  disturbances  of  visum.  Ths 
only  changes  found  so  far  at  autopsy  have  been  hyperostosis,  tmifona 
or  in  masses,  an  increase  in  the  adipose  tissue,  and  an  atrophy  of  mnsde 
fibres.  It  is  progressive  during  youth  but  ceases,  or  almost  oeaaes,  at 
maturity.  It  never  causes  death.  Once,  by  pressure  of  the  thirkmied 
skull  upon  the  brain,  it  caused  epileptiform  convulsions. 

OTHER   PROGRESSIVE   HYPERTROPHIES. 

Occasionally  there  is  seen  an  hypertrophy  of  one  entire  half  of  the 
body,  or  of  one  arm  or  leg,  or  fiuger,  or  as  is  reported  in  one  case,  one 
side  of  the  face  and  the  corresponding  arm  and  the  leg  of  the  (^posite 
side.  The  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  facial  form  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  pathology  is  the  same.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  latter  is  more  frequently  acquired  than  the  former.  All  the  tissues 
of  the  part  are  affected,  the  skin,  subcutaneous  soft  parts,  the  muscles 
and  the  bones.  Arnheim  indeed  describes  a  case  in  which  at  autopsy 
the  internal  organs  were  found  hypertrophied.     The  right  ovary,  kid- 

'Deutsche  Zeitschrift  ffir  Nervenheilkunde,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  425. 
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ney,  lymphatic  glands,  and  even  the  right  side  of  the  heart  were 
enlarged.  Ilymanson  ®  found  by  actual  measurement  that  in  his  case 
growth  was  much  more  rapid  on  the  affected  side.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  cause  of  the  condition,  but  Anderson  gives  the  following 
views  as  to  its  etiology:  (1)  A  congenital  lesion  of  the  vasomotor 
centres  leading  to  vascular  stasis,  (2)  a  primitive  vice  of  the  middle 
lamina  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  (3)  partial  intrauterine 
strangulation  of  the  affected  member,  (4)  an  inherent  tendency  of  the 
tissues  to  appropriate  an  excess  of  nutriment.  England  found  at 
autopsy  on  a  child,  in  whom  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  head  was 
hypertrophied,  neurofibromata  involving  all  the  cranial  nerves. 

ACROMEGALY. 

Acromegaly  was  first  described  by  Pierre  Marie  in  1886.  Long 
before  that  time  many  writers  had  reported  cases  of  curious  deformity 
and  strange  alteration  in  physiognomy  coming  on  in  youth  or  adult 
life,  and  of  course  giantism  was  well  known ;  but  Marie  was  the  first 
to  separate  from  these  cases  of  acquired  abnormality  of  anatomic  struc- 
ture the  type  which  we  now  call  acromegaly  and  to  show  that  it  is  a 
distinct  disease  with  a  definite  symptomatology  and  probably  due  to  a 
single  cause.  It  is  of  interest  to  oculists  because  of  the  ocular  symptoms 
due  to  the  associated,  if  not  causative  disease  of  the  hypophysis,  and  to 
neurologists  because  of  the  obscurity  of  its  pathology  and  the  occurrence 
of  nervous  symptoms. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  disease,  that  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  diagnose  a  well  developed  case  at  sight,  is  the  alteration  in 
physiognomy  resulting  from  an  overgrowth  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
head,  jaws,  lips,  and  tongue  and  a  cervico-dorsal  spinal  curvature.  The 
most  frequent  first  subjective  symptom  is  headache,  dull  or  sharp,  local 
or  general,  paroxysmal  or  lasting.  The  change  in  bulk  is  first  called 
to  the  notice  of  the  patient  by  the  fact  that  he  must  wear  larger  and 
larger  shoes  or  gloves.  Even  before  this,  friends  may  observe  an  inex- 
plicable alteration  in  the  facial  expression. 

Causation. — The  predisposing  causes  are  unknown.  Direct  inheri- 
tance seems  to  play  no  part,  though  a  few  cases  have  been  reported  in 
brothers.  It  is  possible  that  in  them  pathological  incidents  during 
intrauterine  life  acted  as  predisposing  causes  rather  than  heredity. 
Most  frequently  the  cases  are  isolated,  one  in  a  family.  The  influence 
of  race  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  be  very  rare  in  the  American  negro, 

'Archives  of  Pediatrics,  vol.  xx.  p.  428. 
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Berkley  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  having  rei)orted  a  case.  Aooording  to 
the  tables  of  Hinsdale,  males  are  more  predisposed  than  females;  ac- 
cording to  Dana,  the  two  sc»xes  are  aflFectcd  with  about  equal  frequency. 
The  i)eriod  of  greatest  frequency  of  onset,  so  far  as  that  can  be  deter- 
mined in  a  disease  so  insidious  in  its  development,  is  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  thirtieth  year.  A  few  cases  have  l)een  reported  in  which  the  onset 
occurred  after  the  sc»ventieth  year  and  recently  there  have  been  pub- 
lished instances  in  which  the  disease  was  alleged  to  be  congenital.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  are  genuine  or  that  they  should  not  be 
classed  elsewhere.  They  may  l)ear  the  same  relation  to  the  acquired 
disease  that  infantile  cretinism  Invars  to  myxoMiema.  The  relation  of 
giantism  and  acromegaly  is  much  discusscnl.  They  certainly  are  not 
the  same  thing  and  the  latter  is  not  infrequent  in  the  former. 

The  exciting  causes  are  also  unknown.  The  rule  is  for  the  disease 
to  develop  without  the  previous  oc*currence  of  anything  which  could  be 
assumed  to  be  a  cause.  It  may  follow  an  acute  infectious  fever,  rheu- 
matism, trauma,  childbirth,  ])rolonged  emotional  strain  and,  indeed, 
any  disease.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  iml)eciles  and  epileptics.  One 
thing  is  sure,  alcohol  and  syphilis  are  not  exciting  causes.  If  they 
were  it  would  Ik?  much  more  common.  I  shall  discuss  the  relation 
between  disease  of  the  hypophysis  and  acromegaly  under  the  heading, 
morbid  anatomy. 

Symptomatology. — The  usual  i)ieture  is  as  follows:  Some  time 
between  late  adolescence  and  middle  life  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to 
enlarge  and  the  face  to  alter.  At  tlic  same  time  headache  begins,  is 
much  treated  and  persists.  TIic  lips  an<l  cvclids  become  thickened,  the 
ears  enlarged,  the  nose  l)n»a(lencd,  lt.'Ugtlienod,  and  the  septiun  thick- 
ened. The  nincous  nicnibraiios  liyp(»rtro|)liy  and  the  tongue  becomes 
unwieldy  inmi  its  increas('<l  bulk.  AVhile  these  changes  are  occurring 
in  the  superficial  tissues,  similar  o^(^s  take  i)laoe  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  especially  in  the  face.  The  luwi»r  jaw  enlarges  so  much  as 
to  cause  prognathism,  the  line  of  its  circnniferen(H^  extending  far  beyond 
the  u])per  jaw.  The  <'lieek  hones  become  j>rominent.  The  voice  grows 
hoarse  and  deej).  The  skull  increases  only  moderately  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  the  lingers  lengthen  and  broaden  and  l)ecome  like  spades. 
Visual  disturbances  appear,  contraction  of  the  fields  or  hemianopsia. 
The  ]\itient  becomes  dull,  lethargic,  stupid,  unfit  for  any  work.  A 
true  melancholia  may  apj^ear.  In  the  meanwhile  the  vertebne  have 
become  affected  and  cervicodorsal  kyphosis  sets  in.  Finally  the 
patient  dies  from  the  disease  of  the  hypophysis,  with  symptoms  of  brain 
tumor  or  from  some  intercurrent  affection.    The  duration  of  the  disease 


Fig.  8. — Arromegaly,  ^thnwhifi  lacml  <J«i'i«rijiify  siiid  lOArkt'd  flMtnMvtnrviml  kyptiosK  (Cnsi?  ol  Dr, 
r*  A,  Puckiird.  Ainfriciin  Jinjrnal  of  the  Mcdkml  tecieaccs,  Jau.-Jmae,  l^V^,  For  phoUTgruph  of  brain 
from  this  case,  see  chapter  ix,  page  428j. 
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is  very  variable,  and  using  this  as  a  means  of  classification  Sternberg 
divides  it  into  three  varieties,  namely,  the  benign,  which  lasts  about 
fifty  years  and  in  which  the  changes  are  very  slight,  the  usual  chronic 
form  having  a  duration  of  from  eight  to  thirty  years,  and  an  acute 
malignant  form,  in  which  death  usually  occurs  within  four  years.  In 
the  last  the  hypophysis  is  always  sarcomatous.  Notwithstanding  the 
high  mortality  of  the  disease  and  its  tendency  to  slowly  but  surely 
progress,  in  some  cases  the  pathologic  process  ceases  and  in  that  sense 
the  patient  recovers.     The  lesions  already  produced  of  course  remain. 

Even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  repetition  the  symptoms,  both 
objective  and  subjective,  deserve  individual  study.  The  objective  symp- 
toms are  the  more  important  in  diagnosis.  Most  striking  is  the  change 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient,  caused  by  the  thickening  of 
the  cutaneous,  subcutaneous,  and  in  less  degree,  the  bony  structures  of 
the  hands,  feet  and  skull.  As  a  rule,  the  enlargement  begins  simul- 
taneously in  all  parts,  but  occasionally  one  extremity  is  affected  before 
the  others.  The  fingers  and  toes  enlarge  more  in  circumference  than 
in  length.  They  become  sausage-shaped,  and  the  broadened  hands  spade- 
like. The  disproportion  between  the  much  enlarged  hands  and  the 
normal  arms  and  forearms  is  so  marked  as  to  be  grotesque.  On  the 
palms  and  soles  the  epidermis  and  true  skin  is  much  thickened  and 
pads  form.  The  nails  are  flattened  and  striated  longitudinally.  The 
orbital  ridges  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance  are  marked.  The 
increase  in  the  circumference  of  the  skull  is  largely  due  to  enlargement 
of  the  sinuses,  but  sometimes  the  cranial  bones  are  thickened. 

The  bony  changes  in  the  thorax  are  characteristic.  As  stated  above, 
cervicodorsal  kyphosis  is  common, — sometimes  it  is  so  marked  that  the 
ribs  touch  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  sternum  is  thickened  and 
widened,  the  ensiform  being  very  prominent.  The  increased  thickness  of 
the  manubrium  is  important  to  remember,  because  the  percussion  note 
which  it  gives  may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  persisting  thymus  gland 
beneath  it.  Erb  regards  sternal  dulness  as  pointing  strongly  to  the 
presence  of  the  thymus  gland.  This  sign  is  surely  not  infallible.  The 
clavicles  and  ribs  are  massive.  On  account  of  the  changes  in  the  bones 
of  the  thorax  its  shape  is  much  altered.  Its  anteroposterior  diameter 
becomes  proportionally  greater  than  the  lateral.  The  pelvic  bones  and 
the  great  joints  of  the  body  are  not  affected.  Except  in  the  so-called 
giant  type  of  the  disease  the  long  bones  remain  normal.  The  neck  is 
thickened  and  the  abdominal  walls  are  sometimes  pendulous. 

The  ocular  symptoms  are  important.  The  eyeballs  are  often  prom- 
inent and  there  may  be  extreme  exophthalmos,  due  probably  to  an 
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inoieaae  of  the  fatty  tissue  behind  the  bulk  His^^nlp  motes  Biurehard 
as  reporting  one  case  in  which  the  ejebaU  itself  was  enlaijgsd. 
severe  ocular  neuralgia  occurs.  Nystagmus  is  sometiinss 
may  be  partial  or  complete  palsy  of  the  third  and  mtik 
irides  may  not  react  to  li^t  at  all  or  hemianopie  iritie 
be  present  Some  yisnal  disturbance  always  exists.  Then  may  be^id^ 
sli^t  dimness  of  vision  or  absolute  blindness 
atrophy  due  to  papillitis  caused  by  enlargement  or  tumor  of  1 
ysis.  The  form  and  color  fields  may  be  concentricalfy 
there  may  be  true  hemianopsia.  Disease  of  the  hypopigraiB  and 
bly,  as  Broca  believes^  bony  changes  in  the  optic  foramina 
upon  the  overgrowth  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  may  ; 
duce  bitemporal  hemianopsia, — ue.,  blindness  in  the  naiaal  half  of  i 
retina.  Homonymous  hemianopsia  has  been  described  by  de 
its,  among  others.  The  type  of  hemianopsia  present  dsjpeada  vftm  the 
direction  of  the  pressure  upon  the  optic  chiasm  and  optic  nervea.  Some- 
times there  is  total  blindness  in  one  eye  and  hemianopaia  in  the  other. 
The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  is  the  same  as  is  found  in  tomor  of  die 
brain  in  any  region. 

The  larynx  is  enlarged  in  all  directions,  the  mucous  memfarane  and 
the  cartilages  thickened,  making  the  voice  deep  and  lioarsa  The 
thyroid  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished,  hypertrophied  or  aderoaed. 
Very  rarely  Graves^s  disease  occurs.  Menstruation  in  women  and 
sexiial  desire  and  power  in  men  are  apt  to  disapi>ear  early.  At  first 
muscular  power  is  retained  or  even  increased,  but  later  there  is  marked 
weakness.  The  knee-jerk  is  usually  normal.  It  may  on  account  of 
complications  be  absent,  increased,  or  unequal  on  the  two  sides.  Elec- 
tric conductivity  is  increased.  The  urine  frequently  contains  albumin 
and  glucose  and  may  be  enormously  increased  in  quantity.  The  blood 
presents  no  noteworthy  changes.  Disturbances  of  sensibility  do  ngt 
occur  in  uncomplicated  cases,  but  hysterical  heniiansesthesia  has  been 
noted.  Extreme  hunger  and  thirst  are  not  unconmion.  There  is  often 
cardiac  enlargement  with  dilatation  causing  paroxysmal  palpitation. 
The  characteristic  mental  state  is  one  of  apathy,  lack  of  energy,  and 
marked  sleepiness.  There  is  almost  always  some  emotional  depressicm 
which  may  pass  into  a  true  melancholia.  Some  patients  become  simply 
a  linle  silly,  mildly  demented,  and  unduly  cheerful  and  good  natured. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — The  skin,  subcutaneous  tissues,  and 
the  bones  in  the  affected  regions  of  course  always  show  marked  signs 
of  disease.  There  is  a  true  hyjx>rtrophv  of  the  skin  and  the  sweat  and 
sebaceous  glands,  of  the  arterial   walls^   and  of  the  sheaths  of  the 


Fig.  5,— Showing dtformity  of  hand.    fCusuof  I>r*  F»  A.  .      .  i,  ,  j 
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cmMDticats^  serres.  In  liie  iMmes  iLe  perkis^euin  is  TJiktfTied,  ibe  £7>LJiCA^e& 
of  the  Itic*c*d-Tessiel5  depjieDed  S3>d  enl&in^  Mud  in  tbe  a^ull  And  s^dse 
ssdmU  extcvfies  £re  j*7e3eci.  Tbe  bcoies  ai^  itiAnied.  and  sincie  :hi>  does 
jK.it  iiiT<:.]Te  the  virc-le  t»c«De  «TiiiinetricaIhr,  defo»rmitx  ensixs.  Tbe  lofwer 
JMw  is  aiiTfiy^  irK»5t  ME^fCZed.  In  ibe  5^»i2ie  ibe  Terrcisrr  ime  JLnkrlosie^ 
hy  hcmj  orei^r-vtb.  Tbe  siialleT  >>iiiT5  presiexit  appcstraii«s?  simxUr  » 
ibose  seen  in  artbriii*  def->77rjTif..  In  a  case  of  Bpnadheni'^  X-ny  exaiz^ 
insDon  abc^ire-i  Tba:  :be:^  vas  e-nlAi^ment  of  tbe  sc*fi  ptrts  only,  die 
bones  bring  <:'f  nc-rmal  siae.  This  may  loean.  bo^opi^r,  nc<  ibat  diaeftae 
of  ibe  bi>ne  is  w:»t  an  inbei^eni  par:  vf  acrffmccahr,  hm  tbat  in  ibis  case 
tbe  skin  lieeaiDe  ar€<^e-3  £r?u  as  isdecJ  may  be  ibe  rule. 

Tbe  oTSstn  jn'-t>[  discnsse-J  in  aH  sradies  on  a^nxnDestly  is  the  hypoyb- 
ysifi.  Ii  is  nK^re  fT^eqneE::^  f.>iin J  diseased  iban  any  otber  oi^an  in  tbe 
body,  and  n*  •:  a  few  aTi:b<>riT5es  biJd  ibat  if  it  be  normal  aci\>mcgaly 
cannot  Ci«Tir.  Tliey  €xj»lain  ibe  fe^r  cases  in  vbidi  nonnal  hypophx^es 
hare  leen  f«:.Tmd  ai  necropsy  by  claiining  errors  in  clinical  diagnosis. 
Tbe  folk'ving  feem  to  be  tbe  facts  in  the  maner.  The  hypophysis  is 
disea-e-i  in  tbe  greai  majority  of  cases  if  not  in  alL  It  may  be  hyper- 
trophied  or  the  seat  of  a  mioc-r.  On  ibe  other  hand,  disease  of  it  com- 
plerely  destrc.ying  its  glandnljir  strocmie  and,  of  conrse,  also  its  mdi- 
mentary  nerrons  stmcmre,  may  ocmr  witboiit  any  symptom  of  acro- 
megaly aj»piearing.  Snch  disease  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life  and  last 
for  quite  a  long  time.  For  example,  a  patient  of  mine  who  had  adiposis 
dolorosa  sLoired  at  necrc»psy  a  rnnK»r  as  laree  as  a  valnnt.  Her  illness 
had  lasted  many  mc»n:hs.  Tbe  kind  of  disease  afleciing  the  hypophysis 
seems  to  le  a  marrer  of  no  nK»iDent  since  hyperti^:»phy  and  rnmops  of 
many  kinds  ^'Ccut.  Sc»me  writers  b»>ld  that  simple  byperrr»>phy  of  tbe 
hypc»physis  is  only  a  symptom  of  tbe  disease,  and  n«>t  cansarire.  Exper- 
imental •iestmction  <»f  it  in  lower  animals  does  not  piv^lnee  acrc^megaly. 
This  may.  lK»wever.  be  due  to  tbe  fact  that  death  is  apt  to  follow  veix 
qnieUy,  that  tbe  hypr»physis  may  hare  otber  functions  in  lower  ani- 
mals than  in  man.  and  that  desTmction  of  function  neetl  not,  indeed 
ought  not.  to  canse  the  same  symptoms  as  perrersion  of  function,  snch 
as  may  ciccur  in  a  diseased  but  not  totally  destpc»yed  oitran-  Altc^?ether 
it  is  lest  TO  ccTifess  ign^'rance  and  admit  that  tbe  tme  relation  benreen 
acromeiraly  and  hy]:<»physeal  disease  remains  unexplained.  Others  of 
the  sc-ca!]ed  ductless  glands  are  often  fomid  diseased,  notably  the  thy- 
pi.ii  The  thymus,  which  should  not  be  disooTerable  in  an  adult,  is 
of:ei;  p-resenT  and  tbe  seat  of  a  tumor.  The  ovaries  and  testicles  are 
often  atrc'phied.  Slight  and  probably  eoincidenta]  dianges  in  die  spinal 
oord,  degeneration  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  trMts  hmve  been  found. 
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The  spinal  and  sympathetic  ganglia  have^  when  examined,  shown  hyper- 
trophy. Syringomyelia  has  been  rei>orted,  but  surely  cannot  have  any 
causative  influence.  A  few  investigators  have  endeavored  to  throw  light 
on  the  pathology  of  acromegaly  by  chemical  studies,  but  so  far  witli 
little  success,  Edsall  and  Miller,  for  example^  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  urine  in  two  cases,  but  could  only  show  that  there  is  "  a 
growth  of  abnormal  bone  rather  than  a  mere  abnonnal  growth  of  bone, 
and  that  there  are  very  marked  abnormalities*'  [chemical]  ''  in  the  soft 
tissues."  All  explanations  of  acromegaly  heretofore  offered  have  been 
purely  hypothetical,  except  that  of  its  h\^phy3eal  origin  which,  while 
not  proven,  certainly  has  evidence  in  its  favor. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — A  fully  developed  t\*|iical  case  of  acromegaly 
can  be  diagnosed  at  sight*  There  are,  however,  several  diseases  which 
may  in  fact  be  pathologically  nearly  related  to  it  and  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  it  unless  a  careful  examination  be  made.  Mvxeedema,  for 
example,  has  a  slight  superficial  resemblance  to  it,  but  the  myxoedema- 
tous  swelling  involving  the  entire  body,  the  local  tumefactions  partic- 
ularly in  the  suprascapular  region,  the  puffed  face  with  obliteration  of 
the  lines  of  expression,  and  the  brittle,  thin  hair  are  points  quite  suffi- 
cient to  serve  for  diagnosis.  Many  giants  are  acromegalic,  but  in  simple 
giantism  there  is  symmetrical  overgrowth  of  the  entire  body  and  not 
of  the  extremities  alone.  So-called  partial  giantism,  hypertrophy  of 
individual  extremities,  is  recognized  by  its  limitation  to  one  part.  In 
osteitis  deformans  (Paget^s  disease)  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are 
chiefly  affected,  and  in  the  head  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  not  those  of 
the  face.  In  Paget's  disease  the  face  is  triangular  with  the  base  up,  in 
acromegaly  it  is  egg-shaped.  In  Paget's  disease  also  changes  in  the  soft 
tissues  are  not  present  and  the  symptoms  rarely  appear  before  the 
fiftieth  year.  In  leontiasis  ossea  the  cranial  bones  alone  are  affected. 
Adiposis  dolorosa  is  distinguished  by  the  lot-al  swellings,  the  pain,  the 
absence  of  deformity,  and  of  ocular  symptoms.  The  most  difficult 
differential  diagnosis  of  all  is  that  from  pulmonary  hyiiertrophic  osteo- 
artliropathy.  This  disease  also  was  discovered  by  Marie.  In  it  the 
bones  are  more  affected  than  the  soft  parts.  The  wrista  are  greatly 
deformed  while  the  lower  jaw  escapes.  Kyphosis  is  rare,  scoliosis  fre- 
quent. The  hands  are  paw-shaped.  There  is  always  some  pulmonary 
affection.    X-ray  examination  is  useful  in  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Nothing  has  been  found  which  influences  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Thyroid  and  hypophyseal  extracts  have  no  effect.  At- 
tempts to  remove  the  tumor  of  the  hypophysis  have  been  followed  by 
death  in  a  short  time. 


Fio.  8.— Vbual  Holds.    (Dr.  F.  A.  l*dc-kard'»  case  of  AcromegaJy,} 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

DISEASES   OP   THE   SPINAL    CORD    AND    SPINAL    NERVES. 

By  T.  H.  WEISENBURG,  M.  D. 

MYELITIS. 

Myelitis  is  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  We 
have  the  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic  forms,  depending  upon  the  mode 
of  the  onset.  When  the  inflammation  involves  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  cord  for  one  or  more  segments,  it  is  called  transverse  myelitis;  if 
more  extensive  in  continuous  areas,  we  have  the  diflPuse  type ;  and  if  the 
process  is  at  various  levels,  it  is  called  a  disseminated  myelitis. 

Etiologfy. — The  exact  cause  of  acute  myelitis  is  not  knowTi,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  an  acute  infectious  disease  due  to  a  specific  germ.  In 
several  instances  staphylococci  and  streptococci  have  been  found  in 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  the  pneumococcus  has  been  found  in  a 
case  of  disseminated  myelitis.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  overexer- 
tion, and  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  gonorrhoea,  some  of  the  chronic  blood 
conditions,  and  even  gout,  may  cause  myelitis,  while  syphilis  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes. 

Pathology. — Microscopically,  the  appearance  depends  upon  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  acute  period  the  blood-vessels  are  dilated 
and  filled  with  red  and  white  corpuscles.  Around  the  vessels  are  found 
leucocytes  and  accumulations  of  round  nuclei,  and  occasionally  hemor- 
rhages are  seen.  The  nerve-cells  are  in  various  stages  of  disintegration. 
The  axis  cylinders  are  swollen  and  their  myelin  sheaths  destroyed.  The 
neurogliar  fibrils  are  swollen,  and  their  nuclei  are  much  increased  in 
number.  Granular  cells  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  neurogliar  tissue 
and  around  the  blood-vessels. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  or  subacute  myelitis,  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  depend  upon  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  aflPected. 
Usually  the  dorsal  cord  is  most  intensely  involved.  The  symptoms 
may  come  on  rapidly,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  or  may  come  on  grad- 
ually, lasting  for  some  weeks  or  months.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of 
malaise,  and  even  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  patient  may  complain 
of  a  feeling  of  numbness  or  of  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  limbs,  some- 
times, also,  of  a  pain  in  the  back.    Following  this,  or  perhaps  without 
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these  pains,  there  is  u  fettling  of  weakness  in  the  extremities,  which  ia 
lupidly  followed  hy  conii>lete  flaeeid  ])aralysis.  At  times  a  total  paraly- 
sis eonies  on  within  a  few  hours.  Sensation  in  all  forms  is  much 
affeeted,  the  upper  limit  of  the  anaesthesia  depending  upon  the  location 
of  the  lesion.  The  reflexes  may  l)e  lost  at  first;  hut- in  a  short  time  the 
limhs  will  k'come  spastie,  the  reflexes,  such  as  the  patellar  and  the 
AehiUes  j(M*ks  will  1)e  much  increased,  and  the  Babinski  phenomenon  is 
obtaine<i.  The  vesical  and  rectal  sphincters  are  involved  from  the 
heginning,  there  iKiing  at  first  n^tention  of  urine  and  constipation^  fol- 
lowed hy  incontinence.  Trophic  disturl)ances,  such  as  bed-sores,  soon 
apiKiar.  Wasting  of  muscles  ami  the  reactions  of  degeneration  are 
ohtaine<l,  provide<l  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  supplying  these  parts 
are  d(»stroyed.     Lumbar  myelitis  causes  somewhat  different  symptoms. 

If  the  infection  is  intense,  the  disease  extends  rapidly,  soon  affect- 
ing the  cells  sui)plying  the  respiratory  muscles  and  causing  death.  If 
the  patient  survives,  the  course  (»f  the  symptoms  will  de})cnd  upon  the 
s<»verity  of  the  lesion.  Tsually  sensation  will  rc»turn  lx?fore  motion,  and 
the  patient  will  gradually  show  the  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia. 

Ocular  Sj/niplonu'i, —  Inilammation  of  the  optic  nerve  accompanying 
myelitis  is  rare.  StelTan  and  Krb,^  in  IsTO,  first  described  such  an 
(K'curreuce.  Katz,-  in  lsi)(>,  collected  twenty-one  eases.  Since  that 
time  seventeen  have  l)eeu  recorded,  to  which  the  author  is  able  to  add 
one  case  of  his  own.  Thi;<  niak(»s  a  (()tal  of  thirty-nine  cases;  and  when 
the  larirc  numlu'r  of  instances  of  myelitis  are  considered,  the  rarity  of 
the  affection  is  shown.     (  Src  (liaptcr  VFII,  ]).  oT.')). 

In  the  majority  of  instanco  llu'  «liM-;isc  tirst  manifests  itself  in  a 
rapid  diminution  of  vision,  iin)stly  in  l)«»lli  eyes,  hut  sometimes  only 
in  ouv.  Often  some  lime  chip-i'^  lu-forc  iIk^  s<h*om«1  eye  is  affected, 
which  is  freipiently  not  uiilil  I  he  tlrst  is  on  the  way  \u  recovery. 

The  diminution  <»f  visitm  is  usually  nipid.  In  one  case,  after 
twenty- four  hours  then^  was  complete  amaurosis.  In  other  instances 
a  t'ew  davs,  and  somciimes  a  numhci*  i»f  montli^,  elapse  l»efore  there 
is  complete  loss  of  vi>ion.  In  the  author's  ea-e  one  month  passed  before 
there  was  i'onij>leie  l»!indrie"-s. 

1 1  i<  not  always  nei't\^>arv  to  have  suhjeeiive  sym]»t«»ms  of  dimimi- 
tii»n  I'f  vi^ieii,  t"or  in  a  numher  •■!  report-, 1  ease-  the  ]\uienrs  did  not 
v'omplain  «  f  >ueli  i^liennmena,  an«l  even  liie  "i>Iitlia]mo>e«'pie  examina- 
tion may  l»e  ne;:ative,  the  iHai:ni»-i>  \-(  op!i«*  neurit i-  hein:r  nnide  hy  the 
mierosct'pe. 

'  Anil.  I.  lV\v!i.  u.  NiTXi'ulxr..  \oI.  x.  No.   I. 
'  Aroh.   I.  Opiuhahu.,  vol.  4:1. 
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Usually  the  symptoms  are  ushered  in  by  pains  in  the  orbit  and  in 
the  frontal  region  of  tlie  atfeeted  side.  They  are  increased  by  movement 
of  the  eyeball,  and  there  is  sometimes  acute  pain  on  pressure.  These 
pains  have  been  variously  explained.  Some  authors  believe  that  they 
are  due  to  an  inflammation  of  tlie  optic  nerve  sheaths  or  to  a  periostitis 
of  the  optic  foranieu.  They  have  also  been  attributed  to  that  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  known  as  retrobulbar  neuritis,  ilost 
probably  they  are  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  sensory  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  optic  sheatlt,     (See  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  743.) 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  optic  neuritis  precedes  the  mye- 
litis, sometimes  by  a  few  days,  or  from  three  to  five  inontlis.     The 


Fig.  L^C-asti  of  menlnKomyelilia  with  bllaif^ral  optic  fttn>phy  se<cnnliu7  to  optic  neuritia. 
PositloQ  of  baads  stoowB  extent  of  power  of  elevatuin. 


symptonis  may  come  on  together,  or  tlie  optic  neuritis  may  follow  the 
myelitis,  as  in  Hie  author's  ease,  after  three  months. 

The  condition  of  the  jaipils  varies.  Usiially  they  are  wider  than 
normal  and  the  reaction  to  light  is  lost.  This  has  been  explained  by 
the  existing  amaurosis.  The  pupil.^,  hmvever,  may  l>e  unequal,  or  one 
or  both  may  bo  myotic.  Tf  the  myelitis  involves  the  cervical  cord,  espe- 
cially the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  segments,  there  may  be  a  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  enoph- 
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tbalmug;  due  to  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sjmpatlietic.  Irritation  of 
the  sympatlietic  produces  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  exophthal- 
mos, and  dilation  of  the  pupil — as  in  one  ease  (Bielchowskj),  in  which 
exophthalmos  and  swelling  of  the  lids  were  seen.  Nystagmus  has  been 
mentioned  but  once,  by  Brissaud  and  Brecy ;  *  it  being  vertical  in 
direction.  Except  in  one  instance,  in  which  there  was  redness,  nothing 
pathological  has  been  found  in  tlie  external  part  of  the  eye. 

Disturbances  of  the  fields  of  vision  and  of  color-sense  are  not 
numerous^  because  the  blindness  is  usually  rapid  and  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
field.  Central  scotoma,  a  concentrically  contracted  field  of  one  eye, 
or  a  quantitative  light  disturbance  in  a  part  of  the  fieldj  have  been 
described.  Disturbances  of  color-perception  have  Ix-eu  mentioned  a 
number  of  times,  as  well  in  the  beginning  as  in  the  end  of  the  disease. 
In  one  instance  a  unilateral  color-blinilness  was  found  after  the  optie 
neuritis  had  disappeared. 

Involvement  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  is  rare*  Mention  is  made 
of  it  in  only  four  cases.  The  facial  nerve  was  involved  in  one  instance, 
while  in  another  Wtb  internal  recti  muscles  and  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
nerves  were  implicated.  In  ihc  other  two  cases  there  was  paralysis  of 
both  internal  and  external  reeli  nuiscles,  ptosis,  and  paresis  of  the  facial 
and  liypoglossal  nerves.  In  several  reported  cases  some  of  tlie  peripheral 
nerves  were  affected,  such  as  the  median,  sciatic,  and  external  popliteal; 
microscopical  examination  showed  an  acute  neuritis,  similar  to  the 
inflammation  of  the  cranial  ner\'es. 

Ophthalmoscopieally,  we  usually  find  in  the  lx*ginning  of  the  neu- 
ritis more  or  leas  swelling  of  the  papilhe,  tortuosity  of  the  vessels,  and 
blurring  of  the  edges  of  the  disk.  This  is  by  no  means  always  the  case, 
for  tlie  ophthalmoscopical  findings  may  be  negative  all  through  the  dis- 
ease. The  retina  is  usually  not  afi'ected.  Haziness  in  tlie  region  of  the 
macula  and  an  increasing  pigmentation  of  the  pigment  epithelium  have 
been  described,  ilieroscopical  examination  does  not  explain  the  latter 
condition.  Some  authors  consider  these  changes  as  due  to  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  retina. 

Both  optic  nerves  are  involved  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Two 
cases,  however^  are  recorded  in  which  only  one  of  the  nerves  was  dis- 
eased, but  in  one  of  these  cases  there  was  an  overfilling  of  the  vessels 
of  the  opposite  eye. 

iVfter  the  disturbance  of  vision  has  reached  its  highest  stage — 
this  lasting,  on  an  average,  about  two  weeks — tliere  is  usually  an  im- 
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provement  if  the  case  is  not  fatal ;  and,  rarely,  a  return  of  vision.  Only 
three  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  return  of  vision  was  complete. 
Usually  complete  blindness  in  both  eyes  results. 

Ophthalmologically,  in  about  half  the  cases  there  is  a  resulting 
white  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves;  neuroretinal  changes  have  been  ob- 
served in  two  instances,  and  in  three  the  ophthalmological*  findings  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  ocular  symptoms  were  completely  normal,  but  in 
none  of  these  three  cases  were  the  symptoms  severe. 

Remissions  of  the  symptoms  have  been  noted  in  five  instances. 
These  occurred  simultaneously  in  the  eye  and  in  the  cord,  and  have 
been  explained  in  various  ways.  Elschnig*  believes  that  the  patho- 
logical process  in  the  optic  nerve  is  in  the  nature  of  a  primary  interstitial 
neuritis;  and  that  the  inflamed  interstitial  tissue  exerts  a  mechanical 
pressure  upon  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  vessels,  thereby  interfering  with 
their  function.  Should  the  inflammation  subside,  function  would  be 
restored.  Bielchowsky,  however,  thinks  that  the  process  is  a  primary 
parenchymatous  neuritis;  and  that  the  remissions  occur  because  the 
toxin  causing  the  disease  is  diminished,  and  the  axis  cylinders  regener- 
ate, thus  restoring  function. 

Of  the  39  reported  cases  of  myelitis  associated  with  optic  nerve 
changes,  20  have  been  with  autopsy.  It  is  striking  that  in  nearly  all 
the  myelitic  process  involved  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  process  in  all  the  cases  was  either  acute  or  subacute,  both 
in  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the  optic  nerves,  and  not  chronic. 

In  most  instances  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  is  that  of  an  acute 
disseminated  myelitis.  Transverse  myelitis  is  of  rare  occurrence.  His- 
tologically, the  myelitis  is  either  in  the  nature  of  an  acute  diflPuse  paren- 
chymatous inflammation  or  a  combined  parenchymatous  and  inter- 
stitial process.  Bielchowsky,^  in  a  thorough  microscopical  examination 
of  four  cases,  found  three  distinct  pathological  processes.  In  his  first 
case  the  inflammation  was  of  the  acute  hemorrhagic  type,  aflFecting  the 
whole  extent  of  the  spinal  cord.  Here  the  inflammation  was  as  much 
interstitial  as  parenchymatous.  In  the  second  case,  the  myelitis  was 
diflPuse  and  of  a  primary  parenchymatous  nature,  and  aflFected  prin- 
cipally the  white  matter.  The  nerve-fibres  were  everywhere  destroyed, 
the  myelin  being  partially  or  completely  broken  up,  and  the  axis- 
cylinders  were  degenerated.  The  lumina  of  the  blood-vessels  were  not 
overfilled,  but  the  walls,  especially  the  adventitia,  were  full  of  granu- 


^Arch.  f.  Augenheilkunde,  vol.  xxvi. 
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lar  cells.  The  glia  iibre^  .seemed  normal  or  i)erliaps  a  little  swollen^  and 
the  neuroglia  cells  were  increased  in  number.  In  the  meshes  of  the  glia 
tissue,  however,  there  was  an  enonnous  number  of  granular  or  fat- 
cells,  these  1x?ing  also  very  numerous  around  the  blood-vessels.  A  slight 
proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  intima  was  likewise  present. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  cases  the  inflammation  seemed  to  be  limited 
largely  to  the  {>osteri()r  and  lateral  tracts.  Histologically,  the  process 
was  similar  to  that  in  the  second  case.  In  the  majority  of  instances  of 
myelitis  with  optic  neuritis,  the  myelitis  is  such  as  is  reported  jn  Biel- 
chowsky's  secontl  ease — notably  so  in  the  cases  recorded  within  recent 
years,  in  which  microscopical  examinations  have  been  made  by  modem 
methods.  Some  authors,  Imwever,  as  Klsi'hnig,  interpret  the  inflamma- 
tion as  being  primarily  interstitial  in  nature. 

The  histological  process  in  the  optic  nerve  is  always  similar  to  that 
in  the  s])inal  cord.  There  is  either  an  acute  hemorrhagic  inflammation 
or  a  primarj'  diffuse  parenchymatous  neuritis.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  inflammation  do<»s  not  present  the  diffuse  areas  seen  in  the 
spinal  cord,  but  a  continuous  lesion.  This  is  due  to  the  merging  of  the 
adjacent  softened  areas. 

In  most  instances  the  optic  nerve  is  involved  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  from  the  ]>npilliv  to  the  chiasm  and  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  nerve.  This  is  not  always  so,  however,  for  there  may  be 
in  the  periphery  of  the  nerve  a  small  band  of  normal  fibres.  The 
chiasm  is  involved  in  most  cases,  and  the  i)rocess  may  extend  back  of 
the  chiasm  into  the  optic  tracts.  Seeoii<liiry  di'i^oneration  may  be  traced 
partially  into  the  oj)tic  tract-*,  hut  the  jn-imary  optic  centres — viz.y  the 
external  geniculate  lM)dy,  tin*  ])iilviiiiir  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  the 
anterior  corjKn'a  quadrijireiiiina — have  never  heeii  found  diseased.  The 
fibres  of  Gratiolet  and  the  cuiieiis  have  als()  never  been  found  in  a  dis- 
eased condit  ion. 

A  cross  section  of  the  diseased  optic  nerve  will  always  show  a  widen- 
ing of  the  interfascicular  se])ta ;  an  iiicreaK'  in  the  number  of  neu- 
niglia  cells:  a  larize  nuniher  of  ilattened  irranuhir  cells  in  the  meshes  of 
the  ^lia  tissue  and  an»und  and  in  the  ])loo(I-vessels :  and  a  destruction 
of  the  nerve-tibres.  As  a  rule,  the  ])ial  coverinu'  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
not  altered,  li  has  been  (ibserved  to  l)e  diseasecl,  however,  in  two  in- 
stances; and  here  it  was  probably  local  in  oriirin,  for  the  accumulation 
of  nuclei  was  o])posite  the  point  of  irreatest  inflammation  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  endothelial  cells  covering  the  sulnirachnoid  spaces  were  also 
increased  in  these  two  cases. 

If  the  whole  optic  nerve  is  equally  diseased,   it  is  impossible  to 
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determine  whether  the  process  is  of  retrobulbar  origin  or  not.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the  optic  neuritis  is  retrobulbar  in 
origin,  for  in  an  examination  of  the  limits  of  the  pathological  process 
— as  in  the  chiasm — recent  changes  may  be  found.  The  inflammation, 
however,  need  not  implicate  both  the  intraorbital  and  intracranial 
portions  of  the  optic  nerve ;  for  in  a  number  of  cases  the  intraorbital 
part  of  the  nerve  was  perfectly  normal, — the  inflammation  beginning  in 
the  central  part  of  the  nerve,  before  its  decussation,  and  involving  the 
chiasm  and  the  optic  tracts  to  a  limited  extent. 

Marked  neuritic  atrophy  of  the  papilla  and  of  the  surrounding  part 
of  the  retina  has  been  described  by  Dalen.® 

Examination  of  the  other  involved  cranial  nerves  showed  an  intense 
acute  neuritis.  The  inflammation  was  not  secondary  to  a  nuclear  change 
nor  to  an  inflammation  of  the  pia,  and  there  was  no  secondary  degener- 
ation. 

In  two  instances — those  of  Elschnig  and  of  Weil  and  Gallawardin  "^ 
— there  was  a  slight  diffuse  interstitial  encephalitis.  In  no  case  was 
there  basal  meningitis.  In  the  medulla  oblongata,  except  for  the  usual 
ascending  secondary  degenerations,  nothing  abnormal  was  found. 

Relation  between  the  Myelitis  and  the  Optic  Neuritis. — Several 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  optic  neuritis 
with  myelitis.  Wharton  Jones  believed  that  the  optic  neuritis  was 
caused  by  a  circulatory  disturbance,  due  to  involvement  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  Allbutt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  optic  neuritis  is  due 
to  an  ascending  basal  meningitis ;  while  still  other  authors  believe  that 
an  accompanying  intracranial  lesion  causes  the  optic  neuritis. 

From  the  evidence  of  recent  pathological  findings,  all  these  theories 
may  be  dismissed.  In  most  instances  the  optic  neuritis  precedes  the 
myelitis;  so  the  hypothesis  of  an  optic  neuritis  secondary  to  a  cervical- 
sympathetic  lesion  is  not  tenable.  Again,  there  is  not  the  accompanying 
sympathetic  phenomena;  nor  does  a  sympathetic  lesion  produce  optic 
neuritis. 

Allbutt's  theory  may  be  readily  dismissed,  for  no  basal  meningitis 
has  been  found  in  any  recorded  case.  So  far  no  secondary  intracranial 
lesion  has  been  observed.  In  only  two  instances  was  there  cerebral 
involvement,  and  in  these  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  diffuse  encephalitis. 

Taylor  and  Collier*  have  recently  attempted  to  show  that  the  optic 
neuritis  is  always  due  in  these  cases  to  a  lesion  of  the  cervical  part  of 

•Arch.  f.  Ophthalm.,  vol.  48. 
'Rev.  Sreurol.,  Oct.  31,  1903. 
"Brain,  1901. 
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the  spinal  cord ;  and  that  in  every  one  of  the  reported  cases  the  patho- 
logical process  involved  the  cervical  cord.  A  careful  analysis,  however^ 
does  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  statement.  In  sixteen  of  the  twenty 
autopsies  the  lesion  did  extend  to  the  cer\'ical  cord ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  these  the  symptoms  seem  to  have  indicated  that  the  pathological 
process  had  begun  in  the  dorsal  cord  and  extended  upwards.  Clinically 
there  was  no  analogy-  lx»tween  the  appearance  of  the  optic  neuritis  and 
the  myelitis.  In  fact,  as  l)efore  stated,  the  optic  neuritis  generally  pre- 
cedes the  myelitis.  In  supjwrt  of  this  theorj-  it  may  be  said  that  in 
several  reported  cases  the  optic  neuritis  was  most  marked  on  the  side 
corresiK)nding  with  the  great(»r  involvement  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
lesion  in  these  cases  being  principally  in  the  cervical  cord.  Taylor  and 
Collier  also  1>elieved  that  the  inflammation  must  be  a  partial  one;  that 
is,  not  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  histological  process  is  alike  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  in  the  optic  nerve,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
processes  are  identical  and  due  to  the  same  cause — probably  a  toxin 
that  exerts  its  influence  equally  on  the  spinal  cord  and  on  the  optic  nerve. 
^^^ly  this  toxin  should  pick  out  the  optic  nerve  is,  however,  a  question. 
It  may  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  locus  minoris  resistenticB,  The 
optic  nerve  has  the  same  enibryological  origin  as  has  the  spinal  cord^ 
and  it  may  be  that  the  toxin  that  acts  upon  the  spinal  cord  haa  a 
selective  action  upon  the  optic  nerve. 

Prognosis. — As  a  rule,  the  prognosis  in  these  cases  depends  upon  the 
progress  of  the  myelitis,  fur  improvement  in  the  spinal-cord  symptoms 
always  indicates  an  improveiueiit  in  those  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Treatment. — Treatment  is  usually  unavailing.  When  a  history  of 
syphilis  is  obtained,  which  is  in  about  one-tliird  of  the  cases,  a  combined 
antisyphilitic  treatment  is  indicated;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  of  no 
benefit.  The  bed-sores  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  con- 
tracted limbs  kept  in  good  condition.     Catheterization  is  commonly 

indicated. 

.   SYRINGOMYELIA. 

As  a  rule,  the  s\nnptom  complex  of  syringomyelia  is  so  typical  that 
the  diagnosis  does  not  otTer  much  ditficulty.  The  disease  generally 
begins  early  in  life  and  is  chronic  and  progressive.  The  symptoms  may 
be  divided  into  three  forms:  first,  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  limbs;  second,  the  disturbances  of  sensation,  and,  third,  vaso- 
motor and  trophic  phenomena. 

The  atroj)liy  usually  begins  in  the  small  muscles  of  thc4iand  and 
may  involve  all  the  muscles  of  one  or  both  upper  limbs,  but  is  not 
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uniform.  Fibrillary  twitching  may  be  present  and  electrical  reactions 
of  degeneration  may  be  obtained. 

Sensation  for  touch  is  generally  preserved,  but  pain  and  tempera- 
ture sensations  are  lost.  This  dissociation  of  sensation  may  be  present 
in  one  or  both  upper  limbs  and  part  of  the  trunk,  depending  upon  the 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  involved,  but  it  is  usually  more  marked  on  one 
side. 

Vasomotor  and  trophic  phenomena,  as  cyanosis  of  the  hand,  oedema, 
arthropathies,  and  deformities  of  bone,  are  common. 

The  lower  limbs  may  be  spastic,  due  to  secondary  degeneration  of 
the  pyramidal  fibres,  or  may  be  paralyzed,  due  to  direct  involvement  of 
the  lumbar  cord,  but  this  is  exceptional.  If  the  disease  involves  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  we  may  have  symptoms  of  cranial  nerve 
palsy,  as  atrophy  of  the  tongue,  disturbances  of  respiration,  laryngeal 
palsy,  deafness,  facial  paralysis,  and  symptoms  of  involvement  of  the 
diflFerent  ocular  nerves. 

Pathology. — The  cause  of  this  symptom  complex  is  a  cavity  or  a 
gliomatous  tumor  formation  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
generally  involves  its  centre,  the  posterior  columns,  or  the  posterior 
horns.  It  hardly  ever  involves  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord,  and  may 
be  unilateral  throughout  its  whole  extent  The  cavity  is  usually  largest 
at  the  cervical  cord  and  ends  in  the  lower  thoracic  region,  thus  explain- 
ing the  preponderance  of  symptoms  in  the  upper  limbs.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  cavity  does  not  extend  higher  than  the  nucleus  of  the 
seventh  nerve  in  the  pons,  but  Spiller  has  observed  an  instance  in 
which  the  cavity  extended  as  high  as  one  cerebral  peduncle.  It  is 
important  to  remember  this  fact,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
cause  of  the  different  ocular  nerve  palsies.  The  cavity  is  filled  during 
life  with  cerebrospinal  fluid.  A  congenital  defect  in  the  formation  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  probably  the  basis  of  the  disease. 

Ocular  Symptoms. — Eye  symptoms  are  uncommon.  We  shall  con- 
sider in  order  involvement  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  ocular  muscles,  and 
the  pupils.  Optic  neuritis  has  been  recorded  by  Saxer,®  BuUard  and 
Thomas,^  ^  and  by  Thorington  and  myself.^  ^  In  all  of  these  cases  a 
complicating  internal  hydrocephalus  was  probably  at  fault,  as  was 
shown  by  the  necropsy  findings  in  the  first  two.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  internal  hydrocephalus  is  not  an  infrequent  complication  of 
syringomyelia,  and  that  many  of  the  cranial-nerve  palsies  which  may 

"  BeitrUg.  z.  path.  Anat.  u.  z.  aUgem.  Path.,  vol.  zx.  No.  11. 
^American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1899. 
"  Ibid.,  Nov.  1905. 
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be  present  in  syringunijelia  arc  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  This  was  the  case  in  the  above-mentioned  instances^  in  which 
both  external  recti  and  the  facial  nerve  were  diseased*  Iloffmann  sug- 
gests that  a  tiiniOT  situated  in  the  incdulla  oblongata,  which  may  be 
the  starting  point  of  a  9yringr>niyelie  cavity,  may  cauise  optic  neuritis. 
This  nndonhtedl}^  may  oecnr  and  it  is  probable  that  in  some  of  the 
cases  of  secondary  optic  atrophy  this!  niay  be  the  explanation. 

Primary  optic  atrophy  occurs  less  often  in  syringomyelia  than  in 
any  ntlier  spinal-cnrd  disease.  Maixner  (quoted  by  Schlesinger),  in 
thirty-tw^o  cases,  found  optic  atrophy  in  three.     In  one  case  under  my 


Fio.  2,— Cue  of  ffyrfn^myflia  wltli  optic  neuritis  and  bllateml  extemftl  rectus  pamlysis; 
abowing  position  off  head,    (Reported  uitti  Dr.  James  Thorin^ton.) 


observation  gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  disk  occurred  in  one  eye,  the 
other  fimdns  being  fairly  normal.  This  is  imnsiial,  for,  when  disturb- 
ances do  occur,  they  usually  involve  both  optic  iierves  equalh.  It  must 
he  reniembcredj  however,  that  fal>es  dorsalis  rarely  complicates  syringo- 
myelia, and  when  primary  optic  atrophy  is  present  this  disease  should 
be  excluded. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  findings  are  usually  negative.  The  disks  may 
be  pale,  but  always  in  their  whole  extent,  differing  from  the  temporal 
paling  so  often  seen  in  multiple  sclerosis.  The  fundi  in  two  of  my 
eases  were  gray  in  color.  Vision,  as  a  rule,  is  not  interfered  with,  but 
if  disturbances  occur,  both  eyes  are  equally  affected.     Neither  scotoma 
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nor  disturbances  of  light  and  culor  sense  have  lx»en  recorded  in  this 
disease. 

A  concentric  restriction  of  the  visual  fields,  especially  for  colors,  and 
parti  en  la  rly  for  green,  sometimes  occurs.  Schlc  singer  *"  collected  from 
the  literature  one  hun<]red  and  thirty  cases,  in  which  this  symptom  was 
present  in  tkirty-eight.  The  examinations  were  perimetric.  Of  these, 
twenty-four  had  no  symptoms  of  hysteria.  The  contraction  of  tlie  visual 
fields  was  not  severe,  and  consisted  in  a  peritiheral  defect,  especially  for 
green.  He  concludes  that  in  most  eases  nf  syringt*myelia  the  visual 
fields  are  norm  ah  that  the  contraction  of  the  fields  may  \m  due  lo  a 
concomitant  hysteria,  and  that  in  a  small  number  of  cases  of  syringo- 


FtB,  8.- 


i  of  syrliigomyeli*  with  optJo  neuritis,  showitiff  l&teral  curvnture. 
f  KG()ortc(l  wUh  Dr.  Jiunw*  Thorington  ) 


myelia  not  complicated  with  hysteria,  alterations  in  the  visual  fields 
may  occur. 

Other  authors,  however^  do  not  Ixdieve  that  in  an  uncomplicated  case 
with  negative  ophthalmoscopic  findings  visual  contractions  can  occur, 
and  ascril>e  these  symptoms  to  hysteria.  In  five  cases  under  my  ohser- 
vatinn,  in  which  a  perimetric  examination  was  nuide,  no  contraction  of 
the  visual  fields  was  noticed.  SeJilesinger  explains  the  contraction  by 
an  intracranial  complication,  probably  a  hydrocephalus.  If  this  is  so^ 
we  might  expect  that  these  symptoms  %vonld  vary  on  different  exami- 

"Die  Syringomyelia,  Leipzig  u.  Wicn.  ]002. 
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Eatioiis,  but  this  is  not  mentiuned.  In  the  eight  cases  recorded  by  Dejer- 
ine  and  Tuilant/^  who  were  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  restriction 
of  the  visual  fields,  an  examination  a  year  later  still  denoted  the  same 
condition. 

Paralysis  o!  Ocular  Muscles. — Sclilesinger,  in  a  study  of  tliree  hun- 
dred cases  from  the  literature,  found  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muaclea 
in  thirt^Mhree,  approximately  in  11  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  occurs 
less  often  than  in  multiple  sclerosis  and  tahes  dorsalis.  The  paralysia 
generally  eonics  on  early  in  the  disease  and  may  lie  transient,  but  later 


Fig,  4.— Case  of  ByringciTnyeHa  with  ptirtlal  ptosis  of  tight  opper  lid, 

in  the  disease  may  become  permanent.  These  transient  paralyses 
resemble  those  of  syphilis  and  tabes. 

The  abdncens  nerve  is  more  often  involved  than  the  other  cranial 
nen^es,  and  more  often  the  involvement  is  unihiteral.  The  oculomotor 
nerve  is  usually  only  partially  involved,  as  shown  by  a  ptosis.  This 
is  present  in  the  patient  whose  photograi)h  is  given.  The  ptosis  may 
be  slight  and  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  as  in  the  patient  in  the  photo- 
graph, in  whom  t!ie  ptosis  varied  considerably  on  successive  examina- 
tions. This  varialdlity  in  the  amount  of  paralysis,  as  shown  by  the 
abducens  nerve,  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  syringomyelia. 

The  ptosis  which  is  due  to  the  third  nerve  involvement  must  be 
differentiated  from  the  ptosis  due  to  s}"mpathetic  paralysis.     It  is  well 

»8emAine  Med.,  1801,  No.  6. 
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known  that  in  sympathetic  paralysis  all  of  the  symptoms  need  not  be 
present,  and  we  may  have  in  both  conditions  only  a  ptosis.  An  appli- 
cation of  cocaine  will,  in  sympathetic  paralysis,  not  dilate  the  pupil. 

If  the  syringomyelic  cavity  extends  high  up  into  the  pons,  we  may 
have  complete  chronic  external  ophthalmoplegia.  Retraction  of  the  ocu- 
lar muscles  appears  late  in  the  disease. 

A  direct  involvement  of  the  ocular  nuclei  or  of  their  intramedullary 
fibres  by  the  cavity  will  explain  the  ocular  palsies,  providing  there  are 
in  these  cases  some  other  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis.  If  they  are  not 
present,  an  internal  hydrocephalus  is  probably  the  cause.  The  tran- 
sient ocular  palsies  and  variability  of  the  ptosis  may  be  explained  by 
the  diflFerence  in  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  syringomyelic  cavity. 

According  to  Schlesinger,  nystagmus  and  nystagmoid  movements 
of  the  eyeball  in  syringomyelia  occur  in  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
Of  three  hundred  and  thirty  cases,  fourteen  had  true  nystagmus  and 
thirty-seven  nystagmoid  movements.  Schlesinger  states  that  the  nys- 
tagmus comes  on  early  in  the  disease,  but  it  may  be  a  late  manifestation. 
The  movements  may  be  horizontal,  vertical,  diagonal,  or  rotatory.  Dis- 
turbance of  vision  in  nystagmus  never  occurs,  but  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  fixing  object  was  said  to  be  fluctuating. 

The  nystagmoid  movements  are  far  more  common  than  those  of  true 
nystagmus.    They  are  obtained  only  on  lateral  deviation. 

The  cause  of  the  nystagmus  and  the  nystagmoid  movements  in  this 
disease  are  not  kno^vn,  but  various  theories  are  given.  Some  authors 
believe  that  they  are  an  accidental  complication  of  the  disease,  but  it 
may  be  argued  against  this  hypothesis  that  the  nystagmus  comes  on  as 
the  disease  appears.  Schlesinger  believes  that  it  is  due  to  the  pressure 
of  hydrocephalus,  while  other  authors  believe  that  it  is  congenital. 

In  the  different  diseases  in  which  nystagmus  is  a  symptom,  such  as 
Friedreich's  disease  and  in  syringomyelia,  a  congenital  anomaly  in  the 
formation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  thought  to  be  the  cause^ 
Multiple  sclerosis  also  is  believed  by  some  to  be  produced  in  the  same 
way.  In  these  diseases  the  symptoms  do  not  appear  until  some  con- 
tributory cause  starts  the  pathological  process.  Nystagmus  appears  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  syringomyelia,  in  the  cases 
in  which  nystagmus  occurs,  there  are  no  disturbances  of  vision,  accom- 
modation, or  in  the  pupillary  reflex,  this  arguing  against  an  acquired 
lesion.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  nystagmus  in 
these  diseases  is  some  congenital  maldevelopment,  and  that  this  symp- 
tom does  not  appear  until  the  symptoms  of  involvement  of  the  rest  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  present  themselves. 
37 
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PmpSOmry  SjfmpUmu, — ^Tbe  pnpib  in  syringDinjelia  an  i 
Mlbtted,  but  mjosb  and  differenoes  in  the  aiae  of  the  popQa  i 
oetnr.  In  two  hundred  eases  studied  bv  Sdilesinger  pfapiDaiy 
enees  were  found  in  twentr-four.  The  pupillaiy  li^t  leAez  is  not 
often  absent,  and  vet  a  number  of  sudi  cases  have  been  veoocded.  Dqer- 
ine  and  Mirallie  record  an  instance  where  the  li^t  reflex  i 
one  side  only.  It  mav  be  assumed  that  when  the  pupillaiy  fi^t 
is  disturbed  or  absent,  we  mav  have  an  aooompanving  tabes  or  j 
paresis. 

Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  may  be  caused  by  a  cavity  in  dbe  ] 
portion  of  the  cervical  cord.  Sympathetic  symptoms  are  general^  i 
lateral,  but  may  be  bilateral  Such  symptoms  are  narrowii^  of  Aq 
palpebral  fissure,  myosis,  enophthalmos,  and  disturbances  of  tibe  aeero- 
tions.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  have  all  of  these  symptoms  in  aympaflietip 
paralysis,  and  we  may  have  only  myosis  with  ptosis  witfaont  invotfanent 
of  the  secretoiy  functions.  These  symptoms  are  caused  by  the  in- 
volvement of  the  sympathetic  fibres  which  ascend  in  dbe  spinal  end 
from  the  ciliospinal  centre  in  the  first  dorsal  segment  to  tibe 
oblongata. 

Involvement  of  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Nerves. — ^The 
sensory  portion  of  the  trigeminus  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in 
syringomyelia.  This  is  first  manifested  by  parssthetic  jheamaoauk^  latsr 
by  pains,  and  finally  by  ansesthesia.  A  disturbance  in  the  secretion  of 
tears  and  of  saliva  has  been  noted  in  a  few  instances.  The  secretion  of 
tears  is  sometimes  increased  and  appears  on  laugliing  or  on  irritation 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  on  the  side  opposite  the  anaesthesia. 
The  corneal  and  lachrj'mal  reflexes  are  lost.  Trophic  disturbances  are 
uncommon.  This  may  be  due  to  an  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  trigemi* 
nus,  but  even  in  total  paralysis  troj»hic  disturl>ances  may  not  occur. 
This  is  probably  due  to  tlie  nature  of  the  lesion,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  an  irritative  condition,  either  in  the  pons  or  in  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  may  produce  a  keratitis.  According  to  Gowers,**  a  greater 
irritation  is  necessary  to  produce  a  corneal  ulcer  if  the  lesion  involves 
the  fifth-nerve  fibres  within  the  pons  or  the  sensory  root  than  if  the 
lesion  is  at  or  in  front  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

The  facial  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in  syringomyelia.  The 
paralysis  may  be  transitory.  All  or  only  part  of  the  nerve  may  be 
diseased.  If  the  upi>er  portion  is  much  involved,  it  causes  a  lagoph- 
thalmos. 

"  Difjeaseri  of  the  Nervous  System,  vol.  ii.  217. 
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THE   RELATION   OF   OCULAR   SYMPTOMS   TO 
SPINAL-CORD  DISEASES. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  considered  the  various  ocular  dis- 
turbances occurring  in  conjunction  with  certain  spinal-cord  diseases, 
such  as  primary  lateral  sclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  postero- 
lateral sclerosis,  and  the  subacute  combined  system  degenerations  which 
sometimes  complicate  pernicious  anaemia.  Primary  ascending  unilateral 
paralysis  will  also  be  considered  in  this  connection.  As  a  rule,  ocular 
changes  are  rare,  but  optic-nerve  atrophy  has  been  recorded  in  all  of  these 
diseases,  as  well  as  pupillarj^  phenomena. 

To  understand  the  relation  of  the  optic-nerve  atrophy  to  the  various 
spinal-cord  diseases,  we  must  first  clearly  understand  the  nature  of 
these  spinal  cord  affections.  The  belief  is  gradually  gaining  ground  that 
such  diseases  as  primary  lateral  sclerosis  and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
are  due  to  a  defect  of  vital  endurance,  or,  as  Gowers  has  recently  termed 
it,  to  an  "  abiotrophy."  Both  of  these  diseases  come  on,  as  a  rule,  early 
in  life.  The  optic  nerve  atrophy  appears  simultaneously  with  the  spinal- 
cord  symptoms,  and  both  manifestations  are  uniformly  progressive.  We 
are  led  to  believe,  therefore,  that  we  have  in  the  optic-nerve  atrophy  the 
same  primary  cause — a  lack  of  vital  endurance.  It  is  difiicult  to  ex- 
plain, however,  why  the  optic  nerve  or  certain  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord 
should  be  picked  out  for  degeneration. 

Lack  of  vital  endurance  may  be  manifested  late  in  life,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  such  diseases  as  paralysis  agitans.  It  is  possible  that  this 
explains  the  unilateral  slowly  progressive  ascending  paralysis  described 
by  Charles  K.  Mills. 

Such  degenerations  as  are  due  to  pernicious  anaemia  are  undoubtedly 
toxic  in  origin.  The  poison  which  is  generated  by  the  disease  circulates 
in  the  blood  and  acts  upon  the  nervous  structures.  It  may  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  resisting  power  that  the  spinal  cord  and  the  optic  nerves  are 
affected. 

Tabes  dorsalis  is  also  a  disease  which  is  produced  by  a  toxin,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  posterolateral  sclerosis,  which  comes  on  late  in 
life,  is  due  to  a  similar  cause^ — a  syphilitic  toxin — and  that  the  cause  of 
the  optic-nerve  atrophy  in  the  two  affections  can  be  similarly  explained. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  diseases  just  mentioned,  the  optic-nerve 
atrophy  is  progressive,  and  that  return  of  function  does  not  occur.  Oph- 
thalmoscopically,  we  find  a  gray  degeneration  of  the  disk.  The  retina, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  affected.  There  is  usually  a  peripheral  restriction  of 
the  fields,  and  there  may  be  a  central  scotoma. 
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Tlio  pupillary  phenomena  are  attributed  to  tlie  disturbance  of  tbe 
Mnr{«al  aynipathetic.    This  will  be  later  fnUy  discussed. 

PRIMARY   DEGENERATION  OP  THE  PyRAMIDAL  TRACTS 
(PRIMARY  LATERAL  SCLEROSIS). 

In  thU  affection  both  pTramidal  tracts  are  di^^a^d,  the  nerve  eella 
\u  tint  aiitorior  bonis  of  the  spinal  cord  being  nommi.  Botb  lower  limba 
«r«  iiNunlly  involved^  and  we  have  the  weU-knoi^^  piettire  of  kteml 
m\»fmU,  'I'bo  lindw  aro  weak  and  verj-  spastic.  All  tin*  tcinlon  reflese 
l^fu  iiMTfittMHl,  and  walking  is  usually  impossible  because  of  the ' 
Mid  Ihct  «N>nrracturt'8,  There  is  no  atrophy  of  the  musdes.  As  tte 
A\m^m^  pr«»Kn«iim«Hy  the  upper  limbs  become  involved  similaxfy  to  tihe 

An  a  rulo,  \\wx%>  are  no  eye  aymptoms;  but,  raidy,  opde  atrapiij 
similar  iu  uhuraotor  to  that  seen  in  tabes  is  observed.  Qowers  mcntieps 
a  mm  of  MpaHtio  paraph'gia  in  a  boy  of  twenty,  who,  besides  the  spiiial* 
oord  HVMipltiuiM,  had  a  gradually  developing  primary  optic  atreplij. 
Thu  MtMiil^v  tif  vinittn  was  rtnluced  to  one-tenth.  The  fields  proaontod  a 
|Htri|»iiitrul  ntrii riol ion,  Thort'  was  a  well-marked  central  scotoma  for  nd 
himI  grititn,  uliioh  wuh  irrt'gular  in  outline,  but  extended  to  an 
i4  mIhmii  Inn  ilt^K^H'i^  f^^iit  the  fixing^point,  and,  in  one  eye,  to 
dug  num. 

'I  hit  ilitKitimrution  in  tho  pyramidal  tracts  and  in  the  optio 
wub  biiiHiliiiiiKiMiri  w\\\\  pn^n»ssiYo  in  oharacter,  and  argued  for  the 
mMoIIi-  iiuliiin  III'  iIh'  tliNniM\  Airaiiu  tho  ovo  symptonis  were  similar  to 
ihuRi:  m:i  h  III  III!  ni'tlinai'v  iitn^phy  of  sjunal  origin.  Optic  neuritis  is 
.•-iiiil  III  liiiu:  Hi'tMirrtuI  in  fho  roiirso  oi  latonil  solorosis,  but  an  examina- 
liuii  nl  till-,  ini'nriliul  ruM's  fails  to  show  olrarly  such  an  occurrence. 

AMYO  IKOPUIC    LATERAL  SCLEROSIS. 

\\\  ihin  Inrm  til'  |.riniju'\  ilisoa^o  of  ilio  niott>r  system  there  is,  in 
UtUlitidh  In  iho  rlihirni  |»iiM\n-o  of  iaionil  solorosis  just  described,  an 
atniphy  nl'  tho  iuum-Io-  of  iljo  atTo/to.l  limh-.  This  is  caused  by  the 
mvolvouiout  of  tho  luTNooolU  y^i  \W  xxwwvwv  horns  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Tho  ilisoa>o  i>  |uoiiro'^>lM\  anil  tinally  involvos  tho  different  nuclei  in 
tho  niothilla  ohioniiata  an^l  pons,  i^ivinjr,  U^sivU^s  tho  spastic  symptoms, 
hulhar  phononiona,  muIi  a>*  »litliouli\  in  s|HHvh  and  deglutition,  drib- 
Ming  of  saliva,  atl^»JOly  of  tho  iotig\u\  litnhs,  and  face,  and  fibrillary 
twitching  of  tho  part>  invol\o*l. 

If  tho  disoaso  is  liniitoil  to  tho  spitial  oord,  oyo  s\Tuptoms  are 
rare.    AMion  tho  hulh  U^vMnos  involvotl,  thoix^  ntav  lie  anv  of  the  ocular 
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phenomena  common  in  bulbar  palsy,  which  will  be  described  in  another 
chapter. 

Irregularity  of  the  pupils,  with  partial  or  total  loss  of  reaction  to 
light,  and  optic  atrophy  have  been  described.  The  pupillary  phenomena 
are  explained  by  the  sympathetic  involvement;  while  the  optic-nferve 
atrophy  is  similar  to  that  seen  in  other  primary  degenerations  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts.  Spiller  mentions  a  weakness  of  one  external  rectus 
muscle  in  one  instance. 

PROGRESSIVE   ASCENDING   UNILATERAL   PARALYSIS. 

This  disease,  which  has  only  recently  been  described  by  Mills,  is 
a  form  of  primary  degeneration  of  one  pyramidal  tract,  ascending  in 
character.  A  lower  or  an  upper  limb  is  first  affected;  then,  in  the 
course  of  some  time  (in  the  original  case,  eighteen  months),  the  other 
limb  is  involved,  giving  the  picture  of  a  hemiplegia.  A  weakness  of 
the  lower  distribution  of  the  face  is  also  present.  The  affected  limbs 
are  weak  and  spastic,  and  the  reflexes  are  increased. 

In  a  case  subsequently  described  by  Spiller,  in  which  the  eye  exami- 
nation was  made  by  Dr.  Hansell,  the  report  was  as  follows : 

Bight  Eye. — Media,  clear;  fundus,  normal.  A  myopia  of  3  D. 
exists. 

Left  Eye. — Media,  clear ;  arteries,  small ;  veins,  normal.  The  edges 
of  the  disk  are  distinct.  The  nerve-head  is  white,  the  atrophy  probably 
being  spinal  in  origin.     There  is  no  indication  of  previous  neutritis. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  tins  case  the  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  corresponded  with  the  primary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  of  the  same  side,  both  being  on  the  left ;  whereas  the  other  optic 
nerve  was  normal. 

POSTEROLATERAL  SCLEROSIS. 

In  this  combined  system  disease  there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  pos- 
terior and  lateral  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  Besides  the  increase  of  the 
reflexes,  the  spastic  condition,  and  the  weakness  of  the  limbs  that  are 
common  in  lateral  sclerosis,  there  is  a  spastic-ataxic  gait,  incoordination 
of  the  limbs,  disturbance  of  sensation  for  touch  and  pain,  especially  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  front  of  the  tibia,  and  on  the  chest  as  is  common 
in  tabes,  and  a  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum. 

Ocular  Symptoms. — Rigidity  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  unusual,  but 
Gowers  ^^  has  observed  it  in  two  or  three  cases.    In  one  instance,  accom- 
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,  die  Ii|^  reacdoB  hamg  iwil  It  wmj  be  said  tliat 
pifoSaij  rfcangr*  oemr  in  die  emses  in  wUA  srplulitie  iDf^tion 
pRsnL  Opdmenne  atn^jr  is  me,  aldio^i  it  lus  been  obaarved  in 
M  iem  cestt.  Usa^j  diere  is  no  invokement  of  die  esctnocolar  mnadei^ 
n3dK«^  njsUigmns  has  been  iccoideiL 

I  JMre  had  under  wx  eaie  a  man  about  diiitr  jean  of  age^  idio^ 
Icadcs  die  srmptonis  of  posteiolareral  selero^is.  showed,  one  year  after 
die  tjfgimiing  of  diese  STmptoms.  the  following  eve  {Jbenomena: 

The  pnpils  were  diree  miliimerres  in  width.  The  direct  and  eon- 
•ensoal  reactions  were  normaL  There  was  incipient  optic-nerve  atrofihy. 
Boch  optic  nenres  were  o^nspicnonslv  pallid  and  slishtlr  excavated.  No 
prjfis  fnndns  changes  were  observed  in  the  retina  or  the  choroid.  On 
hueral  deviation  to  the  right  or  the  left*  decided  nystagmoid  movementa 
were  observed.    The  e^camination  was  made  bv  Dr.  £.  A.  Sinmway. 

It  is  possible  that  true  nystagmus  does  not  oeenr  in  this  diweaae^ 
bot  we  have  what  may  be  called  nystagmoid  movements,  if  vre  chooae 
to  make  such  a  distinction.  In  nystagmus  the  movements  may  be  in 
any  direction  and  to  either  side  of  the  fixing  point,  whereaa  in  nyataff- 
moid  movements  the  oscillations  of  the  eyeball  are  always  horiaontal 
and  are  obtained  only  on  lateral  deviation. 

SPINAL-CORD  SYMPTOMS  IN  PERNICIOUS  ANJEMIA. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  may  have  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  due  to 

any  chronic  anu-niic  coinlition,  aiul  this  ha?  Vfceii  especially  well  reoog- 
liized  in  [<rniicions  aiut^mia.  Spinal  svmpt'Mn?  nuiy  appear  even  before 
the  \At)(A-<'.*}\u\\  imlieates  the  disease,  hut  as  a  rule  they  are  mani- 
fc-*tc«i  af*r-r  ^he  iJi^ase  has  well  aJvaneetl,  or  thov  may  come  on  simul- 
tanooii-!y. 

Pathol^jrieally,  there  is  a  vHlTiise  Jegenerati«m  of  the  posterior  and 
lateral  colunins,  l»ut  the  degi^neratiou  is  not  liniiteJ  to  these  tracts^  and 
extends  U;yonJ  these  areas  t«»  the  anterior  j>art  of  the  cord.  The  process 
is  uniform  and  involves  symmetrical  areas. 

liesides  the  usual  symptoms  i)f  i>ernicious  anaemia,  as  weakneas,  de- 
bility, and  reduction  in  the  amount  of  hannoglobin  and  in  the  red  and 
white  bloo<l-cells,  the  disease  usually  liegins  by  a  feeling  of  numbness, 
or  a  pins-and-needles  sensation  in  the  legs,  followed  by  weakness  and 
spasticity.  The  reflexes  are  increased ;  in  a  short  time  tlie  upper  limbs 
become  similarly  involved,  and  we  have,  besides,  a  considerable  ataxia 
of  all  the  limbs  and  a  disturbance  of  the  bladder  and  rectal  functions. 
Later  there  may  1x3  complete  loss  of  sensation,  a  flaccid  condition  may 
succeed  the  spasticity,  and  all  the  reflexes  may  Ix?  lost. 
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Ocular  Symptoms, — Eye  symptoms  are  rare.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  affection  the  pupils  have  been  found  unequal,  and  in  one  instance 
there  was  a  slight  bilateral  ptosis  and  a  marked  myosis  due  to  sym- 
pathetic involveiiient.  In  a  few  instances  reflex  iridoplegia  has  been 
reported.  Xystagnms  has  also  been  observed.  Optic-nerve  atrophy  is 
extremely  rare,  only  a  few  cases  being  on  record. 

I  have  under  my  observation  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind.  The 
patient,  a  man  of  42,  without  any  previous  ailment,  suddenly  had  a 
gastric  hemorrhage.  The  following  day  he  began  to  lose  sight  in  both 
eyes,  and  in  a  week  he  was  completely  blind,  in  which  condition  he  has 
remained.  lie  did  not  experience  any  weakness  in  his  limbs  until  one 
day  after  sight  was  completely  lost,  from  which  time  he  gradually 
developed  the  typical  spinal  symptoms  of  the  affection.  The  blood- 
count  showed  the  usual  changes  of  pernicious  ancemia. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination,  by  Dr.  de  Schweinitz,  made  four 
days  after  the  blindness  became  complete  showed  a  double  optic  neuritis. 
The  pupils  were  dilated  and  were  irresponsive.  There  was  shrinking 
of  the  retinal  arteries  and  overfilling  of  the  veins,  and  there  was  some 
oedema  of  the  nerve-head  and  surrounding  area. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  evident  low-grade  optic  neuritis  which  was 
present  in  this  case,  as  sho^vn  by  the  examination,  and  the  relation  it 
bore  to  the  sudden  loss  of  vision.  A  gastric  hemorrhage  may  bring  on 
an  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  cause  blindness  in  a  few  hours,  but  it 
will  not  produce  optic  neuritis.  Most  probably  there  was  a  low-grade 
optic  neuritis  present  before  the  hemorrhage  came  on,  but  this  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  vision,  and  the  sudden  loss  of  blood  brought  on 
the  rapi<l  amaurosis.  Optic  neuritis  in  the  course  of  pernicious  anaemia 
may  occur,  but  it  usually  gives  a  picture  of  an  albuminuric  retinitis, 
and  the  low-grade  optic  neuritis  may  have  been  a  preliminary  stage  of 
the  affection.  Ophthalmoscopical  examination  at  the  present,  ten 
months  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  shows  a  typical  post-neuritie 
atrophy.    There  are  also  nystagmoid  movements  on  lateral  deviation. 

INJURIES   OF   THE   SPINAL  CORD. 

Injuries  to  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  are  by  no  means  rare. 
Fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  vertebra?  are  the  most  common  cause. 
Dislocation  of  the  vertebrae  is  most  frequent  in  the  cervical  region,  be- 
tween the  atlas  and  axis  and  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. The  spinal  cord  may  be  injured  although  the  vertebrae  are  not 
at  all  harmed.  There  may  be  at  the  moment  of  injury  a  sudden  torsion 
of  the  cord,  which  may  produce  a  hemorrhage,  or  a  softening,  or  both. 
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Usually  the  hcniorrhagf,  f»r  liaTiiatoiiiyi'lia,  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
spinal  conl.  I)inr<-t  pressure  causes  softening  of  the  affected  parts,  and 
there  may  lie  also  hemorrhages  and  areas  of  !v»ftening  either  above  or 
Ijelow  the  jKiint  of  greatest  pressure.  Gunsh(»t  injuries  or  stab  wounds 
are  not  unusual.  The  spinal  cord  may  lie  directly  injured  or  there 
may  1)C  a  resulting  hemorrhage  and  softening  from  injury  to  the 
vertehne. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produre*!  will  dei)ond  entirely  upon  the 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  involved.  If  rhrrc  is  ji  fracture  or  dislocation, 
there  is  usually  a  deformity  of  that  pan,  accnuipanicMl  hy  rigidity  of  the 
hack  and  nctck,  ami  pain  on  movcmrnt.  All  of  the  limbs  are  paralyzed 
if  the  injury  is  above  the  rervicid  enlargement ;  if  l»elo\v  this  part,  only 
the  lower  limhs  are  paretic.  The  n-tlexes  are  at  first  lost,  and  later 
becronje  increased.  The  rectal  ami  hladiler  functions  are  disturbed,  and 
sensation  is  lost,  depending  upon  the  area  of  the  cord  destroyed.  The 
symi)toms  of  traumatic  myelitis  are  identical,  except  that  we  have  no 
dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  vertehne  In  central  luematomyelia  the 
same  picture  is  pres(Mite<l,  and  wr  may  have,  besides,  the  syringomyelic 
disturbance?  of  sensation,  an<l  the  [lain  may  ho,  excessive. 

We  shall  here  also  consider  such  other  diseases  which  produce  symp- 
toms of  compression  or  tlisturbance  of  the  function  of  the  spinal  cord, 
because  the  ocuhir  phenomena  are  identical.  Such  diseases  are  tumors 
of  tlj(^  vertcfbra'  juid  of  the  spinal  <-ord,  iuieurisiii  of  the  aorta,  caries, 
carcinoma  of  the  vertebne  and  the  meninges,  and  pachymeningitis  cervi- 
calis  liypertro]iliicn. 

Tumors  of  the  vertebric  ai'e  far  more  cnnnnon  than  tumors  of  the 
meninges  or  of  the  sub-taiice  of  the  cc»i'd.  Wliether  the  tumor  is  cxtra- 
nie<lullarv  or  iiitraine<hillarv,  tlie  symptoins  are  usually  identical,  and 
dejK'iid  upon  the  jiarl  of  ilie  cnnl  invtjjved.  The  ]iain  in  these  cases  is 
.sharper  and  more  jxTsi^teiit  than  in  any  <»tlier  spinal  disease,  and  its 
location  depends  upon  llie  part  of  llie  ImmIv  supplied  by  the  involved 
sjiinal  segnient  or  s|)inal  n»oi. 

.\n  epMling  aneni'i-^ni  nf  ihe  descending  aorta,  caries  of  the  vertebrae, 
carcinoma  <d'  tlie  vei'tcbra*  an<l  of  the  meninges,  and  pachymeningitis 
will  give  symptoms  (d'  pressure  u[M)n  the  spinal  cor<l,  de])ending  upon 
the  part,  involved,  and,  as  these  symjitoms  in  the  main  resemble  each 
other,  we  will  not.  <-(»nsider  each  sejiarately.  The  differential  diagnosis 
can  1h'  H'adily  ma<le  in  mo-^t  instances  by  the  concomilant  symjitoms. 

Ocular  >'y///y//o///.s-.-  "There  is  no  subject  on  which  we  have  less 
accurate  informal  ion  than  ilie  ocular  sym[»(<nns  accom])anying  injuries 
of  the  spinal  cord.     Most  of  the  literature  consists  of  a  repetition  of 
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statements  made  by  a  few  authors,  and  these  are  by  no  means  definite. 
Considerable  confusions  exists,  partly  because  the  ocular  symptoms  fol- 
lowing an  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  are  confused  with  the  ocular  mani- 
festations due  to  a  hysterical  or  neurasthenic  condition  following  trauma 
of  the  spine,  the  so-called  traumatic  neurosis. 

In  the  latter  condition  we  may  have  dimness  of  vision,  pain  in  the 
head  and  eyes,  reversion  of  the  color-fields,  and  a  concentric  diminution 
of  the  fields  of  vision,  and  any  of  the  hysterical  phenomena  accom- 
panying the  disease.  This  subject  will  be  fully  discussed  in  another 
chapter. 

The  ocular  phenomena,  when  they  follow  a  true  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  first,  changes  in  the  optic  nerve ; 
second,  sympathetic  phenomena ;  and,  third,  pupillary  changes.  These 
will  be  discussed  in  order. 

Symptoms  of  Involvement  of  the  Optic-Nerve. — Clifford  AUbutt,^® 
in  1870,  first  called  attention  to  the  changes  in  the  fundus  oculi  in 
injuries  to  the  spinal  cord.  This  author  stated  that  these  phenomena, 
which  consisted  in  a  slight  haziness  of  the  disk  and  a  distention  of  the 
retinal  veins,  did  not  occur  except  in  chronic  cases,  and  only  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  that  the  higher  the  lesion  the  more 
likely  are  these  symptoms  to  occur.  These  findings  are  somewhat  at 
variance  with  later  reports.  Thorburn  recorded  three  cases  of  injury  to 
the  cervical  cord  with  ophthalmoscopical  changes,  but  in  his  cases  the 
symptoms  appeared  in  the  acute  and  not  in  the  chronic  cases.  Taylor 
and  Collier  ^^  record  two  cases  of  fracture  and  dislocation.  In  one 
case  there  was  a  definite  optic  neuritis  in  one  eye,  apparently  caused  by 
a  piece  of  bone  pressing  u])on  the  lower  cervical  cord.  When  this  was 
removed  the  neuritis  rapidly  disappeared. 

The  early  report  of  Allbutt  is  by  no  means  definite,  as  we  are  not 
told  how  often  and  when  the  eye  examinations  were  made.  Again, 
our  knowledge  at  that  early  period,  1870,  was  by  no  means  as  definite 
as  it  is  at  present,  and  we  doubt  somewlrat  the  statement  that  changes 
in  the  fundus  occur  only  in  chronic  cases. 

It  is  probable  that  at  times  changes  in  \\\q  disk  occur,  but  tliese  are 
mild  and  temporary,  and,  therefore,  frequent  and  early  ophthalmo- 
scopical examinations  are  necessary  to  detect  the  condition.  Similar 
changes  have  been  described  in  rare  instances  in  tumors  of  the  cervical 
cord,  as  in  a  case  of  Taylor  and  Collier,  of  an  extramedullary  myxoma 
comprising  the  third  cervical  segment.     Here  there  was  a  double  optic 

"The  Lancet,  Jan.  15,  1870.  "Brain,  1901. 
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neuritis*  In  caries  of  the  cen^ical  vertebra*  we  may  have  slight  changes 
in  the  fundus,  but  in  the  cases  where  there  is  a  definite  optic  neuritis 
an  intracranial  tubercle  probably  is  the  cause. 

It  is  curious  that  no  ocular  disturbances  occur  in  any  case  in  which 
the  lesion  is  below  the  second  dorsal  segment,  A  few  cases  are  on  record 
where  lesions  telow  this  area  produced  changes  in  the  fundus,  but  a 
closer  examination  always  shower!  involvement  of  the  cervical  corch 
We  are  led,  therefore^  to  Udieve  that  in  some  cases  of  injury  to  tlie 
spinal  cord  we  may  liavo  a  low-grade  optic  neuritis,  and  that  this  only 
occurs  if  the  cervical  cord  is  involved.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this. 
We  have  seen  that  optic  neuritis  occurs  in  conjunction  with  myelitis, 
and  this  has  Ik^cu  ex|daincd  by  a  similar  pathological  lesion  in  the  optic 
nerve  and  in  tiie  spinal  cord  due  to  the  same  cause.  But  here  we  have  a 
traumatic  myelitis  of  the  nervical  cord,  as  a  result  of  wbicli  there  are  at 
times  mild  and  sometimes  definite  changes  in  the  optic  nerve.  This  is 
further  shown  in  the  instances  in  which  unilateral  compression  of  the 
cervical  cord  produced  unilateral  changes  in  tlie  fundus, 

Wliarton  Jones  explained  this  relation  by  a  sympatlietic  involve- 
ment; but  this  is  not  corri^ct,  because  in  lesion  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic we  do  not  have  optic  neuritis.  At  present  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion can  be  offered ;  further  study — especially  more  accurate  and  fre- 
quent ophthalmoscopic  examinations  in  everj"  ease  of  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  experimental  lesions  on  lower  animals — is  necessary 
to  solve  tills  interesting  problem. 

St/ntploms  of  Sijnipafhcf'u'  Inrulrcmeni, — The  cervical  sympathetic 
is  quite  fretpieutly  iuvolved  in  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  syuipathetic  sys- 
tem is  by  no  means  exact.  Through  experimental  lesions  upon  lower 
aniuuils  by  Budge  anil  others  and  by  clinical  experience,  we  know  that 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  dorsal  cord 
there  is  a  so-called  ciliospinal  centre.'  This  area  has  been  more  accu- 
rately localized  in  the  eighth*  cervical,  and  esi^ecially  in  the  first  dorsal 
segment.  TIjc  anterior  rofAii  of  the  first  dorsal  segment  seem  to  contain 
tlie  oculopupillary  fibres.  This  has  never  been  Ixvtter  demonstrated  tlian 
by  Opi>euheim,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  stimulating  with  an  electric 
current  the  exposed  anterior  roots  of  the  first  dorsal  segment  in  a  case 
of  gunshot  injury  to  the  spine,  Oculo]>upillary  sAinptoms  were  present 
on  stimulating  these  roots,  while  stimulation  of  the  roots  lielow  had  no 
iieh  result.    The  eighth  cenncal  root  was  not  exposed. 

The  classical  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
are  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  widening  of  the  jmlpehral  angle,  a  slight 
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exophthalmos,  delayed  descent  of  the  upper  lid  on  looking  downwards, 
paleness  of  the  face,  and  increase  of  the  sweat  secretion.  Paralysis  of 
the  cen'ical  sympathetic  produces  a  small  pnpil»  narrowing  of  the  pal- 
jx^bral  angle,  a  slight  enophthahiins,  a  warmth  or  coldness  of  tlie  face, 
and  h}^x'ri<!rosis  or  anidrosis.  Intraocular  tension  is  somewhat 
diminiahed* 


Fio.  6,— Gate  of  bemorrhage  or  tmumatlc  myelitis  In  the  left  el^fhth  eervicaJ  imd  flrpt  dDrael  teg- 
mentit,  causing  Bmwn-St''quartl  symptOHW,  with  svmtiathotic  rumhiili  of  the  left  miflf,  narTOwlng  of 
pupil,  narrowing  of  palpebral  flHHure.  rctracUon  of  eyeball  and  paralysis  of  the  Mt  Imrid  and  fore- 
tktm.  The  iiliDtogniph  sliowa  tho  patlent'i  inability  to  firmly  close  Ihc  left  hand*  (Case  ol  Dr.  \\\  G. 
gpiller,  Polyclinic  Hospital.) 

We,  however,  rarely  see  all  of  these  symptoms  in  n  lesion  of  the 
sympathetic.  This  is  partially  explained  hy  tlie  different  centres  in 
the  spinal  cord  for  the  oculopupillary  and  the  vasomotor^  trophic,  and 
secretory  functiuns.  C.  Bernard  demonstrated  in  lower  animals  that 
by  cutting  the  first  dorsal  roots  ocuhipupillary  phenomena  only  were 
produced,  while  cutting  the  sympathetic  fihres  coming  from  the  second 
to  tlie  fourth  thoracic  vertehnu,  produced  vasomotor  symptoms.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  the  vasomotor  fihres  are  transmitted  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  dorsal  roots,  inclusive. 

Oppenheim*s  case  is  proof  of  this,  for  there  were  no  vasomotor  symp- 
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toiiis  oil  irritating  the  iirst  dorsal  roots.  Kraiis  '^  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  only  wulopupiUarv  symptoms  if  the  spinal  cord  is  principally 
aflFected,  but  if  vasomotor  symptoms  predominate,  the  rami  communi- 
eantes  of  the  sympathetic  are  more  involvc<l. 

The  ()culopiij)inary  iihres  leave  the  eiliospinal  eentre  by  means  of 
the  rami  eommunicantes  of  the  first  dorsal  rr>ot  and  join  the  inferior 
ec»rvical  symjiathetie  <^an«rlion.  Here  these  iihres  are  joined  by  the  vaso- 
motor fibres  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  thoracic  segments,  inchisive. 
By  means  of  the  cerebral  sympathetic,  tliese  fibres  enter  the  orbit  and 
innervate  the  dilator  pupilhc,  the  non-striped  jiart  of  the  levator  palpe- 
bne  sii])erioris,  the  orbital  muscle  of  il tiller,  and  a  small  bundle  of  non- 
stripped  muscle  which  lies  behind  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  bridges 
across  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure  at  the  back  of  the  orbit. 

In  the  majority  <jf  instances,  the  only  sympathetic  phenomena  ob- 
served in  traumatic  lesions  of  tlie  cvrvical  cord  are  a  myosis,  and  some- 
times a  narrowing  of  tli<»  paljH'bral  fissure.  Tbese  symptoms  are  not 
only  j)roduced  if  the  loitni  is  in  the  eiglith  cervical  and  first  dorsal  seg- 
ments, but  as  well  if  the  lesion  is  higlier.  We  d<»  not  know  the  course  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cervical  sy mpatluMic  in  tbe  upper  cervical  cord,  bulb  and 
the  l»raiii,  but  it  is  ])rol>able,  as  Koclier  ^•'  thought,  thut  these  fibres  run 
together  in  the  eighth  c<'rvical  segment  and  then  diverge  in  their  course 
cereljrahvards.  Tln-refni-e,  a  lesion  above  the  eighth  cervical  segment 
w<»uld  produce  only  parlial  syinj)tonis,  as  myosis  an<l  ptosis,  because 
only  a  number  of  tlu.'  sy nipatlietic  i\\n'v<  would  be  invc^lved.  A  lesion 
limited  t(»  one  side  <'f  tbe  cord  will  prcdnce  unihiteral  sympatlietic 
syniptc.Jins. 

(lunsbot  injuries  <•!'  tlir  cervical  sy injtatht'lic  -«»nieTiines  occur.  In 
most  of  tbese  instances  ilic  >vinptoni-  pr<"ln<'ef|  are  iliose  of  paralysis 
of  tbe  >vnipatbetic  ac<'n!iipanici|  jiy  va.-nnn»tor  pbenoinenn.  Tumors  of 
tbe  substance  <»!:'  llie  cervical  cord  itself,  and  cxlranietlullary  tumors 
])ressing  upon  tbe  cord  or  upon  tlu'  rami  foninmnicantes  may  produce 
synipalbelic  ]>benon!ena.  (irowtbs  <»f  tbe  inlands  cf  the  neck,  intra- 
tbora<Mc  tunior^.  especially  tliose  df  the  njiper  jmsterior  mediastinum, 
and  aneurisms  of  ibe  descendin;!  aorta,  subclavian,  conunou  carotid  and 
vertel)rnl  arteries  liave  also  been  known  t<»  pr<wluce  symptoms  of  syni- 
Ijathetic  involvement,  but  tbe-e  instances  nvo  rare. 

Pupillary  Changes. —  In  a  nundi(.'r  of  in>tinices  of  injury  to  the  upper 
cervical  cord  tbe  pupils  have  lu-en  found  irresponsive  to  light,  while  the 
reaction  to  accommodation  and  convergence  was  n<»rnial.     Tbe  study  of 
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the  cause  of  reflex  iridoplegia  has  very  recently  taken  on  an  additional 
interest,  because  of  the  experiments  of  Bach  and  Meyer.^  While  their 
conclusions  have  been  based  upon  experiments  on  lower  animals,  and  as 
yet  clinical  evidence  has  not  substantiated  their  investigations,  still, 
considering  our  meagre  knowledge  of  the  subject,  such  an  important 
contribution  should  be  carefully  considered. 

These  authors  believe  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
the  lowest  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  near  the  median  line, 
there  is  an  inhibition  centre  for  the  light  reflex,  and  an  inhibitory  centre 
for  pupillodilation.  Irritation  of  this  part  always  produced  pupillary 
rigidity  and  myosis.  A  right-sided  irritation  produced  reflex  iridoplegia 
upon  the  left  side.  Bach  also  explained  the  myosis  which  always  accom- 
panied the  reflex  iridoj)legia  by  a  more  powerful  action  of  the  sphincter 
over  the  weaker  dilator  pupilla*,  assuming  that  the  irritation  of  the 
inhibitory  light  reflex  centre  had  aborted  all  other  irritation  in  the 
pupil,  placing  it  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest. 

In  a  series  of  cases  of  tabes  and  general  paresis  Reichardt  ^^  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  reflex  iridoplegia  occurring  in  these  diseases,  and  also 
in  cases  of  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
in  tumors  of  that  region,  are  dependent  upon  the  lesion  in  the  spinal 
cord.  He  examined  cases  with  and  without  failure  of  the  light  reflexes, 
and  in  every  instance  where  there  was  pupillary  rigidity  he  found  a 
degeneration  of  the  endogenous  fibres,  especially  of  the  second  and  third 
cervical  segments,  in  the  area  between  the  posterior  commissure  and  the 
ventral  part  of  the  column  of  Goll,  the  so-called  'Bechterew's  inter- 
mediate zone. 

Reichardt  assumes  that  there  are  four  pupillary  centres  in  the  cervi- 
cal cord:  First,  Budge's  centre,  the  so-called  ciliospinal  centre  in  the 
lower  cervical  cord ;  second,  a  pupillodihitor  centre  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cer\'ieal  cord ;  third,  an  inhibition  centre  for  the  light  reflex ; 
and  fourth,  a  centre  for  dilation  of  tlie  j)upil  by  irritation  of  the  skin 
covering  the  ccrviciil  region  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  segments. 
Reichardt  evidently  necepts  Bach  and  ileyer's  experiments  proving  an 
inhibition  centre  for  the  light  reflex  as  conclusive. 

This  author  assimies  that  the  centres  two  and  three,  wliich  are 
pupillo-dilators  and  pnpillo-contractors,  respond  to  all  kinds  of  irrita- 
tion, both  psychical  and  sensory,  thus  causing  a  constant  change  in  the 
pupil.     In  destruction  of  the  endogenous  fibres  of  the  posterior  cord 
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iheie  id  brought  about  an  abuormal  conditiou  aud  a  oonaequent  failure 
of  the  light  reflex.  An  interruption  of  the  fibres  between  centres  ono 
and  three  will  cause  the  same  result,  presuming  that  the  course  of  these 
fibres  is  in  the  posterior  columns. 

Keichardt  doe^s  not  believe  that  a  traumatic  lesion  of  the  upper 
cervical  cord  produces  immediate  pupil  rigidity,  liecaiise  tlie  endogenous 
fibres  would  not  hare  time  to  degenerate,  but  there  probably  would  be 
loss  of  the  light  reflex  ju&t  before  death.  In  chronic  cases,  as  in  a  bulbar 
sjrringomyelia,  there  would  be  destruction  of  these  endogenous  fibres 
and  a  consequent  pupillary  rigidity.  The  endogenous  character  of  the 
lesion  must  be  shown  by  an  absence  of  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
roots  in  the  upper  dorsal  and  cer\ncal  cords.  This  author  also  calls 
attention  to  the  absence  of  pupillary  rigidity  in  traumatic  lesions  of  the 
upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical  cords,  for  the  lesion  to  produce  this  sign 
must  be  proximal  to  the  fourth  cervical  segmeni.  A  number  of  cases  of 
fracture  and  dislocation  and  tumors  of  tlie  cervical  cord,  with  pupillary 
rigidity,  are  quoted  to  prove  the  assertion  of  the  author* 

These  statements  cannot  l>e  definitely  accepted  without  further  proof. 
It  would  be  well  if  in  all  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis  and  injury  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  there  were  a  thorough  microscopical  exami- 
nation made  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  cervical  cord,  for  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  there  is  some  relation  L»etween  this  region  and  the 
condition  of  the  pupil  and  the  optic  nerve. 

In  a  case  of  dislocation  of  tlie  third  cervical  vertebrae  with  a  result- 
ing myelitis  of  the  fifth  cervical  segment,  the  pupils  were  noted  to  be 
unequal,  and  a  day  before  death  there  was  no  reaction  of  the  pupils  to 
light.  Examination  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  cervical  segments 
failed  to  show  any  degeneration  in  any  part  of  the  sections. 

ACUTE  ASCENDING   PARALYSIS    (LANDRY'S   PARALYSIS). 

Considerable  confusion  still  exists  as  to  die  true  nature  of  this  dis- 
order, first  described  by  Landry  in  1S59.  According  to  Landry  the 
symptoms  begin  with  a  diminution  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs,  which 
spreads  rapidly  and  successively  involves  the  muscle  of  the  buttocks^ 
loins,  abdomen,  chest,  arms,  and  of  the  neck.  The  limbs  are  flaccid,  the 
reflexes  are  lost  and  there  may  be  some  panesthetic  phenomena,  but  no 
other  sensory  disturbances.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  never  involved, 
and  the  mind  remains  clear  to  the  end.  The  course  is  rapid  and  may 
be  fatal  in  a  few  days,  either  through  respiratory  or  cardiac  paralysis. 

This  sjTnptom-complex  has  been  modified  to  a  considerable  degree, 
and  while  we  still  recognize  the  rapidly  ascending  form  of  the  paralyais^ 
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other  symptoms  may  be  present.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  symptoms 
just  described  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder,  and, 
if  it  be  not  fatal,  we  may  have  added  anaesthesia  of  the  limbs,  abdomen 
and  chest,  pain  on  pressure  over  the  nerv^c  trunks,  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles, reactions  of  degeneration,  and,  sometimes,  paresis  of  the  functions 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  If  the  medulla  oblongata  becomes  involved, 
we  have  added  symptoms  of  bulbar  palsy,  as  difficulty  of  speech  and 
inability  to  swallow. 

The  etiology  of  the  affection  is  still  obscure.  It  has  been  known  to 
follow  cold,  influenza,  various  infectious  diseases,  and  other  similar 
causes.  The  pathological  findings  in  some  cases  have  been  entirely 
negative,  but  in  most  of  the  recent  autopsies  alterations  in  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  an  engorgement  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  and  the  leptomeninges  have  been  found.  In  some 
instances  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  described. 
In  most  cases  a  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
is  present,  and  often  these  were  the  only  pathological  findings,  causing 
some  authors  to  believe  in  the  peripheral  origin  of  the  symptom- 
complex. 

It  is  probable  that  the  disorder  is  due  to  an  acute  intoxication,  and 
the  toxin  may  be  caused  by  various  agents,  and  this  toxin  acts  upon 
the  entire  central  nervous  system.  This  toxic  theory  is  supported  by 
the  uniform  finding  of  an  enlarged  spleen  and  liver,  and  the  febrile 
symptoms  which  usually  usher  in  and  accompany  the  paralysis.  Bac- 
teriologically  a  number  of  bacilli  have  been  found,  but  none  character- 
istic. Buzzard  was  able  to  isolate  a  bacillus  from  the  blood  of  a  patient 
with  Landry's  palsy  which,  when  cultivated  and  injected  into  rabbits, 
caused  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis. 

Ocular  Symptoms, — Eye  symptoms  in  Landry's  paralysis  are  im- 
common,  because  the  affection  is  usually  fatal  before  the  nuclei  of  the 
eye  muscles  are  involved.  Abducens  paralysis  has  been  noted.  Three 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  ptosis  was  present.  In  the  case  of  Hoff- 
mann ^^  the  patient  had  difficulty  in  articulation  and  in  swallowing, 
and  the  tongue  movements  were  weak.  Both  facial  nerves  were  pa- 
retic, and  there  was  a  right-sided  ptosis.  Bailey  and  Ewing  ^^  recorded 
ptosis  in  another  instance.  Goebel,^^  in  a  brief  report,  mentions  in- 
volvement of  all  the  eye  muscles,  besides  difficulty  in  swallowing,  chew- 
ing, and  talking.    In  these  three  instances  the  autopsy  showed  a  diffuse 
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iiivclitif  prrir^'-.-^  «»f  till*  iitCMlulla  <»ljl«jii;!uta.  In  Goebel's  case,  vluck 
la -ted  fur  M-vciiTf-c-ii  <la\>.  inyr-lirif  ilcsrcnoration  by  the  method  cf 
Man-lii  wa^  foiiii'I  in  the  arr-a  U'twrt-n  tlif  riculomotor  nncleus  and  Ae 
pyraiiiidHl  fro^siiiL'. 

Pupillary  >yiii]»r'iTii;.  an*  oqually  ran-.  Paresis  of  •€^^y>fninftdntf« 
ha.s  Ufii  n'\t*trU't]  liv  IiiTiilianlr  in  ••nc  iii>raiu'e.  and  unequal  papfls  in 
another.    Slow  n'af'tinn  r<.  lijrlit  iiiny  hI-mi  1m-  jin^sent. 

In  Miir  jiH'^i'iiT  kiM»\v]«-»li:c  **{  Laiplry'-.  syniptoin-complex  it  is  difr 
c'lilr  to  ti'ivf  a  clear  cxplaiiatloii  ••£  tIh-^*  (N'ular  clisturbanoes,  bnt  it  is 
prohalile  that  tlicrc  \<  a  iinclnir  <*r  fasi-iciilar  involvemeiit  of  die 
affcf€'te«l  crania  I  nerv*--. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES. 

In  thiH  cronnocrinii  we  >li;i]l  c*on>i4lcr  nnly  the  diseases  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  iNfeause  in  this  ty|N'  nf  {iaraly»is  tIu>  rami  communicanteB  of 
the  first  dorsal  nnils  may  U*  nivnlv^'d  and  eauso  pymptoms  of  sympa- 
tlietie  |)aralysis.  Vasomnii.r  phenomena  an*  not  usually  present,  be- 
cause the  prohahh'  cnurM-  of  these  lihn-i  i-  thniugh  the  second  to  the 
sixtli  thoraeic  ph.i-. 

Paralvr-is  <if  iln-  hrarhial  ]d<\ns  may  Im*  t<»ral  or  partial^  unilateral 
or  hilaW-ral.  If  intal,  the  arm  liaiiL's  limply  hy  the  side,  no  movements 
hein«:  j)os<il)le:  the  mnr-rlcs  are  atropine,  electrical  reactions  of  degen* 
eration  an*  ohtained,  and  trojihie  j.henoiin.'na  are  present.  Partial 
hraehial  paralysi-  may  l.c  i-ithcr  «f  tin-  npjur  plexus  type,  the  so-called 
Duehenne-Krh  fopiri,  in  whii-lj  the  fifili  and  sixth  cervical  roots  or  the 
flhre-  in  the  jdexii-  r-nmiiiL:  fr<'iii  ihese  ront-*  are  involved,  or  the 
Klumpke.  or  lower  |.lr\ii^  V'^l""-  J"  wliirh  tin-  eiiihth  c(Tvical  and  first 
dorsal  n»ot«i  are  di-e;i-e«l. 

In  iIk'  upper  plexii-.  r..rm  the  deli. .id.  irieep^,  ]»raehialis  anticiis,  the 
snj)inator  loiiiiiis  an<l  l»n"vi-.  and  ilie  int'ra-jdnatns  nniscles  arc  diseased. 
It  is  impos>ihle  to  addiiet  ijie  ami,  and  ilie  fnrearm  is  extended  and 
pronated.  S<-n>atinn.  a-  a  rule,  i-  not  di-tnrlM'd.  The  muscles  are 
atrophic,  and  tla-re  may  he  rea<-tion<  <.f  dejocucration.  In  the  Klumpke 
paralysis  the  small  nin-(d<'-  of  the  hand  and  a  numher  of  the  muscles  of 
th(^  f«»rejirm,  e^pe<'ially  the  ih-xors.  are  j)aralyze<l.  Sensory  disturbances 
are  common  in  the  han<l  and  forearm,  specially  in  the  ulnar  distri- 
hution. 

These  different  tyju-s  of  hracliial  plexus  paralyses  are  mostly  trau- 
matic in  fjrigin,  ami  nniy  he  <lne  to  hlows,  irunshot  or  stnh  wounds,  frac- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  dislocation  of  the  shoiddcr,  and 
tumors.    The  so-called  ol)^tetrical  and  narcosis  paralyses  are  included  in 
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the  upper-arm  tvi>e.  The  disease  may  also  occur  idiopathically,  the 
cause  probably  l>eirig  toxic. 

Ocular  Symptonis. — Oculopupillarj  s\iiiptoiiis,  consisting  in  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  pupil  and  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  can  occur  only  if  the 
first  dorsal  rrx^ts  are  involved,  either  in  the  intervertebral  foranien,  or 
before  tlieir  separation  from  the  rami  eonimunicantes,  ThereforCj  in 
the  lower  arm  type  of  paralysis,  in  which  the  eighth  cervical  and  first 
dorsal  roots  are  diseaiiedj  we  always  have  oiudopupillary  symptoms.  It 
is  possible,  howeverj  to  have  this  type  of  paralysis  without  sympathetic 
involvement,  if  the  fibres  coming  from  these  roots,  iu  the  brachial 
plexus^  and  not  the  rmits  themselves,  are  diseased.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  make  such  a  clinical  differential  diagnosis  because  the  symptoms 
are  identical^  but  we  can  always  assume  that,  if  oculopupillary  symp- 
toms are  present,  the  first  dorsal  root  is  diseasetl. 

In  involvement  of  the  fifth  and  sixtli  cervical  roots  in  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen,  oculopupillary  symptoms  may  occur.  Heubner  ^^ 
records  three  such  cases*  In  the  first,  there  was  an  osteosarcoma  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  cervical  vertebra*;  in  the  second,  caries  of  the 
seventh  and  first  dorsal  vcrtebnc ;  and,  in  his  third  case,  there  was  a 
tumor  involving  the  same  area.  This  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
accidental  involvement  of  the  rami  communieantes  of  the  first  dorsal 
root,  or  by  involvement  of  the  sympatlietic  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
disease  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  roots  outside  of  the  intervertebral 
foramen,  oculopupillary  symptoms  were  noted  in  a  ease  by  Opj>cnheim, 
in  which  a  tumor  of  the  supraclavicular  region  pressed  upon  the  fi-fth 
and  sixth  cervical  roots,  and  in  another  similar  instance  of  Levy  Dorn'a. 
Here  there  must  ha%'e  been  an  involvement  of  the  oculopupillary  fibres 
in  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

In  the  Duchenne-Erb  type  of  2>aralysis,  due  to  a  birth  palsy,  or  the 
paralysis  occurring  in  the  course  of  etherization,  the  traction  upon  the 
arms  may  cause  an  abnonnal  stretching  and  tearing  of  the  rami  com- 
munieantes of  the  first  dorsal  root,  thus  causing  sympathetic  paralysis 
w*ithout  the  first  dorsal  root  itself  1>eing  diseased. 

If  all  of  the  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  diseased,  we  may  have 
oculopupillary  symptoms.  As  a  result  of  gunshot  or  stab  wounds  we 
may  have  forms  of  paralysis  which  do  not  conform  with  any  of  the 
knoi^Ti  types,  with  sympathetic  symptoms.  In  these  cases  the  first  dorsal 
roots  are  cither  involved,  or  the  oculopupillary  fibres  in  the  cervical 
eympathetic  are  injured. 
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Euleiiburg  and  Uuttniaii  ilt»  not  believe  that  Bympathetic  phen 
accompany  every  brachial  plexus  pal^y,  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  in 
these  cases  tif  traumatic  neuritis  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  spinil 
cord  thnnigh  the  involved  nntts^  causing  a  circumscribed  seoondmiy 
myelitis,  and  that  this  myelitis  (K'cnrring  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  cervi- 
cal and  first  <lnrsal  s<>gments  (*ausi's  <»cuh»pupillar^'  symptoms.  While 
this  may  \ie  true  in  some  instanivs,  it  is  not  the  rulCi  for  experimental 
investigations  have  demonstrated  that  cutting  the  first  dorsal  zootfl 
will  cause  immediate  <K*uloj)ii]iill;irv  ]>henomena. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS. 

Multiple  neuritis  is  i»nMluc(Ml  hy  a  variety  of  causes,  chronic  alco- 
holism being  tlie  most  (Mnnm<»ii.  Toxic  <listurl)ances,  such  as  are  pro- 
duced hy  the  various  infeetious  distsises  an<l  the  difFerent  metallic 
pois(»ns,  the  ehn)iiic  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  malaria,  beriberi, 
leprosy  and  senility,  may  produce  polyneuritis.  The  disease  maj  come 
on  without  any  api)arcnt  cause  or  follow  a  eohl,  it  probably  being  in 
these  instances  infections  in  oritiin. 

The  sympt<>nis  nf  mnltiplc  neuritis  may  <levelop  suddenly  or  sub- 
acutely.  The  [mtient  iirst  c<»iiiplains  of  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  his 
feet  <»r  hands,  or  «>f  sharj)  pains,  these  ^rradiially  increasing  in  severity, 
A  gradual  Aveakness  in  the  l<»\ver  <.r  the  up]>er  lind)S  then  appears,  but 
sometimes  the  loss  <»f  ]»owcr  may  come  <»n  very  suddenly.  There  may 
he  accompany iiiir  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  j^atient  may  be  delirious. 
The  muscles  arc  tlaccid  and  ilic  tendon  an«I  >kin  rellexes  arc  abolished. 
There  is  tenderncs-  and  pain  on  ].n'->iii'c  Mvcr  tlic  nerve  trunks  and  the 
jiains  may  become  vt-rv  a<'iitc.  Seiisati<«ii  i<  usually  atfeeted,  there  being 
first  hypera\«<tlicsia  I'nllowcd  by  ana'stlic>ia.  The  paralysis  is  sym- 
metrical and  involves  in  the  lower  limbs  pi'incij)ally  the  peroneal  and 
anterior  tibial  nerve-,  causinir  bilateral  foot  drop,  and  in  the  upper 
lind)s  the  distribution  of  tlu*  radial,  nuMlian  and  ulnar  nerves,  caus- 
ing wrist  drop.  The  paralvsis  is  dcficncrative  in  character  and  in  a 
short  time  electrical  rcacti(»ns  of  deircncration  are  usually  obtained. 
The  bladder  and  rccttim  are  hardly  ever  involved,  this  being  an  im- 
portant diagnostic  feature.  Vasomotor  and  troidiie  phenomena  are 
sometimes  present. 

At  times  ataxia  of  the  upi>er  and  h»wer  lind)S  is  present  and  the 
patient  is  unable  to  walk  because  of  this.  This  form  of  multiple 
neuritis  is  sometimes  called  peripheral  neuro-  or  pseudo-tabes  and  it  is 
at  times  impossible  t(»  distingtiish  this  disease  from  tabes  dorsalis.  We 
have  not,  however,  in  the  former  the  chronic  onset,  the  Argyll-Robertson 
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pupil;  the  girdle  sense  and  the  involvement  of  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
this  being,  perhaps,  suflScient  to  make  a  different  diagnosis. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  usually  not  affected  in  the  course  of  multiple 
neuritis,  but  instances  of  multiple  neuritis  limited  to  the  cranial  nerves 
have  been  noted.  The  ocular  nerves  are  more  often  involved  than  the 
other  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  sixth  nerve.  The  facial  nerves  are 
sometimes  diseased,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  sixth  nerve; 
more  rarely  the  trigeminus  and  acoustic  nerves  are  involved.  The  vagus 
is  more  commonly  affected,  especially  in  severe  cases,  causing  an  in- 
crease of  the  pulse  rate,  and  sometimes  death.  The  involvement  of 
the  ocular  nerves  will  later  be  fully  discussed.  The  symptoms  above 
described  are  largely  common  to  all  forms  of  multiple  neuritis;  the 
special  forms  will  be  taken  up  separately  and  the  ocular  symptoms 
accompanying  them  will  be  dwelt  upon. 

Alcoholic  Multiple  Neuritis, — The  symptoms  above  described  are 
essentially  those  of  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis.  We  sometimes  have 
in  addition  a  peculiar  psychic  involvement  which  consists  of  loss  and 
confusion  of  memory  for  recent  events,  and  in  addition  illusions  and 
hallucinations.     This  is  sometimes  called  Korsakoff's  psychosis. 

Pathologically,  we  have  an  inflammatory  or  parenchymatous  de- 
generation of  the  different  peripheral  nerves,  especially  of  the  muscular 
and  sensory  branches  of  the  skin.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  find 
in  this  disease  an  alteration  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  and  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons.  These  changes  in  the  nerve-cells  consist 
of  a  displacement  of  the  nucleus  to  the  periphery,  and  a  central  chroma- 
tolysis.  Diffuse  and  degenerative  inflammations  with  hemorrhages  have 
also  been  noted,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  third 
ventricle  and  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  This  was  first  described  by 
Wernicke,^®  who  termed  the  disease  acute  hemorrhagic  polioencephalitis 
superior  and  inferior,  depending  whether  the  upper  or  the  lower  cranial 
nuclei  were  involved.  A  degeneration  of  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  roots 
and  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  horns  has  also  been  described.  These 
changes,  however,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  those  of  multiple  neuritis, 
in  which  we  have  only  alterations  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Alterations  in  the  muscles  are  not  uncommon.  These  may  consist 
only  of  a  narrowing  of  the  muscle  fibres,  or  they  may  be  more  severe, 
causing  a  loss  of  striation  of  the  fibres  and  increase  of  the  nuclei. 
Thomsen  ^^  described  in  one  case  similar  alterations  in  an  eye  muscle. 

"Lehrbuch  der  Gehimkrankh.,  vol.  ii.  1881. 
"Arch.  f.  Psych.,  1890. 
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Ocular  Symptoms. — Ocular  symptoms  are  not  veiy  ravsu    We  i 
take  up  first  the  alterations  in  the  optic  nerve,  then  the  poptlla^ 
phenomenal  and  lastly  the  involvement  of  the  motor  cranial  nervM  cf 

the  eye. 

Disturbance  of  sight  is  uncommon,  but  when  it  does  oesmr  ife  is 
generally  in  the  nature  of  a  central  scotoma,  especially  for  eoloffB. 
Blindness  has  been  reported  in  a  number  of  instances,  bat  in  hqbm  is 
there  an  uncomplicated  history.  In  the  clearest  case,  that  of  Bcpder,** 
the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  was  not  given,  and  a  number  of  the 
other  cranial  nerves  were  involved.  In  the  other  reported  cases  •Hianwigi^ 
was  always  found  in  the  urine. 

Optic  Nerve. — The  optic  nerve  is  very  seldom  involved  in  aleoholie 
multiple  neuritis.  A  pathological  whitish  paling  of  the  temporal  aide 
of  the  disk  has  been  described,  specially  by  Uhthoff,^  who  examined 
one  thousand  alcoholics  and  found  such  changes  in  139.  He  found, 
by  histological  examination,  a  retrobulbar  neuritis  in  six  of  these  in- 
stances. It  cannot  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  pathological  paling  of 
the  temporal  side  of  the  disk  depends  upon  the  retrobulbar  neuritis,  for 
either  condition  can  occur  without  the  other  being  present  Optie 
neuritis  is  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
the  literature  only  seven  recorded  cases.  The  neuritis  may  be  wdl 
marked  in  both  optic  nerves,  or  may  be  limited  to  one.  It  is  usoallj 
very  mild  in  character,  but  may  be  very  severe.  The  neuritis  comes  on 
generally  late  in  the  disease  and  in  most  instances  disappears  as  the 
disease  improves.  In  all  of  the  recorded  cases,  except  in  one,  a  part  or 
all  of  the  third,  sixth  and  seventh  nerves  were  also  involved. 

I  have  had  under  my  observation  such  a  case  in  the  wards  of  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital.  This  man,  forty  years  of  age,  has  been  drink- 
ing steadily  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  mostly  whiskey,  sometimes  as 
much  as  twenty-five  drinks  a  day.  He  has  had  delirium  tremens  once, 
six  years  ago.  He  smoked  somewhat,  but  denies  venereal  history.  Four 
months  ago  he  first  began  to  have  pain  in  both  eyes  and  complained  of 
photophobia  and  of  a  discharge  from  both  eyes.  Dimness  of  vision  also 
became  apparent  in  both  eyes  about  the  same  time.  The  pain  was 
relieved  somewhat  by  the  wearing  of  blue  glasses,  but  sight  has  grad- 
ually diminished.  He  never  had  diplopia.  Examination  of  the  eyes  by 
Dr.  E.  A.  Shumway  was  as  follows: 

R,  V.  5/30.     L.  V.  5/35.     Subacute  conjunctivitis  in  both  eyes. 

*The  American  Lancet,  1800. 

"Arch.  f.  Ophthalm.,  vols,  xxxii.  and  zxziii.  1SS7. 
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The  pupils  are  equal  and  respond  promptly.  The  fields  are  normal. 
No  color  scotoma.  Green  is  recognized  badly.  Ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination. Right  eye:  Media  clear,  low  grade  optic  neuritis.  Left 
eye:  Similar  low  grade  optic  neuritis,  with  fine  haze  in  the  vitreous, 
posterior  part. 

The  patient  had  dimnution  of  power  in  all  of  his  limbs ;  the  reflexes, 
while  not  lost,  were  much  diminished ;  there  was  pain  on  pressure  over 
the  nerve  trunks  and  spontaneous  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs.  He  has 
had  previous  attacks  of  loss  of  power  in  his  lower  limbs  and  has  com- 
plained of  pain  for  a  long  period.  The  urine  examination  showed  a 
very  slight  trace  of  albumin.  The  neuritic  symptoms  have  improved, 
but  the  optic  neuritis  still  persists,  and  sight  is  no  better. 

In  these  cases  we  must  exclude  the  occurrence  of  a  large  amount 
of  albumin  in  the  urine,  for  a  nephritic  condition  might  readily  cause 
the  optic  neuritis.  In  only  one  of  the  recorded  cases,  that  of  Thomsen,^^ 
was  there  a  pathological  examination.  Here  the  examination  of  the 
optic  nerve  was  not  mentioned,  although  the  author  states  that  the 
examination  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  was  entirely  negative  and 
that  the  disease  was  limited  to  the  peripheral  nerves. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  toxic  process  caused  by  the  alcohol 
should  have  a  selective  action  upon  certain  peripheral  nerves,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  explain  why  it  should  involve  the  optic  nerve,  which 
is  not  really  a  nerve  at  all.  As  a  rule,  intoxications  which  affect 
the  peripheral  nerves  will  not  affect  the  optic  nerve.  From  the  in- 
sufficient number  of  cases  on  record  and  the  absence  of  pathological 
and  experimental  investigations,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  optic 
neuritis  is  caused  by  the  toxin  of  alcohol.  It  is  probable  that  the  optic 
neuritis  which  is  present  may  be  due  to  the  chronic  meningitis  which  is 
present  in  some  alcoholics. 

Pupils, — The  pupils  are  usually  not  affected  in  alcoholic  multiple 
neuritis,  but  a  difference  in  size  is  not  unusual.  I  have  seen  this  in  a 
number  of  instances.  Uhthoff  in  an  examination  of  one  thousand  alco- 
holics found  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  in  sixty  of  his  cases. 
In  twenty-five  there  was,  besides,  a  slow  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light, 
and  in  ten  instances  there  was  a  reflex  pupillary  rigidity,  the  reaction  to 
accommodation  being  nearly  always  preserved.  Oppenheim  records 
reflex  iridoplegia  in  both  pupils,  and  in  one  eye  accommodation  was 
also  lost.  Eperon  records  a  similar  instance  without,  however,  loss  of 
accommodation.    Moeli  is  of  the  opinion  that  pupillary  rigidity  is  not 

"Neurolog.  Centralbl.,  vol.  vi.  No.  1. 
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negative  results-     It  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  can  occur  in 
polyneuritis  of  toxic  origin, 

A  number  of  eases  are  recorded  in  which  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion showed  a  peripheral  dcgeneriilivc  neurit  is  of  the  ocular  nen^es, 
without  an  involvement  of  their  nuclei.  Such,  among  others,  are  the 
'Cases  of  Damnirant  and  ilayer,  in  %vhicU  there  was  bilateral  external 
ophthalmoplegia,  besides  an  involvement  of  the  seventh,  ninth  and 
twelfth  nerves;  of  Thumserj,  in  which  there  was  bilateral  abdueens 
palsy  and  ptosis,  besides  a  nystapnus,  and  a  mild  left  optic  neuritis. 


FlQ, 


I  of  alpobolic  multiple  Dturltig  wUh  extvnial  rettdji  pi*vlsy  aiul  bilateral  wrist-drop. 
TUe  externa]  rectus  pulsy  ia  noi  showT]  In  tin*  photogriiph. 


In  Thomsen's  case  the  only  branch  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  diseased 
I  was  the  twig  to  the  levator  palpebne  muscle. 

In  a  later  report,  Thomsen,^^  in  a  case  of  alcoholic  polyneuritis  with 
ocular  symptoms,  found  the  peripheral  ocular  nerves  and  their  root^ 
and  nuclei  intact,  but  found  hemorrhages  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  third 
Yentricle,  and  came  to  the  ecjuclnsion  that  the  ocular  palsies  occurring  in 
alcoholic  multiple  neuritis  were  due   to  a  cerebral  lesion,  the  polio- 

"Arch.  f.  Psych.,  vol.  xxi.  Case  111, 
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encephalitis  hemorrhagica  superior  of  Wernicke.  This  oheenration  has 
since  hcen  confirmed  by  others,  as  Boedeker  and  Bennert.  Cases  are 
on  record^  however,  in  which,  besides  this  encephalitis,  the  cranial 
nerves  themselves  were  the  seat  of  a  degenerative  neuritis  (Thomsen 
and  Jacoba?us).  Again,  Gudden '^  reported  a  case  of  polyneuritis  in 
which  the  encephalopathic  process  involved  the  region  of  the  third 
ventricle  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  without  producing  any  ocular 
symptoms. 

We  may,  therefore,  have  in  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis:  first,  no 
pathological  changes  either  in  iK'ripheral  ocular  nerves  or  in  their  cen- 
tral connections;  second,  alterations  only  in  the  peripheral  ocnlar 
nerves;  third,  changes  only  in  the  region  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
third  ventricle  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius ;  fourth,  a  combination  of 
the  degenerative  lesions  of  the  peripheral  ocular  nerves  with  the  enoeph- 
alitic  process  of  Wernicke. 

Clinically,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  between  these 
pathological  processes.  A  rapid  onset  with  a  bilateral  ophthalmoplegia, 
in  which  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  musculature  are  involved,  with  a 
possible,  accompanying  optic  neuritis,  may  point  to  an  acute  polioen* 
cephalitis. 

Nystagmus  has  l)een  observed  repeatedly  in  alcoholic  polyneuritis, 
especially  on  lateral  deviation.  Such  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
Opixjnlieim  and  others.  Uhthoff,  in  his  one  thousand  alcoholics,  found 
in  thirteen,  nystagmoid  muvenients  on  lateral  excursion,  and  in  two 
definite  nystagmus.  TIkhhscu  in  a  similar  examination  of  a  number 
of  alcoholics  foiuid  nystnirimis  in  live.  I  have  observed  similar  nystag- 
moid movements  in  a  number  of  my  cases,  but  always  on  lateral  devia- 
tion. External  rectus  ])alsy  had  l)eeii  present.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  these  were  nystagmoid  movements,  due  to  the  weakness  of  the 
abducens  nerves  and  nut  true  nystagmus.  In  none  of  the  cases  of  poly- 
neuritis was  there  nystiignius  on  direet  iixatioi\. 

Lead  Multiple  yeurlflai. — The  eircets  of  lead  on  the  central  ner- 
vous system  arc  well  known.  Workers  in  lea<l,  typesetters  and  others, 
who  come  in  contact  with  this  metal  often  sulTer  from  this  disease.  The 
symptoms  of  lead  neuritis  are  generally  preceded  by  lead  colic.  The 
poison  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  affinity  for  the  posterior  interosseous, 
causing  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  while  the 
supinator  longus  and  triceps  muscles  are  usually  spared.  The  nerves  of 
the  lower  extremity  are  not,  as  a  rule,  involved,  but  if  they  are,  the 
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peroneal  nerve  is  usually  diseased,  the  tibialis  antieus  nearly  always 
escaping.  Sensation  is  not  often  disturbed.  Ataxia  hardly  ever  occurs. 
The  muscles  are  atrophic  and  reactions  of  degeneration  are  soon  ob- 
tained. A  blue  line  on  the  gums  is  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  lead 
palsy. 

In  some  instances  lead  poisoning  causes  intracranial  symptoms; 
this  is  termed  lead  encephalopathy.  Here  we  may  also  have  paralysis 
of  the  cranial  nerves  and  of  the  vocal  cords  and  the  laryngeal  muscles. 
All  of  the  ocular  nerves,  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth,  may  be  involved, 
either  alone  or  in  combination.  Either  optic  neuritis  or  atrophy  may 
occur.  Delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  epileptic  seizures,  hemorrhages 
and  transient  hemiplegia  have  been  observed  in  the  course  of  lead 
encephalopathy.     This  subject  is  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

Pathology. — Pathologically,  the  predilection  of  the  lead  poisons  for 
the  peripheral  nerves  has  been  well  established.  The  neuritis  is  de- 
generative in  character.  Alterations  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn, 
as  described  by  Oppenheim,  Spiller  and  others,  may  occur,  and  the 
anterior  roots  have  also  been  found  diseased.  Goldflam  described 
hemorrhages  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns.  The  muscles  are  the 
.  seat  of  degeneration. 

In  the  literature  there  are  many  reported  cases  of  involvement  of 
the  cranial  nerves  in  the  course  of  lead  multiple  neuritis,  but  in  view 
of  the  scarcity  of  microscopical  examination  and  our  Insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathology  of  lead  palsy,  there  is  doubt  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pure,  peripheral  multiple  neuritis  with  involvement  of  the 
cranial  nerves. 

Partial  paralysis  in  the  distribution  of  the  vago-accessory  and  paraly- 
sis of  the  trigeminus,  facial  and  the  hypoglossus  nerves  have  been  re- 
ported, but  always  with  involvement  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  cranial 
nerves.  A  mononeuritis  of  a  cranial  nerve  is  not  on  record.  A  critical 
analysis  always  shows,  besides,  symptoms  of  cerebral  involvement.  It 
is  striking  also  that  when  facial  paralysis  does  occur  it  is  confined  only 
to  the  lower  distribution,  this  arguing  for  a  central  lesion. 

A  number  of  cases  are  noted  in  which  the  multiple  neuritis  was 
said  to  be  confined  only  to  the  cranial  nerves.  Such  are  the  cases  of 
Pal,^^  Mannaberg,  and  Chvostek.^*^ 

In  Pal's  case  a  typesetter  of  twenty-one  had  for  two  years  attacks 
of  eclampsia,  during  which  she  had  right-sided  abducens  and  facial 


•Ueber  multip.  Neuritis,  Wien,  1891. 
•  Wiener,  klin.  Woch.,  1898,  No.  52. 
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jiaralysis.     After  a  !<*v('re  attack  of  IruJ  e<>li(*y  disturbances  of  vision 
api)can.*<I,  fiJloweti  hv  optic  neuritis  aii<l  right-sided  abduoens  and  facial 
palsy,  with  ehrtriea]  n*actions  of  degenerati(»n.    Shortly  total  amaurosis 
with  right-.sided  ptosis  lieoaine  apparent.     There  was  also  ataxia  of  the 
upjKjr  linihs  with  hihiteral,  i>en»neal  piil>y  t,{  the  lower  extremities.     At 
the  nffen>psy   the  pray   matter,  osiKrially   of  the  occipital   lobes,    the 
internal  capsule  and  the  niedulhi  ol»|i»npata  were  harder  than  normaL 
Xo  mention  is  made*  of  a  microsrnpic  i-xamination  of  these  parts.     The 
niicros<'o]iic2iI  examination  nf  tiic  optic  and  the  third,  sixth  and  seventh 
cranial,  the  radial  and  peroneal  lu-rvo  >]io\vcd  partial  defeneration.    In 
the  spinal  cord  there  was  a  dcirent-raiion  of  the  i^sterior  roots  and  of 
some  of  the  tracts. 

In  the  two  cases  reported  liv  Mannaherir  there  was  headache^  dizzi- 
ness, l)ilateral  optic  neuritis,  riirlit-sidcd  facial  palsy  and  right-sided 
neuralgia,  limited  to  tli<-  distril»utii»n  of  the  iifth  nerve  in  one  case, 
while  in  the  other  tIktc  was  hihitcral  nenroretiniti.s  and  right-sided 
facial  and  al)dncen>  pa]>v. 

In  Clivostek's  <-aM'  then*  was  i>ara]y.-is  of  lioth  oculomotor,  the  left 
ahducens  and  the  riiihi  fa<'ial  nerves  and  bilateral  optic  neuritis.  There 
were  also  severe  eerehral  .-yniptoiiis.  At  the  net^ropsv  the  brain  sub- 
stance was  extremely  (iMleinatoiis,  tlicr  convolutions  were  flattened  and 
the  oculomot<»r  and  al»dnceii.-  nerves  were  found  degenerated.  This 
degeneration  was  pr<»l)al»ly  due  to  the  pressure  caused  l>y  the  a?dema. 

In  every  one  of  tlie.-e  ea-e>  there  were  some  symptoms  of  involve- 
ment of  the  peripln'ral  iM-rve-.  In-i(le<  -ymj)i<»nis  of  cerebral  involvement. 
It  is  probable  tbat  :i  enret'iil  iiiieni-cnj.icjil  examination  oi  the  brain 
and  cord  wonld  have  sliown  ilie  allenilious  I'oiind  in  lead  encephaloi)- 
athy.  It  is  improbable.  ('oiisi<leriiii;  ilie  nalnre  of  tin*  poison  and  its 
widesj>read  effects  upon  llie  e«'i'ebn»>piiial  .-v-ieni,  that  ilie  cranial  nerves 
should  be  afTectCMJ  wiilioui  involveiiiciil  ot'  ibe  brain  >ubstanw.  We  can 
conchnle,  therefore,  tbat  multij»le  neuritis,  rniiite*!  to  the  cranial  nerves, 
does  not  (KMMir,  and  tbat  it'  in  ibe  course  of  a  lead  polyneuritis,  symptoms 
of  involvement  <»f  the  cranial  nerves  aj)j)e:ir,  ibe  brain  itself  is  diseased. 

Optic  neuritis  alone  lias  been  observj'd  rej)eale<Ily  in  the  course  of 
chronic  leail-poisonini:.  (loldscbeider '^'''  bas  called  attention  to  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  optic  neuritis  may  occur  alone  in  conditi(>ns  which 
lea<l  to  polyneuritis,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  infecti<»us  diseases  and  in 
the  diffen^it  metallic  poisons.  It  is  probable,  however,  tbat  in  these 
cases  the  optic  neuritis  is  not  a  precursor  of  a  nniltiple  neuritis,  but 
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that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  a  cerebral  disease.  As  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  the  optic  nerves  are  not,  as  a  rule,  aflFected  by  the  same 
toxic  processes  that  are  prone  to  involve  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupils,  with  loss  of  the  light  reflex,  have 
been  observed,  but  these  are  probably  also  encephalic  symptoms. 

Paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  without  involvement  of  the  other 
cranial  nerves  is  not  very  common  in  lead-polyneuritis.  In  1898  Elsch- 
nig  ^^  collected  sixteen  cases  from  the  literature.  In  these  the  eye 
muscles  were  either  unilaterally  or  bilaterally  involved.  In  four  in- 
stances the  oculomotor  nerve  was  totally  paralyzed.  The  trigeminus  and 
the  abducens  nerves  were  also  involved  in  several  instances.  There 
was,  however,  in  these  cases  no  clear  history,  and  syphilis  could  not 
be  excluded  in  several  instances.  Here  also  we  may  assume  that  these 
paralyses  were  only  a  part  of  the  general  lead  encephalopathy. 

Arsenical  Neuritis, — Arsenic  is  a  frequent  cause  of  polyneuritis, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to  involvement  of  any  of 
the  ocular  muscles.  Optic  neuritis  has  been  reported  by  Higier,  but 
it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  cerebral  involvement  in  his  case. 

Polyneuritis  due  to  other  Metallic  Poisons, — Mercurj^  copper, 
phosphorus,  and  carl)on  disulphide  have  also  been  known  to  produce 
multiple  neuritis,  but  these  instances  are  rare. 

The  form  of  polyneuritis  due  to  carbon  disulphide  is  extremely  un- 
common and  little  is  known  of  its  pathology,  as  observations  are  lack- 
ing. Workers  in  vulcanized  rubber  are  especially  prone  to  this  disease. 
Mental  excitation  or  depression  with  hysterical  manifestations  precede 
the  neuritis  phenomena,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  ataxic  form  and 
resemble  greatly  the  alcoholic  type  of  neuritis.  Hysterical  symptoms 
are  so  common  that  some  authors,  as  Marie,  insist  that  the  hysterical 
manifestations  are  among  the  most  prominent  symptoms. 

Ocular  phenomena  are  common  and  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  alterations 
in  the  visual  fields,  especially  for  colors.  Amblyopia  is  a  fairly  con- 
stant symptom.  Scotoma  either  large  or  small  is  found  in  some  cases. 
Pupillary  rigidity  and  even  nystagmus  have  been  recorded.  In  this 
country  within  the  year  1905  Jump  and  Cruice  were  the  first  to  report 
two  such  cases,  one  of  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  studying. 
These  cases  showed  marked  hysterical  symptoms.  The  eye  examination 
by  Dr.  Langdon  of  the  first  case  showed  the  optic  disks  to  be  slightly 
congested  with  hyperemia  of  the  retinal  vessels.  The  visual  fields  were 
much  contracted. 


"  Wiener,  mod.  Wochen.,  1898,  Nos.  27-29. 
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It  ifl  prtAmhle  that  we  have  here  not  a  pare : 
Umc.  pivjcertK  which  »j  influences  the  central 
dufsr;  thcf  varioiiA  mental,  ocular  and  neuritic 
Bi:knoik'\iiilf^l  that  moitt  of  the  various  manifestatioiis 
diMrflMf  are  livHtcrical  in  nature;   but  whv  should  a 
individual  who  in  ittA^med  by  carbon  disulf^ide  be  hystariesl  only'  m 
long  an  the  influence  of  the  jHAmn  lasts  ? 

The  influence  of  toxins,  whether  generated  within  or  wiAoat  tiw 
UfiWy  ufKin  the  brain  and  Hpinal  cord  is  becoming  better  veoogniaDd. 
It  U  morr;  than  probable  that  their  influence  is  not  selective  but 
eral,  and  that  we  have  alterations  not  only  in  the  peripheral 
but  hIw>  in  the  ci*ntrul  nervous  system.  Such  is  the  case,  for  ii 
in  lead  or  alcoholic  \)ommH  and  in  uncmia. 

Carbon.  Monoxide  Seuritus. — Illuminating  gas,  or  carbon 
idcr,  may  produce;  symptoms  which  resemble  multiple  neuritiB.  Involve- 
ment of  the  diiTf^HMit  cranial  nerves  is  not  uncommon.  Cases  axe 
n*corded  in  which  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  nerves  were 
paralyzed  either  wholly  or  in  })art.  The  paralysis  persists  only  for  a 
short,  tinu;  and  disappears  as  the  general  symptoms  improve.  Blindness 
has  also  Ihm'ii  recorded.  Siln^lius  reporte<I  an  interesting  case  of  a  boy 
of  twenty,  who,  after  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide  for  five  minutes, 
U*came  uncoiiscinus.  He  regained  consciimsncss  the  following  day  vriien 
it  was  found  that  i1m«  Imjv  was  Idind.  The  pupils  were  large  and  zeae- 
tionh'ss  and  tin*  left  seventh  nerve  was  paretic.  Subsequently  weakness 
of  the  extivmilies  developed  with  dementia  and  epileptic  seLcures*  The 
(KMiIjir  symptoms  persiste*]  until  tleiilli,  which  occurred  three  months 
aft(T.  The  mi(Tose(>))ic:tI  examination  showed  a  diffuse  encephalitis 
and  a  distMise  t»f  ilu*  Mood-vessel  walls,  Imt  no  throml>osis.  The  amauro- 
sis was  explainetl  by  a  bilateral  area  of  S(>ftening  in  the  occipital  lobe. 

This  case  illustrates  well  that  toxic  proc(*sses  do  not  produce  local 
alteration  in  the  jH^ripheral  nerves,  but  that  they  have  a  general  action 
o\\  the  wlu^le  central  nervims  system. 

Sul phonal  ami  Triomtl  Xcurifia, — Since  the  introduction  of  coal- 
tar  derivatives,  poisoning  by  these  drugs  is  Kvoming  known.  This  is 
esiHvially  si*  with  sidplumal.  KrbsUUi  reci^rded  an  instance  of  a  man  of 
forty  who  bail  taken  two  grammes  of  sulphonal  daily  for  five  days 
and  develoiH»d  symptmns  of  polyneuritis.  Besides,  the  right  pupil  was 
lnrgt*r  than  the  left,  the  left  aKlucens  nerve  was  paralyzed  and  he  had 
hftlluoimitions  of  sight.  At  the  necropsy  the  |M?ripheral  nerves  were 
found  dogiMierated.  Dillingham  also  records  ptosis,  which  lasted  about 
ton  days. 
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Diphtheritic  Paralysis, — Approximately  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  are  followed  by  paralysis.  It  is 
more  liable  to  follow  a  severe  attack,  although  paralysis  has  been  known 
to  follow  a  simple  sore  throat  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  elsewhere 
in  the  body.  The  older  the  person  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to 
paralysis.     (See  Chapter  V,  p.  231.) 

As  a  rule,  the  paralysis  does  not  appear  until  the  diphtheria  has 
entirely  disappeared,  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  and  sometimes  later, 
although  in  rare  instances  it  may  occur  in  the  height  of  the  disease. 
The  symptoms  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  will  not  here  be  discussed,  and 
we  shall  only  consider  the  ocular  phenomena. 

Ocular  Symptoms, — Loss  of  accommodation  with  impairment  of 
vision  for  near  objects,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscles,  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  paralysis,  next  to  that  of  the  palate.  It  generally 
follows  involvement  of  the  latter  or  appears  at  the  same  time  in  about 
the  third  or  fourth  week.  It  is  the  most  common  of  the  ocular  palsies. 
The  ciliary  involvement  may  be  so  slight  that  its  presence  may  not  be 
detected,  especially  in  children.  The  patient  may  not  be  able  to  thread 
a  needle  or  read,  but  may  follow  the  finger. 

The  interference  with  vision  will  depend  upon  the  normal  refracting 
power  of  the  eyeball.  In  a  normal  eye  near  vision  will  be  interfered 
with;  in  hypermetropia  this  will  be  even  more  marked,  while  in  a 
myopic  eye  there  may  be  very  little  or  no  appreciable  disturbance  of 
vision  for  near  objects,  for  accommodation  is  unnecessary. 

The  pupils,  as  a  rule,  are  of  normal  size  and  the  light  reflex  is  never 
lost,  althougli  it  may  be  sluggish.  Slight  contraction  of  the  pupils  in 
accommodation  may  be  present,  even  though  accommodation  is  entirely 
lost,  and  the  former  is  rarely  absent.  Loss  of  accommodation  generally 
comes  on  in  two  or  three  days  and  lasts  two  or  three  weeks  and 
then  disappears.  It  involves  both  eyes,  but  may  aflFect  one  before  the 
other.     Ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  always  negative. 

Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  uncommon.  Statistics  upon  this 
point  vary,  some  authors  giving  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
ocular  palsies  following  diphtheria.  The  external  and  internal  recti 
muscles  are  most  frequently  involved.  This  involvement  may  be  uni- 
lateral, but  is  commonly  bilateral  and  follows  the  loss  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  palsy  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticed,  or  may  be  fluc- 
tuating in  character.     The  paralysis  is  usually  of  short  duration. 

The  oculomotor  nerve,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  is  rarely  involved. 
Ptosis  is  mentioned  only  in  a  few  instances.  Uhthoff  records  in  a  boy 
of  ten  double  external  ophthalmoplegia,  without  involvement  of  the 


Fio.  7.-Owe  of  dipbtliprln,  with  bllntiiml  exiemitl  rt«cttis  palsy,  derelopliig  two  wcdcs  tdfer  tbm 
nobsidencc  of  diph  tberitlc  fiympt«tna,  Jind  lusting  only  two  weeks,  ( CMiie  from  the  nonrouf  dlqieilMfJ* 
of  th«i  I'linarlolphm  Puly^^Unte.) 

The  prognosis,  so  far  as  ocular  palsies  are  (M3ncerned,  is  good.  Only 
in  very  rare  instances  does  tlie  paralysis  persist.  Gowers  mentions  two 
cases  in  wliieh  tliere  was  a  slow,  process! ve  de/rencration  of  certain 
cranial  nerves  occurring  some  time  after  the  ordinary  palsies  appear. 
In  one  case,  besides  weakness  of  the  lips,  tongue  and  jiharynx,  there  was 
almost  complete  internal  and  external  ophthalmoplegia  and  primary 
atroi>hy  of  the  nptin  nerves.  In  his  secnnd  case  sight  Ijegan  to  fail  six 
months  after  tlie  diphtheria  iinJ  was  alnjost  lust  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Two  and  a  half  years  after  the  jiriniary  disease,  there  was  gray  atrophy 
of  the  optic  disks,  left  internid  ophthalmoplegia,  and  a  weakness  of 
some  of  the  movements  of  both  eyeballs,  especially  upwards.  These 
changes  were  stationary, 

Harris  *^  has  recently  recorded  three  cases  in  which  bulbar  symp- 

•  Brain,  vol.  xitvi. 
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toms  followed  a  simple  sore  throat.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  progress 
of  the  paralysis  was  typical  of  post-diphtheritic  palsy.  Besides  the 
bulbar  symptoms,  the  patient  could  not  close  the  eyes  properly,  or  early 
in  the  morning  could  not  open  the  eyes.  The  symptoms  were  sug- 
gestive of  myasthenia  gravis,  but  Harris  believes  that  they  were  diph- 
theritic in  origin. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  still  very 
much  in  doubt,  because  of  the  varied  findings.  As  a  rule,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  changes  are  confined  to  a  degeneration  of  the 
peripheral  nerves,  especially  in  their  distal  parts.  Usually,  the  neuritis 
is  degenerative,  but  may  be  interstitial  in  character.  These  changes, 
however,  are  by  no  means  found  in  every  case.  Gaucher  records  a  case 
in  which  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  peripheral  nerves  were  entirely 
normal,  while  Hochhaus  notes  an  instance  in  which  the  alterations  were 
limited  entirely  to  the  muscles.  Changes  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  hemorrhages  in  the  gray  substances  of  the 
spinal  cord,  increase  of  the  neuroglia  cells,  and  degeneration  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  have  also  been  found. 

Changes  in  the  bulbar  nuclei  with  a  degenerative  neuritis  of  the 
cranial  nerves  have  been  found.  Such  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
Mendel,  P.  Meyer,  and  others.  In  Meyer's  case  there  was  a  disap- 
pearance of  the  axis  cylinders,  changes  in  the  myelin  and  increase 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  endoneurium  of  the  third  nerve.  In  one  case  there 
were  minute  hemorrhages  in  the  walls  of  the  sixth  nerve. 

Thus,  from  the  pathology  we  cannot  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
whether  the  cause  of  diphtheritic  palsy  is  central,  peripheral,  or  both. 
We  have,  however,  a  definite  disturbance  of  fiuiction  which  is  caused  by 
a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood.  It  is  only  rational  to  believe  that  in 
such  a  toxic  process  we  may  expect  alterations  in  all  parts  of  the  anat- 
omy. This  is  borne  out  by  the  pathological  findings.  It  is  well  known 
that  certain  poisons  have  a  peculiar  predilection  for  certain  parts  of 
the  nervous  system ;  in  this  case  it  is  sho\vn  by  the  loss  of  accommoda- 
tion. Wilbrand  and  Saenger  believe  that  the  cycloplegia  is  due  to  a 
nuclear  or  central  lesion.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
diphtheritic  poison  could  involve  only  that  portion  of  the  oculomotor 
nucleus  which  is  concerned  in  innervating  the  ciliary  muscles.  It  is 
more  probable  that  we  have  here  a  peculiar  peripheral  process  which 
involves  principally  the  nerve-fibres,  and  secondarily  the  muscles. 

Multiple  Neuritis  due  to  Infectious  Diseases. — Such  infectious  dis- 
eases as  erysipelas,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
gonorrhoea,  influenza  and  rheumatism  may  cause  multiple  neuritis,  but 
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these  instances  are  necessarily  rare.  Eye  symptoms  are  exceedingly 
uncommon.  Fuchs,  however,  records  mild  grade  optic  neuritis  with 
paling  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  disc  in  a  typhoid  neuritis.  Micro- 
scopic examination  showed  a  retrobulbar  neuritis.  It  is  probable  that 
the  infection  did  not  directly  cause  the  optic  neuritis. 

Influenza,  or  la  grippe,  may  cause  various  nervous  symptoms,  among 
which  is  a  mononeuritis  of  the  different  cranial  nerves.  Such  are  the 
cases  recorded  by  PflUger  of  optic  neuritis,  by  Wilbrand  and  Saenger, 
Uhthoff  and  others,  of  paralysis  of  the  different  ocular  muscles.  Wil- 
brand and  Saenger  ^®  reviewed  the  literature  and  collected  the  following 
cases  of  ocular  paralysis  occurring  after  influenza.  In  thirteen  cases 
the  third  nerve  was  involved;  in  fourteen  the  abducens,  and  in  nine 
the  fourth.  In  twelve  cases  there  was  accommodation  paralysis,  and 
in  one  the  iris  was  paralyzed.  Ptosis  occurred  eight  times.  In  five  it  was 
bilateral,  in  three  unilateral.  It  is  probable  that  in  influenza  we  have 
a  toxic  process  which  acts  directly  upon  the  different  cranial  nerves, 
causing  a  temporary  paralysis.  Hemorrhagic  neuroretinitis  was  re- 
corded by  V.  Leyden.    The  prognosis,  as  a  rule,  is  good. 

Malarial  Neuritis. — Tropical  malaria  may  cause  polyneuritis,  but 
this  disease  is  rare  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  a  numlx?r  of  such  cases 
among  soldiers  in  the  tropics.  Mononeuritis  of  the  cerebral  nerves  has 
been  recorded,  and  even  optic  neuritis  has  been  mentioned.  In  one 
instance  bilateral  abducens  palsy  was  noted  by  Strachan. 

Beriberi  or  Kakke  Neuritis. — This  disease  is  rare  in  this  country, 
although  it  is  prevalent  in  the  sea-coast  cities  of  our  Southern  States. 
It  is  quite  common  in  tropical  countries.  The  etiology'  of  beriberi  is 
still  in  doubt,  but  it  is  probably  caused  by  soil  infection  and  not  by  a 
rice  diet,  although  this  may  be  a  contributory  cause.  There  are  three 
principal  forms — the  atrophic,  dropsical  and  mixed,  these  probably 
being  different  stages  of  the  disease.  Besides  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
multiple  neuritis  there  is  great  debility.  Ataxia  is  almost  always 
present.  Dropsical  effusions  in  nearly  all  of  the  serous  cavities  may 
be  present. 

Eye  symptoms  occur,  but  tliey  have  been  insufficiently  studied. 
Kessler  examined  the  eye  grounds  in  sixty  cases  and  found  a  narrowing 
of  the  retinal  arteries,  whitish  paling  of  the  papillie  and,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  the  edges  of  the  disk  were  blurred.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  changes  in  the  disk  are  due  to  the  general  nutri- 
tional disturbance  which  is  extreme  and  not  to  the  multiple  neuritis. 


*  Die  Neurologic  des  Auges,  vol.  i.  248. 
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Disturbances  of  vision,  even  complete  blindness,  may  occur.  I  have 
seen  this  in  a  number  of  cases  among  the  Filipinos,  but  this  generally 
disappears  if  the  patient  improves.  The  cerebral  nerves  are  sometimes 
involved,  as  the  abducens,  facial  and  hypoglossus. 

Leprous  Neuritis, — Both  in  the  nodular  and  the  neuritic  types  of 
leprosy  we  have  involvement  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  nodular  form  the 
lepromata  may  invade  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eyeball,  the  iris,  or  ciliary  body,  or  may  originate  in  these  parts. 
These  lepromata  ulcerate  and  finally  destroy  sight  in  both  eyes. 

In  the  neuritic  type,  owing  to  the  atrophy  of  the  facial  muscles,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  close  the  eyes,  and  there  may  be  eversion  of  the 
lower  eyelid.  The  upper  eyelids  may  droop.  At  first  there  is  a  con- 
junctivitis with  lachrymation,  but  later  in  the  disease  there  will  be 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  finally  complete  destruction  of  the  eyeball. 
It  is  only  late  in  the  disease  that  such  alterations  in  the  eyeball  may 
be  expected.    I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  such  cases. 

Tuberculous  Neuritis, — This  form  of  multiple  neuritis  is  rare 
und  eye  symptoms  are  recorded  only  in  very  few  cases.  Among  these 
Fuchs  records  optic  neuritis  and  nystagmus,  and  Rosenheim  pupillary 
differences.  The  vagus,  facial  and  phrenic  nerves  have  been  affected, 
but  not  the  ocular  muscles. 

Syphilitic  Multiple  Neuritis, — According  to  Oppenheim,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  multiple  neuritis  due  to  the  syphilo- 
toxic  poison,  but  its  occurrence  is  doubted  by  many.  Cases  are  recorded 
in  which  all  of  the  cranial  nerves  with  the  exception  of  the  first  were 
involved  either  wholly  or  in  part.  Rudinger  reported  a  very  interesting 
case  of  polyneuritis  limited  to  the  cranial  nerves  which  he  considered 
as  syphilitic  in  origin.  In  his  case  a  woman,  after  exposure  to  cold, 
began  to  have  paresthesia  over  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  tenderness 
over  the  exit  points  of  the  right  fifth  nerve.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paralysis  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  of  the  right  side, 
and  electrical  reactions  of  degeneration.  There  was  also  subluxation  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  disturbance  of  taste  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
tongue,  and  a  right-sided  keratitis  neuroparalytica.  Neuralgia  of  the 
cornea  preceded  the  keratitis.  The  tear  secretion  in  the  right  eye  was 
not  disturbed,  neither  was  the  sense  of  smell.  The  facial  nerve  was 
paralyzed  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  acoustic  on  the  same  side.  There 
were  no  signs  of  a  basal  meningitis  or  tumor,  but  there  was  a  history  of 
syphilis. 

Neuritis  of  one  facial  nerv^e  has  also  been  reported  as  occurring  in 
.syphilis.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  however,  these  forms  from  a 
39 
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philitic  Tneijingitis  and  the  occurrence  of  a  syphilitic  neuritis  alone 
may  be  well  doubted. 

Senile  Polyneurilis, — This  form  of  neuritis  ia  characterized   hf\ 
the  chronic'ity  of  its  onset,  the  absence  of  sensory  disturbances  and  ol 
any  apparent  cause.    This  disease  is  rare.    Schlesinger  mentions  a 


Fia.  8.— ArterioMlcrotlo  neurltli,  with  iwrftlyKis  of  both  externftl  rertt,  and  of  the  superlnr  and 
inferior  oblique  mujbclus  of  the  right  eye,    (Patient  uf  Dr.  C.  A,  OHver. ) 

in  which  there  was  a  transient  diplopia  and  sensory  disturbances  in  the 
distribution  of  one  fifth  iien-e. 

Von  FrankM  loch  wart  records  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind.  A 
woman  of  sixty-seven,  four  years  after  a  stroke  of  paralysiis,  noticed  a 
dimness  of  vision  in  the  right  eye  which  was  followed  in  half  an  hour 
by  diplopia,  A  few  hours  later  the  jmtient  could  not  open  the  riglit  eye, 
but  closure  was  normal.  The  eyeball  w^us  deviated  ontwards,  the  pnpil* 
lary  light  reaction  %vas  normal,  and  there  were  no  cliangcs  in  the  fundus. 
The  patient  died.  The  microscopical  examination  showed  some  disin- 
tegration of  the  ncrvc-filircH  uf  the  right  third  nerve,  with  great  increase 
of  round  cells  k'twei^n  the  uervc-buiHlIes.  The  vessels  in  tlie  connective 
sheath  of  the  nerve  were  engorged.  The  author  considered  it  a  case  of 
arteriosclerotic  multiple  neuritis  in  which,  however,  only  one  ner^^e 
was  invoh'ed. 

Franceschi  also  recorded  an  instance  in  which  there  was  paresis  o£ 
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the  thirds  sixth  and  seventh  nerves  of  one  side.  Microscopically  diffuse 
areas  of  softening  were  found  all  through  the  brain.  There  was  a  paren- 
ehymatoiis  neiiritia  of  the  involved  cranial  nerves.  In  this  case  there 
was  a  sclerotic  condition  of  the  arteries,  thija  being  the  primary  cause  of 
senile  neuritis. 

With  Dr.  Oliver  I  have  observed  an  inferesting  case  of  arterio- 
sclerotic neuritis  in  a  man  of  sixty-nine.  The  patient  had  been  per- 
fectly well  np  to  four  years  ago  when  he  first  complained  of  diplopia. 
Since  then  he  has  complained  of  occasional  headache  and  of  a  numb 
feeling  in  his  extremities.  The  tendon  reflexes  were  not  disturbed. 
The  pupils  were  equal  and  reacted  slowly  to  light  and  in  accommodation. 
The  optic  nerves  w^ere  normal.  There  was  paralysis  of  both  external 
recti  and  of  the  superior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles  of  the  right  eye- 
His  arteries  were  markedly  sclerotic.     There  was  no  history  of  syphilis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  ocular  palsies 
due  to  the  ntniritis  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  sclerosed  liasul  arteries. 
This  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  recognized  as  a  causal  factor.  (See 
chapter  by  Dr.  Ilirsch.)  Pathologically,  this  condition  is  sometimes 
observed.  Rc^^ently  I  found  l)0th  optic  nerves  much  degenerated,  and 
of  crescent  shape,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  sclerosed  anterior  cerebral 
arteries. 

Carcinonmiouss    M nil i pie    Nettriiis. — This    form    of    jiolyneuritis 
may  be  due  first  to  an  autointoxication,  second  to  a  carcinomatous  infil- 
tration of  the  sheaths  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  and,  third,  to  an  acuta 
1  general  carcinomatous  infiltration  of  the  peripheral  nerve  endings. 

The  cliaracter  of  the  multiple  neuritis  due  to  carcinomatous  intox- 
ication does  not  differ  from  the  other  forms  of  polyneuritis  due  to  toxic 
causes.  In  a  case  of  lliura's  there  was  a  slight  optic  neuritis  with  an 
absolute  central  scotoma.  There  was  also  nystagmus  on  lateral  and 
upward  deviation  and  diplopia.  These  symptoms  appeared  several 
weeks  l>efore  deatli  and  persisted.  The  microscopical  examination  by 
Uhthoff  failed  to  sliow  any  cause  for  the  optic  neuritis*  The  various 
peripheral  nerves,  as  well  as  the  orbital  parts  of  the  third  and  sixth 
nerves,  showed  tlegeneration.  The  spinal  cord  and  the  different  cranial 
nuclei  were  normal.  The  slight  swelling  of  the  papilla?  w^as  attributed 
to  the  broadening  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  upper  layers. 

Dr.  Spiller  and  I  liave  recorded  a  remarkable  casc^  of  cerebral  in- 
volvement due  to  a  cancer.  A  woman  wlio  had  a  recurrent  carcinoma  of 
the  breast  five  weeks  before  death  complained  of  failing  vision  in  both 
eyes,  more  marked  in  the  left.  The  right  pupil  was  smaller  than  the 
left  and  responded  to  light  and  in  accommodation,  but  the  left  pupil  did 
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not,  Tlierc  was  some  exoplitlialnios  of  the  right  eye.  The  external 
rectus  muscle  of  each  side  was  paralyzed  and  there  was,  besides,  a 
paralysis  of  the  left  superior  rectus  muscle,  and  ptosis  on  the  same  aide. 
Unfortunately  no  ophthalmoscopic  examination  was  made.  An  exami- 
nation several  days  before  deatli  showed  an  almost  complete  internal  and 
external  ophtlialmoplegia  of  the  left  eye,  and  a  distinct,  but  not  equals 
weakness  of  the  left  seventh  nerve.  There  was  s<"jme  headache  and 
dizziness,  weakness  of  the  limbs  and  absent  knee-jerks. 


Fto.  $,—€w«  ot  mrctnomiitoua  pol^eurlClA.    niustniMoiL  ^mnv^  markt^d  cotig«igUou  of  ttie  blood* 
Te8g«U  and  disease  of  the  c»cukimoU)T  nuclei. 

The  macroscopical  examination  did  not  show  anything.  Micro* 
Bcopical  examination  showed  the  o[)tic  nerves  to  be  normal.  Some  of 
the  axis  cylinders  of  both  third  nerTCH,  of  the  right  fourth,  of  the  right 
sixth,  and  of  both  seventh  nerves,  were  distinctly  swollen,  but  this  was 
especially  marked  in  tlie  right  sixth  nerve.  The  left  fonrth  nerve  was 
normal.  The  left  sixth  nerve  M'as  not  obtained.  Some  of  the  nerve 
cells  of  both  oculomotor  nuclei  were  much  diseasedj  and  the  nucleus  of 
each  abdncens  nerve  was  intensely  diseased.  The  other  cranial  nuclei, 
as  well  as  the  cortical  cells,  were  normal.  The  blood-vessels  all  through 
the  brain  were*  intensely  congested, — this  being  especially  marked  in 
the  cerebral  peduncles  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  pons. 

This  case  illustrates  well  the  diffuse  action  of  the  carcinoma  toxin. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  pathological  findings  are  not  commensurate 

rith  the  symptoms,  for  microscopical  examination  may  denote  a  de- 
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generation  of  a  cranial  nerve^  the  clinical  symptoms  of  which  may  have 
been  entirely  absent  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  second  form  of  polyneuritis,  that  due  to  an  infiltration  of 
canceiHiells  in  the  nerve  sheaths,  we  may  have,  as  in  the  case  of  Saenger, 
an  infiltration  of  cancer-cells  in  the  pia  covering  the  nerve-fibres  at  their 
exit  from  the  base  of  the  brain.  Saenger  also  found  an  infiltration  of 
cancer-cells  in  the  pial  covering  of  the  cortex. 

Raymond  has  very  recently  called  attention  to  a  third  form  of 
cancerous  polyneuritis,  the  acute,  general,  miliary  form.  The  symp- 
tom complex  is  similar  to  the  other  forms  of  polyneuritis.  Macrosoopi- 
cally  no  changes  can  be  found  centrally  or  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  but 
microscopic  examination  shows  multiple  lesions  in  the  finest  intramus- 
cular nerve  endings,  these  being  due  to  the  compression  by  the  innu- 
merable cancerous  emboli  in  the  muscles,  a  true  carcinomatgus  neuro- 
myositis. No  instance  is  recorded,  however,  in  which  the  cranial  nerves 
were  diseased. 

Diabetic  Neuritis. — It  is  recognized  that  diabetes  may  cause  a  dis- 
ease of  the  peripheral  nerves.  It  is,  however,  improbable  that  the 
occasional  involvement  of  a  cranial  nerve  is  part  of  a  peripheral  neuritis, 
for  when  such  symptoms  occur,  we  probably  have  a  general  toxic  process 
due  to  the  diabetic  poison.    This  subject  is  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

Primary  Neurotic  Atrophy. — Because  of  our  lack  of  sufficient 
pathological  evidence,  confusion  still  exists  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
It  occurs  in  families  and  is  distinguished  by  atrophy,  developing  in  the 
distal  portions  of  the  extremities.  The  reflexes  are  absent  and  there  are 
few  sensory  disturbances.  Pathologically,  in  the  few  cases  recorded, 
alterations  have  been  found  in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  muscles,  and 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Optic  atrophy  accompanying  this  disease  has  been  recorded  only  by 
Ballet,  Rose,  Vizioli,  and  A.  Gordon.  In  a  case  under  my  observation 
in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  the  patient  gave  a  distinct  history  of 
paralysis  of  the  left  external  rectus  and  the  left  superior  oblique  muscles. 
The  diplopia  persisted  for  some  time,  but  has  disappeared.  There  was 
no  history  of  syphilis. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  optic  atrophy  and  the 
involvement  of  the  ocular  muscles.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we 
have  here  conditions  foreign  to  the  disease  itself. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

NEUROSES  AND  PSYCHOSES. 

By  G.  R  dk  SCIIWEINITZ,  A.M.,  BID. 

OCULAR   MANIFESTATIONS   OP   HYSTERIA. 

The  investigation  of  the  disturbances  of  visual  sensatioii  to  wliich 
hysterics  are  subject  has  acquired  much  importance^  and  the  ocular 
stigmata  of  hysteria,  as  Parinaud  has  said,  constitute  a  symptonutology 
which  is  distinct  and  in  some  pliases  unvarying.  The  following  aome* 
what  artificial  subdivisions  of  the  subject  are  convenient: 

1.  Complete  anaesthesia  of  the  visual  sense,  or  hysterical  amauzoaiB. 

2.  Incomplete  anaesthesia  of  the  visual  sense,  or  hysterical  ambly* 
opia. 

3.  Defective  and  painful  visual  sensation,  or  hysterical  asthenopia. 

4.  Anomalies  of  accommodation,  or  hysterical  cyclospaam  and  cydo- 
plegia. 

5.  Anomalies  of  the  iris  movements,  or  hysterical  pupil  phenomena. 
G.  Anomalies  of  the  eyelid  and  oye-muscle  movements,  or  hysterical 

contractures,  pseudopnlsies,  and   palsies  of  the  palpebral  and  bulbar 
musculature. 

7.  Previously  unclassiti(Ml  hysterical  ocular  phenomena. 

I.    COMPLETE    ANESTHESIA    OF    THE    VISUAL 
SENSE,  OR  HYSTERICAL  AMAUROSIS. 

Hysterical  Amaurosis.^ — This  term  is  apjdied  to  a  condition  char- 
acterized by  complete  al)(?yanee  of  visual  sensation.  It  occurs  both  as 
a  unilateral  and  a  bilateral  affection. 

(a)  Bilateral  Hysterical  Amaurosis. — The  literature  has  been  collected 
and  analyzed  by  Cnicliet,^  Kron,^  and  KcrTieis."*  The  last  author  suc- 
ceeded in  gatherinir  ;H  cases,  and  sinec  the  publication  of  his  thesis  a 
number  of  additional  examples  have  been  reported, — for  instance,  by 

*  For  the  liistorical  >»i(l(»  of  this  (piostion  and  for  the  earlier  observations  the 
render  is  referred  to  Gillea  de  la  Tourette\s  TraitO  Clinique  et  Therapeutique  de 
THystCrie,  1891,  p.  .S21 ;  also  to  P.  Pansrer's  Lcs  Manifestations  Oculaires  du 
rilyst^rique,  Paris,  1892. 

*Archiv.  de  Neiirologie,  2d  Series,  xii.,  1901,  p.  177. 

■  Neurolojrisclies  Centralblatt.  xxi.  1902,  p.  684. 

•Etude  sur  la  Cecit6  hyst^rique  ou  Amaurose  HystCTiquc  totale  et  bilat^rale^ 
Bordeaux,  1902. 
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Vetter,  McReynolds,  Dupuy-Dutemps,  Le  Roux,*^  Hirsch,*  and  Ca- 
bannesJ 

In  most  instances  the  loss  of  sight  has  been  absolute,  or,  form-sense 
and  color-sense  being  lost,  the  sensation  of  bri^t  light  is  still  retained, 
— ^that  is,  the  patient  has  subjective  sensations  of  light.  The  onset  may 
be  sudden  or  gradual.  Although  the  conditions  necessary  to  create 
double  hysterical  blindness  usually  follow  an  hysterical  attack  and  the 
affection  has  been  described  by  Binswanger  as  an  interparoxysmal, 
morbid  state,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  as  the  amaurosis  has  been 
encountered  without  any  connection  with  an  attack, — ^for  example,  after 
a  surgical  operation,  or,  again,  as  in  Leroux's  patient,  without  any 
preceding  hysterical  phenomena.  Usually  both  eyes  are  attacked  simul- 
taneously ;  sometimes  one  eye  may  be  affected  later  than  the  other, — ^for 
instance,  after  a  few  hours,  or  even  after  some  months.  More  women 
than  men  have  been  affected  (4  men  to  22  women,  according  to  Kron). 
The  age  in  women  has  varied  from  10  to  26  years;  in  men  from  22 
to  37  years.  The  pupils  may  be  dilated  or  contracted.  Generally  they 
react  to  the  influence  of  light;  sometimes  only  a  feeble  contraction 
follows  the  light  stimulus ;  occasionally  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  insen- 
sitive to  light  (Kemeis).  Accompanying  the  amaurosis  the  following 
symptoms  have  been  observed  in  some  of  the  cases:  Lagophthalmos, 
ptosis,  spasm  of  the  orbicularis,  anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva,  nystag- 
mus, conjugate  deviation,  and  convergent  strabismus. 

To  establish  the  diagnosis  of  hysterical  amaurosis  there  must  be 
excluded:  Ocular  disease  sufficiently  great  to  produce  blindness,  con- 
genital amblyopia  with  high  grades  of  refractive  error,  and  particularly 
certain  forms  of  so-called  retrobulbar  neuritis.  (For  further  discussion 
of  this,  see  page  638).  Evidently  complete  blindness,  in  the  absence 
of  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  optic  nerve  disease,  associated  with  normal 
pupil  reaction  to  light  impulses,  would  strongly  suggest,  if  it  did  not 
prove,  the  presence  of  the  hysterical  taint,  but  because  in  rare  instances, 
temporarily  at  least,  the  pupils  under  these  conditions  fail  to  react  to 
light,  the  absence  of  the  pupil  reflex  does  not  necessarily  exclude 
hysteria. 

All  cases  on  record  have  recovered  vision  sooner  or  later,  and  there- 
fore the  prognosis  quoad  visum  is  good.  Indeed,  usually  when  the 
amaurosis  disappears,  it  does  so,  as  Pitres  remarks,  without  leaving 


•  Archives  d'Ophthalmologie,  December,  1903,  p.  801. 

•  Prag.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1904,  xii.  288. 

'  Gaz.  hebd.  d.  sc.  m4d  de  Bordeaux,  1905,  xxvi.  5. 
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a  trace.     The  iluration  of  the  blindness,  however,  has  Turied  oound- 
eraUy.     Following  Kron^s  suggestion,  the  cases  may  be  divided  into: 
(a)  Tlic  transitory  forms,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  seTerml  days;  (b) 
the  short-enduring  fonns,  lasting  from  two  to  six  weeks;    and  (c)  Ae 
long-enduring  forms,  lasting  from  four  months  to  ten  years.     To  these 
should  be  added  the  inlcrmiHcnt  varieties  described  by  KoenigBtein,  in 
which  the  blindness  appears  at  (*ertain  definite  hours  of  each  day,  and 
lasts  for  a  time  and  then  disai)i)oars.     According  to  Kem^is,  if  tbe 
blindness  has  api^eared  suddenly,  it  will  di.sap])ear  suddenly;    if  it  has 
arisen  during  a  crisis,  it  will  Ix*  during  a  crisis  that  it  disappears;   if 
it  is  without  a  crisis  that  the  blindness  has  ap{)eared  suddenly,  it  will 
])C  equally  sudden  and  without  a  crisis  that  the  patient  will  xeeover 
his  siglit;  if  it  has  made  its  ap|)earance  gradually,  its  disappearance 
will  be  a  gradual  one.     As  Kenicis  himself  remarks,  these  rules  meet 
with  exceptions.     The  blindness  may  Ik?  exceedingly  stubborn  and  last, 
as  has  already  l)een  noted,  for  years,  even  for  ten  years,  as  in  Harlan's 
well-known  case.     liefore  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  blindness, 
there  may  l)e  a  stage  nf  nionrx^iilar  amaurosis,  as  in  McReynoIds's  case, 
with  recurrences,  and  occasionally  a  ix»riod  of  temporary  hemianopsia. 
(Sec  also  i)age  0:50.)     The  first  color  seen  by  the  patient  on  recovery 
from  the  blindness  is  red.     (Cnichet.) 

Certain  writers  are  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  long-enduring  forms  of 
hysterical  blindness, — that  is  to  say,  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  hysteri- 
cal nature  of  the  affection.  For  exanii>le,  11.  Sachs  *  writes:  "  I  would 
prefer  not  to  accc[)t  as  a  fact  the  occurrence  of  complete  hysterical 
amaurosis  of  months'  <lurati(»n  until  more  convincing  cases  shall  have 
Ikjcu  brought  forward.''  Similar  doubts  were  entertained  by  Mauthner, 
and  are  implied  by  Sclimidt-Rim])ler.'*  I  have  never  examined  a  patient 
with  bilateral  hysterical  amaurosis,  excei)t  as  it  occurs  in  the  most  tem- 
porary way  during  an  attack,  and  can  re[)ly  to  these  criticisms  only  by 
saying  that  some  oi  the  cases  appear  to  me  to  be  above  suspicion, — ^for 
example,  Mendcjl's  cast*,  which  Sachs  himself  quotes. 

(h)  Unilateral  Hysterical  Amaurosis. — Unilateral  hysterical  amau- 
rosis, in  which  there  is  complete  alx\van(»e  of  the  visual  sensation  of 
one  eye,  it  is  usually  stated,  is  a  more  commonly  observed  phenomenon 
tlian  the  bilateral  variety  of  the  affection.  According  to  Kron,  however, 
more  instances  of  the  double  than  of  the  single  amaurosis  are  on  record, 
— 20  compared  with  23.    Doubtless  the  explanation  of  this  is  that  all,  or 

■Journal  of  NorvouR  and  Mental  Diseases,  xxvi.  1809,  p.  347. 
*D]e   Krk  rank  linden  den  Auges  im  Zusammenhang  mit  anderen  Kraokheiteiiy 
Wien,  1898,  p.  266. 
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nearly  all,  of  the  eases  of  double  amaurosis  have  been  recorded,  while 
only  a  comparatively  few  unilateral  instances  have  been  published. 
Either  eye  may  be  affected,  and,  according  to  Briquet,  one  eye  is  not 
more  frequently  selected  than  its  fellow,  but  in  Kron's  collection  the 
right  eye  was  blind  13  times  and  the  left  9  times.  Females  are  more 
liable  than  males,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1.  The  affection  is  not  con- 
fined to  adults,  and  pure  examples  have  been  observed  in  children, — ^for 
instance,  by  Veasey  in  a  child  of  11.  I  have  recorded  one  case  in  a 
negro  child  of  11  and  seen  another  in  a  girl  of  14.  The  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  in  very  young  children  is  apparent. 

Unilateral  hysterical  amaurosis  may  arise  suddenly  as  the  result 
of  emotional  excitement,  fright,  trifling  injury,  menstrual  pain,  etc., 
or  occur  as  the  termination  of  an  hysterical  attack,  and  return  with 
the  ending  of  the  second  attack,  constituting,  like  the  bilateral  affection, 
the  interparoxysmal  morbid  ocular  condition,  or,  according  to  Bins- 
wanger,  it  may  exist  for  a  long  time'  without  any  connection  with 
attacks  or  emotional  disturbance.  The  period  of  blindness,  like  the 
bilateral  variety,  may  be  brief,  or  last  for  years.  One  of  Pitres's 
patients,  a  child  aged  10,  was  blind  four  years.  In  true  unilateral 
hysterical  amaurosis  the  opposite  eye  possesses  normal  vision  and  visual 
field,  or  even  a  visual  field  more  extended  than  that  which  is  ordinarily 
considered  normal  (Parinaud,  Morax).  More  often  the  opposite  eye 
exhibits  defective  visual  acuity,  contracted  visual  field,  etc.,  symptoms 
which  will  presently  be  elaborated  (page  621).  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  really  bilateral  disturbance  of  the  visual  sensations, 
— that  is,  blindnes,  or  amaurosis,  on  one  side,  and  reduced  vision,  or 
amblyopia,  on  the  other.  Associated  with  the  amaurosis  there  may 
be  other  disturbances  of  sensation — anesthesia  of  the  skin,  perhaps 
confined  to  one  side, — that  is  hemianesthesia,  anaesthesia  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  pharytix,  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of  the  cornea.  The 
other  ocular  conditions  previously  noted  with  the  bilateral  form  of  the 
affection  may  also  exist.  While  the  amaurotic  eye  is  likely  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  greater  cutaneous  ansesthesia,  this  rule  is  not  an  inva- 
riable one.     (See  Page  113.) 

The  Effect  of  Binocular  Fixation  on  Monocular  Amaurosis. — 
Schweigger,  Bernheim,  Pitres,  Janet,  and  other  observers  have  noticed 
and  described  the  disappearance  of  a  monocular  amaurosis  during 
binocular  fixation,  and  we  are  especially  indebted  to  Parinaud  ^^  for  a 


*•  The  Ocular  Manifestations  of  Hysteria,  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  edited 
by  Norris  and  OUver,  vol.  iv.  1900,  p.  741;  and  Annales  d'Oculistique,  cxxiv.  1900, 
p.  17. 
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study  of  this  subject.  Briefly^  some  hysterics  oompletdj  mmmuMdo  ia 
one  eye  lose  this  blindness  during  binocular  fixation,  as  mmj  be  piofed 
by  ordinary'' prismaticy  stereoscopic,  or  other  tests.  Thus,  if  befine  dw 
admittedly  sound  eye  of  a  patient  completely  hysterically  mmmaxotie 
in  the  otlier  eye  a  prism  is  placed  throu^  which  a  testobjeet  is  vs- 
garded,  and  two  images  are  seen,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Uind  eje 
has  been  associated  witli  the  other  eye  in  the  act  of  binoonlar  fixation. 
For  example,  if  previous  examination  has  shown  that  the  ri^t  eye  is 
amaurotic  in  monocular  fixation,  while  with  a  prism  base  down  befoie 
the  left  eye  the  patient  sees  two  images,  and  on  closing  the  rig^t  eye 
the  lower  image  disappears,  it  is  evident  that  the  blind  eye  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  act  of  binocular  vision. 

According  to  Parinaud,  as  well  as  other  observers, — ^for  example, 
Gilles  dc  la  Tourettc, — the  re-establishment  of  vision  in  the  amaurotio 
eye  at  the  moment  of  binocular  fixation  is  concerned  only  with  the 
central  perception.  The  peripheral  portion  of  the  visual  field  remains 
abolished,  both  in  monocular  and  binocular  vision.  Sometimes  experi- 
ments fail  to  elicit  the  rea})i>earnnec  of  sight  in  the  amaurotic  esye  in 
the  act  of  binocular  vision,  either  because  the  defective  si^t  is  too 
great,  or  perhaps  l)ecausc  the  patient  never  possessed,  or  possessed  only 
in  imperfect  degree,  binocular  vision. 

Cruchet^^  descril)e9  an  amaurotic  hysterical  patient  who  did  not 
have  binocular  vision,  and  who  with  all  the  tests  answered  as  if  she 
was  really  blind  in  one  oye.  According  to  him  the  amaurosis  should 
be  considered  in  two  stages, — the  first  one,  in  which  there  is  complete 
abolition  of  binocular  vision,  and  the  second  one,  more  frequently 
observed  than  the  otlier,  in  wliieli  tliere  is  intermittent  and  generally 
perverted  conservation  of  l)inocular  vision.  lie  states  that  in  cases 
of  unilateral  hysterical  blindness,  monocular  vision  exclusively  by  tke 
good  eye  is  the  rule;  but  at  certain  moments  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  monocular  vision  of  the  sound  eye  becomes  monocular  vision 
of  the  amblyopic  eye, — that  is,  there  is  alternation.  Again,  monocular 
vision  may  seem  to  become  binocular,  but  only  apparently.  Beally  it 
is  sinuiltaneous  vision, — that  i?^,  fusion  of  the  images  does  not  take 
place.  Sometini(»s,  the  monocular  vision  becomes  binocular  vision,  with 
fusion  of  certain  images  and  not  of  others;  the  binocular  vision,  to 
use  the  exi)ression  of  Antonelli,'^  is  dissociated.  Finally,  at  certain 
moments  and  under  certain  conditions  monocular  vision  really  becomes 


"  Archiv  dc  Neurologic  2d  Series,  xii.  1001,  p.  177. 
"Archives  d'Ophthalmologie,  xvii.  1897,  p.  218. 
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binocular  with  complete  fusion  of  all  the  images,  a  condition  which 
Cnichet  regards  as  essentially  temporary  in  character. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  Hysterical  Amaurosis,— It  may  be 
stated  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  that  hysterical  blindness,  such 
as  has  been  described  in  tlie  preceding  paragraphs,  is  not  due  to 
any  failure  of  the  retina  to  appreciate  the  images  of  external  objects, 
hut  to  a  functional  disturbance  of  cortical  centres.  A  patient  with 
monocular  amaurosis  of  hysterical  nature  sees  with  the  blind  eye^  aa 
may  l>e  determined  by  the  ordinary  tests  which  are  used  to  detect  pre- 
tended blindness. 

Again,  Biuet  and  Janet  liave  shown  that  if  before  the  eye  of  an 
amaurotic  hysteric  some  object  is  held  and  the  patient  is  afterwarda 
hypnotized,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  that  which  was  previously  exliibited 
and  which  he  regarded  with  an  apparently  blind  eye.  Evidently  the 
patient  really  saw  the  object.  As  Prince  puts  it,  "  the  hysterically 
blind  see,  but  their  visual  sensations  are  not  in  connection  with  their 
dominating  waking  consciousness.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  shutting 
off  from  the  field  of  consciousness  of  certain  perceptions  which  form  a 
group  of  segmented  sensations,  more  or  less  by  themselves^  and  which 
hy  artificial  means,— for  example,  the  hypnotic  state, — would  as  memo- 
ries be  brought  into  relation  with  tbe  remainder  of  the  conscious  field." 

Because  hysterics  apparently  blind  in  one  eye  may  by  testa  ordi- 
narily applied  to  malingerers  he  proven  to  see  with  this  eye,  they  have 
been  characterized  as  cheats;  but,  as  Pitres  points  out,  the  uniformity 
of  answers  given  by  the  subjects  of  unilateral  hysterical  amaurosis 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  of  deception  in  the  gross  sense  of 
this  term. 

According  to  George  C.  Harlan,  patients  with  hysterical  blindness 
may  l>e  divided  into  three  classes:  those  who  deliberately  simulate  the 
blindness,  tbf>se  who  see  nnconsciously  but  are  not  capable  of  conscious 
vision,  and  those  wbo  are  really  transiently  al)solntely  blind. 

Binswanger  ^^  quotes  Binet's  conclusion  that  the  disturbances  which 
lie  at  tbe  bottom  of  hysterical  amesthesia^  no  matter  what  its  nature  may 
be,  must  have  their  seat  in  tbe  cerebral  cortex,  lH?cause  in  order  that  a 
peripheral  stinnilus  may  produce  not  oidy  movements  but  also  concepts, 
it  must  have  reached  the  centres  in  which  concepts  are  formed, — that  is, 
the  highest  composite  centres  of  the  eerel>runi.  Benihcim  believes  that 
an  amblyopic  hysterical  subject  with  the  aid  of  imagination  uncon- 


"SpecieUe   Pathotogie  und   Therapie.     H.  Xothnagel.  xii.   Bantl,   i.   Hillfte,  ii. 
Abth.j  Die  Hysterie,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Otto  Binswanger,  Wien,  1904,  p.  979. 
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acioualy  neutralizes  the  viBual  image  which  haa  been  peroeiTed  in  a 
normal  manner,  although,  as  has  been  shown,  and  aa  Fitiea  points  on^ 
the  patient  does  not  neutralize  binocular  but  apparmtlj  only  monoeiilar 
perceptions.  Janet,  however,  from  his  experiments  laana  to  the  theoiy 
of  Bernheim,  and  thinks  that  it  demonstrates  the  p^ydiie  or  ooirtioal 
nature  of  this  sensory  disturbance,  while  Charcot  vejeeta  Bemheim'a 
explanation  that  hysterieul  blindness  is  exdusivelj  a  psychie  phe- 
nomenon,— that  is,  an  ilhision  of  the  mind  and  not  a  true  aenaoiy 
anaesthesia. 

Referring  again  to  the  interesting  fact  that  in  a  certain  number  of 
instances,  at  least,  monocular  livsterical  amaurosis  disappears  in  binoea- 
lar  fixation,  we  find  that  Parinaud  ^^  dismisses  Bemheim'a  theory,  that 
such  phenomena  represent  a  blindness  of  the  imagination  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  image  by  a  psychic  agent,  with  the  curt  ezpieasion 
that  '^  he  does  nut  understand  such  language,"  and  thinks  that  the 
interpretation  of  hysterical  visual  symptoms  depends  upon  the  belieif 
in  tlic  existence  of  certain  relations  between  the  retina  and  the  Tisoal 
centres  in  monocular  and  binocular  sight,  as  well  as  definite  and  distinct 
relations  in  central  and  in  peripheral  vision.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "H- 
we  admit  the  crossed  relation  between  each  eye  and  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere in  monocular  vision,  the  left  eye  will  become  amaurotic  when  the 
right  side  of  the  brain  is  affected ;  but  if  in  binocular  vision  both  eyes 
are  connected  Avitli  a  single  heniisplicre,  it  seems  clear  that  if  that 
hemisphere  he  the  left  and  healthier  one,  the  left  and  amaurotic  eye 
will  be  able  to  see." 

Charcot,  quoted  by  lliiiswanger,  has  demonstrated  that  hemionsBS- 
thetic  patients  with  monocular  color  blindness  are  able  to  identify  the 
color  accurately  during  binocular  vision,  even  with  the  achromatoptic 
eye,  and  therefore  favors  the  view  that  there  are  functional  disturbances 
in  the  intracerebral  centres  for  monocular  vision,  those  for  binocular 
vision  being  uninjured.  Similar  observations  liave  been  made  by  Pari- 
naud.   I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  later  j)aragraph. 

While  there  is  no  proof  of  it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  conceivable 
that  some  toxin  is  liberated  during  an  hysterical  attack  and  the  retina 
poisoned,  or  perhaps  the  cortical  centres,  by  this  toxin,  producing, 
according  to  its  virulence,  a  temporary,  an  enduring,  or  a  longKSontinued 
blindness,  exactly  as  this  occurs  in  ursemia,  in  diabetes,  and  in  certain 
intestinal  fermentations.  It  would  be  confessedly  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  theory  with  unilateral  amblyopia,  unless  one  were  willing  to  admit 

^  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  edited  by  Norris  and  OUver,  iv.  p.  743. 
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a  selective  action  of  the  toxin  upon  one  retina,  exactly  as  in  very  rare 
toxic  blindness, — for  example,  quinine  blindness, — is  unilateral. 

II.  INCOMPLETE   ANAESTHESIA    OF   THE    VISUAL    SENSE,  OR 
HYSTERICAL  AMBLYOPIA. 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  number  of  different  visual  disturbances,  of 
which  the  most  important  are:  reduction  of  visual  acuity,  contraction 
of  the  visual  field,  disturbance  of  the  color  and  light  sense,  and  anoma- 
lies of  accommodation.  In  contradistinction  to  the  affections  which 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  which  represent 
a  total  loss  of  visual  sense,  cither  unilateral  or  bilateral,  these  are  incom- 
plete disturbances  of  sight.  They  represent,  in  the  language  of  Bins- 
wanger,  the  incomplete  anaesthesias ;  "  they  are  polymorphous  and 
composite  in  character,  both  as  regards  their  extent  and  as  regards  the 
special  variety  of  the  visual  disturbance." 

(1)  Reduction  of  Visual  Acuity. — ^By  this  is  meant  a  failure  of  the 
affected  eye,  or  eyes,  to  obtain  full  visual  acuity  in  the  absence  of 
refractive  defects  and  pathological  changes,  as  not  infrequently  occurs  in 
hysteric  patients. 

(2)  Disturbances  of  the  Visual  Field  in  Hysteria. — (a)  Visual 
Field  for  White.  — Many  of  the  records  of  the  visual  field  examinations 
in  hysterics  and  neurasthenics  are  untrustworthy  because  no  definite 
information  is  given  in  regard  to  the  light,  the  size  of  the  test-object, 
character  of  the  refraction,  the  length  of  time  employed  in  taking  the 
visual  field,  the  distance  of  the  examined  eye  from  the  fixation  point, 
etc.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  uniform  method,  and  hence  the 
comparison  between  the  results  of  different  observers  is  often  diflScult 
and  probably  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  statement.  Thus,  one 
observer,  in  taking  the  visual  field,  moves  the  test-object  from  the 
periphcrj'  towards  the  centre  and  waits  until  the  patient  distinctly  sees 
the  object,  and  then  records  its  position  on  the  perimeter  arc;  while 
another  evidently  has  recorded  the  points  at  which  the  patient  first  be- 
comes conscious  of  some  object, — for  example,  a  square  of  white  or 
colored  paper  on  the  perimeter  arc.  There  is  almost  a  uniform  absence 
of  statement  in  regard  to  the  patient's  refraction  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  very  rarely  have  control  examinations  been  made  with  the 
campimeter,  or,  except  in  recent  times,  with  the  visual  field  taken  at 
varying  fixation  distances.  (For  a  further  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  Chapter  IV.) 

Just  as  a  certain  number  of  hysterics  have  normal  acuity  of  vision, 
they  may  also  have  a  normal  visual  field  for  white.     Pansier^'  states 

"Lea  Manifestations  oculaires  de  THyst^rie,  Paris,  1892,  p.  17. 
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that  although  tlic  visual  field  for  white  may  be  normal^  he  has  found  a 
true  enlargement  of  the  color  field^  with  or  without  inversion  of  the 
color  circ*les,  in  all  non-amblyopic  hysterics  which  he  has  examined. 
On  the  other  hand,  Frankl-I  loch  wart  and  A.  Topolanski  ^*  maintain 
that  in  hysteria  with  normal  sensation  there  is  usually  no  oontraction 
of  the  visual  field,  and  von  Keuss  ^'  has  also  noted  that  hysteria  may 
exist  without  any  changes  in  the  fields  of  vision.  John  K.  Mitchell  and 
myself^®  have  observed  a  eomi)letely  nonnal  character  of  the  visual 
field  in  a  certain  number  of  hysterics,  or  simply  contraction  of  the  color 
fields  w^ith  unaffected  form  fields. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  visual  field  in  hysteria  is  caneenr 
trie  contraciiony  if  this  is  measured  with  a  white  test-object  on  a 
black  background.  It  represents,  to  use  the  language  of  Parinaud,  "  an 
insensibility  of  a  iK)rtion  of  the  field  to  white  light,  and  this  insensi- 
bility develops  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  in  such  a  way  that  a 
graphic  drawing  of  the  contraction  would  be  represented  by  an  almost 
circular  line."  Xaturally,  as  Parinaud  further  maintains,  concentric 
must  not  1x3  taken  in  a  too  literal  sense  of  the  term,  because,  althou^ 
quite  noticeable  on  the  temiH)ral  side  where  the  field  is  normally  largest, 
it  may  l»e  most  restricted  on  the  nasal  side  or  above.  Furthermore,  this 
visual  field  should  manifest  its  contraction  at  the  verj^  beginning  of  the 
measurement,  as  von  Reuss  ^®  insists,  and  not  be  called  into  existence  by 
fatigue  during  examination. 

The  amount  of  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  visual  field  varies 
from  slight  contraction,  most  noticeable  on  the  temporal  side,  to  such  an 
extreme  restriction  that  the  most  j)eripheral  circle  is  just  beyond  the 
fixing  point.  Binswan^er  is  willing  to  aj)j>ly  the  term  "  pronounced" 
only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  normal  visual  field  is  reduced  fully 
one-half.  Should  the  patient  have  possessed  originally  a  minimal  or 
small  physiological  field,  slight  reduction,  if  l)ilaleral,  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  unless  one  slionld  find,  as  Parinaud  suggests,  a  concomitant 
hysterical  disturbance  of  acconmK.xlation.  f  See  J^age  28.)  Bins- 
w^anger  has  never  observed  '*  the  irravest  cases,  in  which  the  visual  field 
is  reduced  to  the  fixation  point,"  and  lie  tluTcfore  differs  from  Parinaud, 
Gilles  de  la  Tourette,  and  Janet.  T  have  on  a  nunil>er  of  occasions  seen 
extreme  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  visual  field  (see  Fig.  1),  and  can 
in  this  respect  confirm  entirely  the  observations  of  the  French  observers 
concerning  which  Binswanger  is  sceptical. 


"  Doutsolimann's  BcitrUfTP  zur  AnJJ^»nh('ilk\lmU^  ii.  18!)."),  p.  40. 
^' J)aH  Oi'sichlsfold  bci  functionoUrn  NVrvcnhMdon,  Wien,  1892. 
"Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  January,  1894. 
"Loc.   oil.,   p.   52. 
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The  hysterical  field  contraction  is  of  lung  enJiiniiicc,  laistiiig  for 
days,  inontlis,  and  even  years,  and  the  variations  in  size  which  it  under- 
goes, except  those  which  are  later  recorded,  are  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant until  recovery  occurs,  when  the  visual  field  again  may  assume  its 
normal  size. 

■  The  behavior  of  the  contracted  visual  field,  when  it  is  measured  with 

■  the  pcjint  of  fixation  placed  at  varying  distances  from  the  observed  eye, 
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Fig.  1.— Omnd  hy&tcrla,  M^ttertMl  &nicsUic«iA.     Womnn,  ii^ed  ^:  patient  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell.     Ooi^ 
inkcted  iubulfiT  Aelds  ;  partial  revtfti&l  right;  nil  color  Knm  Vkhuetii  In  t«rt  Add. 


ia  of  importance.  Schmidt-Rinipler  ^^  maintaiut?  that  each  perimetri- 
cally  recorded  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  should  also  be 
investigated  with  a  canipimeter  stationed  at  varying  distances  from 
the  patient,  ami  Wollenherg,  quoted  hy  Binswanger,  found  under  these 
conditions  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  althongh  not  always,  as  the 
distance  l>etween  the  patient  and  the  blackboard  is  increased,  the  size 
of  the  visual  field  is  enlarged.  On  the  other  hand,  Richard  Greeff  ^^ 
states  that  the  contracted  visual  field  maintains  tlie  same  size,  no  matter 
at  what  distance  the  point  of  fixation  of  the  examined  eye  is  placed,— in 
other  words,  that  tlie  field  has  a  tubular  charadcr;  the  hysteric  has,  to 
use  tlie  term  which  GreeflF  has  given,  a  ^^  rohrenformiges  Gesicbtsfeld.^' 
The  examination  is  made  as  follows:  The  visual  field  is  measured,  aa 
usual,  with  a  perimeter,  and  if  it  is  found  contracted  in  decided  degree, 


"DeuUch.  med.  Wochenschr.*  1892,  Nr.  24. 
"Berlin  klin.  Woclietischr.,  May  2fi,  1902,  p.  4ft6. 
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tlie  potDi  of  fixadoii  lor  the  exjuiuBed  eje  k  ranofed  one  metm  dtatant 
and  tlie  raoiwwnifiitg  repeated.  Twrtiftd  itf  an  ioeieaae  in  the  widtli  of 
the  field,  it  may  resuiii  jiisi  ■*  mmmm  as  it  was  prior  to  the  kc^gtheniiig 
of  the  fixation  dsstanoe,  and  the  same  u  tme  if  ihb  ts  still  linther 
increased, — ^for  example,  to  two,  thrse,  or  fire  metresu  That  this  obaerra- 
tion  is  entirelj-  eorrDCt  I  am  able  to  comfiim  as  the  result  of  many 
axamtnatioDs.    (See  Fig.  3.) 

Aeeording  to  Greeff,  the  eaose  of  the  tubular  field  is  connected  with 
the  underlying  oatare  of  the  diaeaae;  that  is,  in  hjsterieal  patients  a 
definite  eonceptioii  freqneotly  dominates  the  sensorium^  and  this  applies 
abu  to  the  visual  field.    Von  Hoeaslin  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  synip- 
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Fig,  2,— Hysterical  rlrl.   Patient  of  Df .  J.  William  White.    Typical  tubular  contmcted  field :  no 
ctinnge  In  flie  at  30  Cm,.  1.  2.  :i,  and  \  nit-tres. 


toms  whidi  arc  pbvsically  iuipossiWe  are  genuine  signs  of  disease,  and 
lie  regards  tlie  person  wIhj  exhibits  the  tuhiihir  fiehi  phenomenon  as  a 
malingerer,  and  if  livsteria  is  present,  then  the  subject  is  a  hysterical 
nialingc^rer.  Arnheini  and  other  observers  are  not  in  accord  with  von 
Iloesslin  in  this  contention,  and  I  agree  with  thera  and  with  Wilbrandj 
that  **  we  have  no  riglit  tn  cast  suspicion  of  taalingeriiig  on  a  patient 
unless  we  are  able  to  convict  him  or  her  of  malingering," 

Although  the  ct>ntraetit»n  of  the  visual  field  may  be  extreme,  visual 
acuity  may  be  normal ;  on  the  other  hand  it  ma^^  be  reduced.  Inasmuch 
as  in  many  cases  tlie  peripheral  vision  is  completely  abolished,  producing 
typidtl  tubular  vision,  if  central  sight  is  affected  theu  amblyopia  may 
give  place  to  amaurosis  and  the  condition  of  complete  hysterical  blind- 
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ness.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  such  amaurosis  need  not 
have — indeed,  does  not  usually  have— concentric  visual  field  contraction 
as  its  prodrome,  but  appears  suddenly. 

The  contraction  may  be  unilateral  (8  times  among  79  cases  examined 
by  Parinaud)  or  bilateral,  generally  the  latter.  Usually,  as  Fere,  Pari- 
naud,  Landolt,  Wilbrand,  Saenger,  and  others  have  shown,  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  disturbances  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  being,  when  these  are 
present,  in  the  language  of  von  Frankl-Hochwart  and  Topolanski,  a 
fairly  constant  phenomenon.  In  bilateral  cases  the  restriction  of  the  vis- 
ual field  is  usually  greater  on  the  hemiansesthetic  side,  or  upon  that  side 
which  exhibits  the  greater  surface  or  degree  of  anaesthesia ;  rarely  the 
opposite  eye  is  the  more  affected.  Unilateral  contraction  of  the  visual 
field  commonly  appears  on  the  hemianaesthetic  side.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  presence  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  restricted  visual  fields,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  appear,  as  J.  K.  Mitchell  and  myself  have  shown, 
when  the  general  symptoms  of  hysteria  are  of  the  highest  grade. 

According  to  Gilles  de  la  Tourette,^^  concentric  narrowing  of  the 
Tisual  field  is  the  most  frequent  ocular  stigma  in  hysterical  subjects, 
and  Dana  says  that  it  is  the  commonest  of  all  forms  of  anaesthesia. 
Pitres  remarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sensory  disturbances 
of  the  great  neurosis  and  one  of  the  best  stigmata  of  hysteria.  Bins- 
wanger,*^  on  the  other  hand,  writes,  "  The  scepticism  with  which  we 
regard  the  statements  of  Charcot's  school  (G^lezowski,  Parinaud,  Lan- 
dolt, Fere,  and  others)  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
our  experience  in  this  subject ;  for  these  investigators  attribute  too  much 
importance  to  the  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  in  hysteria." 
The  value  of  this  symptom  seems  to  me  exceedingly  great,  although  J. 
K.  Mitchell  and  myself  were  unable  to  find  it  as  frequently  among  the 
hysterics  whom  we  examined  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the 
French  clinics. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  contracted  visual  field  is 
one  that  appears  at  once  and  not  as  the  result  of  repeated  examination, 
and  that  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  permanent  stigma,  or  perhaps,  more 
accurately,  an  enduring  one,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  one 
which  will  later  be  described  in  connection  with  neurasthenic  cases.  It 
is,  however,  subject  to  certain  variations,  which  must  now  be  mentioned. 
They  are  these : 


"  Traite  Clinique  et  Therapeutique  de  VBjsiAne,  1891. 
"  Loc.  cit.,  p.  209. 
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In  unilateral  visual  field  contraction  the  narrowed  field  nuij  1 
to  di8ap])ear  by  irritating  the  skin,  and  to  develop  in  the  healthy  eje; 
in  short,  a  transfer  takes  place.  It  may  be  transferred  to  the  odier 
eye  by  suggestion.  Also,  as  Parinaud  baa  Bhown,  if  the  unafiected 
eye  be  oi)encd  and  the  visual  field  previously  contracted  remeaaondy  it 
may  increase  its  extent.  Referring  to  this  fact,  Janet  ^  aoggestB  that 
under  these  cireuinstancos  the  sensations  of  the  sound  eye  bring  into 
{)crs<)nal  ])er(H.'ptioii  by  a  pre-established  association  those  of  the  n^g* 
leeted  eye.  The  extent  of  the  tiebl  is  furthermore  modified  by  spherical 
glasses,  by  tiiite<l  glassies,  an<I  by  the  action  of  mydriaticSy  as  has  been 
well  shown  by  I^arinainl,  Fi.rster,  aiul  as  I  have  frequently  demon- 
strated. A  visual  fiebl  (Nuitracted  f<»r  a  white  test-object  may  readi 
greater  or  even  normal  extent  if  investigated  with  a  bright  electric  lig^t 

The  visual  field  may  Ik?  diminished  in  size  by  mental  condition,  by 
physical  dejiression,  j)rec»ccuj)ation,  eni<»tions,  fixed  ideas;  in  general 
terms,  as  Janet  i>nts  it,  in  a  great  numl)er  of  hysterics  the  effort  of 
visual  attention  contracts  in  a  very  notable  way  their  visual  fields. 
The  variations  in  perimetric  examinations  are  not  necessarily  depen- 
dent upon  simple  retinal  fatigue,  but,  as  Schmidt-Rimpler,  Schultze, 
and  others  have  shown,  may  d**pend  upon  a  diminution  of  the  cortical^ 
j)sycliical  functions,  and  1k'  due  to  damage  of  the  power  of  concent  ratioiu 

Binswanger  emj>hasiws  the  importance  of  the  psychic  condition  at 
the  time  of  examination  ami  its  effect  on  the  visual  field,  and  insists 
that  patients  should  be  methodically  investigated  at  different  timea 
with  due  regard,  not  c»nly  to  their  ]K»wer  of  concentration,  but  also  ta 
their  emotional  state,  and  to  tlie  ])resenee  of  definite  disturbances  of  the 
intellect,  and,  finally,  to  the  relati<»n  of  their  condition  to  antecedent  . 
hysterical  attacks. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  authors  to  classify  with  hysterical 
fields  ^' the  shift  lug  typc,^'  originally  described  by  Forster  in  cases  of 
ana\sthesia  of  the  retina,  in  which  the  visual  fields  differ  according  as- 
the  examination  is  conducted  from  the  temporal  to  the  nasal,  or  from 
the  nasal  to  the  tcm])oral  side,  the  contraction  being  pronounced  on  the- 
nasal  side  in  the  former  and  f»n  the  temj)oral  side  in  the  latter;  the- 
exhaustion  type  of  Wilbrand,  in  which  the  test-object  is  moved  from 
the  temporal  to  the  nasal  and  from  the  nasal  to  the  temporal  side 
several  times  in  succession,  across  the  entire  width  of  the  perimeter, 
indeed,  as  often  as  the  field  continues  to  diminish;   unstable  concentric 

»•  The  Mental  State  of  Hysterics.  Translated  by  C.  R.  Corson.  G.  P.  Putnam  k. 
Sons,  1901,  p.  69. 
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limiiatiof^ — that  is,  a  field  which  is  constantly  changing  during  the 
examination;  the  exhausiionrspiral  type,  in  which  the  tracing  of  the 
visnal  field  ajjjvears  coiled  like  a  watch-spring  in  conseqnence  of  its 
limits  Ixjconiiug  concentrically  sinaller;  and  finally,  the  recuperaiion- 
extension  iypt\  in  which  the  restricted  fiehl  may  extend  during  rest,  or 
by  a  strong  effort  of  will  These  tive  types^  classified  and  elaborated  by 
von  Reuss,^''^  do  not,  however,  belong  strictly  to  pure  liysterical  cases, 
and  will  be  considered  in  more  detail  in  the  section  devoted  to  neuras- 
thenia. 

One  form  of  field,  however,  von  Reuss  feels  should  be  classified 
with  those  which  are  more  strictly  hysterical  in  tyjie,  namely,  the 
so-called  **  oscdlaiing  fieldy*^  described  by  Wilbrand  and  O,  Ivocnig,  in 


#  8 

Fio.  3.— Left  Held.    OscilkUiig  flelt^.    (After  Wllbtmxul) 


which  the  object  disappears  and  reappears  several  times  in  the  same 
meridian,  and  in  which  a  similar  oscillation  applies  to  color.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  ascribed  to  rapid  change  in  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  retina,     (Fig.  3.) 

As  Wilbrand  has  i^hown,  if  the  areas  in  the  visual  field  in  which  the 
test-object  disapi>ears  are  studied  in  association  with  one  another,  they 
assmne  a  zonular  form,— in  other  words,  an  annular  scotoma  results* 
Such  scotomas  as  hysterical  manifestations  have  been  described  by  a 


"  toe.  cit.    See  a!»o  a  good  review  of  von  Rpusa's  book  by  J.  J.  Eraiu^  Ophthal- 
mic Review,  3txi.   11)02,  p.  330. 
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number  of  obaen-cra, — for  example,  Zidien  and  Oaoej  A.  Wood. 
4.)  The  latter  author,  although  unwilling  to  rdj  upon  this  ■% 
in  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria,  has  observed  it  idioii  otiior 


(I* 


Fro.  4.— Annalar  ftootoma  In  hyssteria :  moderate  coDtrmctlon  of  form  fteld;  no  nwiiMl  of 

tioiis  of  this  neurosis  were  wanting.  Von  Rcuss  maintains  that  Aon 
may  be  a  double-ring  scotoma,  a  fraginentarv'  ring  sootomay  or  that  the 
oscillating  field  may  be  associated  with  central  scotoma,  and,  as  in  a 
case  of  Wilbrand's,   witli   scintillating  scotoma,   or  temporaxy   homi- 


Fig.  5.— Central  scotoma  in  hynteria. 

anopsia.  A  certain  degree  of  stability  characterizes  these  scotomas 
which  distinguishes  them  from  exhaustion  cases.  According  to  Wil- 
brand,  a  central  exhausiion  scotoma  is  rare.  I  have  observed  an  abso* 
lute  central  scotoma  in  a  hysterical  woman  which  lasted  for  weeks 
(Fig.  5). 
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(6)  Visual  Field  for  Colors. — Under  this  heading  must  be  condidered 
concentric  contraction  of  the  color  fields,  dyschromatopsia  and  acronia- 
topsia,  and  certain  rare  conditions  to  which  the  term  hyperchromatopsia 
may  be  given. 

Just  as  there  may  be  a  narrowing  of  the  visual  field  due  to  an  insen- 
sibility to  white  light,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  Parinaud,  consti- 
tutes the  fundamental  condition  of  this  type  of  hysterical  amblyopia, 
so  also  there  may  be  an  insensibility  to  colors,  which  begins  at  the 
periphery  of  the  visual  field  and  occasions  a  contraction  of  the  color 
field.  The  color  circles  may  be  found  within  the  narrowed  circle  for 
white  exactly  in  their  physiological  order, — that  is,  from  without  in- 


Eight 


Fia.  6.— Right  hysterical  hemlanaesthesia ;  patient  of  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler.  Partial  leftaniesthesia 
reversal  of  color  lines ;  outer  circle,  white,  next  inner,  red,  then  blue  and  green ;  form  field  not  con- 
tracted, R.  E. ;  moderate  contraction,  L.  E. 

ward,  blue,  yellow,  red,  green,  and  violet, — the  entire  restricted  field  ia 
really  a  much  reduced  normal  visual  field. 

Sometimes,  as  Nonne,  J.  K.  Mitchell,  myself,  and  others  have  slio\vn, 
the  restriction  is  confined  to  the  color  fields,  while  the  white  field 
remains  unaflFected  (Fig.  G,  right).  As  long  as  the  color  fields,  even 
though  restricted,  retain  their  normal  physiological  relation  one  to  the 
other,  such  restriction,  as  Parinaud  insists,  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
dyschromatopsia,  but  might  depend  on  individual  differences  found  in 
the  normal  state,  or  on  the  light  and  the  objects  employed,  and  upon  the 
narrowing  due  to  insensitiveness  to  white  light. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  color  fields  when  tested  with  satu- 
rated colors  in  good  illumination  occur  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre 
in  the  following  order:  blue,  yellow,  red,  green,  violet.  Now  in  hys- 
terical patients  a  somewhat  characteristic  variation  is  that  the  red  field  is 
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the  last  to  be  affected,  with  the  result  that  ita  extent  may  equal  that  of 
blue,  so  that  these  color  lines  coincide  or  cross  one  another,  or  it  may 
exceed  it  and  bec^jnie  the  most  peripheral  of  the  color  circles. 

This  is  the  so-called  inversion  of  the  color  fieldy  and  represents  much 
more  certainly,  again  to  quote  Parinaiid,  the  presence  of  dysehroniatop- 
sia  than  a  mere  limitation  of  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  for  colors. 
More  than  this^  the  red  field  may  exceed  in  extent  not  only  the  blue  field 
as  deserilK?d,  but  that  for  white,  and  lieconie  not  merely  the  peripheral 
color  circle,  but  the  peripheral  circle  for  the  entire  field, 

Binswanger  states  that  in  his  clinic  he  has  ohserved  cases  in  which 
the  visual  field  for  red  was  extraordinarily  diminished,  so  that  it  was 
exceeded  by  the  visual  field  for  green;  similar  observations  have  been 
recorded  by  v.  Ilochwart  and  Topolanski  and  Wilder,  and  Pansier  has 
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Fio.  7,— U3Fstero-ci*lttkpBy ;  woman  ngod  20;  pallent  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  TfjiC^ftl  concentric 
cotitmctiou  ftud  reveraul  of  blue  and  ted  linea.  In  Bome  merldimns  the  red  field  exceed*  the  white 
Held. 

seen  the  green  circle  become  the  most  peripheral  one.  Such  exceptions, 
however^  do  not  destroy  the  main  factj  that  hysterical  subjects  have  a 
predilection  for  red,  constituting  a  characteristic  of  this  type  of  dys- 
chromatopsia  (Fig.  7). 

Coining  to  the  question  of  partial  abolition  of  the  color-sense,  as 
Landolt  has  pointed  out*  this  may  be  confined  to  the  most  central  por- 
tions of  the  visual  field, — that  is,  the  hysterical  patients  lose  first  the 
power  of  distinguishing  violet  and  green,  while  tliey  retain  their  power 
of  perceiving  the  other  colors.  Gradually,  it  may  be,  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize red  and  orange  disappears,  while  the  power  to  perceive  yellow  and 
hlue  persists ;  or  the  perception  of  red,  instead  of  that  of  blue,  is  the 
last  to  disappear.     Therefore  Pitres  has  arranged  two  series  giving  the 
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order  in  wliich  the  imwer  of  recuguiziiig  the  diHurciil  colors  b  lost  in 
hysterical  dyschromatopsiat  (1)  violet,  greeny  blue,  yellow,  red,  and 
(2)  violet,  green,  red,  yellow,  hhie.  In  contrast  to  this,  it  may  be 
pointed  out,  as  Pitres  has  done,  that  in  the  djsehromatopsia  of  certain  or- 
ganie  conditions^ — -for  example,  chronic  retrohulhar  neurit ia,  or  so-called 
toxic  amblyopia,  and  tabetic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, — the  perception 
of  red  is  first  lost.  While  most  observers  agree  in  stating  that  violet  or 
green  is  the  first  color  to  be  lost  in  hysterical  cases,  Striimpell  believes 
that  a  definite  order  of  disappearance,  such  as  has  been  quoted,  is 
entirely  too  schematic.  J,  K.  Mitcliell  and  myself  noted  long  ago  that 
we  were  not  so  apt  to  find  in  American  patients  tlic  dyscbromatopsia 
which  has  tKien  described,  althongh  we  did  find  the  inversion  of  tlie 
color  field  to  which  full  reference  has  been  raade^  and  we  also  noted 
that  the  perceplion  of  green  was  more  often  disturbed  than  that  of  the 
other  colors  (violet  was  not  used  in  our  tests),  and  in  this  respect  the 
observations  coincide  with  those  of  Landolt. 

Parinaud  ^^  has  noted  the  following  anomalous  conditions :  A  color 
Bcoioma  having  all  the  characteristics  of  that  seen  in  toxic  amblyopia; 
a  central  defect  with  added  periplieral  contraction  resulting  in  an  annu- 
lar color  field  in  the  shape  of  an  intermediary  zone  between  the  central 
circle  and  the  peripheral  zone;  not  only  an  enlargement  of  the  red  field 
exceeding  that  for  white,  but  a  similar  enlargement  for  other  colors 
(which  Pansier  maintains  is  characteriatic,  page  9),  which  were  either 
perceived  as  such  or  as  gray  with  an  intensity  greater  than  that  for 
white.  I  have  recently  studied  with  A.  G.  Thomson  an  hysterical 
boy  with  a  central  color  scotoma  in  his  field  exactly  like  that  which  is 
caused  by  the  abuse  of  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

Hysterical  dyschr^omaiopsia,  or  disturbance  of  color-sense  mani- 
fested by  inversitm  of  color  lines  or  loss  of  certain  color  f>ereeptions, — 
for  example^  violet  and  green, — may  give  rise  to  or  be  replaced  by  hys- 
terical achromntopsiay  a  word  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Galezowski. 
In  this  condition,  first  described  by  Briquet,  the  patient  is  unable  to 
distinguish  any  color,  although  be  recognizes  the  outlines  and  shapes  of 
objects.  Everything  appears,  as  lias  been  well  said,  like  a  sketch  in 
India  ink.  To  the  total  acliromatoptic  the  colors  have  a  certain  luminous 
intensity,  to  which  brief  reference  has  lieen  made  by  Obarrio.^^  Inves- 
tigation of  an  entirely  color-blind   intelligent  female  patient  denion- 


'SyRiem  of  DiscQHes  of  tho  Eye,  edited  by  Xorris  and  OUver,  vol.  iv.   1900,  p, 
BuH.  de  1ft  8oc.  Fr.  d'Oplith.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  453. 
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ttrated  thut  each  color  matched  a  certain  gray.  The  patient  quickly 
necognized  the  equivalent  gray  tones,  indeed,  more  quickly  than  a  normal 
indifidnaL 

Dyschromatopgia  and  achromatopsia  are  apt  to  be  aaeociatcd  with 
CQtaneoufl  and  mucous-membrane  anicsthesia.  Fere  maintaina  that  those 
hysterical  patients  who  have  neither  narrowing  of  the  visual  field  nor 
achromatopsia  have  normal  sensibility  of  the  conjunctiva;  those  who 
have  achromatopsia  and  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  have 
complete  conjunctival  ana^stLiesia,  and  those  who  have  achromatopsia 
and  practically  abolished  visual  fields  have  not  only  conjunctival  hut 
also  corneal  antesthesia.  To  thc&e  oljservations  Gilles  tie  la  Tourette 
ajscribes  great  importanccj  wliile  Binswanger  ^®  is  unable  to  confinu  the 
existence  of  guch  regular  interrelation  l)etween  the  sensory  disturbances 
of  the  cornea  and  f»f  the  coverings  of  tlie  eye  on  the  one  hand  and  defects 
of  optical  sonsa!  ion  on  the  other. 

(e)  Light-Sense  and  Color-Sen»e*— Tn  addition  to  the  concentric  con- 
traction of  the  visual  field  in  hysterical  patients,  diminution  of  the 
light-  and  color-sense  may  l>e  i»resent,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Pari- 
naudj  Wolffberg,  and  particularly  by  von  Frankl-Hochwart  and  Toik>- 
lanski.  According  to  the  last-named  authors^  sometimes,  although  the 
visual  field  and  light-sense  may  be  normal,  whether  it  Ik?  accompanied  by 
disturbances  of  cutaneous  sensibility  or  uot,  the  power  of  perception  of 
one  or  other  color — for  example^  blue — may  l>e  defective,  and  Parinaud 
states  that  wherever  he  has  found  dyschromatopsia  it  has  been  accom- 
panied by  modification  of  the  normal  white  perception.  He  has  also 
observed  patients  who,  examined  with  the  photometer,  could  recognize 
white  light  only  when  it  was  extremely  intense,  but  recognized  nothing 
when  this  intensity  was  lowered,  and  yet  who  had  a  luminous  impression 
when  the  previously  un perceived  white  surface  was  viewed  through  a 
saturated  red  gluHs* 

The  investigation  of  the  color-sense  and  light-sense  in  hysterical 
patients  is  important,  and  has  not  received  as  much  attention  as  it 
deserves,  because  if,  as  Binswanger  points  out,  there  hhould  lie  an  agree- 
ment, as  there  was  in  von  Frankl-IInehwiirt  and  TojKrlanski's  examina- 
tionS)  between  the  restriction  of  the  visual  fields  and  the  n^duction  of 
the  light-sense  and  color-sense,  strf^ng  evidence  would  be  present  that 
there  was  no  simulation^  wdiicb  from  the  perimeter  findings  alone 
might  be  suspected.  Binswanger  states  that  Wilbrand  was  unable  witi 
the  aid  of  Forster's  photometer  to  determine  anomalies  in  the  light- 
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aense  in  hysterical  amblyopia.    The  investigations  of  von  Frankl-Hoch- 
wart  and  Topolanski  were  made  with  the  Chibret  instrument 

(d)  Hyperchromatopsia  has  been  referred  to  and  the  true  enlarge- 
ment of  the  color  fields,  to  which  Pansier  ascribes  special  importance,  de- 
scribed. J.  K.  Mitchell  and  myself  have  observed  an  exaggerated 
appreciation  of  colors  with  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  color 
fields  in  hysterical  hypencsthesia.  This  observation  has  been  confirmed 
by  Frankl-Hochwart  and  Topolanski  (Fig.  8).  Finally,  Binswanger 
has  found  in  cases  of  cutaneous  hypereesthesia  and  hyperalgia  marked 
enlargement  of  the  visual  fields  for  red  and  green,  again  confirming  the 
observation  which  Mitchell  and  I  made  many  years  ago.  In  hysterical 
enlargement  of  the  color  fields,  the  blue  may  exceed  all  others  and  pass 


l^r^v^ 


Fio.  8.— Hysterical  hypennsthesia.     Patient  of  Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell.     Enlargement  of  color  fields 
and  partial  reversal  of  red  and  blue  lines. 

beyond  the  white,  or  there  may  be  inversion  of  the  widened  color  circles 
with  red  as  the  most  peripheral  one;  rarely  this  position  is  taken  by 
green. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  Hysterical  Visual  Field  Contraction 
and  Color-Sense  Disturbance. — Although  hysterics  may  have  extreme 
contraction  of  the  visual  field,  they  are  not  inconvenienced  by  this 
apparent  limitation  of  their  peripheral  vision,  as  is  a  patient,  for 
example,  with  pigmentary  retinitis.  In  a  word,  their  orientation  is 
usually  perfect.  In  explanation  of  this  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
peripheral  visual  impressions,  although  unperceived,  bring  about  in 
the  muscular  apparatus,  to  use  the  language  of  Parinaud,  those  in- 
stinctive and  unconscious  movements  by  means  of  which  we  find  our  way 
through  the  external  world.  Groenouw  states  that  hysterical  patients 
with  greatly  contracted  fields  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  about  because 
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the  periphery  of  the  retina  still  retains  its  power  of  peioeiirii^  laigi  md 
briglit  objects.  Wilbrand  explains  the  phenomenon  faj  ■■■ninii^  tiuit  ikt 
irritability  of  the  retinal  {leriphen*  is  not  lost,  and  that  the  inBuffieiMMj 
of  the  retina  is  not  so  gn*at  when  the  patient  is  moving  about  as  it  ii 
during  steady  Hxatinn.  To  a  certain  extent  what  follows  hsa  boon  dis* 
cussed  uiifler  hysteriral  amaurosis.     ( Page  619.) 

Von  (irraefo  U'lieved  that  hysterical  amblyopia  represented  an  affse- 
tion  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  rcitina  and  could,  in  general  termi^  be 
descTilied  as  a  disturhanco  of  the  |N'ri|)heral  optical  apparatus.  Wil* 
brand  has  stated  that  in  hysteria  cx'rtaiii  alterations  exist  in  the  Tisnal 
suhstanco  of  the  ro<Is  an<l  <M)n(*s,  and  that  where  there  was  peripheral 
contraction  of  the  visual  Hold  with  retained  central  vision^  these  altera- 
tions wen*  Iiinitc<l  to  th<*  iK^riphcrul  retina,  hut  that  where  the  ambly- 
opia was  frreatcr,  or  true  amaurosis  apiteared,  they  extended  and  the 
entire  retina  iHvamo  involvtMl.  This  th(?ory  seemed  to  be  supported  by 
])crimetric  examinations  and  the  various  displacement-  and  exhanstion- 
tyi)es  of  the  iield  of  vi<iou  which  result  froui  them,  the  indication  being 
tliat  the  retina  is  n(>n-resistaiit  to  fatigue.  ( See  also,  page  683.)  Bins- 
wan^T  maintains,  althougli  he  pves  full  place  to  the  theories  which 
have  hecn  hricHy  outlined,  that  the  hysterical  contracted  field  is  the 
result  (»f  a  cortico-scnsory  fatigue,  and  of  a  disturbance  of  the  faculty  of 
concentration. 

Pierre  Janet  "*^  reirards  acliromatt»psia  as  consistent  with  the  belief 
that  the  retina  is  soiiml,  Imt  tliat  the  visual  defect  is  further  back  in  the 
j)erceptivr  centre.  Charcnt  alsu  niaiutaine*!  that  achromatopsia,  and 
therefore  (lysclir<»in:itnp>ia.  arc  <M'r('l)ral  ]»li('iu)inena.  1 1  has  been  proved 
that  a  hysterical  achroniat«'ptic  vicwinir  red  on  a  white  ground  will  see 
only  a  f^ray  iiiiaire,  Init  after  awliile  will  ohtain  a  consecutive  green 
ima*re.  In  other  words,  when  the  irreen  vihration  reaches  the  per- 
ce])tive  centre,  it  is  not  c<.rrectly  recniriiizcd.  Imt  nevertheless  acts 
l)ecause  a<lded  to  the  red  vihration  it  «rivcs  the  perception  of  white  and 
produces  the  consecutive  green  image.''"  Parinaud,  investigating  the 
color  contrasts  upon  hysterical  j)atients,  fdund  that  the  sensation  pro- 
duced hy  a  color  that  is  n«»t  ]>erceive(l  can  he  developed  provided  the 
comph'mentary  color  inducing  it  is  normally  seen.  The  converse  of 
this,  however,  is  not  true. 

Simulation  by  the  Hysterical  Visual  Field  and  Hysterical  Ambly- 
opia of  Organic  Defects. — (a)  Hysterical  Hemianopsia. — There  is  much 


^•TIm'  Mental  Stntos  of  Hystorics,  p.  2;"). 
*  Piorro  Janet,  loc.  cit. 
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difference  of  opinion  whether  hemianopsia  occurs  as  an  ocular  stigma  of 
hysteria,  and  we  have  statements  varying  from  those  of  Parinaud,  who 
declares  that  there  is  one  variety  of  visual  insensibility  that  hysteria 
appears  to  be  incapable  of  producing,  and  that  is  hemianopsia,  to  the 
assertion  of  Rosenthal,^^  that  in  all  cases  of  hysterical  amblyopia  which 
he  has  investigated  temporal  hemianopsia  was  present 

Gk)wers  ^^  says  that  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  hemianopsia  which 
have  come  under  his  observation  one  only  may  have  been  of  hysterical 
origin.  He  further  states,^^  "  In  the  hemiansesthesia  of  hysteria  we 
have  evidence  of  arrested  action  of  all  the  higher  special  sense-centres  in 
one  hemisphere.  In  this  association  we  never  meet  with  the  hemianopsia 
that  results  from  disease  of  the  lower  centre  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
hemisphere.  Instead,  we  have  crossed  amblyopia^  as  it  is  termed; 
peripheral  vision  is  lost  in  both  eyes,  central  vision  persists  in  a  small 
area  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  in  a  larger  area  in  the  eye  of  the  same 
side.    No  trace  is  found  of  any  relation  to  the  half  fields." 

Hemianopsia  has  been  reported  by  Westphal,  Galezowski,  Svynos, 
Bonnefoy,  M.  W.  Zimmerman,  Henry  Lloyd,  Dejerine,  Koenig,  and  a 
number  of  other  obser\'ers.®* 

Dejerine  and  Vialet,^*  referring  especially  to  neurasthenia  and  trau- 
matic neurosis,  describe  a  special  form  of  hemianopsia  which  they  think 
constitutes  an  ocular  symptom  of  the  same  order  as  restriction  of  the 
visual  field,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  the  hemianopsia  of  organic 
origin  by  the  variability  of  the  limits  of  the  preserved  half  field,  and 
which  may  last  for  years.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  this 
represents  rather  an  unusual  and  irregular  contraction  of  the  visual 
field,  with  a  much  greater  restriction  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
than  a  true  hemianopsia,  and,  as  far  as  T  am  able  to  judge  from  an 
examination  of  the  literature,  hemianopsia  as  an  enduring  ocular  symp- 
tom of  hysteria,  in  the  same  sense  as  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual 
field,  does  not  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  as  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon it  has  been  observed  a  good  many  times  bv  those  who  are 


"Wiener  med.  Presse,  Nr.  23,  1879,  p.  73f».  In  Oilles  de  la  Tourette's  book 
Rosenthal  is  quoted  as  liaving  written  a  letter  to  Charcot  in  which  he  appears  to 
retract  the  statement  just  (juoted,  and  says  that  hysterical  patients  exhibit  only 
amblyopia  and  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  and  not  hemianopsia. 

"  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  American  edition,  1888,  p.  584. 

"Clinical  Lectures,  Second  Series,  Subjective  Sensations,  1904,  p.  11. 

"Consult  Wilfred  Harris,  Brain,  1897,  p.  308;  also  Koenig,  Rec.  d'Oph., 
3  Series,  22,  1900,  p.  397. 

"Annales  d'Oculistique,  1894,  tome  cxii. 
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rf#iii|jeu*nt  to  jiulfTC,  and  has  appeared  either  aa  a 

hofiionyiiiouii  lateral  defect,  or  even,  it  would  aeem,  as  a 

tion.     Flirt licfniiore,  it  would  aeem  from  the  obaervatioBa  of  Fiane 

J H lift,'*''  wli(»  rr*iKirt.s  a  caHe  of  tranaitorr  hemianopaia  iriiid 

ill  a  wfiinaii  tlic  Miilijeot  of  grand  hysteria,  and  which  he  bdievied  ^ 

iToii^lit  aiNiiit  hy  HugyseHtion,  that  it  is  poeaible  there  11U17  alwaji  be  a 

{MTi'Ml  of  lifiiiianopsia  whrni  the  oniinanr  hyaterical  anumroais  ia  gfid- 

iially  ^H•ov(?rill^^     Iixh'C'fl,  8iu*h  an  ohservation  waa  made  fay 

fiihl    Da^Kfiirt   loii^  U*f(irc  the  publication  of  Janet'a 

oiiHiTviTH  foninl  tliut  liyHtcricrai  ainhlyopia  gradually  reeoreredy  and  that 

iK'twi*4'ii  tin*  jNTiod  of  foniplctc  rr*cc>verk'  and  the  period  of  eonqikte 

HiininroKiH  then*  wuri  a  stag(;  of  hemianopsia,  and  aometimea^  inatfied  of 
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im.M     liN-iiciiriil  rill     I'liiniii  i.f  hr-.  .1.  K.  Miit'lull  hihI  <;.  K.  deSchwelnltz,   Talandsof 
Cniitiiirti-ii  tii-iih  mill  iiiviT'inii  nf  roior  liiMs  oil  left  ni<li' wlu'it'  the  Ffd  cxcceds  the  whito 

this,  n  IraiiMiinrv  (•(•nlrjil  smidnm.  A  siinihu'  ]>lioiioiiienon  was  present 
ill  ii  j»jili<Mil  wliosr  clinicjil  liisttn'v  has  hem  rcjiortcd  by  Hirsch  in 
(mtiiiiimv,  (he  th-ftM-l  i'\hihiliiiii:  iisdf  in  «i  hitcnipural  form. 

\Vlicth«*r  it  is  inn'  ih:ii  in  i)hi('r  of  a  honiDnynunis  lateral  or  bitem- 
pf»ral  liriiiiaiH»j»sia,  a^  Wilfn'tl  Harris  has  tlrscribcd  in  his  Cambridge 
ihrsis,  hiiMisal  htMiiiannjisia  niav  «K*rnr  1  tin  nut  know.  John  K.  Mitchell 
and  invsrlf  pnhli^ht'd  one  case  in  which,  st»niowhat  incautiously,  we 
niadr  us4»  tif  fht*  expression  that  the  visnal  iiehls  had  the  characters  of 
binjisal  hemianopsia,  and  sinee  then  this  ease  has  apj>oarod  in  literature 
as  an  e\ainpK»  of  hysterical  binasal  hi^niianopsia.  It  should  be  re- 
frjirded,  I   feel  sure,  nt^t  in  this  light,  but  as  an  irr(\inilar  form  of  con- 


••l.a  Prt'Nso  Mrilionlo.  ISOO.  p.  243. 
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traction  with  a  greater  contraction  of  the  field  on  the  nasal  side. 
(Fig.  9.) 

According  to  Gilles  de  la  Tourette,  ophthalmic  migraine  may  bo 
accompanied  by  hemianopsia  when  it  is  of  hysterical  origin  but  it  is 
always  temporary  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  re- 
striction of  the  visual  field.  On  the  other  hand,  Babinski  *^  doubts 
whether  a  true  relationship  between  hysteria  and  an  ophthalmic  mi- 
graine has  been  established,  and  believes  that  the  migraine  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  hysteria  has  an  independent  origin,  making  the  point 
that  between  hysteria  and  hemianopsia  there  is  no  marked  relationship, 
while,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  relationship  between  hemianopsia  and 
ophthalmic  migraine  is  like  that  of  parent  to  child. 

(&)  Insular  Sclerosis  and  Hysteria. — Inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  of 
hysteria  may  precede  the  onset  of  insular  sclerosis  or  occur  during  its 
course,  this  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  hysteria.  Normally,  in  the 
visual  field  between  the  outer  limit  of  white  perception  and  the  outer 
limit  of  color  perception,  colors  appear  li^t  gray,  white,  or  black,  and 
according  to  Head  ^^  the  same  phenomenon  obtains  in  the  field  of  the 
hysterical  type  of  disseminated  sclerosis,  but  is  not  present  in  the  true 
hysteric  field.  Referring  to  the  blurred  vision,  or  amblyopia,  of  insular 
sclerosis,  Buzzard  points  out  that  the  optic  nerve  is  diseased,  or  even 
atrophied,  in  this  disease  and  normal  in  hysteria.  Other  ocular  signs 
suggestive  of  sclerosis  are  temporary  paresis  of  an  ocular  muscle,  and 
especially  nystagmus.     (See  also.  Chapter  XI,  p.  469.) 

Kampherstein  ^^  states  that  regular  functional  concentric  contrac- 
tion of  the  visual  field  as  it  occurs  in  hysterical  amblyopia  has  not 
occurred  in  his  or  in  Lubber's  investigation  of  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis. 
According  to  Uhthoff,^*^  although  the  occasional  association  of  visual 
field  contraction  with  insular  sclerosis  may  be  explained  by  a  coexisting 
hysteria,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  former  this  condition  may 
obtain,  even  in  the  absence  of  ophthalmoscopic  change,  and  be  none  the 
less  occasioned  by  lesion  of  the  opticus.  Therefore  the  diagnosis  of  pure 
functional  disturbance  of  the  visual  field  under  these  conditions  is 
difficult. 

(c)  Sjrringomyelia  and  Hysteria. — Concentric  contraction  of  the  visual 
field  for  all  colors  has  been  reported  in  syringomyelia  by  Dejerine  and 


"  Archiv  de  Neurologie,  xx.  1890,  p.  305. 
"  Quoted  by  Buzzard,  British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  7,  1803. 
"Archiv  f.  Augenheilk.,  Bd.  xlix.  Erstes  Heft,  1903,  p.  41. 
*  Graefe-i^emische,    Handbuch    der    gesammten    Augenheilkunde,    Lief.    68-71, 
1904,  p.  352. 
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Tuilaat,  but  Uillcs  dc  la  Tourette  agrees  with  Brianoeftn,  wlioiii  he 
quotes,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  affection  the  TiauAl  field  it 
normal,  and  that  when  it  is  contracted  it  is  neeessaiy  to  seardi  elaewfaerB 
than  in  the  disease  itself  for  this  phenomenon.  HyBteria^  which  may 
accompany  the  aiTcetion,  is  acconlingly  given  in  this  respect  the  etio- 
logical role,  in  the  absence  of  ophthalmoscopie  baions.     (CSiapter  XY.) 

(J)  Exophthalmic  Goitre  and  Hysteria. — Concentric  eoDtimction  of  the 
visual  field  has  l)ct*n  i>bs>i>rved  in  exuphthalmic  goitre,  hut  ia  the  ezpe- 
rionce  of  Gillos  de  hi  Tourette,  under  these  circumstanoes  hysteria  has 
always  Wn  assiX'iatcd  with  the  malady.  Personally,  I  have  examined  a 
great  many  cases  of  exophthalmic  piitre,  and  in  the  absence  of  ocnhur 
lesions  have  not  found  notable  alterations  in  the  visual  field,  certainly 
nothing  similar  to  those  whieh  huve  l>een  described  as  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  hysteria.     (See  Chapter  XIX.) 

(e)  Epilepsy  and  Hysteria. — It  is  well  known  that  there  may  he  con- 
traction of  the  visual  tield  after  c])ileptic  attacks,  and  not  only  a  mere 
(contraction  of  the  visual  field  but  an  amblyopia,  and  therefore  in  these 
respects  an  aualuirA-  l)etweon  this  disease  and  hysteria  is  recognized. 
Furthermore,  repeated  epileptic  attacks  miglit  lead  to  an  apparent  per- 
nument  contraction  of  the  visual  field  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  a 
temporary  amblyopia  which  would  rapidly  subside  after  one  attack 
might  i>ersist  longi^r  shunld  the  attacks  Ihj  many  times  repeated.  Pari- 
naud,*^  after  cpiotiug  the  nbs^ervations  i»f  Op]»eidieim  and  Thomsen,  that 
contraction  of  the  visual  lu-ld  is  frequently  seen  in  epilepsy,  records 
Hitler's  examinations  in  <  liaroot's  clinic.-,  whore  he  found  in  87  cases  of 
epile]»sy  a  permanent  ri'<tricii«'!i  of  :lie  vi-ual  lii'Ul  in  only  three.  There- 
fori-,  as  there  is  an  «•Ol.':l^i"nal  ni'-ro  ilian  temporary  amblyopia  of  this 
character,  it  is  neeessaiy  that  the  ditToivntial  iiiapiosis  of  epilepsy  and 
hysToria  from  tho  vi>iial  -■an<l-|»..ini  >i..»;iM  not  n-st  alone  upon  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  tlu'  tield  »f  vi>ii»n.  The  other  ocuilar  symptoms 
of  hysteria  should  serve  to  e^ral'lisll  the  diairnosis.  Finally,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  an  ass«.via:ion  of  epilepsy  with  hysteria, 
an  as-«  eiatiou  whi^'h  has  n"t  infn  tjut-ntlv  Uou  onserved.  ^  Chap.  XVII.) 

j/^>  Retrobulbar  Neuritis  and  Hysteria. — It  will  at  omv  he  apparent 
that  sudden  amaurosis  of  hysteria  and  the  rapid  loss  of  vision  which 
ace^anpanies  retrobulbar  neuritis  on  supertieial  examination  bear  a 
marked  similarity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  one  has  occasionally 
l^en  mistaken  for  the  other.  Naturally,  the  react i<.»n  of  the  pupil  gives 
imp^Ttant  information,  and  if  there  is  blindness  with  presentation  of 


"  STstom  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  edited  by  Xorris  and  Oliver,  vol.  iv.  p.  763. 
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pupillary  contraction  to  light  stimulus,  retrobulbar  neuritis  may  be 
excluded.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we  shall  later  see,  the  pupil  does  not 
react  to  light,  temporarily  at  least,  in  hysterical  cases,  and  therefore  on 
this  point  alone  a  differential  diagnosis  could  not  be  established,  and  the 
other  symptoms  which  have  been  described  in  connection  with  hysterical 
amaurosis  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  proper  diagnosis, — for  ex- 
ample, the  disappearance  of  monocular  blindness  in  binocular  fixation, 
anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  contraction  of  the  visual  field  of 
the  opposite  eye  and  inversion  of  the  color  lines.  Symptoms  of  hys- 
teria not  associated  with  the  eye  would  add  most  important  diagnostic 
information. 

The  method  in  which  the  blindness  occurs  in  retrobulbar  neuritis 
is  usually  characteristic,  inasmuch  as  the  obscuration  of  vision  starts 
in  the  centre  of  the  field  and  progresses  in  from  one  to  eight  days  to 
complete  or  nearly  complete  blindness;  furthermore,  there  is  the 
comparatively  rapid  replacement  of  negative  ophthalmoscopic  signs 
with  alterations  in  the  fundus  oculi,  and  pain  is  evident  on  movement  of 
the  eyeball  and  when  it  is  pressed  backward  into  the  orbit. 

Some  authors — for  example,  Bregmann  ^* — suggest  that  just  as  retro- 
bulbar neuritis  may  depend  upon  a  primary  disturbance  of  metabolism, 
80  also  may  hysteria,  the  unknown  toxin  working  on  the  one  hand  on 
the  optic  nerve  and  on  the  other  on  the  brain,  and  think  it  also  possible 
that  the  optic  nerve  disturbances  may  depend  upon  vasomotor  changes 
in  the  opticus.  Hysterical  cedema  is  well  kno\vn,  and  therefore  it  is 
possible  that  an  oedema  might  arise  in  the  optic  nerve  which  would 
bring  about  a  condition  of  elevated  pressure  in  the  optic-fibres,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  the  .optic  foramen. 

Not  only  has  restriction  of  the  visual  field  similar  to  that  seen  in 
hysteria  been  found  in  the  diseases  which  have  been  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  Imt  in  many  other  organic  conditions, — for  example, 
brain  tumor,  lesions  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule 
(Charcot),  tabes  dorsalis,  Friedreich's  ataxia,  and,  finally,  in  certain 
toxaemias,  notably  those  produced  by  lead,  alcohol,  mercury,  and  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time,  particularly  in  France, 
certain  toxic  agents  have  been  regarded  as  capable  of  originating  hys- 
teria, and  the  whole  subject  has  been  well  elaborated  by  Gk>inon.*' 
Sometimes  not  only  is  tliere  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  but  reversal  of 
the  color  lines,  as  in  Nieden's  case  of  nitrobenzol  poisoning.** 


«Zeit8ohrift  f.  Augenheilk.,  vol.  v.  1901,  p.  391. 

•■LcB  Agents  provocateurs  de  THyst^rie,  Paris,  Th&se,  1889. 

♦•Consult  The  Toxic  Amblyopias,  by  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  pp.  130,  231. 
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HL  DBFBCnVB  AND  PAINFUL  VISUAL  SENS  ATI  OM« 
OR  HY8TBRICAL  ASTHENOPIA. 

HytUrical  Asthenopia. — Thufi  far  the  riaual  pbeiiomeDA  cif  bjv- 
teria  have  been  repreaentativea  of  rarious  trpm  of  atiesthesui  of  die 
visual  aense,  or,  in  other  words,  a  diriiLiii»Lcd  or  abolidied  0eiiaibilit3r  to 
visual  impressions.  In  contrast,  a  mimliof  of  patients  of  the  hy^terioil 
type  are  afflicted  with  markedly  painful  visual  senaatiotifi^  notiibly  J  rend 
of  lig^ty  lachrymationi  blepharospui^ni^  neuralgic  piiinn  wbieb  appear  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ocular  gl^W  ami  rudiatc  to  the  romparal  und 
zygomatic  regions,  and  imperfect  eve  entliirance.  To  this  eet  of  rmip- 
toms  the  term  hypercesthesia  of  the  retina  liun  soiiietiitie^  lif^ti  appIicML 
They  represent  the  condition  which  Fiirstfir  dancribed  as  A^jr/erieal 
hopiopiaf  Donders  as  painful  accommodaiion^  Nagel  m  h^permMhesia  ^f 
the  ciliary  mvscle^  and  Schenkl  as  hyderkal  ocular  paiuj  but  wliieh,  in 
general  terms,  may  be  classified  undi^r  the  naiM  attached  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paragraph, — ^namely,  painful  visual  gensations,  or  hysterical 
asthenopia. 

Most  frequently  encountered  in  women,  and  not  nurety  aaiKi 
drcn,  it  is  probable  that  the  disorders  of  acoommodation  and  flC. 
vergenco  which  will  be  described  in  subsequent  pages  are  ahn^  ] 
and  arc  responsible  for  the  photophobia  and  other  spofitaum  ao 
monly  supposed  to  indicate  hypersestliesia  and  irritation  of  tibe. 
Any  effort  of  vision,  particularly  at  close  work,  is  quickly  folkmvd  h^. 
ocular  pain,  brow  neuralgia,  and  diffuse  headache,  often  with  wiatogaim 
and  obscuration  of  vision,  and  quickly  by  fatigue.  The  intdaranoe  of 
light,  whether  it  1)c  diffuse  daylight  or  artificial  lij^t,  is  idiaved  by 
tinted  ghisncs,  to  which  the  patients  naturally  turn. 

Schwarz  believes  that  to  hysterical  weakness  of  si^t  with  reductiiOBL 
of  visual  acuity,  differentiated  from  pronounced  hysterioal  amblyopia^ 
should  1)0  accredited  all  the  cases  which  were  formerly  called  "  aiiaia 
thcBia  and  liy{>onP8thcaia  of  tlic  retina,"  "  amblyopia  of  the  visual  fiaU^" 
and  '^  n(*rvou8  astlioniopia,"  but  includes  with  the  symptomatology  OQife* 
ceiitrie  contraction  of  tlio  visual  field,  inversion  of  the  color  lines,  dia- 
turbauco  of  the  light-  and  color-sense,  and  sometimes  central  sootonuu 
Tt  would  Hoeni,  however,  that  a  largewmajority  of  these  cases  preemt 
only  the  symptonis  Ixsfore  detailed, — namely,  painful  visual  sensations, 
lack  of  eye  endurance,  ])hotophobia,  chroniatophobia,  etc  We  have  in 
these  cascH,  according  to  IHnswanger,  to  deal  with  hyperalgesia  mani- 
festing  itw^lf  through  light  inipreHHions,  and  ho  Iwlieves  that  these  hyper- 
algesic  conditions  form  part  of  u  general  hyi)eralgesia,  most  pronoonoed 
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in  certain  forms  of  hystero-neuraathenia.  I  shall,  when  discussing  neu- 
rastheaia,  refer  to  this  subject  again,  as  the  best  types  of  nervous  asthe- 
nopia of  this  particular  variety  are  seen  in  the  neurasthenic  rather  than 
the  hysteric  patient.     (See  Page  G72.) 

Hysterical  Ophthalmic  Migraine — At  this  point  reference  should 
he  made  to  the  association  of  ophthalmic  migraine  and  hysteria,  consti- 
tuting the  so-ealled  **  hysterical  ophthalmic  migraine^'  described  by  a 
niiHilier  of  autliors,'*^  The  welWaiow^i  symptoms  of  ophthalmic  mi- 
graine— paroxysmal  headache,  hemicranial  in  type  and  sometimes  pro* 
ceeding  to  tlie  opposite  side,  ushered  in  by  visual  phenomena,  tiic  most 
important  of  which  are  various  types  of  expanding  and  scintillating 
scotomas  and  hemianopsia,  the  attack  terminating  in  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing*— occur  in  hysteria.  According  to  Pansier,  the  migraine  may  con- 
stitute the  aura  of  the  hysterical  attack,  or  be  contemporaneous  with  it, 
or  he  accompanied  with  symptoms  which  are  un Jen i ably  hysterical,  or, 
finally,  be  brought  into  existence  by  pressure  on  the  migrainous  points 
analogous  to  the  hysterogenetic  zone,  or  by  suggestion.  Wiether  hemia- 
nopsia may  accompany  liystorieal  ophthalmic  migraine  lias  been  espe- 
cially studied  by  Babinski  and  Parinaud,  and  Gilles  dc  la  Tourette,  as 
before  stated  (compare  page  637),  concludes  that  if  it  is  present  it  exists 
only  as  a  temporary  phenomenon,  or,  more  accurately,  seems  to  be  a 
temporary  exaggeratitm  of  the  concentric  restriction  of  the  visual  field. 
(Compare  Chapter  XVII.) 

IV.  ANOMALIES  OF  ACCOMMODATION,  OR  HYSTER- 
ICAL CYCLOSPASM  AND  CYCLOFLEGIA. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  most  frequent  ocular  manifestations 
of  hysteria  are  those  concerned  with  anomalies  of  accommodation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of 

(1)  Hysterical  Accommadation-Spasm,  or  CyclDSpasm.^Thi9 
condition  may  be  associated  with  amblyopia  or  occur  independently  of  it, 
and  is  seen  %vitl3  particular  frequency  in  young  subjects.  It  may  be 
partial  or  total,  unilateral  or  bilateral,  and  has  been  particularly  studied 
hy  Parinaud.'*^  According  to  this  investigator,  hysterical  spasm  of 
acc<:)mmodation  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  eserin,  and  has  as  its 
ehief  characteristic  a  displacement  towards  each  other  of  the  punctum 

•*  Consult  Charcot,  Lei^on  de  Mnrdi,  1887-1888,  p.  101;  TtftlJinskL  AreliiveB  de 
Neurolop-ie,  NoveralHT^  ISWO;  and  Fink,  Dess  Rapports  de  la  Migraine  oplithalmique 
avec  rHjst^rie,  TMse,  Paris,  ISSIL 

"Annates  d^Ociilistique,  tome  \xxix.  1878,  p,  218;    ibid.,  tome  xc\i.  188f5,  p.  47; 
flee  also  System  of  Dij%ea»es  of  the  Eye>  edited  by  Norris  and  Oliver,  vol.  iv.  p,  747, 
**  The  Ocular  MiinlfeBtationa  of  Hysteria,"  by  Parinaud. 
4L 
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proxjffuim  and  the  puncium  rtmoiumf — ibat  'm  to  m}%  ihoro  is  a  diminu^ 
tion  of  aooommodation  at  both  ends  of  ihe  tma  It  will  be  abiervod 
that  0uch  phenomena  are  pit^iiuly  opposite  to  tho^G  wLidi  u«?eur  in 
paralysis  of  aooommodation,  wlii^m  tlm  pnnclum  {iroxinitioi  appromvbm 
the  punctum  remotum,  and  when  it  ia  ooineidetil  with  it  rbori*  is  cum- 
plete  abeyance  of  the  function  of  ac^sonitnocliitioii.  In  the  by^terlmt 
patient,  as  long  as  p  and  r  do  not  coitirifle,  Lliem  i^  mine  rnngf:!  of  aocotn*^ 
modation;  when  by  virtue  of  tlie  roiitinuanop  of  the  didjiljieetnimt  of  r 
towards  p  a  point  is  reached  where  {ummi  tiikes^  p'^^^^^S  aeeaniitiiKlatiafi 
ceases,  and  the  patient  can  see  only  at  a  fijtfid  point     (See   Page   37.) 

From  this  description  of  Parinaiid'3  it  will  be  men  that  the  reoassian 
of  p  brings  about  a  state  of  a£Fairs  res^mbllDg  parcels  of  iK^x^mmodatiou, 
while  the  advance  of  r  creates  an  apparent  myopia*  The  fortuer  condi- 
tion would  be  neutralized  by  a  convex  glii&s,  the  latter  by  a  concave  gl 
In  illustration  a  recent  case  under  my  care  may  be  brid^y  quoted:  A 
young  hysterical  girl,  whose  refraction  was  a  hypennetropia  of  1  IX, 
during  an  attack  of  spasm  of  the  accommodation  leqnived  —1  IX  io 
raise  her  vision  to  the  normal  standard,  while  at  the  Mane  tme  her 
amplitude  of  accommodation  was  only  3  D., — that  is,  her  nearpoint  for 
fine  print  was  33  centimetres,  which  was  brou^t  bai^  with  a  mitdblB 
convex  glass  to  the  normal  point, — namely,  12  centimetiea. 

As  Parinaud  points  out,  the  point  of  fusion  may  be  mora  or  leoa 
rembte  from  p  or  from  r  without  losing  the  character  of  spaam,  and  die 
distance  of  the  fusion  point  from  p  and  r  must  neeoasarily  be  ia* 
fluenced  by  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye, — ^that  is,  whether  &» 
eye  is  myopic,  hyperopic,  or  presbyopic.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that^ 
according  to  circumstances, — that  is,  according  to  whellier  there  has 
been  coincidence  of  p  and  r, — certain  symptoms  must  obtain,  which,  ta 
repeat,  are  these :  An  apparent  weakness  of  accommodation  at  the  near* 
point,  a  defect  of  distant  vision  or  a  spasmodic  myopia^  and  as  a  result  of 
the  contracture  of  tlie  ciliary  muscle  in  a  manner  presently  to  be  ex- 
plained, monocular  diplopia,  sometimes  polyopia,  and  not  infreqaently 
micropsia  and  megalopsia. 

The  degree  of  apparent  myopia  from  cramp  of  accommodation  in. 
hysterical  patients  varies.  I  have  seen  in  an  hysterical  woman  with 
hypermetropic  refraction  as  follows,  +*'if5s+.50c  axis  90,  a  cramp 
represented  by  concave  7  D.,  which  restored  the  visual  acuity  practically 
to  the  normal  standard.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  character 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  reported  by  Loeser.^^    In  an  hya- 


^  Centralbl.  f.  praki.  AugenheUk^  xxvL  1002,  p.  170. 
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terical  boj  without  atropiu  a  visiuii  uf  5/10  was  obtained  with  a  —24  D. 
in  one  eye  and  a  — 22  D.  in  the  other.  After  atropin  the  refraction  of 
the  right  eye  was  +  2c  axis  ID  and  of  the  left  eye  +  1.50c  axis  25, 

The  other  symptom  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  namely, 
monocular  diplopia  and  polyopia^  is  not  always  manifest  unlej?s  sought 
for  by  the  methoda  of  functional  testing, — that  is,  the  patient  does  not 
necessarily  descrilie  its  presence.  Usual ly,  when  the  test-object, — for 
example,  a  small  point  of  light, — -is  held  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
eye,  it  is  seen  singly,  but  at  points  nearer  or  further  from  that  at  which 
single  vision  is  obtained  the  diplopia  appears.  According  to  Parinaud, 
the  second  image  usually  separates  from  the  first  on  the  temporal  side, 
but  a  vcilical  displacement,  or  one  obliquely  situated  from  the  test- 
objectj  is  also  seen.  Occasionally  polyopia^  or,  more  accurately,  tri- 
plopiu^  is  evident,^ — that  is,  a  third  indistinct  image  is  observed  upon 
the  opposite  side.  According  to  Parinaud,  when  it  appears  beyond  the 
point  of  single  and  distinct  vision  it  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
use  of  a  concave  glass,  but  when  it  is  seen  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
point  of  single  vision,  it  disappears  if  viewTxl  through  a  convex  glass. 

A  partial  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation  has  been 
described  by  Borel,  Galezowski,  and  Pansier.  This  irregular  spasm  of 
the  ciliarj^  muscle  creates  more  or  less  astigmatism,  w^bich  disappears 
with  the  restoration  of  the  patient's  general  health, 

Schwarz  '^^  insists,  in  his  description  of  these  phenomena,  on  the 
difference  of  their  behavior  in  binocular  and  monocular  vision.  Accord- 
ing  to  him,  in  binocular  vision  hysterical  accommodation  disturbances 
are  rare.  In  high  grades  of  accomraodation-spasm  there  is  usually  an 
associated  convergence-cramp.  The  cyclospasm  api>ear3  only  during 
fixation,  and  the  object  regarded,  at  first  plainly  seen,  becomes  blurred 
and  double  vision  appears.  Should  this  double  vision  continue,  even  if 
one  eye  is  covered,  the  condition  is  one  of  monocular  diplopia,  often 
associated  wuth  micropsia.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  double  vision 
disappears  when  either  of  the  eyes  is  covered,  binocular  diplopia  exists, 
and  there  is,  if  the  diploiua  is  homonymous,  hysterical  convergence-  and 
accommodation-spasm,  provided  paresis  of  the  abducens  is  excluded.  If 
the  double  vision  is  crossed,  then  there  is  weakness  or  paresis  of  con- 
vergence, provided  organic  disease  is  absent. 

Another  symjitom  connected  with  hysterical  spasm  of  accommodation 
is  an  inability  proj;x»r]y  lo  estimate  the  size  of  a  test-object  which  is  fixed. 


*•  Die  Bedeutung  dor  Aiiffenstflrung^n  fUr  die  DiagDOse  der  Him-  uiad  RUcken- 
mArkfl-Kranklieiten,  BerUD,  1898,  p.  80. 
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Fur  cxaiiiplcy  the  tcBt-objcct  apiiean  to  grow  Imxger  when  it  is  made  to 
approach  the  eve,  and  appears  to  grow  smaller  when  it  ib  carried  to  a 
distant  point,  0(»rre8]K)nding  in  this  respect  to  the  sise  of  the  retinal 
iniagt*s.  To  thirt  symptom  Parinaud  has  given  the  name  mierthfnegalop- 
siOf  iiiul  he  eijnsiders  it  an  almost  constant  one  in  patienta  auffeiing 
from  hysterical  amhiyopia  and  spasm  of  aocommodation. 

( '2 )  Hysterical  Paralysis  of  Accommodation,  or  CTdoplegia.^ — Al- 
though jiaralysis  of  the  ciliary  mnsch',  which  has  been  observed  to  exist 
lM>th  ill  a  jmrtial  and  a  (*omplote  ctmditiony  is  uncommon  as  compared 
with  spasm  of  aeonnmodation,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  in  young  hysterics^ 
and  csiKvially  in  liystcrical  ehihlren,  mild  degrees  of  aooomniodatiFe 
weakness,  so  that  the  patient  is  unahle  to  read  fine  print  at  the  distance 
normal  to  the  age  and  tt»  the  eonditicm  of  refraction^  and  is  able  to  do  so 
only  with  the  aid  of  eonvex  glasses.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
this  does  not  netrssarily  mean  that  there  is  a  paresis  of  the  ciliary 
miisele,  Ix^cause  we  have  seen  that  while  there  may  be  a  recession  of  the 
near-iM)int  there  is  usually  an  advance  of  the  far-point,  and  spasm  ia 
therefore  nt)t  exehidiMl,  the  eondition  l»eing  one  of  contracture  of  accom- 
modation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  common  with  many  other  observers,  I  have  a 
nunilH?r  of  times,  i)arti(*ularly  in  mild  tyjK^s  of  hysterical  manifestationa, 
often  those  ft  allowing  injury  in  young  pei^ple,  observed  imdoubted 
juiresis  of  aeeomniodation  o^m parable  in  all  i)articulars  to  an  imperfect 
j)ower  i»f  the  eilinry  nniscle,  sueli  as  might  Ik»  produced  if  a  cyclo- 
jdegic  had  not  exeivisiMl  its  full  pnwer.  Wilhrand  and  Saenger  have 
HH'orded  instanei's  (»f  parois  nf  aeo»iiinKnlatiou  with  transitory  diplopia 
in  nervous  eliiMri'u,  and  liavt*  (leunaistrati^l  that  these  temporarj'  condi- 
tious  of  weakness  of  aec*i»nnuodati<»n  may  pass  on  to  paresis  of  the  ciliary 
nniscle.  They  are  well  kimwu  as  part  of  the  symptomatology  of  hys- 
terical asthenopia.     (See  Page  G40.) 

According  to  Schwarz,^'*  hysterical  acconnnvul  at  ion-paralysis  is 
usually  bilateral,  and  geuiTally  associated  with  palsy  of  convei^nce. 
If  this  is  i>resent  and  there  exists  at  the  same  time  no  divergent  strabis- 
mus at  the  distant  i>oint,  the  hysterical  nature  of  the  disturbance  is 
jjrohalde.  The  same  author  insists,  if  tvnvergi'nci^  i>  normal,  that  the 
l>inf»eular  range  of  acc*onnnodation  should  1h?  testinl,  after  adjustment  of 
any  difference  in  refraction  of  the  two  eyes.  Should,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  binocular  acconnnodation  range  W  essentially  greater 
than  the  monocular,  the  hysterical  nature  of  the  paralysis  may  l>e  as- 
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eumed,  because  with  convergence  in  binocular  vision  the  apparently 
paralyzed  accommodation  comes  into  action.  If  the  accommodation  in 
binocnlar  vision^  in  spite  of  gtjod  convergeneCj  remains  as  much  in 
abeyance  as  in  monocular  vision^  organic  paresis  is  probably  present. 
This  opinion  is  disputed  by  Blok,^"  who  reports  double  hysterical  spastic 
mydriasis  accompanied  by  bilateral  paralysis  of  accommodation.  So- 
called  typical  cases  of  paralysis  of  accommodation,  with  diplopia,  have 
been  recorded  Ijy  Nonne  and  Beselin  ;  tbey  are  esixjcially  apt  to  occur  if 
the  refraction  is  byperopic. 

Schwarz's  observation  of  the  disappearance  of  unilateral  hysterical 
accommodation-paralysis  in  binoeukr  vision  corresponds  to  the  sub- 
sidence of  monnenlar  amaurosis  in  binocular  fixation.  In  other  words, 
the  unilateral  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  apparent  only,  and  Scbwarz 
believes  that  in  these  cases  it  has  not  l>een  proven  that  the  palsy  per- 
sisted during  binocnlar  vision.  Therefore  he  doubts  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  pure  unilateral  hysterical  cycloplegia. 

Although  the  pupils  are  usually  normal  in  cases  of  hysterical  eyclo- 
plegiaj  this  is  nf>t  iiecessarily  the  ense,  and  mydriasis  has  been  reported, 
^for  example,  by  Uonoth,  Xonnc  and  Eesolin,  and  Bloq,  the  last-named 
reporterj  as  stated  above,  having  recorded  a  case  of  mydriasis  and 
accommodation-paralysis,  at  first  aUernating  from  the  right  to  the  left 
eye,  but  later  becoming  stationary  in  both  eyes,  and  associated  with  con- 
vergent strabisnms.     The  action  of  oserin  was  only  slightly  manifested. 

Concerning  the  Pathogenesis  of  Hysterical  Accommodation- Dis- 
turbances*—As  lias  already  l>een  sufficiently  stated  and  largely  [>roved 
by  Parinaudj  the  most  usual  basis  of  the  phenomena  under  considera- 
tion is  a  .spasm  of  the  ctJiari/  muscle,  and  this  spasm^  if  complete, 
wipes  out  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  because  the  eye  is  adapted 
for  a  fixed  point  at  which  there  is  single  vision.  On  either  side  of  this 
fixed  point  diplupia  occurs,  and  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  re- 
ferred by  Parinaud  to  structural  defects  in  the  crystalline  lens.  IIo 
writes  as  follows:  *'  The  disjwsition  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lens 
in  three  segments  favors  its  changes  ,in  curvature,  but  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  their  sepiiration  from  one  another  by  layers  of  amorphous 
material,  each  section  possesses  a  focal  point  of  its  own,  capable  rif 
producing  images  distinct  from  that  yielded  by  the  lens  as  a  whole. 
The  condition  of  s]>asm  by  increasing  the  convexity  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  serves  to  emphasize  the  diplopia  arising  from  the 
structural  defects  described."    lie  believes  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
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anomalies  of  the  csentral  nervous  system  have  been  brought  forward  to 
explain  multiple  images^  the  condition  of  the  refraction  has  not  been 
perfectly  examinecL  On  the  other  hand,  Pierre  Janet,  while  admitting  i 
Parinaud's  explanations,  is  unwilling  to  deny  the  probable  psychic^ 
origin  of  some  of  these  phenomena.  The  probable  explanation  of 
micropsia  and  megalopsia  has  l)een  descriljcd,  and  tlie  interesting 
waking  up  of  accommodative  effort  (whidi  was  in  abeyance  in  monocu- 
lar vision)  during  binocular  fixation  has  been  recorded. 

V.  ANOMALIES   OF   THE   IRIS   MOVEMENTS,   OR 
HYSTERICAL    PUPIL    PHENOMENA. 

Pupil  disturbances  of  hysterical  origin  have  occasioned  much  dia-i 
pute,  and  SeJiwarz's  statement  that  observations  concerning  anomalies  of 
the  iris  movements  of  hysterical  origin  are  often  inexact  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  is  also  the  remark  of  Parinaud  that  pupillary  anomalies  occur 
rarely  as  permanent  manifestations  of  ocular  hysteria.     The  following  J 
conditions  have  been  reported  to  be  present  in  hysteria : 

(1)  Contraction  of  the  pupil, — that  is,  either  spasmodic  or  paralytic 
myosis, 

(2)  Dilatation  of  the  pupil, — that  is,  either  spasmodic  or  paralytic 
mydriasis,  the  dilateil  pupil  in  one  cla.ss  of  cases  responding  to  light  im- 
pulses,  even  when  light  f>erception  is  denied,  and  in  anotlier  class  of  cases 
failing  to  contract  under  the  influence  of  light  impulse. 

(3)  Interchange  of  mydriasis  and  myosis. 

(4)  Unilateral  mydriasis  in  one  class  of  cases  unassociated  with 
paresis  of  aocommodation,  in  another  class  of  cases  associated  with  pare- 
sis of  accommodation. 

(5)  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  \vith  preserved  but  sluggish  reaction  to 
light  and  paralysis  of  accommodation* 

Contraction  of  the  pupil,  or  hysterical  spasmodic  myosis,  as  an  iso- 
lated symptom,  if  it  occurs  at  all  in  hysteria,  must  be  exceedingly  rare, 
although  myotic  pupils,  according  to  Westphal,*^  may  api>ear  indepen- 
dently of  hysterical  seizures,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  them,  or  sometimes 
during  trivial  attacks.  In  so-called  hysterical  pseudomeningitis,  myosis 
has  been  described  (Boissard,  quoted  by  Gilles  de  la  Tourette),  but 
whether  tJie  myosis  was  spastic  or  paralytic  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Hys- 
terical rigidity  of  the  pupil  has  been  observed  by  Spiller.  Dilatation  of 
the  pupil  following  myotic  contracture  has  been  reported,  and  Gilles  de 
la  Tourette  considers  this  preliminary  contraction  of  the  pupil  im- 
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portant.  He  doubts  whether  there  is  a  true  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  iris  which  causes  the  subsequent  mydriasis,  and  attributes  the  dila- 
tation to  a  preponderating  effect  of  the  dilator  after  the  contracted  iris 
has  relaxed.  The  presence  of  pupil  contraction  in  association  with  ac- 
commodation and  convergence  cramp,  according  to  Schwarz,  is  un- 
doubtedly often  present,  and  Galezowski  has  noticed  myosis  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  spasmodic  myopia,  as  it  has  already  been  described  in 
a  previous  section,  an  observation  which  Parinaud  has  not  been  able 
to  confirm.  In  general  terms,  the  myotic  pupils,  which  should  be 
ascribed  to  a  spastic  condition  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  are  brought 
about  by  psychic  disturbances,  and  as  already  noted,  may  appear  inde- 
pendently of  the  attacks,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  them ;  when  the  psychic 
disturbance  is  removed  the  pupil  may  dilate. 

Spasmodic  mydriasis  in  connection  with  hysteria  has  been  described 
frequently.  The  literature  has  been  reviewed  by  Aurand  and  Frenkel,'^ 
Nonne  and  Beselin,*^^  Binswanger,®^  and  Pichler,*^*^  and  from  a  study  of 
this  literature  Binswanger  asserts  that  although  hysterical  mydriasis  is 
rare,  it  has  a  true  and  autonomous  existence.  Clinically  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  a  spasmodic  and  a  paralytic  form,  either  of  which 
may  be  independent,  but  Binswanger  thinks  it  must  be  stated  that  a 
patient  may  have  at  the  same  time  spasmodic  and  paralytic  mydriasis. 
We  must  further  grant  that  in  one  class  of  cases  of  mydriasis,  even  if 
associated  with  amaurosis,  there  is  response  of  the  pupil  to  light  im- 
pulse, while  in  another  class  of  cases  there  is  failure  of  the  iris  to 
contract  under  the  influence  of  light.  Again,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  paralysis  of  accommodation.  In 
many  of  the  cases  of  mydriasis  there  is  amaurosis,  and  the  mydriasis 
disappears  when  sight  is  restored,  but  Aurand  and  Frenkel  think  that  it 
may  occur  quite  independently  of  amblyopia,  or  even  a  greater  deprecia- 
tion of  vision.  Thus,  Parinaud  and  Richer  report  a  case  of  hysteria 
with  paralysis  of  accommodation  and  mydriasis,  Harlan  one  of  mydria- 
sis, accommodation-paralysis,  and  blepharospasm,  while,  according  to 
De  Wecker,  in  hysteria  the  mydriasis  may  be  associated  with  cyclo- 
plegia  or  exist  without  it.  Touching  the  question  of  whether  the 
mydriasis  is  a  paralytic  one  or  not,  Schwarz  maintains  that  although  it 
is  often  so  stated,  such  statement  is  not  necessarily  based  upon  accurate 

"  Revue  de  MCdecine,  xvi.  1896. 

"  Festschrift  zur  Feier  des  achtzigjfthrigen  Stiftungsfestes  des  Aerztlichen  Ver^ 
eins  zu  Hamburg,  T^ipzig,  1806. 
••  Loc.  cit.,  p.  628. 
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obeerratioiL  Even  when  the  pupil,  widely  dilated^  does  not  re^ct  to 
lig^ty  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  pamlytb  mjclrititsii  i$]iDii]d  be  aeimmed 
A  pure  paralysis  of  the  iris  moretnont  not  bmught  into  extsiteaci?  I15  a 
medicament  can  be  stated  to  exist  only  if  the  pupil  promptly  responds  to 
the  action  of  pilocarpin  or  eseriti.  Even  the  presence  of  bysterieal 
cycloplegia  does  not  prove,  accord hig  to  him,  that  the  mydriasis  ie 
paral}'tiCy  for,  on  the  one  hand,  onv  u^m  v  hi}ve  para^|^^|  ee<**>t!yTiif  ^tlnti' n 
without  pupil  paralysis,  as,  for  example,  in  diphtlieriBy  rad^  en  tte 
other  hand,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  so-called  hjvtarieal  •<*■*«— "*^ 
dation-paralysis  is  not  a  paralysis  in  the  true  sense  of  llie  iPOffd.  Hie 
cases  of  paralytic  mydriasis  reported  by  Eoeder,  Donodi,  and HcomvaBid 
Bcscliu  have  not  been  accepted  by  all  authors.  It  has  been  apggMfajdy 
for  example,  that  atropin  might  have  been  used  without  knowledge^  ad 
although  in  Xonne  and  Bcselin's  case  eserin  failed  to  ccmtnet  the  pn^lf 
and  a  central  paralysis  and  a  spastic  mydriasis  were  nndoidytedly  es- 
cluded,  and  although  the  patient  was  in  a  certain  senae  wmtdied  in  ao 
far  as  the  use  of  atropin  is  concerned,  Schwans  is  evidently  unwilling  to 
accept  the  paralytic  nature  of  the  mydriasis,  which  these  antbon^  licyir- 
ever,  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  describing  it  as  an  undoubted  psresia  of 
the  sphincter  of  the  iris  in  a  case  of  typical  grand  hysteria.  Th^j 
record  a  second  case  which  they  describe  as  hysterical  ophihalmaplegim 
interna.  Liebrcclit,  on  the  other  hand,  remarks  that  he  baa  never 
seen  an  undoubted  case  of  hysterical  internal  ophthalmopl^a* 

As  has  already  been  stated,  mydriasis  in  the  absence  of  paralysis  of 
accommodation  is  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  dilator  muscle.  To  explain  the 
paralytic  mydriasis,  Xoiine  and  I>escliii,  as  well  as  Donoth,  assume  an 
abeyance  of  the  cortical  centre  governing  the  functions  of  the  sphincter 
of  the  iris  and  the  muscle  of  aceonmiodation,  and  in  this  respect  estab- 
lish an  analogy  between  the  condition  described  in  so  far  as  etiological 
considerations  are  concerned,  and  liysterical  amblyopia,  amaurosis,  dys- 
chromatopsia,  and  concentric  visual  field  contraction.  Binswanger, 
although  he  does  not  doubt  the  occurrence  of  pupillary  rigidity  or 
pupillary  sluggishness  as  an  hysterical  symptom,  warns  against  its  being 
mistaken  for  reflex  light  rigidity  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  which 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  pupillary  rigidity  in  hysteria  being  associated  with  myosis  and 
spasm  of  accommodation  and  convergence.  Deutschmann,  Wilbrand, 
and  other  observers  also  point  out  the  necessity  of  making  a  distinction 
between  a  true  reflex  pupillary  rigidity  and  mydriatic  pupils  which  do 
not  react  either  to  light  or  accommodation.  In  response  to  such  objec- 
tion Nonne  and  Beselin  point  out  that  they  do  not  describe  reflex  pupil- 
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lary  rigidity,  but  only  luydriatie  pupils  which  fail  to  respond  to  light 
and  convergence,  and  again  maintain  that  the  condition  is  due  to  func- 
tional injury  of  tlie  eortieal  centres  for  the  innervation  of  the  sphincter 
or  of  the  diktor/'^^ 

Pupil  dilatation  may  exist  for  a  short  time,  for  a  comparatively  long 
period,  and  in  rare  instances, — for  example,  in  Harlan's  and  in  Xonne 
and  Beselin's  cases, — for  several  months  or  even  years.  The  pupil 
may  he  made  to  contract  hy  suggestion,  hypnotisnij  and  by  causing  the 
patient,  as  in  Piehler's  ease,  to  read  through  a  ])Iane  glass. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  particularly  nf  Mlateral  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  Tliere  niiay  he,  however,  a  unllalemi  mi/driusis^  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  paresis  of  accommodation  and  sometimes  without  such 
association,  and  there  may  lie  dilatation  of  the  pupil  w\th.  preserved  but 
sluggish  reaction  to  light  and  so-oalled  hysterical  paralysis  of  accommo- 
dation. Gilles  de  la  Tourette  descril>es  a  hypothetical  unilateral  mydria- 
sis in  total  amaurosis  of  one  or  both  eyes  as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the 
light  reflexes,  which  under  normal  conditions  influence  the  pupillary 
reaction,  hut  Binswanger,  commenting  on  this  case,  thinks  that  there 
are  some  cases  in  literature  belonging  to  this  category, — for  example, 
tliose  reported  by  ilendel,  IL  A.  Hare  and  myself  have  recorded '^^ 
complete  atnauroi=is  with  mydriasis  of  the  right  side,  the  dilated  pupil 
reacting  gluggisbly  to  light  impulses  and  moderately  to  eserin,  with 
marked  myosis  of  the  left  side  and  moderate  amblyopia,  in  a  hysterical 
woman,  which  had  existed  for  man}'  3'ear8,  the  use  of  drugs  being 
absolutely  excluded  by  keeping  her  under  the  observation  of  trained 
nurses  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  a  hos|iital  room. 

In  addition  to  immobility  of  the  pnpil  there  is  sometimes  an  infer- 
change  of  myosis  and  nit/driasls^  and  Lagovides  reports  a  case  of  hys- 
terical alternating  and  infermitfcnt  mydriasis,  while  Blok  has  observed  a 
case  of  mydriasis  and  accommodation-paralysis  at  first  alternating  from 
the  right  to  tlie  left  side,  but  later  stationary  in  both  eyes,  associated 
with  strabismus  convergens. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  the  condition  of  t!ie  jiupils  during 
hysterical  attacks  remains  to  be  deserilied.  We  hare  already  noted  that 
pupil  immobility  may  occur  during  an  attack,  at  the  end  of  an  attack,  or 
without  evident  association  with  an  attack,  although  permanent  pupil 
immobility  has  not  been  observed. 

Striimpel,  Oppenheim,  and  Mobius  at  one  time  maintained  that  a 

■•  For  further  dificussion  of  thia  subject  and  the  views  of  neurologic ta  and  oph- 
tlialniolofristB,  see  Rinswanjurtr,  loc.  eit,,  p,  037, 
"American  Alediciiif**  April  21,   1901, 
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(lifferiMitiul  (liagiioHis  between  epilepsy  and  hysteria  oould  be  made  by 
olttorving  the  pupils,  which  in  the  former  were  wide  and  reaetionlessy 
while  in  the  luttcT  uffection  their  reaction  was  preserved.  Earplns'' 
first,  in  IS'JG,  oI»sor\'cHl  pupil-ininiohility  during  hysterical  attacks,  and  a 
year  lator  Westphal  established  the  accuracy  of  Karplua's  contention 
that  the  state  of  the  pu])ils  was  not  sufficient  to  make  a  differential 
diagnosis  k'twcen  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  Karplus  still  later  accurately 
investigated  a  series  of  eases  of  siK)ntaneous  and  induced  kyBterical 
attaeks,  during  whieh  the  i»upils  were  dilated  and  inunobile.  He  am* 
siders  reflex  ]>upil  inunobility  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  paroxygmal 
hysteria,  and  l^elieves  that  it  de^iends  u])on  a  cortical  origin,  the  pupil- 
dilatation  and  pupil-eontraction  l)eing  represented  in  the  cortex,  and 
that  a  tonie  eranip  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  iris  can  occur,  and 
therefore  light  reaction  not  take  place,  exactly  as  a  tonic  cramp  of  the 
legs  in  hysteria  may  Ik'  res|>onsiblc  for  the  elimination  of  the  patellar 
retlex. 

Finally,  we  may  have  in  hysteria  a  paradoxic  pupil  reaction  which 
has  lK»en  ri»i)orted  by  WestjJial  and  by  Lepinc.  The  last-named  author's 
I)atient  showed  dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  light  fell  upon  the  exposed 
eyes,  this  dilatation  remaining  for  a  few  seconds.  The  transitoiy  and 
ineonsistent  changes  in  the  l>upil,  to  use  Binswanger's  words,  which  are 
seen  in  so  many  hysterieal  ])atients,  should  Ikj  regarded  chiefly  as  an 
exi)ression  of  a  i)atho]oj:ieal  perversion  by  virtue  of  which  psychic 
I)rocess<'s  arc  more  easily  transmitttnl  to  the  movement  of  the  pupil  than 
under  normal  eondiiions.  Thus  it  is  that  wo  sometimes  have  a  wide  but 
(juiekly  reacting  pupil, — that  is,  mie  which  dilates  rapidly  under  the 
influence  (»f  shock,  excitement,  exertion,  etc., — and  also,  as  has  often  been 
ol)serve<l,  the  increase  of  the  natural  liippus  of  the  pupil.  I  have  seen  in 
one  hysterical  patient  ()f  Dr.  Weir  ilitchell  the  most  marked  example  of 
exaggerated  hii)i)us  that  has  come  un<lcr  my  observation,  except  as  I 
have  seen  it  in  one  or  two  cases  of  insanity.  Von  Ketley  *^®  describes 
a  myadhenlc  action  of  the  i)upils  in  hysteria.      (Compare  Chapter  VI.) 

VI.  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  EYELID  AND  EYE-MUSCLE  MOVE- 
MENTS, OR  HYSTERICAL  SPASMS,  CONTRACTURES,  PSEUDO- 
PALSIES,  AND  PALSIES  OF  THE  PALPEBRAL  AND  BULBAR 
MUSCULATURE. 

1.  Blepharospasm. — This  condition  appears  in  a  clonic,  tonic,  and 
BO-ealled  pseudoparalytic  form. 


•I>?hrbiich  f.  PHyoliiatrio,  xvii.  IH08,  pp.  1-53. 
»\Vien.  nicKl.  WwhoiiHchr..  Nr.  33.  1001.  p.  1550. 
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(a)  Clonic  blepharospasm,  common  enough  in  hysteria,  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  ocular  stigma  of  this  affection.  It  is  characterized  by  a  vibra- 
tory and  continual  blinking  of  the  lids  during  the  attack.  Usually 
bilateral,  clonic  spasm  of  one  orbicularis  appearing  in  the  form  of 
fibrillary  contraction  has  been  observed.  Frequently  part  of  the  symp- 
tomatology of  an  hysterical  seizure,  it  may  arise  independently  of  such 
association.  In  one  form  of  the  affection  described  by  Bernutz  as  the 
attenuated  variety,  there  is  a  constant  vibration  or  trembling  of  the 
closed  or  half-closed  lids,  which  does  not  cease  even  during  sleep. 

(6)  Tonic  Blepharospasm. — This  is  characterized  by  a  convulsive 
closure  of  the  eye,  and,  unlike  the  clonic  variety  of  this  affection,  it  is 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  unilateral,  or  at  least  is  more  marked  upon 
one  side  than  the  other,  and  the  spasm  may  involve  the  neighboring 
muscles  of  the  face  and  neck.  The  skin  of  the  lid  is  forcibly  folded 
and  the  palpebral  borders  are  vigorously  applied  one  against  the  other. 
If  an  effort  is  made  to  raise  the  lid, — for  example,  by  means  of  the 
finger, — a  definite  resistance  is  demonstrable ;  and  if  the  patient  under 
command  tries  to  open  the  eye,  the  only  response  is  a  trembling  move- 
ment without  separation,  or  without  distinct  separation,  of  the  ciliary 
margins  which  have  been  in  contact  with  each  other.  Along  with  this 
effort  there  may  be  a  distortion  of  the  face  and  contraction  of  other 
muscles, — for  example,  those  opening  the  mouth.  Quite  commonly 
blepharospasm  is  associated  with  intense  photophobia,  convulsive  dis- 
placement of  the  eyes  in  different  directions,  dyschromatopsia,  spasm  of 
accommodation,  and  amblyopia.  Indeed,  it  was  originally  believed  by 
Hocken  that  blepharospasm  always  accompanied  amaurosis,  although  we 
now  know  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Two  clinical  varieties  have  been  described,  the  painful  and  the  non- 
painful.  The  former,  usually  bilateral,  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
visual  troubles  before  named,  especially  lachrymation  and  photophobia, 
while  the  latter,  or  the  non-painful  form,  is  frequently  unilateral. 
Gilles  de  la  Tourette  has  described  in  painless  blepharospasm  an  anas- 
thetic  zone  around  the  eye  extending  for  a  distance  of  two  or  more 
centimetres  above  and  below  the  orbit.  The  conjunctiva  is  insensitive, 
although  the  cornea  may  still  retain  its  sensibility,  except  at  the  internal 
portion.  In  painful  blepharospasm  with  photophobia  the  zone  of  anaes- 
thesia is  replaced  by  one  of  hypersesthesia,  which  may  extend  to  the 
cornea.  Richer  and  Gilles  de  la  Tourette  have  noted  that  compression  of 
the  supraorbital  region  may  cause  momentary  disappearance  of  the 
blepharospasm,  while  pressure  upon  other  areas  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  eye  may  cause  an  exacerbation  or  a  relapse  after  quietude.    Almost 
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c  •  Psccdoparalytic  Ptosis. — I'  -•  !".  :  *'."-  :  ..v.-.o,  which  "we  OUre  tO 
PariLa  ::,  a^  -vc  iv  .-.>  ::.  '.ir^:  :  .-:..s::r\  '!.-:  .'.ferentiation  of  the 
a  recti':.  :r;:i:  a  -rue  :"  ^i-^.  '  >  :;1::  ::  :^  :  -  ho  result  of  lerator 
ueaki.es-.  \-'r  •:►.:••:.->  .;  ;.  r::v.  •  r  ^•  .1-:  .  :  'l:o  palpebral  portion 
of  the  orLicuIari-s.     T::-  r-  :  r\'  :•  v    :'.  1  >':o::.  *:..it  :ho  other  term  spastic 

Acc^.T'liriiT  *•>  Pari:.:;:-:,  t -*  •.:  1  :  ara' vio  : -.  ^is  rosembles  palflj  of 
thf;  levator  Ixrcau.-^  thi.-  ■:-  :•»  r  *.:I  Ir  •  ••>  v  i*!:.  ■::  wrinkling  the  skin  of 
the  lid,  an'l  if  tlif-  patioiu  atroi^i}':>  :••  i-jon  tiie  eye  there  is  a  con- 
trarrtion  of  the  occipirMfr-nTali:^  >iniihir  !••  that  which  one  sees  in  real 
paralytic  ptorjii;.  Tlie  liJ  rai?t'«l  with  the  tingor,  however,  when  released 
falln  more  rapi'lly  than  in  paralytic  ptosis,  and  the  patient  may,  if  his 
atf/!ntion  is  dirocte<l  elsewlicre,  voluntarily  elevate  the  lid,  or  as  dusk 
r'orrUfH  on,  iKrcaiise  photophobia  and  amblyopia  are  freiinently  accompany- 
ing Hyniptonis,  rierform  the  same  act.  According  to  Cliarcot  and  Lan- 
dolt,  in  true  paralysis  of  the  levator  the  eyebrow  is  elevated,  inasmuch  aa 
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the  patient  eDdeavors  to  Jift  tlie  eyelid  by  contracting  the  occipito- 
frontal is,  while  in  pseudoptosis^  wliich  is  really  due  to  a  partial  spasm 
of  ttie  orbicularis,  the  eyebrow  follows  the  ctiutraction  of  this  muscle  and 
descends  below  the  normal  level,  and  there  is  obliteration  of  the  wrinkles 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  forehead  (Fig.  10).  This  iniportant 
observation  ia  of  particular  interest  bceimse  we  may  have,  as  (?harcot 
has  shown,  a  simiilation  by  hysteria  of  the  syndrome  of  Weber, — ^that  is 


^i 


Fio.  iJCK'-'Hy&tedcal  spfurtic  ptosLs.    (After  Wilbmnd  i.nd  SAenger.) 


to  say,  a  ptosis  on  the  side  opposite  to  hemiplegia,  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  this  so-called  eyehrow-mgn  is  not  a  constant  one,  as  Wilbrand 
and  Saenger  have  sho^Ti,  and  that  the  other  indications  referable  to 
blepharuspasra  must  be  sought  out  and  examined.  Sometimes  the 
depressed  eyebrow  is  straighter  than  the  one  on  the  opposite  side;  the 
overhanging  folds  of  skin  of  the  upper  lid  are  converted  into  a  aeries  of 
parallel  or  concentric  folds^  the  free  Iwrder  of  the  lid  is  curved^  the 
occipitofrontal  is  muscle  comparatively  smooth,  and  the  palpebral  Hssure 
not  entirely  closed.  Finally,  there  may  Ik*  some  resistance  to  the  finger  in 
the  effort  to  raise  the  Hd,  and  the  pseudoptosis  does  not  disappear  when 
there  ia  over-extension  of  the  head.  Binswanger,  who  el aljo rates  these 
differential  diagnostic  points,  thinks  they  arc  important  to  support  the 
diagnosis  of  pseudoptosis  in  doubtful  cases,  ajid  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  sharp  distinction  between  spastic  ptosis  and  fully  developed 
blepharospasm  is  often  difficult,  especially  as  there  are  transitory  forms 
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— M,  for  eaunple,  in  Zehender^a  aw,  in  wkidk 
nnted  in  pfleodoptosit.  ^ 

Althoo^  sputic  ptosis  is  nsDAHjf  tinilsterm],  liitsti-nl 
die  affection  hare  been  reported,  and  the  oaikllticm  ttmr  be  \ 
by  hemiBpasms  elsewhere, — ^for  example^  gkeBolabisl 
case  of  Gilles  de  la  Tourette*s.  Binfwanger  pointa  otii  that  hjr] 
thesia  of  the  retina  may  be  a  preeur«Mir  nf  {i^ta^iidoprosia,  aad^ 
BardoFs  case,  insists  that  sometime-^  [mvcbie  cauM^  aluoe  mm  tipemtifm^ 
He  agrees  with  Wilbrand  and  Saeti^^T  tliaf  a^palpeliml  pipiLsni  brotigjit 
abouty  as  in  the  case  recorded,  by  a  ibih  f4  liglitniii^^  repnsenta  a  p«tbo- 
logical  {lersistCDce  of  the  voluntary  cl'j^&iig  nf  tlig  lids  to  dint  off  the  aigiil 
of  the  Htomi|  and  demands  that  spa^^tic  ptmln  in  h^*i^ter 
uals  with  ovcrexcitability  in  the  sensory  sphere  shoold  be  : 
pathological  exaggeration  of  physiological,  oordeal,  and 
reflex. 

2.  Hysterical  Paralysis  of  the  Orbicularia^-^Aooordii^  to  Gflka 
de  la  Tourctte,  the  title  just  given  is  a  misnomer,  as  palqr  of  tibe  ( 
laris  has  not  been  proved  to  occur  in  hysteria,  and  Wilbrand  and  I 
are  not  able  to  report  a  hysterical  paralysis  of  this  nature.  It  ia 
that  Gilles  de  la  Tourette  refers  to  transitory  lagopkthalmoM  doling  kja- 
tcrical  attacks,  forming  a  part  of  a  group,  as  he  expreesea  it,  d  ecmt" 
tracturcs  and  spasms  difficult  to  analyze.  Even  in  soHsalled  hyafeerienl 
facial  paralysis,  the  orbicularis  seems  to  be  respected.*^ 

3.  Hysterical  Spasm  of  the  Levator. — ^According  to  EoenigahSfor,*^ 
hysterical  cramp  of  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lid  has,  up  to  the  proaont 
time,  been  observed  only  once.  Xo  reference  is  given,  but  doubtless  the 
statement  is  based  upon  the  case  which  has  been  reported  by  GQld- 
scheider,  and  which  is  sumniarizeJ  by  Wilbrand  and  Saenger.**  The 
patient,  in  addition  to  cramp  of  the  levator,  was  affected  with  a  cramp- 
like contraction  of  the  inferior  rectus,  which  appeared  when  the  gan 
was  directed  below  and  to  the  right.  Parinaud  has  observed  the  simu- 
lation of  Graefe's  sign  in  exophthalmic  goitre  by  contracture  of  the 
levator ;  intermittent  retraction  of  tlie  lids  appeared  even  when  the  eyes 
were  at  rest.  Carl  Kunn  ®^  has  described  cramp  of  the  levator  whidi 
caused  decided  elevation  of  the  upper  lid  and  widening  of  the  palpebral 
fissure. 


Gilles  de  la  Tourette,  TraitS  de 


**For  further  discunsion  of  this  subject, 
THyst^rie,  I.  partie,  1801,  p.  416. 

*  Kncyklopildie  der  Augenheilk.,  Liefening  10,  Leipzig,  1904,  p.  417. 
"Die  Neurolof^e  des  Auges,  Bd.  i.,  Wiesbaden,  1900,  p.  71. 
"  Deutschmann's  Beltrlge  sur  Augenheilkunde,  lit.  1898. 
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4.  Hysterical  Paralysis  of  the  Levator,  or  Flaccid  Hysterical 
Ptosis. — As  is  well  known,  the  existence  of  hysterical  ptosis  in  the 
form  of  a  flaccid  rehixatioii  of  the  levator  was  denied  by  C1:iarcot  and  is 
doubted  by  Borel  and  Gilles  cle  la  Tourette.  Their  contention  is  that 
hysterical  ptosis,  as  already  noted,  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  orbicularis 
and  not  to  paralysis  of  the  levator.  On  the  other  hand,  equally  capable 
observers,  notably  Schmidt-Rinipler,  Kcnipner,  Hit^ig,  Kieinan,  and 
Wilbrarid,^'*  have  reported  flaccid  ptosis  in  hysterical  subjects  corre- 
sponding completely  to  the  clinical  picture  of  true  i>aralysis  of  the 
levator  (Fig.  11).  Abadic  has  reported  paralytic  ptosis  of  iniermiitent 
form  and  of  hysterical  origin. 


TiQ,  11.— FlactitI  hystcTlual  ptosis,    f  After  Wilbmod  and  Saeoger.) 

Undoubtedly  flaccid  ptosis,  as  compared  with  pseudoptosis,  is  rare. 
Usually  bilateral  J  it  has  also  been  observed  by  Sehmidt-Rimpler,  Wil- 
braiid,  and  myself  as  a  unilateral  affection.  It  may  appear  mddenly  or 
develop  gradually,  and  is  usually  ^Qmi  in  those  individuals  who  exhibit 
other  well-marked  hysterical  phenomena, — for  example,  contractures  of 
the  bulbar  eye  muscles,  amblyopia,  and  amaurosis,  visual  field  restric- 


•*For  a  discussion  of  the  Uterature  of  this  subject,  see  Wilhrand,  Archiv  f.  Augen- 
iliejlk.^  xxxix,  1809,  p,  172,  nntl  Wilbrand  and  Saenger,  Die  Neurologic  dea  Augeflb 
'Sd,  i.  pp.  4B3-177. 
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tion,  and  •paam  of  aooommodatioii.     It  m^y  bu  cuu^^d  by  local  iiTitaliiia_ 
or  be  one  of  the  symptoma  of  an  attack. 

Schmidt-Rimpler  r^garda  the  eondition  aa  a  i 
relaxation  of  the  levator,  exactly  aa  it  ooeon  in  alaem  wkOa 
ascribes  it  to  an  actual  paralysis.     If  the  develqnneiit  luM  basi 
ual  an  autosuggestive  origin  may  be  ascertained* 

It  is  conceivable  that  simulationy  even  of  nnilalieral  flaeaid  plOB%  ia 
poesibloy  although  on  this  point  Wilbrand  and  Saenger  lifve  eoqpnfewd 
serious  doubts. 

A  differential  diagnosis  between  flaccid  hysterical  ptoab  and  aoiBa  eC 
the  forms  of  pseudoptosis  is  often  difiicult,  and  thoae  intsnatad  in  IjbB 
literature  and  comparison  of  the  cases  should  conaolt  WiBmad  and 
Saenger.^  The  similarity  of  hysterical  ptosis  and  the  ptoaia  of  djpaiie 
disease^ — for  example^  that  of  ataxia,  multiple  aderoaiay  bulbar  pal^y^ 
and  even  meningitis^ — is  often  striking.  To  distingniiih  them  Tiandolt 
proceeds  as  follows:  The  subject  of  ptosis  ia  seated  in  front  of  tiie 
observer  and  commanded  sharply  to  look  at  one  of  hia  eyea.  To  aoeonir 
plish  this  the  patient  inclines  the  head  strongly  backward,  ao  that  the 
gaze  may  pass  under  the  drooping  lids.  The  observer  now  pats  hia  hand 
on  the  top  of  the  patient's  head,  who  continues  to  regard  the  same  fizft- 
tion  pointy  and  insensibly  raises  and  even  inclines  it  gradiially  forwaxd. 
If  the  pupils  of  the  subject  remain  uncovered  during  ihia  opemtuaii 
hysteria  may  be  suspected,  because  to  effect  this  the  lida  would  have  to 
raise  themselves  with  the  eyes  while  the  face  is  lowered.  In  other 
words,  as  Landolt  expresses  it,  to  keep  the  eyes  open,  whilst  the  head  is 
inclined  fonvard  is  equivalent  to  raisings  the  eyes  and  lids  when  the 
head  is  straight,  a  thing  absolutely  impossible  in  paralysis  of  the 
levator,  in  which  the  patient  ceases  to  see  the  object  looked  at  as  soon  aa 
the  head  leaves  the  comixjnsating  position,  because  the  lids  immediately 
cover  the  pupil. 

Whether  the  so-called  morning  ptosis  of  Gowers,  the  night  ptosU  of 
Weir  Mitchell,  should  be  classed  as  a  variety  of  flaccid  ptosis  is  some* 
what  doubtful.  This  phenomenon  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the 
section  on  neurasthenia,  and  may  be  dismissed  now  with  the  statement 
that  certain  nervous  women,  particularly  on  awakening  in  the  morn- 
ing, may  for  some  minutes  find  it  impossible  to  raise  their  eyelids  with- 
out assisting  the  action  of  the  levator  with  their  fingers. 

The  hysterical  anomalies  of  the  external  eye  muscles — that  is,  of  the 
bulbus  musculature — next  claim  attention. 


I 


•Loccit.,  pp.  403-477. 
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I.-ANOMALIES  OF  CONVERGENCE. 

f^^\  Convergcncc-Insuffidcticy  and  Convergcnct-Paralysis. ^ — The  asso- 
ciatioQ  in  hysteria  of  iiisulMcieiicj  of  convergence  and  weakness  of  the 
amplitude  of  accommodation  Las  heen  referred  to.  Owing  to  the  inti- 
mate relation  existing  l>etween  accommodation  and  convergence,  if  the 
patient  makes  bnt  feeble  efforta  of  aceonnnodation,  or,  more  accurately^ 
IS  imahlc  to  make  hut  feeble  efforts  of  acconunodation  when  Irifjking 
at  a  near-point,  a  tendency  to  diminntion  of  the  convergence-action  wull 
apjiear,  resulting  in  en nvergence-in sufficiency,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  a  relative  insufficiency  of  the  interni.  Ordinarily,  under  nor- 
mal conditionSj  the  amplitude  of  convergence  is  equivalent  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  maximum  and  the  niininnim  of  convergence,  or^  stating 
the  proposition  in  metre  angles,  the  nortnal  average  of  maximum  con- 
vergence is  D.5  metre  angles  and  the  average  minimum  of  convergence 
is  — 1  metre  angle,  the  amplitude  of  convergence  being,  therefore,  10.5, 
metre  angles.  In  hysteria  this  amplitude  of  convergence  is  frequently 
considerably  reduced  at  bot!i  extremities.  In  other  wordsj  the  far-point 
of  convergence  is  brought  nearer  to  the  patient,  while  the  near-point  is 
farther  removed  fr<:>m  him,  the  anomaly,  as  Parinaud  has  shown,  pre- 
senting the  same  characteristics  as  those  wdiieh  pertain  to  hysterical 
disorders  of  accounuodation,  as  described  on  page  ^D.  In  order  to 
determine  a  condition  of  this  kind,  the  ordinary  tests  with  prisms  are 
requiredj  diplopia  not  being  spontaneously  present,  Exophoria  for 
distance  may  be  slight  or  alisentj,  but  is  present  at  the  near-point* 
The  convergence  near-point  usually  is  less  than  three  inches  from  the 
nose  and  may  he  removed  to  many  inches  from  tliat  point.  Some* 
times  the  patient  is  able  to  converge  on  an  object, — for  example,  a 
pencil-point, — wlicn  brought  close  to  the  eye?»,  in  excessive  degree,  but 
can  niaintaiu  this  convergence  only  momentarily. 

The  convergence-insufficiency  may  be  so  great  that  it  constitutes  a 
conrertjence-paralys'iSj  a  condition  which  has  l>cen  observed  in  hysteria 
by  Parinaud,  Borcl,  and  Schweigger.  AUhougli  either  eye  can  be 
moved  inward  to  a  normal  degree  when  the  other  eye  moves  outward,  its 
internal  i*ectus  does  not  respond  to  the  impulse  of  convergencej  and  the 
eonvergenee  near-point,  in  place  of  being  a  few  inches  from  the  eyes,  is 
removed  to  a  point  one  or  two  metres  from  the  eyes,  and  if  the  teat- 
object  is  advanced  wdtbin  this  point,  insu|:«rable  crossed  diplopia  at 
once  becomes  manifest,  A  convergence-insufficiency  depending  upon 
ffitructiiTal  or  insertional  anomalies  of  the  interni,  which  has  resulted  in 
I  the  development  of  a  hysterical  convergence-paralysis,  may  by  operative 
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intcrfercfiirc, — for  example,  a  tenotomy  of  the  extemus^ — be  follo^ved,  aa 
Sc'hwurz  and  V^tTi'l  have  showiiy  by  sharp  convevgenoe^ezoess  or  spasm, 
|-  whiMi  ill  its  turn  may  1)e  cured  by  suggestion. 

!  (h)  Convergence-Exceis  and  Divergence-Paralyiia. — ^An  abnormal  tend- 

ing iiiwanl  of  rlic  vJMial  lines  may  deiiend  upon  exoeaaiFe  ooiiTergeiioe^  or 
d<-fij'j*'nt  diver^ri !(•(•.  or  niMm  thesjc  (Hmditions  combined.** 

Just  as  a  <-<>iivrr<n*noe-iiisufticiency  may  be  replaced  by  an  actual 

\  rYiiivrr^'f'ucc-ifara lysis,  s^i  also  a  diver^Mice-insufficiency  may  be  replaoed, 

H-*  P.'iriiiaud,  rijrli<»tT,  Straiib,  vnii  IIii)i)el,  and  many  other  observers 

Inivi*  iiotiiTMl,  by  an  actual  ilirpnjfncr-iparalysis.     This  condition  mani* 

i  fot.-^  irs4'lf  by  lioiiioiiyiiKius  diidojiia  and  convergent  strabismus  when  the 

i  f'\r^  arc  fixed  u|miii  a  distant  iN»int.     As  the  test-object  approaches  thb 

I  patient,  and  esiNTJally  an  lateral  Hxati(»n,  there  is  diminution  of  the 

j  (!fuiver^reiit  strabismus  and  of  the  diidojua,  and  finally  a  point  is  reached 

al  one  or  two  nM»tn*s  from  the  ey<»  at  whidi  single  vision  and  orthophoria 

an*  developed,  but   within  this  limit  there  is  exophoria  and  crossed 

<liplo|iia.     Xow  this  diplopia  is  jHTuliar  in  that,  no  matter  whether  it  is 

I  honioiivmons  on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  at  which  single  vision  is 

f  evid<'nt,  or  wln-ther  it  is  crossed  (»n  the  jiroximal  side  of  this  point,  the 

^  imaf:es  do  not  separate  to  any  iKTcoptible  degree  when  the  test-object  is 

i;  moved  in  the  lateral  direetion  from  side  to  side.     According  to  Pari- 

i  mind,  in  some  eases,  althouirh  it  is  j)ossible  to  obtain  fusion  at  the  point 

i'  f.  ain'ady  indi<'ated,  in  otln^rs  such  fusion  is  impossible,  and  the  crossed 

S-  diplopia  snd<lenly  lieeunies  h(»monymous  diplojda.     There  is,  to  use  his 

r  J  phraseoloiry^  .|  lidirui-  ..f  l.iiKK-nlar  single  vision.     This  hysterical  di- 

j  'J-  verii<'n<'e-pnralN>i^  is  <ln<'  lo  sjwism  of  cnnverirtMice  and  not  to  paresis  of 

p  4  tliverLicnce.     It  depend.^,  :i<  Knnn  remarks,  on  eramp  of  the  intemi  with 

atypical  dipl<»pia. 

It  therefore  becomes  evident  that  in  hysterical  patients  all  of  the 
factors  connected  with  conver^-nce  may  lu*  defective,  accommodation, 
fusion,  and  prohablv  alsc.  **  the  sense  of  convertrcMiee''  (Parinaud,  Han- 
sen (irut),  and  we  mav  hav(»  an  alisolute  or  a  relative  weakness  of  the 
adductors  or  a  <liMurhance  of  central  oriirin,  which  creates  a  weakness 
or  a  total  disapi>ea ranee  of  tho  power  of  fusion. 

We  have  already  seen,  on  pn«rt*  I'T,  that  painful,  hysterical  visual 
sensations  are  hir«rely  connoted  with  the  anomalies  of  accommodation. 
Xeivssarily,  however,  as  these  anomalies  arc  associated  with  those  of 
conver«rt'n(v  just  detailed,  the  cond)inati(m  produces  the  highest  type  of 
so-called  hifsfrriral  afi(hcnopia,  and  while  it  nuiy  be  true  that  the  defects 


'  Kor  tin*  toHts  to  (MtTinino  those  conditions,  wh»  chap.  v. 
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of  accommodation  are  the  predominant  ones,  as  a  rule  both  convergence 
and  accommodation  are  involved,  and  there  arise  photophobia,  retinal 
anajsthesia,  obscuration  of  vision,  headache,  inability  to  maintain  fixa- 
tion, radiating  pain,  not  only  in  the  head  but  extending  to  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  chest,  all  aggravated  by  an  attempt  to  use  the  eyes,  but 
often  present  without  ocular  efforts  at  close  ranges. 

Koenigshofer  •''  thinks  that  in  one  class  of  cases  a  characteristic  con- 
dition is  that  the  patients  cannot  fix  any  one  object,  no  matter  at  what 
distance  from  it  they  are.  As  soon  as  the  attempt  is  made,  all  objects 
swim  before  their  eyes,  and  vertigo  and  nausea  are  predominant  signs. 
These  patients  direct  their  visual  axes  and  accommodation  upon  a 
definite  distance,  so  that  fixation  upon  a  nearer  or  further  point  is  not 
possible,  or  possible  only  to  a  limited  degree.  For  this  form  of  muscular 
asthenopia  he  wishes  to  suggest  the  term  "  convergence  immobility" 
(  Con  vergenzstarre  ) . 

(c)  Convergence-cramp  or  Contracture,  and  Hysterical  Convergent  Stra- 
bismus.— We  have  seen  in  the  i^receding  paragraphs  that  in  hysteria 
there  may  be  convergence-excess,  although  it  should  not  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  sign  of  the  disease.  What  may  be  characterized 
as  an  advance  on  convergence-excess  receives  the  name  of  convergence- 
cramp,  or  spasm,  which  certainly  is  a  frequent  hysterical  phenomenon, 
and  when  well  develoi)ed  manifests  itself  by  inward — that  is,  con- 
vergent— strabismus  and  is  usually  associated  with  spasm  of  accommo- 
dation. 

The  idea  of  spastic  strabismus  as  part  of  the  symptomatology  of 
hysteria  dates  to  the  observation  of  Landouzy,  who  remarks  that  in  the 
course  of  hysterical  attacks  we  may  notice  a  deviation  of  the  eyes,  to 
which  some  pathologists  have  applied  the  term  hysterical  strabismus. 
The  earlier  literature  of  this  subject  has  been  analyzed  by  Gilles  de  la 
Tourette,®®  to  whose  treatise  those  interested  should  turn.  In  more 
recent  times  detailed  description  of  spastic  hysterical  strabismus  will  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Borel,^^  and  particularly  good  reports  of  this  con- 
dition have  been  recorded  by  Manz,  Schweigger,  Ulrich,  and  Nonne  and 
Beselin. 

We  have  already  seen  that  contracture  of  convergence,  or  so-called 
spastic  strabismus,  not  infrequently  accompanies  blepharospasm,  and 
have  also  noted  that  a  condition  of  this  character  may  be  seen  in  asso- 


"  Ophthalmologische  Klinik,  1902,  vi.  p.  113. 

•"  Ix)c.  cit. 

•Archives  d'Ophthalmologie,  1886-1887,  and  Annales  d'Oculistique,  1897-1898. 
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ciation  with  hysterical  ptosis, — for  example,  a  rotation  of  the  eyeballs 
downward  and  inward,  as  in  Hitzig's  case,  followed  later  by  convergent 
Itrabismu^;  inward  and  upward,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Wilbrand  and 
Saenger;  or  into  a  ]K)isition  of  permanent  convorpreiice,  which  was, 
indct^d,  never  entirely  overcome,  as  recorded  by  Oppenheim. 

Convergence-spasm  and  spastic  strabismus,  unaccompanied  by  anom- 
alies of  lid  movement,  in  the  form  of  Idepbarospasm  nr  ptosis,  occur 
and  are  characterized  by  convergent  squint,  limitation  of  the  motility  of 
the  external  recti,  and  by  homonymous  diplopia.  The  condition  resem- 
bles paralysis  of  tite  abducens,  for  which  it  may  be,  indeed  has  been, 
mistaken.  Bui,  under  these  circumstances,  double  images  do  not  be- 
have as  they  would  in  a  paralytic  case.  They  have,  as  Ulrieh  expresses 
it,  the  same  separation  on  looking  to  the  right  as  when  the  patient  looks 
to  the  left,  a  peculiarity  which  was  exceedingly  marked  in  a  case  re- 
cently under  my  own  care,  in  which,  with  every  attempt  at  fixation, 
there  was  excessive  convergence  and  marked  limitation  of  the  external 
recti  movements,  but  no  alteration  in  the  apparent  distance  l>etween  the 
double  images,  no  matter  to  what  portion  (*f  the  lateral  field  of  fixation 
they  were  moved.  Schwarz  insists  that  strict  attention  should  he  paid 
to  the  secondary  deviation.  If  this  is  not  greater  than  the  primary  de- 
viation of  tlie  squinting  eye,  the  condition  is  prohably  not  one  of  sixth- 
nerve  palsy,  especially  as  one  is  usually  able  to  establish  in  an  eye  of 
this  cliaracter  spastic  myosis,  spassn  of  accommodation,  micropsia,  and 
sometimes  monocular  dijilopia.  Sometimes,  however,  the  diagnosis  is 
extremely  difficult,  as  Schwarz  himself  admits,  as  is  evident  from  an 
examination  of  the  case  reporti-d  by  Nonne  and  Boselin,  Schwarz 
l)elieves  that  the  only  jxisitive  dilTcrential  diagnostic  point  l>etween  a 
convergence-cramp  and  an  abducens  paralysis  is  developed  by  an  ob- 
jective investigation  of  the  optical  apparatus.  In  a  case  of  his  own  he 
was  able  to  determine  by  a  skiascopic  examination  that  in  one  direction 
of  the  gaze  at  which  the  double  images  were  evident  an  accommothition. 
of  more  than  2  D,  developed.  Nonne  and  Beselin  point  out  that  in 
spasm,  in  contradistinction  to  palsy,  contractions  of  the  muscles  inner^ 
vated  by  the  facial,  dread  of  light  and  pain  in  and  an:>und  the  aflfected 
eye  would  be  apt  to  be  present. 

Hysterical  spastic  strabismus,  or,  more  accurately,  as  Parinaud 
properly  insists,  contractnre  <tf  convergence,  may  occur  as  the  prodrome 
of  an  attack  of  grave  hysteria,  during  hysterical  attacks  and  at  their 
tennination,  but  is,  in  general  terms,  a  transitory  phenomenon,  although 
it  may  terminate  in  sfune  form  of  deviation, — for  example,  a  conjugate 
deviation, — exactly  as  a  conjugate  deviation  may  isometimes  precede  a 
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convergent  strabismus.  Such  contracture  of  convergence,  or  strabismus, 
may  arise  in  association  with  other  muscular  movements — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Shuster's  patient  with  traumatic  hysteria,  in  whom  when  the 
arm  was  raised  strabismus  developed.  It  can  be  brought  about,  as  other 
hysterical  phenomena,  by  suggestion  and  cured  in  like  manner.  Perma- 
nent convergent  strabismus  in  hysteria  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  stigma 
of  the  disease.  An  investigation  will  always  show  other  factors  upon 
which  this  depends,  notably  hyperopia,  anisometropia,  amblyopia  of  one 
eye,  and  absence  of  the  fusion  sense.  In  a  notable  case  under  my  own 
observation  of  long-standing  major  hysteria,  to  which  reference  will 
again  be  made,  a  prolonged  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  left 
lasting  for  many  months  was  followed  upon  recovering  by  well-marked 
convergent  strabismus,  occurring,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  hysteria,  in 
crises,  but  finally  settling  to  a  well-marked  moderate  inward  strabismus. 
When  investigation  was  thoroughly  made  a  high  degree  of  hyperopia, 
with  all  of  tlie  symptoms  of  convergence-excess,  was  found,  and  suit- 
able glasses  produced  parallelism  of  the  visual  axes. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  the  convergent  strabismus  of  the  character 
which  has  been  described  as  hysterical  there  may  be  limitation  of  the 
outward  movements  of  the  eyes,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  ia 
not  always  the  case,  and  that  one  sign  in  the  minor  degrees  of  con- 
vergence-contracture  which  helps  to  differentiate  it  from  an  abducens 
palsy  is  that  the  field  of  fixation  is  normal  in  the  one  and  naturally 
limited  in  the  other.  When  the  convergence  contracture  is  excessive, 
then  this  test  cannot  be  applied,  although  it  does  not  in  the  least  destroy 
the  very  evident  etiology  of  the  affection  as  an  anomaly  of  convergence 
innervation. 

Spasmodic  Conjugate  Deviation. — In  discussing  spastic  strabismus  in 
hysteria,  we  have  seen  that  there  may  be  a  spasm  or  cramp  of  an  indi- 
vidual muscle,  or  in  association  with  blepharospasm,  or  various  types  of 
ptosis,  and  have  noted  in  detail  the  well-marked  hysterical  phenomena 
of  convergence-cramp  and  a  strong  inward  strabismus,  often  combined 
with  spasm  of  accommodation.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  varieties  of 
conjugate  deviation,  in  which  a  spasmodic  condition  of  associated  muscle 
groups  is  evident.  During  clonic  or  tonic  hysterical  convulsions  there 
may  be  marked  contraction  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  with  this  a  coin- 
cident contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes,  or,  again,  under  similar 
conditions,  the  eyes  may  be  turned  in  any  direction  by  what  Pansier 
calls  convulsive  rollings,  without  any  apparent  rule  guiding  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  spastic  rotations.     These  are  not  true  forms  of  spastic 
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Bock 
derauedL    Tkj  xeiu  to  wat  tbe 
hxwe  lose  the  powis*  of  dsadon.    OtDBo.  rheat  • 
witk  piioQopiiobiA  and  blephArotfpiiaiu  azui  tiieie  nuj  be 
€ming  to  a  eontnccaze  of  die  levamr  palpebis.  as  poiBaeA  «Bft  Ijf  Zsty 
aoad  deaezifaed  hj  GiUes  de  Ll  Toazecte  ami 
taatnttms  of  die  oealar  misadLes  imiv  be  aixompmaed  Iqt  ( 
flofe  accaraielj.  bv  anads  of  diplopia,  occmiiiig  i 

In.  tjpiieal  ^MiBnodic  coajn^te  devudoii  die  eon 
maaocittted  parallel  macements^  or.  as  Parinaiid  poQ  iu  ^ka  i 
wkotea^enU  of  direetian^  and  wbile  ic  is  cme  diac  die 
in  anj  direedoiu  acconiin^  tt>  die  dune  amkor.  die 
podcioa  is  pTeferied.  As  maj  hftve  beoi  infiened^  ^  < 
eoaixnonlT  a  permanoit  ooe«  oecnzTin^  aa  it  doe» 
jet  wliat  mMT  be  deaignafied  pcxmanait  deviadoaa  c£ ' 
meter  havB  been  recorded.  XoCnUe  in  diis  respect  is  Aa  i 
in  wiiicii  die  eves  were  directed  downwmzd  and  tt>  At  i^^^ 
movements  being  almotfc  impoarible,  and  die  ci»ditiaa  laalad  ob 
I  studied  wich  Dr.  Whnrton  Sinkler.  of  diis  citr.  a  caae  cf  aajf 
teria  in  wiudb  there  was  pr«3noanced  onTarying 
upward  and  to  the  left,  with  Iagi>phthaImo6^  owing  to  cuiiliMtBia  a£  As 
levator  palpebis  of  eadi  eye«  whi^  lasted  for  nine  inaiidA.  Im  1mm 
per^i.^'ent  ca^es  there  mav  t«  a^raok^,  la^'iiur  f  r  lay^  or  weeksy  eoming 
en  Tri'ti  rrher  o'.'nwl^ive  j^eiz'ire^ :  •  r  :Le  ';.~r»:-  may  L^hange — that  isy  a 
o.:.j':ir:i*e  •k-viauori  in  •  r;.e  a:*a»"k  nuiy  l"ei.*t-:i:o  a  :r:"j^m  of  convergence  IB 
&:.•  \,K-7,  ir  I  z:.y^\i  Lave  i.-'e-I  ::.  •L>^  oa^e  a*rv:^a  :y  referred  to,  and  aa 
hd.r  al-  •  *.>-^rr.  rer<rt€-i  ?y  ilanz,  TLe  <v-r-ib:E.a::..n  of  Lvatraetnzes  of  dm- 
v-r:.^::.'.-^-  '.vi-L  '.•>.-•  •.:  '.avr^l  :..:vv:..r_-::-  Las  a'rea-ly  lt?en  described^  and 
ry:»:'':a'.  oa--f-:^  '■:  'Li.-  cLarii'r*:?  are  r:-.-:  uinv-n::::-  r.Iy  ?een. 

Oriir-arily  'Lr?  cir.-r.:.:-:r».>  v.;-  r.  \r:::-*L  ■i-T'erxd  these  oonjngate 
dfrrlari',:,-  ^-^-'•re'.-a^iIy  in-.il.i-aM-  *he  i-plioa-i-.-r:  -f  both  eyes  simnlta- 
r.f.-.'iTiy,  :..';-  ir  -L<'iiM  1--  r^':..-i::-.*jre-I  'Lir  ii;  iiii:*a:eral  blepharospaan 
thf-Tf-  rr:ay  1;^-.  wheii  -he  pati^-ii"  arrempr?  r.-  iLx  tiie  atfected  eye,  a  prompt 
r:[>?i.'::.o*ii*-  •Uviati-'n  nj»w;ir'l  aii-l  inward.  This  unilateral  conditicm  of 
■•p;i-r:.  i-  iLii-Turf-'i  in  Goldr^^Lei'ier  s  ca?e,  who*e  patient  eidiibited 
noMiini'  jtf'j'uVisir  in  the  rotations  of  the  ocular  muscles  nntil  ^e  waa 
rf'f\'\]rf-'l  r^  L'^'k  t*-  the  riirhr  aii'l  Ulow,  when  the  left  bulbns  was  spaa- 
Tu^yuf-.iV.'--  'ira-vn  .l^wnwiinl  an«l  inwar*K  while  the  left  upper  lid  waa 
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elevated.  These  spasms  of  the  ocular  muscles,  to  which  Borel  makes 
full  reference,  have  already  been  discussed  under  spastic  strabismus. 
As  in  other  hysterical  ocular  phenomena,  with  these  conditions  may  be 
present  amblyopia,  photophobia,  and  blepharospasm,  and  they  may  be 
brought  into  existence  by  emotion,  trauma,  intoxication,  or  reflexly  by 
dental  irritation,  and  would  seem  to  be  more  often  foimd  in  young 
hysterics,  who,  curiously  enough,  apart  from  their  convulsive  seizures, 
may  have  little  marked  other  stigmata  of  hysteria. 

Hysterical  Palsies  of  the  Ocular  Muscles :  Hysterical  Ophthalmo- 
plegia.— (a)  Palsies  of  Individual  Muscles. — Binswanger,^^  referring  to 
this  much  disputed  subject,  gives  a  summary  of  what  he  calls  the  ap- 
proximately authentic  cases  of  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles, 
as  follows :  Paralysis  of  the  left  internal  rectus  and  the  superior  recti 
muscles  on  both  sides  (Guttmann^^)  ;  paralysis  of  the  right  external 
rectus,  later  of  the  left  (Duchenne^^)  ;  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  ab- 
ducens  (Leber  ''*)  ;  paralysis  of  the  abducens  (Parinaud  '^^)  ;  paralysis 
of  the  right  and  later  of  the  left  abducens  combined  with  contracture  of 
the  internal  rectus  (Borel  ^®);  ptosis,  paralysis  of  accommodation, 
paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  and  of  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  right 
eye  (Parinaud  and  Richer'^'');  paralysis  of  the  abducens,  two  cases 
(Wilbrand*^®) ;  paralysis  of  the  left  inferior  oblique  (Wilbrand  and 
Saenger,  examined  later  by  Nonne  and  Beselin  ''*).  In  the  last  named 
case  paralysis  of  the  oblique  on  the  left  side  was  made  to  disappear  by 
suggestion,  and  so-called  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  right  superior 
oblique  was  later  observed.  Other  cases,  not  quoted  in  this  summary, 
are  these :  Ptosis,  divergent  strabismus,  and  nystagnms,  especially  occur- 
ring in  children  (Steiner®^);  palsy  of  all  eye  muscles  except  the 
internal  recti  (Stephenson®^);  double  oculomotor  palsy  of  hystero- 
traumatic  origin  (Debove®^)  ;  ptosis  with  complete  fixation  of  the  left 
eyeball  (Cowan  ®^).     Schiifer's  assertion  that  oculomotor  palsy  is  fre- 

"  JjOC.  cit.,  p.  389. 

"Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1869. 

"Gaz.  des  H6p.,  1875. 

'*  Graefe  u.  Saemische,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilk.,  I.  Aufl.,  v.  p.  986. 

"  Soc.  d'Ophthal.  frangaise,  1886. 

"Arch.  d'Opth.,  1886. 

"  Binswanger,  loc.  cit. 

"Jahrb.  der  Hamburger  Staats-Kranken-Anstalten,  1890. 

*•  Binswanger,  loc.  cit. 

"  Jahresbericht  f.  Ophthal.,  xxix.  1898,  p.  667. 

"  British  Medical  Journal,  1902,  i.  p.  205. 

"Recueil  d'Ophthalmologie,  iiii.   1891,  p.   124. 

""New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  Reports,  January,  1901. 
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quent  in  children  has  not  been  continned,  and  Binswanger  regards  it  as 
errrineous.  It  is  hardly  neces.snry  in  an  article  of  this  character — ^indeedy 
space  dfK.*s  not  i»erinit — tn  analyze  the  case  histories.  Such  analyses 
have  lK*en  well  made  hy  l>ins\van«rer,  MohiuSy  Parinaud,  Kunn,  and 
many  others,  and  it  would  s<»i*ni  to  1k»  settled  with  a  fair  amount  of 
definite  accuracy  that,  as  KiKMiig  has  said,  thus  far  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  true  case  of  hysterical  ev(»-ninsch*  palsy  has  been  published. 

f^irt  hern  lore,  as  (lilies  de  la  Tourette  has  expressed  it,  we  may 
sufTgest  to  a  patient  pa]>y.  hut  cramp  or  contracture  always  appears. 
Parinaud,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  fnr  his  accnirate  study  of  hysterical 
cases,  and  wlm  has  himself  reported  ])alsy  nf  (K*nlar  muscles  in  hysterical 
patients,  remarks:  Paralysis  of  the  third  i)air  and  contracture  limited 
to  one  muscle,  or  to  the  territ<iry  supidie<l  hy  one  nerve,  probably  do  not 
exist  in  hysteria,  hut  lie  further  *j:iti*ir'  on  to  say,  as  hysteria  is  a  disease 
continually  i)resenting  new  phases,  it  is  i)rudent  to  make  a  reservation 
that  such  a  condition  uiay  have  heen  ohserved  and  implies  that  it  may  in 
the  future  Ikj  observed.  Tie  quotes  Sauiclsohn  as  having  seen  one  case  of 
hysterical  i)aralysis  of  the  sixth  ]iair,  hut  disputes  Borel's  case  of 
ahducens  j)aralysis,  which  he  thinks  (»n  careful  analysis  indicates  a  con- 
dition to  he  cxplaiiicil  by  the  sym])tom  already  so  much  dwelt  upon, 
namely,  contracture  of  couverireuce.  Tie  feels  sure  that  any  case  of 
well-marked  j^aralysis  of  the  third  pair  in  a  hysterical  patient — ^for 
example,  cjiie  that  he  himself  has  rej)orted  which  he  observed  for  a 
mimlxT  of  years — should  trive  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  another  influence 
and  of  the  coexistence  (»f  two  separate  diseases. 

How,  then,  are  tliese  cniiditions  («►  he  (\\])lained  ?  Binswanger  holds 
that  the  so-callecl  liysterical  ]»aralyses  of  the  eye  muscles  always  indi- 
cate a  defect  <»f  the  assnciat(Ml  lateral  movements,  or  a  motor  insuffi- 
ciency of  certain  muscuhir  movements  closely  connected  with  psychical 
])rc»cesses,  and  sometimc's  a  comhination  (»f  ]iaretic  and  spastic  motor 
disturbances  j)eculiar  t<»  hysteria.  I  have  never  seen,  in  a  very  large 
experience  in  hyst(;rical  patients,  any  isolated  paralysis  of  an  eye  muscle^ 
and  believe  with  Parinaud  and  other  writers  that  the  so-called  hysterical 
palsies  should  be  exjdained  by  what  is  sometimes  described  as  an  asso- 
ciated ocular  paralysis, — that  is,  although  the  eyes  cannot  make  certain 
movements  in  which  they  are  usually  associated,  the  directing  power  of 
the  muscles  may  be  unim]>aired  when  they  exercise  their  function  in  a 
different  direction.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  paralysis  of  movement 
and  not  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  a  given  nerve.    We  have,  then, — 

(7;)  Palsy  of  associated  parallel  movements,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Blicklidimung  of  the  Germans.     Thus,   as,   for  example,   in  a  case 
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of  Claude's,  there  may  be  inability  of  the  eyes  to  move  to  the  left, — 
that  is,  loss  of  the  directing  power  of  the  right  intemus  and  of  the  left 
externus,  which  are  associated  antagonists;  there  is  loss  of  Isevo- 
version,  using  Duane's  phraseology.  In  the  same  way  there  may  be 
loss  of  dextroversion,  and  so  on,  of  the  several  different  associated 
parallel  movements. 

(c)  Hysterical  ophthalmoplegia,  many  cases  of  which  are  on  record,  as 
Parinaud  has  well  pointed  out,  is  characterized  essentially  by  the  fact 
that  the  voluntary  eye-muscle  movements  are  affected,  and  the  patient 
cannot  turn  or  rotate  the  eye  to  any  designated  point,  although  the  same 
movement  can  usually  with  ease  be  involuntarily  accomplished.  The 
condition  has  been  compared  to  the  characteristics  of  mobility  of  the 
lower  extremity  in  hysterical  abasia.  For  example,  at  present  I  am 
studying  with  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler,  of  this  city,  a  case  of  pronounced 
hysteria  in  which  the  patient  cannot  raise  the  eyes  in  the  least  above 
the  horizontal  level  when  directed  to  do  so,  although  she  is  perfectly 
able  when  her  attention  is  directed  momentarily  away  from  the  thought 
of  upward  rotation  to  make  this  movement.  A  similar  associated 
paralysis  of  the  superior  recti  muscles  is  well  described  by  Nogues  and 
Sirol.®^  If  the  upper  lids  are  raised,  the  upward  rotation  of  the  globe 
above  the  horizontal  plane  is  impossible,  although  all  other  associated 
movements  arc  preserved.  The  movement  of  elevation,  which  cannot  be 
excluded  when  the  lids  are  elevated,  can  be  made  when  the  lids  are 
closed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances.  Even  in  cases  of 
conjugate  deviation  it  is  possible — as,  for  example,  it  was  in  Frost's 
case,  in  which  both  eyes  were  directed  downward  and  to  the  right — to 
make  the  one  eye  fix  perfectly  and  follow  the  movements  in  all  direc- 
tions Avhen  the  other  eye  was  closed,  and  the  same  observation  has  been 
made  by  Parinaud  in  one  of  his  patients.  Furthermore,  these  so-called 
palsies  disappear  during  chloroformization. 

Cases  of  hysterical  ophthalmoplegm  have  been  described — for  ex- 
ample, by  Ballet,  Warner,  Bristowe,  and  others — in  hysterical  patients 
the  subjects  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  but  even  here — as,  for  example,  in 
Ballet's  case,  although  there  was  complete  inability  to  move  the  eyes, 
which  were  normally  directed — automatic  movements  were  possible. 
Eaymond  and  Koenig,  referring  to  complete  hysterical  ophthalmoplegia 
characterized  by  complete  loss  of  voluntary  movement,  decline  to  regard 
them  as  true  paralyses  and  insist  on  a  differential  diagnostic  point 
between  this  condition  and  a  genuine  ophthalmoplegia  in  the  absence  of 

••Annales  d'Oculistique,  czxxv.  1901,  p.  360. 
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iiiVflriu.sis.  Xoiiiu-  aii<]  Ik-M-Iiii  quote  I'ases  of  palsy  of  the  external  eje 
iinisch.*r*  lusting  for  h-vctiiI  ilay?!,  acojininridation  and  pupillary  fane- 
tion^  U'liig  iioniial.  These  may  U*  exjilaiiied  by  assuming  a  transitory 
spasiii  iif  the  cxTcriial  t-yv  iiius<'Ies,  which,  according  to  Gilles  de  la 
Toiirette.  are  couiuioii  in  hysteria  ami  may  prrxlucey  aa  has  already 
Ik-cii  iMiiiite'l  out,  TeiM|H.rarv  attacks  nf  «li{)h)i»ia. 

(d)  Dissociation  of  the  Eye  Movements. — According  to  Kunn,"  many 
cases  of  HM-alIe<l  pal.-y  ami  cramp  of  the  eye  muscles  in  hysteria  are 
really  »li.-?s'iciati«nis  of  rhc  t-ye  iiiov<Miieiits.     This  condition  is  character- 
I  ized.  aeconliiijL^  \n  hiiiu  not   I>y  a  Ia>tiii<r  and  constant  limitation  of 

I  niovi-ment,  but  ly  a  loss  *>{  movements  itr  rotations  that  were  formerly 

i  asso<'iated,  and  takc-^  ]ilare  in  horh  eyes,  so  that  exactly  in  the  atypical 

j  and  changing  condition  of  the  rotation  ilisturbances  the  characteristic 

i  M'mptom  of  the  conditiiin  is  cintained.    I>orel  has  described  in  hysterical 

I>atients,  and  by  intrenious  experimentation  proved,  a  loss  of  the  muacu- 
■  lar  Hens<?  of  the  eyes. 

Hysterical  Nystagmus.  -I >ins\vanirer  maintains  that  a  genuine  hyster- 
ical nystapnn-  lastin^^  for  -onic  time  and  »K*curring  independently  of 
hysterical  paroxysms  <hH'<  not  occur.  Pansier  remarks  that  just  as  nys- 
tJiLnniis  is  frequent  in  epil<'p-y  it  is  rare  in  hysteria.  lie  quotes  Rouffi- 
net  as  attributinir  to  it  the  foljowinir  cliarncters:  It  is  mixed, — that  is 
to  say,  it  exists  as  well  in  a  state  of  fixation  as  in  a  state  ol  non-fixation; 
it.  is  unaccompanied  by  refractive  error-:  it  is  permanent  and  its  in- 
tensity can  dimini-li  wiili  \\u'  disaj»pea ranee  or  the  diminution  of  the 
cri>is;  bnt  it  <loes  not  «li-;ip|»c:ir  (•••m|»lrrely  and  diflFers  from  that  seen 
in  multiple  sclero-j-,  iii;j-iiin.'li  ;i^  ijic  lati<T  is  exaiip* rated  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  ocular  iiImIk-.  As  i.-  well  known,  Charcot  insisted  that 
nvstairnius  servcil  a-  a  din'erential  <liairiiostic  symi)tom  between  dis- 
M'minate<l  sclcM'osis  and  hy-terical  alTectious,  beiuir  present  in  the  former 
and  absent  in  the  latter.  Sal»ra/es  tliink<  lie  has  proved  that  nystagmus 
should  Ur  reiTJirded  a^  a  po>-ilile  liy>terical  manifestation  Ijecause  of  the 
elllcacy  of  su^^e>tion  in  one  of  bis  cases.  This  inhibited  the  nystagmic 
movements,  and  there  W("n*  in  addition  the  presence  of  other  hysterical 
jdienomena.  O.-cillation  (►r  ny<ta,irmic  movements  of  the  eye  may  be 
l)rodu<-e<|  by  by]>notic  .^uii^rotion  in  hysterical  j)atients.  A  rapid  oscilla- 
tion of  the  eyeball,  either  in  a  horizontal  <a'  oblicjui*  direction,  synchro- 
nous with  c<intractions  <d'  th(?  orbicularis  when  resistance  is  offered  to  its 
contract i(»n  with  the  iin^*rs,  has  been  recorded  by  Stransky  and  is 
described  by  him  as  an  associated  nystafrmus.     It  occurs,  according  to 


'  IVutsrhnijinnV  lU'itra;^*  f.  Aii^fiilit'ilk.,  vol.  iii.  1808. 
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this  author,  in  neurotic  individuals.  Santos  Fernandez  ®^  has  reported 
hysterical  nystagmus.  The  rapid  and  sometimes  bizarre  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  which  occur  during  hysterical  attacks,  and  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  are  well  known  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  true  nystagmus.     (Compare  Chapters  V  and  IX.) 

VII.    PREVIOUSLY    UNCLASSIFIED    HYSTERICAL 
OCULAR  PHENOMENA. 

1.  Disturbances  of  Sensation. — Briquet  considered  anaesthesia  of 
the  conjunctiva,  especially  of  the  left  side,  as  a  condition  so  constantly 
present  in  hysteria  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  characteristic.  Schwarz, 
however,  maintains  that  conjunctival  and  corneal  anaesthesia  is  not 
peculiar  to  hysteria,  but  is  seen  in  pure  neurasthenic  cases.  This  is 
contrary  to  my  experience.  The  entire  conjunctival  expansion  may  be 
insensitive,  or  the  anaesthesia  may  be  confined  to  certain  areas,  par- 
ticularly to  an  area  below  the  cornea.  The  tarsal  conjunctiva  is  less 
frequently  anaesthetic  than  the  bulbar  mucous  membrane.  The  cornea, 
more  uncommonly  than  the  conjunctiva,  is  involved  in  anaesthesia. 
According  to  Gilles  de  la  Tourette,  this  is  usually  incomplete,  the  i 

centre  of  the  cornea  retaining  its  sensibility.     Fere,  as  already  noted,  ] 

believed  that  hysterics  with  hemianaesthesia  unassociated  with  restriction 
of  the  visuaKfield  and  achromatopsia  did  not  lose  the  sensibility  of  their 
conjunctivas,  but  if  they  had  dyschromatopsia  and  concentric  contrac- 
tion of  the  field  of  vision  the  conjunctiva  would  be  anaesthetic,  while  if 
there  was  achromatopsia  and  almost  complete  loss  of  indirect  vision, 
both  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  would  be  insensitive.  This  observation 
has  not  l)een  confirmed  l)y  other  observers.  The  semeiological  value  of 
corneal  and  conjunctival  anaesthesia  in  hysteria  has  recently  been  dis- 
cussed by  Eobinau.^^ 

In  moderate  grades  of  conjunctival  anaesthesia  the  palpebral  reflex  is 
retained,  while  in  higher  grades  it  is  lowered  or  lost.  It  may  be  lost,  too, 
if  the  cornea,  being  anaesthetic,  is  touched,  but  if  the  test-object  comes 
into  the  field  of  the  pupil  there  is  a  response.  This,  however,  is  not 
due  to  contact,  but  is  a  retinal  lid-closure  reflex.  The  lachrymal  reflex 
is  retained  even  when  the  conjunctiva  is  wholly  insensitive,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Pitres,  Gilles  de  la  Tourette,  Spiller,  and  others.  This  preser- 
vation of  the  glandular  reflex,  as  Spiller  suggests,  may  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish hysterical  from  organic  anaesthesia.  In  place  of  anaesthesia  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  there  may  be  hyperossthesia  of  these  mem- 

"Clin.  Opht.,  Paris,  1004,  x.  345. 
"  Bordeaux  Thftse,  1904. 
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branes  and  often  associated  with  it  amblyopia!  lachiymationi  photon 
phobiai  and  orbicularis  spasm. 

Ansesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  surrounding  eataneous 
face  is  also  present  in  hysterics^  but  not  so  frequently  as  the 
dition  of  the  oculo-muoous  membrane.  As  before  noted^  OiDes  de  la 
Tourette  has  described  a  periorbital  zone  of  anaesthesia  in  non-painfnl 
hysterical  blepharospasm,  which  in  the  painful  variety  of  the  affsetioEn  is 
replaced  by  a  similar  hypersrathetic  area. 

Spots  sensitive  to  pressure  in  the  nei^borhood  of  the  eyes  axe 
common  in  hysteria,  especially  along  the  inferior  orbital  border.  ^leaB 
tender  points  Schwarz  considers  to  be  quite  characteristic  of  hysteria  in 
the  absence  of  neuralgia,  and  if  they  do  not  represent  the  poaitiioii 
of  a  nerve-trunk  or  one  of  its  points  of  exit. 

Hysterogenetic  sones  in  and  around  the  eye — ^for  example,  in  the 
infra-  and  supraorbital  region — ^have  been  described,  and  Liditwits  has 
recorded  a  case  where  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  and  lachiymal  canals 
were  occupied  by  hypnogenic,  letharogeuic,  and  spasmogenic  sones,  intex^ 
ference  with  which  produced  conditions  indicated  by  their  descriptive 
names. 

2.  Disturbances  of  Secretion. — ^Excessive  secretion  of  tears,  'some- 
times paroxysmal  in  nature,  is  frequent  in  hysterical  patients,  and  is 
sometimes  called  hysterical  epiphora.  It  is  often  accompanied  by 
spasm  of  the  orbicularis.  Bloody  tears — i.e.,  bleeding  from  the  outer 
angles  of  the  eyes — and  the  so-called  vicarious  menstruation  have  been 
described  by  Hensinger  and  others  in  subjects  of  hysteria  (page  842), 

Chromidrosis,  which  consists  of  a  bluish-black  discoloration  of  the 
lids,  somewhat  oleaginous  in  nature,  and  which  can  be  wiped  away,  is 
occasionally  encountered  in  hysterical  subjects,  but  is  not  necessarily  a 
stigma  of  the  disease.  Hysterical  chroniidrosis  lasting  for  months  has 
been  described  by  Putnam.  Severe  cases  of  oily  seborrhoea  have  been 
reported  in  which  the  dusky  secretion  has  been  allowed  to  acciimidate 
for  several  years,  and  in  a  remarkable  example  of  this  nature  recorded 
by  Van  Harlingen  ®®  a  thick  black  mask  of  the  face,  covering  the  fore- 
head and  nose,  had  been  allowed  to  form. 

3.  Chromatopsia. — Strzeminski  ®®  has  reported  erythropsia  as  a 
rare  phenomenon  in  hysteria  and  refers  to  similar  observations  by  Hil- 
bert.  Fano  had  a  patient  who  saw  in  the  field  of  vision  spots  of  color, 
and  Meirowitz  ®^  one  who  when  looking  into  the  air  detected  colored 

**  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scienee%  >04^  p.  S45. 
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concentric  rings,  processions  of  blue  commas  surrounded  by  green  spots, 
while  objects  and  persons  were  often  surrounded  by  colored  halos.  I 
have  recorded  ®^  a  case  of  hysterical  amblyopia  associated  with  toxic 
amblyopia  in  which  a  marked  symptom  was  xanthopsia.  Ordinary  non- 
chromatic  visual  hallucinations  are  met  with  in  hysterics.  Binet  and 
others  have  shown  that  tactile  sensations  may  be  transformed  in  visual 
sensations  in  hysterical  subjects. 

4.  Organic  Changes. — An  essential  condition  of  hysterical  ambly- 
opia and  amaurosis  is  the  absence  of  organic  lesions  in  the  fundus  of 
the  eyes.  Hypera?sthesia  of  the  retina  may  be  present ;  enlargement  of 
the  retinal  veins  and  serous  exudate  into  the  retina  have  been  recorded 
by  Landolt.  Leber  and  Xuel  have  described  hyperemia  of  the  retina  and 
papilla,  and  a  gray  discoloration  of  the  nerve-head  which  may  eventuate 
in  atrophy.  But,  as  Xuel  himself  remarks,  in  such  cases  some  other 
agency  should  be  suspected ;  the  hysteria  may  w^ell  have  been  associated 
with  multiple  sclerosis  or  tabes  dorsalis.  The  hysterical  irido-choroiditis 
described  by  Simi  is  open  to  doubt.  Hysterical  amblyopia  may  simulate 
sympathetic  disease,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Parinaud  and  Kalt.*^ 
The  latter  author  observed  a  young  woman  whose  left  eye  had  been 
destroyed  by  irido-choroiditis.  There  was  depreciation  of  vision  of  the 
right  eye,  restricted  fields  for  blue,  and  red  and  green  achromatopsia. 
All  of  these  symptoms  disappeared  when  the  left  eye  was  enucleated. 
Rapid  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  after  an  hysterical  attack  has  been 
reported  by  Masleunikow.^^  He  attributes  the  condition  to  nutritional 
disturbances  caused  by  repeated  cramp  of  the  ocular  muscles.  An  hys- 
terical vasomotor  aflFection  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  described  by 
Fromagct  ^^  in  the  form  of  intermittent  congestion  of  the  bulbar  con- 
junctiva without  inflammatory  phenomena.  Hysterical  (edema  of  the 
lids  is  probably  always  the  result  of  some  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  conjunctiva  or  ciliary  margin,  and  not  an  essential  symptom  of  the 
diseage.  Some  hysterics  purposely  bring  irritating  substances  in  contact 
with  their  eyes  to  cause  congestion  and  excite  sympathy,  and  may  even, 
as  did  one  of  my  patients,  deliberately  scratch  their  corneas  with  pins. 
Hysterical  girls  sometimes  pull  out  their  eyelashes,  and  to  the  result  of 
this  performance  GiflFord  has  given  the  name  "  hysterical  alopecia  of  the 
eyelids." 

•*  Ophthalmic  Record,  viii.    1899,  p.  18. 
••Annales  d'Oculistique,  vii.    1892,  p.  37. 
"Zeitschr.  f.  Augenheilk.,  v.    1901,  p.  477. 
••Recueil  d'Ophtal.,  3  Series,  24,  1902,  p.  248. 
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CONCXKHINO  THE  BTIOLOQICAI*  FACTOBS  IM 
HYSTERICAL  OCULAR  STIGMATA. 

In  genenl  tenns  the  psydioiietirosis  to  which  the  name  ^  lijrtsria?* 
nsnally  is  applied  ia  lesponaible  for  the  development  of  the  oeidar  i 
which  have  been  described,  no  matter  which  of  the  canaes  of  the 
neurosis  may  have  been  originally  operative.  As  next  to  henSMj 
tranma  takes  position  as  a  canse  of  hysteria,  it  is  not  mmatiml  tluift 
many  eye-symptoms  of  this  disease  form  part  of  the  symptomatalflgj-  of 
traumatic  hysteria.  It  is  not  germane  to  the  subject  to  diacnaa  IImi  dia- 
tinction,  if  it  exists,  between  hysteria  and  traumatic  hysteriti^  to  aoDiD 
phases  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  under  the  name  traumatic  ! 
Oppenheim  and  Thomsen  have  given  a  special  position  in  the  ] 
Index,  except  to  say  that  the  ocular  anomalies  of  both  are  anakgoiui|  if 
not  identical,  and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  if  not  in  all  othera,  ihe  two 
affections  are  also  identical  In  the  eyes  the  manifestatuma  of  hyateria 
which  have  been  described  as  hysterotraumatic  are  often  promwmced, — 
more  so,  frequently,  than  those  which  are  associated  with  hyaterim  of 
other  origins, — but  they  are  not  pathognomonic.  In  other  words^  gmaa 
certain  ocular  stigmata  of  hysteria,  one  could  not  expect  them  to  reveal 
the  original  cause  of  the  hysteria, — that  is  to  say,  whether  it  depended 
upon  heredity,  trauma,  disease,  defective  mentality,  toxaemia,  etc., — 
although  they  mi^t  vary  in  their  severity  and  endurance.  The  ejm 
and,  in  general  terms,  the  optical  apparatus  contain  the  necessary 
structures  through  which  the  \vell-kno\m  signs  of  hysteria — disturb- 
ances of  sensation,  spasms  an<l  contractures — may  lx?come  evident  in  a 
manner  similar  to  their  f]eveloi)ment  in  other  organs  and  regions  of  the 
body. 

To  the  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the  eves  we  are  often  able 
to  apply  tests  more  delicate  than  those  which  })ertain  to  the  investigation 
of  other  organs,  and  therefore  should  Ik?  able  more  accurately  to  inter- 
pret the  symptoms.  The  admirable  investigations  of  Landolt,  Gale- 
zowski,  Parinaud,  Gilles  de  la  Toiirette,  Pansier,  Borel,  Wilbrand, 
Schmidt-Rimpler,  and  Schwarz  are  of  esjx^cial  value  in  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  their  studies  have  been  pursued  from  these  and  all 
other  stand-points. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  many  of  the  detailed  journal  reports  of 
hysterical  ocular  phenomena  the  lack  of  opbtbalmological  training  is 
only  too  evident,  and  especially  regrettable  is  the  absence  of  proper 
investigation  of  the  refraction  of  the  eyes.  Thus,  Dejerine  points  out 
that  in  many  cases  of  so-called  unilateral  hysterical  amblyopia  it  is 
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quite  possible  that  the  one  eye  may  have  been  emmetropic,  or  approxi- 
mating that  condition,  while  the  other  may  have  lost  visual  acuity 
owing  to  refractive  anomaly  which  has  wrongly  been  attributed  to  hys- 
teria. Pansier  and  Lapersonne  insist  on  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  hysterical  spastic  convergent  strabismus  and  convergent  stra- 
bismus associated  with  hyperopia  in  an  hysterical  subject.  The  eflfect  of 
hyperopic  refraction  on  the  anomalies  of  accommodation  so  commonly 
observed  in  hysterics  must  be  evident,  and  Parinaud  has  not  failed  to 
call  attention  to  it  in  his  beautiful  studies  of  this  subject,  and  to  the 
modifications  which  must  necessarily  be  produced  by  myopia  and  pres- 
byopia. What  the  relations  of  the  various  phases  of  exophoria  and 
esophoria  must  be  to  the  hysterical  anomalies  of  convergence  is  only  too 
plain  to  the  student  of  ocular  muscle  imbalance.  In  a  word,  there  is 
constant  danger  of  attributing  to  hysteria  an  anomaly  of  ocular  func- 
tion, when  really  this  is  a  condition  belonging  to  the  eyes  of  an  hys- 
terical subject.  More  than  this, — and  it  has  been  strangely  neglected  in 
the  investigation  of  hysterical  phenomena, — refractive  error,  especially 
astigmatism,  muscular  imbalance,  in  short,  "  eye-strain,"  are  responsi- 
ble for  many  cases  of  hysteria  which  manifest  themselves  by  well- 
known  stigmata,  not  only  in  the  eyes  but  in  other  regions  and  organs  of 
the  body,  or  by  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  seizures.  It  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  refractive  error  and  heterophoria  produce  hys- 
terical manifestation  in  individuals  of  sound  constitution  and  normal 
resisting  power,  but  they  certainly  can  call  them  into  existence  in 
those  of  neuropathic  tendency.  Given  a  normal  subject  with  moderate 
hyperopic  astigmatism  and  esophoria  (convergence-excess),  and  the  eye 
troubles  will  interpret  themselves  by  headache,  relieved  by  their  cor- 
rection, or  perhaps  resisted  without  serious  detriment  for  long  periods 
without  correction.  In  a  neuropathic  subject  with  the  same  defects 
their  interpretation  is  likely  to  be  spasm  of  accommodation,  anaesthesia 
of  the  retina,  contracture  of  convergence,  restriction  of  the  visual  field, 
and  areas  of  anaesthesia  often  relieved  by  their  correction,  but  in  the 
absence  of  it  their  influence  is  unresisted,  and  the  long-enduring  phe- 
nomena of  what  may  be  called  a  general  hysteria  result. 
For  the  treatment,  see  page  74. 

OCULAR  MANIFESTATIONS   OP  NEURASTHENIA 
AND  TRAUMATIC  NEUROSES. 

Although  the  disturbance  of  the  visual  sensation  to  which  neuras- 
thenic patients  and  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  traumatic  neuroses  are 
liable  has  been  much  investigated,  it  cannot  be  stated,  as  it  was  of 
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concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  may  be  noted,  in  the  manner 
which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  children  these  ocular  phenomena  are  marked 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  neurasthenic  phenomena,  while  in  adults  the 
reverse  may  be  the  case.  The  subjective  symptoms  in  adults  are  similar 
to  those  just  detailed.  They  have  been  described  by  VVilbrand,  Standish, 
and  others  somewhat  as  follows:  Headache,  particularly  throbbing  in 
the  brow  and  temples,  occipital  distress,  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
spine,  vertigo,  muscae  volitantes,  defective  accommodation,  intolerance  of 
light,  and  improvement  in  vision  in  the  dusk  and  through  tinted  glasses. 
In  addition  to  this,  any  attempt  at  concentrated  vision  is  followed  by  a 
rapid  disappearance  from  view  of  the  object  which  is  to  be  fixed.  There 
are  diminution  of  central  vision,  sudden  attacks  of  obscuration  of  vision, 
processions  of  scotomas,  visual  hallucinations,  lack  of  fixation  of  the 
optical  memory  images,  persistent  and  confusing  after-images,  colored 
vision, — for  example,  erythropsia, — and  a  sudden  red  color  of  the  pages 
of  a  book  while  the  letters  seem  to  be  green.  Associated  with  these 
phenomena  are  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  visual  field  presently 
to  be  described. 

Etiology. — While  it  is  true  that  neurasthenic  patients,  both  children 
and  adults,  may  possess  as  part  of  their  symptomatology  the  symptoms 
of  defective  and  painful  visual  sensation  which  have  been  detailed, 
nervous  asthenopia,  as  Schwarz  ®^  properly  remarks,  is  justified  as  a 
descriptive  term  only  when  the  chief  symptoms  of  asthenopia — namely, 
hyperopia,  astigmatism,  and  ocular  muscle  imbalance — ^have  been  ex- 
cluded. In  other  words,  as  is  now  well  known  but  as  evidently  was  not 
well  recognized  by  earlier  writers,  these  patients  have  nervous  asthe- 
nopia not  because  they  are  neurasthenics,  but  because  they  have  various 
refractive  errors,  particularly  astigmatism,  and  various  types  of  mus- 
cular imbalance,  which,  indeed,  are  in  many  cases  the  causative  factors 
of  the  neurasthenia  itself,  and  all  of  the  symptoms,  those  referable  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  general  economy,  are  simply  the  manifestations  of 
eye-strain  occurring  in  individuals  of  neuropathic  constitution.  They 
appear  in  these  bizarre  manifestations,  because  of  such  constitution, 
while  in  another  individual  of  sound  health  they  might  either  be  resisted 
or  find  interpretation  in  a  milder  type  of  so-called  asthenopia. 

Anomalies  of  the  Iris  Movements,  or  Neurasthenic  Pupil  Phe- 
nomena.— ^Unlike  hysteria,  there  are  no  pupil  phenomena  which  in  any 


**Die  Bedeutung  der  AugenstOningen  f(ir  die  Diagnose  der  Him-  und  RUcken- 
marks-Krankheiten,  Berlin,  1808,  p.  97. 
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ficnsc  arc  characteristic  of  the  neurasthenic  state.  It  is  tme^  u  Beud 
pointe<I  out,  that  the  ])Ui)il8  are  sometimes  unequal,  but  not  more 
frequently,  as  Sf'hinidt-Kiniplcr  *^  niaintains,  than  has  been  observed 
under  physiological  c^onditioiis.  Wilbrand  also  declares  that  the  pnpfl 
reactions  an'  usually  normal,  and  that  the  slight  diffezences  in  the 
width  of  the  pupil  which  are  often  seen  in  these  individuals  depoids 
u{)on  certain  c<»nditions  of  the  eye  itself,  and  not  upon  the  general  and 
]>hysical  state.  The  in<>(|uality  of  the  pupil  observed  in  neurasthenia, 
according  to  Dercunu  is  always  transient  in  character.  It  is  true  that 
the  pupils'bf  neurasthenics  arc  often  wider  than  those  of  more  stable 
physical  condition,  and  they  soinctinies  seem  to  manifest  an  unusually 
]>ronipt  res]K»nse  to  light  impulse*.  On  the  other  hand,  occasionally  they 
also  act  less  promptly  to  light. 

Ilippus  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  neurasthenia  in  an  exaggerated 
conditi(»n  than  in  other  functional  nervous  states,  but  this  is  doubted  fay 
many  comi)etent  observers,  and  my  own  observations  of  many  neuras- 
thenics would  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  hippus  should  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  neurasthenia,  nor  have  I  over  ^nm  any  pupil  change  which  is 
signifieant  of  a  pure  neurasthenia.  Should  there  be  reflex  immobility  to 
light  in  a  patient  (exhibiting  the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  there  i¥Ould 
be  good  reason  to  suspect  tal)es  or  beginning  paresis. 

Anomalies  of  the  Eyelid  and  Eye-Muscle  Movements,  or  So-called 
Neurasthenic  Insufficiencies  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. — ^In  neurasthenia, 
unlike  hysteria,  anomalies  of  the  musculature  of  the  bulbus  and  of  the 
lids  are  for  the  mo^t  part  wanting.     Certainly  the  various  types  of  con-^ 
tracture  of  the  eye  muscles  are  lacking,  nor  is  blepharospasm,  as  it  has- 
Ixjen  described  in  connection  with  hysteria,  present.     A  frequent  symp- 
tom in  neurasthenia  is  an  inability  of  the  patient  to  close  the  eyes- 
completely  when   standing  with  the  legs  together   (Romberg's  sign), 
associated  with  marked  fibrillary  twitehings  of  the  orbicularis.    This  lid 
phenomenon  has  sometimes  been  called  Bosenbach's^^  sigiij  which  he 
and  Banas  have  considered  as  a  characteristic  symptom  of  neurasthenia, 
but  which  Schmidt-Rimpler  declines  to  regard  as  peculiar  to  this  affec* 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  seen  in  healthy  individuals.     According  to 
some  writers, — for  example,  Ix)ewenfeld, — this  symptom  is  also  present: 
when  the  legs  are  separated  or  when  the  patient  is  in  the  sitting  position. 
It  has  l)een  ascril)ed  to  weakness  of  the  orbicularis  and  to  spasm  of  the 


*^  Die  Krkrankungon  deR  Augos  im  Zusammenhang  mit  anderen  Krankheiten,. 
Wien,  1898,  p.  270. 

••  Centralblatt  f.  Nen-enheilkunde,  ix.,  No.  17. 
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sympathetic.     As  Knies  puts  it,  the  voluntary  motor  innervation  is 
enfeebled  and  the  sympathetic  reflexes  are  increased. 

According  to  Landolt,®®  there  is  a  form  of  insufficiency  of  con- 
vergence which  accompanies  the  neuroses,  and  especially  neurasthenia,  to 
which  he  has  applied  the  term  neuropathic  insufficiency  of  convergencCy 
and  which  he  describes  as  follows:  The  excursion  of  the  eyes  may  be 
normal,  the  action  of  the  abductors — that  is,  of  divergence — also  normal 
or  even  augmented,  but  adduction  is  deficient.  In  such  cases  there  is  a 
reduction  at  both  ends  of  the  range  of  convergence.  (See  also  article  on 
hysteria,  p.  44.)  Landolt  believes  that  this  insufficiency  of  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  adductors,  or  of  convergence,  is  a  phenomenon  which  should 
be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  weakness  of  the  orbicularis  which  has 
just  been  described  as  Rosenbach's  symptom. 

A  symptom  often  noted  in  neurasthenic  as  well  as  hysteric  patients 
(see  section  on  hysteria,  p.  656)  is  the  so-called  morning  ptosis  of  Gowers, 
the  night  ptosis  of  Weir  Mitchell,  and  which  has  been  regarded  by 
some  authorities  as  a  form  of  flaccid  ptosis,  which  is,  as  has  previously 
been  noted,  a  frequent  sign  in  hysteria.  Certain  nervous  individuals, 
particularly  women,  usually  on  awakening  in  the  morning,  or  during 
the  night,  find  it  impossible  to  raise  their  eyelids  without  assisting  the 
action  of  the  levator  with  their  fingers.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a 
sensation  as  if  the  lids  were  glued  together,  and  associated  with  it  there  is 
often  a  dry  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  or  a  hyperaemic  condition  of  this 
membrane.  I  have  studied  a  number  of  cases  of  night  ptosis  of  this 
variety,  and  all  of  its  subjects  were  nervous  persons  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  and  not  hysterics.  Usually  they  have  been  women  past 
middle  life,  who  have  often  been  seriously  alarmed,  thinking  that  they 
had  suddenly  become  the  subjects  of  a  paralysis.  In  most  instances 
proper  general  regimen,  with  correction  of  existing  refractive  errors, 
has  relieved  the  difficulty.  Nystagmus  has  been  described.  According 
to  P.  C.  Knapp,  strabismus  and  nystagmus  may  be  present  in  certain 
traumatic  neuroses,  but  they  are  really  traumatic  scleroses. 

Anomalies  of  the  Visual  Field. — Of  greater  interest  than  the  other 
ocular  symptoms  associated  with  neurasthenia  are  those  changes  in  the 
field  of  vision  which  interpret  the  ready  exhaustion  to  which  fhe  visual 
apparatus  of  the  subjects  of  this  condition  are  liable.    They  have  been 


••The  Refraction  and  Accommodation  of  the  Eye  and  their  anomalies.  Phila- 
delphia, 1886,  p.  504.  A  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  edited  by  Norris  and 
Oliver,  vol.  iv.  p.  136. 
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elaborately  and  e8i)ecially  studied  by  Fontery'^  Wilhrand  and 
gcr,'<>'  Wilhehn  K<)onig,><'>  Peten,'*"*  Fnnk-Hoehwart  and  Topo- 
lanski/"'  Srli]]iidt-Kimpler,><>»  von  BeuBB,*^  H.  Arnheim  ^^^  and  L 
WoliFlierg.'**^     To  the  writingH  of  these  authors  I  am  mneh  indeblBd 

in  the  preparation  of  the  following  pages. 

In  general  terms  thes4.»  alterations  in  the  visual  field  may  be  de- 
8cril>ed  as  fatigue  nmstrietions  or  contractions,  and,  aooording  to  Wil- 
brand  and  SueiigiT,  the  c*ontraetion  may  extend  to  the  point  of  dia- 
a])i)earance  of  the  visual  field,  (»r,  more  usually,  to  a  certain  point  of 
concentric  narrowing.  Fiirthermons  the  fatigue  phenomena  may  appear 
in  all  of  the  four  halves  of  the  visual  field  or  only  in  certain  ones. 
According  to  the  same  authors,  the  signs  of  fatigue  may  manifest  them- 
selves when  the  ext(>nt  nf  the  visual  field  and  central  visual  acuity  is  at 
first  normal,  or  when  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  is  at  first  normal,  but 
visual  acuity  is  diminislifd,  or,  finally,  when  the  extent  of  the  visDal 
field  is  coneeutriealk  contracted  from  the  Ixiginning  and  central  visual 
acuity  is  diminish<'(l. 

Von  Keuss  insists  that  as  neurasthenia  is  characterijsed  by  an  easy 
exliaustion  of  the  visual  ap})aratus,  tliis  gives  rise  to  visual  fields  of  a 
fleeting  and  changing  nature.  The  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  field 
api>ears,  according  to  him,  only  during  tlie  process  of  examination,  or,  if 
it  is  present  from  the  Ix'ginning,  it  is  <luc  to  exliaustion  of  the  eye  by  a 
previous  examination.  Systemic  writers  have  described  certain  types 
of  visiuil  field  fatigu<'  as  follows: 

I.  Concentric  Contraction. — There  may  be  a  general  concentric  con- 
traction of  the  visujil  ticM  similar  t<»  that  se<Mi  in  hysteria,  but  differing 
from  it,  according  to  von  Renss,  because  in  neurasthenia  it  is  constantly 


*'*Jicricht  iilKT  die  zchiito  Versa  in  lulling:  dcr  Ophthalmologischen  Gaellsehaft, 
HeidolU^rp,  1S77,  p.  UI2. 

*'"  UelxT  Schstiinnif^cn  iM'i  funetioiudlen  NtTviMik'iden,  Leipzig,  1892,  and  Wil- 
brand,  Die  KrhoIiin^jTsaiisdiOinim^  dos  (icsichtsfoldtvs  iinter  normalen  und  patholo- 
gischen  Bctlinjrun^cii,  W'it^sbaden,   ISOO. 

**"  Ueber  (k»siclitsfol(M'>infidun^  und  deron  Beziohung  zur  concentriaehen  Ge- 
sichtsfeldoinschriinkung  In'i  Krkrankungt'ii  des  C'entrahiervonsystems,  Leipzig,  1893. 
(This  work  contains  a  full  bibliography.) 

>"  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  f.  Nervenheilk.,  Bd.  v.,  1804,  p.  302. 

*"*  Deutschmann's  BeitrHge  zur  Augenheilk.,  ii.,  1895,  p.  46. 

*"*  Die  Krkrankungen  des  Auges  ini  Zusaninienhang  mit  anderen  Krankheiten, 
VVien,  1898,  p.  2(JC.     (This  work  contains  an  extensive  bibliography.) 

*"•  Das  Gesichtsfeld  liei  functionellen  Xervenleiden,  T^^ipzig  and  Wien,  1902. 

"•^  Fortschritte  der  Medicin,  vol.  xx.,  1903,  p.  44.  (This  paper  contains  a  critical 
review  of  the  subject  with  an  analysis  of  the  important  papers.) 

""Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  xxxiii.,  1904,  p.  597. 
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changing  during  examination,  while  in  hysteria  it  does  not  alter  its  size 
until  recovery  ensues.  Moreover,  there  is  no  change  in  the  sequence  of 
the  color  circles. 

Temporary  uniform  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  so  that 
it  resembles  a  circle,  or  closely  approaches  in  appearance  a  reduced 
visual  field,  frequently  follows  an  hysterical,  hystero-epileptic,  or  epi- 
leptic attack,  and  hence  is  not  peculiar  to  neurasthenia. 

Permanent  uniform  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  is  not 
a  neurasthenic  phenomenon,  unless  those  examples  which  Wilbrand  has 
described  in  certain  types  of  traumatic  neuroses  be  excepted. 

II.  Forster's  Shifting  or  Displacement  Tjrpe  of  the  Visual  Field.  —Peri- 
metric examination  of  certain  nervous  patients  will  often  yield  a  visual 
field  of  very  irregular  type,  due  to  a  more  or  less  unsymmetrical  contrac- 
tion of  the  field  from  meridian  to  meridian  brought  about  by  fatigue. 
This  is  the  important  symptom  of  that  condition  called  by  Von  Graefe 


Fia.  12.— Forster's  shifting  or  displacement  type  of  the  visual  field.    (After  Wilbrand.; 

"  ana?sthesia  of  the  retina,"  but  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
"  nervous  asthenopia,"  proposed  by  Wilbrand  in  place  of  the  more  re- 
stricted term  "  neurasthenic  asthenopia,"  and  the  general  visual  symp- 
toms of  which  have  already  been  described.     (See  Page  672.) 

Forster  '^®  was  the  first  to  examine  the  fatigue  phenomena  of  the 
visual  field  under  these  circumstances  with  particular  care.  His  method 
is  as  follows:    The  test-object  is  carried  on  the  perimeter  from  the 


»•  Loc.  cit. 
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periphery  of  the  temporal  side  tfarotigh  the  fixation  point  to  ibi*  nml 
side  along  all  the  meridiana,  and  itji  pomta  of  entrancTa  ami  exit  noted  ao 
the  chart.    It  will  be  found  that  tlic  visual]  MA  uhtmntMi  has  a  gTeal£r 
extent  in  the  temporal  half, — that  iw,  tlii  m*U'  wlwm  tlif  (cfit^bj^ct  firil 
entered  the  field, — than  on  the  nasal  aide,  iKirausc'  when  ike  laUcr  wa^ 
tested  the  patient  was  already  fati^iod.    If  after  an  laten^al  of  rtscl  the 
central  test  is  made  by  examining  the  mnw  irKTidiari^  in  the  aaine  orderi 
but  now  starting  from  the  pcripherv  nf  tlic!  naml  side,  and  liio  points  of 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  test-object  noted  on  the  charts  it  will  bo  found 
that  the  visual  field  is  greater  in  exti^ut  oti  the  unm]  half  lieeaufic  it  U  the 
less  fatigued  half  of  the  field.     In  father  word^,  two  vihuiU  fields  arc 
obtained,  the  outlines  of  which  appear  tri  have  shifted  or  l^een  fli^plflGetl 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.     For  thiw  elm  meter  of  visual  field  O- 
Koenig  suggested  the  term  "shifring  or  dbi>liH^f*riie!it    ty|m,"    -  1  '^oj 
Schicic  described  the  procedure  by  the  name  '^  diametrical  mediodL''  ^^^ 

Schicle  (quoted  by  Wilbrand)  devised  a  method  of  inveatigatii^;  Ae 
field  of  vision  to  which  the  name  radial  centripetal  method  has  been 
given.  His  investigations  were  made  with  a  ScherVs  perimetBr.  Tha 
meridians  were  systematically  fatigued,  only  in  one^ialf  of  the  Tiaiul 
field,  from  the  periphery  as  far  as  the  fixation  point,  and  he  fcmnd  in 
certain  cases  that  an  equally  large  fatigue  defect  waa  found  on  the 
same  meridians  of  the  homonymous  halves  of  the  visual  field  of  ihe 
other  eye,  which  had  been  covered  during  the  previous  ezaminationy  as 
on  the  half  of  the  eye  which  had  been  examined  first.  To  hia  ezplana- 
tion  of  this  phenomenon  wo  shall  return  later. 

III.  Wnbrand*s  Exhaustion  Tjrpe  of  the  Visual  Field. — ^Because  F5r- 
ster's  method  is  time-coiisuining  an<l  very  fatiguing  to  the  patient,  Wil- 
brand materially  simplified  it,  confining  his  examination  to  the  hori- 
zontal meridian.  Von  Ileuss,  however,  declines  to  consider  Wilbrand's 
method  as  a  simplification  of  the  plan  pursued  by  Forster  and  prefers  to 
give  it  a  special  classification,  suggesting  the  title  "  Wilbrand's  exhauft- 
tion  type."  According  to  Wilbrand,  fatigue  phenomena,  whenever  pres- 
ent, occur  on  all  of  the  meridians  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  visual 
field.  Hence,  in  order  to  determine  the  defatigability  of  the  nervoua 
system  quickly,  he  proceeds  as  follows :  He  uses  the  horizontal  meridian 
as  being  the  meridian  of  the  visual  field  of  greatest  extent.  Beginning 
at  the  temporal'edge  of  the  perimeter,  he  carries  the  white  test-object 
along  the  horizontal  meridian  with  as  steady  a  movement  as  possible  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  (Fig.  13)  toward  the  nasal  half,  and  has  an 

^*  Consult  Wilbrand  and  Koenig,  loc.  cit. 
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assistant  mark  on  the  diagram  with  a  O  the  point  at  which  the  white 
test-object  enters  the  field  and  with  a  I  the  point  where  it  disappears. 
Having  reached  the  point  I  on  the  nasal  half,  the  direction  of  the  test- 
object  is  at  once  reversed  and  it  is  carried  with  the  same  uniform 
velocity  along  the  horizontal  meridian  toward  the  temporal  half.  The 
point  on  the  temporal  half  of  the  horizontal  meridian  where  the  test- 
object  again  disappears  after  its  second  fatigue  excursion  is  recorded  on 
the  diagram  by  the  figure  2.  The  object  is  then  at  once  brought  back 
again  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  point  at  which  it  disappears  on 
the  nasal  half  indicated  by  the  figure  3,  and  so  on. 

This  method  of  examination  takes  little  time,  and  according  to  Wil- 
brand,  enables  the  examiner  to  recognize  whether  concentric  constriction 
of  the  visual  field  was  already  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  examina- 


Fio.  13.~Wilbrand'B  exhaustion  type  of  the  visual  field.    (After  Wilbrand. ) 


tion,  and  whether  there  was  with  it  a  slight  degree  of  def atigability ;  on 
which  half  of  the  visual  field  this  defatigability  is  chiefly  elicited,  and 
whether  it  can  be  extended  as  far  as  the  fixation  point  or  ceases  at  a 
definite  parallel  on  the  perimeter. 

To  these  advantages  (quoted  from  Wilbrand)  W.  Koenig  adds 
another,  namely,  that  the  method  affords  an  accurate  means  of  measuring 
the  patient's  attentiveness,  or,  in  other  words,  his  ability  to  give  ser- 
viceable answers  when  examined  with  the  perimeter. 

The  portion  of  the  visual  field  which  resists  fatigue  has  been  called 
by  Wilbrand  "  minimal  visual  field."  Analogously  W.  Koenig  desig- 
nates the  visual  field  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^^  maximal  visual 
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field."  According  to  Wilbrand,  whenever  fatigue  is  preeent^  it  appean 
on  all  the  meridians  of  the  same  half  of  the  field,  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
visual  field  is  the  same  for  colors  as  for  white.  W,  Eoenig^  however, 
thinks  that  while  the  visual  field  becomes  fatigued  for  white,  it  does 
not  lose  its  reactions  to  colors  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  if  a  visual 
field  has  been  fatigued  down  to  the  minimal  visual  field  by  means  of  a 
white  test-object,  if  a  colored  test-object  is  brought  into  the  field  from 
the  temporal  side  without  any  interval  of  rest,  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  said  colored  test-object  approximately  coincides  with  the  point  where 
it  is  first  seen  after  a  considerable  {)eriod  of  rest.  Sometimes,  according 
to  Koenig,  only  a  slight  difference  can  be  demonstrated,  and  if  no  inter- 


Fig.  1 1.— Oscillatirif;  visual  fifld.    (After  Wilbrand  ) 

val  of  rest  is  allowed  the  limits  (>l)tniiH'd  are  narrower.  The  same 
behavior  to  white  and  the  remaining  eol(>rs  is  observed  in  the  visual  field 
if  a  colored  test-object  has  ht^n  used  in  i>rodneing  the  fatigue. 

IV.  The  OsciUating  Visual  Field  and  Fatigue  Scotomas^ — According  tO 
Wilbrand,  in  contrast  with  types  of  constant  ])rogressive  fatigue,  cases 
an?  oeeasionally  observed  in  which,  to  qnote  his  own  words,  the  fatigue 
pursues,  so  to  spi^ak,  a  ryhthmieal  course,  the  test-object  vanishing  from 
time  to  time  along  the  meridians,  to  emerge  again  after  a  short  interval 
and  again  disappear  and  emerge,  and  so  on.  For  this  condition 
Wilbrand  suggests  the  term  oscillaling  visual  field.  He  believes  that 
the  condition  represents  an  alternating  flaring  up  and  extinguishing  of 
the  optic  sensory  tracts.  The  same  oscillation  obtains  when  a  colored 
object  is  us(»d.  Such  visual  fields,  which  are  not  common,  have  been 
observed  by  him  and  others,  particularly  Koenig,  in  various  nervous 
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conditions, — that  is,  not  only  in  post-epileptic  states,  but  in  neuras- 
thenic  patients. 

Tlieae  authors  and  others  have  also  descrilied  temporary  central 
Bcotomaa  representing  fatigue  i>lieuomena  of  the  macular  portion  of 
the  Tisual  field,  especially  frequent  in  young  persons  of  neurasthenic 
tendency.  The  scotoma  may  be  confined  to  the  fixation  point  or  extend 
beyond  it.  It  is  chiefly  manifest  to  saiall  colored  ril)jeets,  less  commonly 
when  the  test-object  is  white.  It  will  be  rememljcred  that  in  the  section 
on  hysteria  similar  phenomena  were  mentioned,  and  Von  Keusa  believes 
these  tyijes  of  oscillating  visual  field  and  scotomas  are  really  hysterical 
manifestations. 

V.  Fatigue  Spiral  Field  (Exhaustion  Spiral). — ^In  ordinary  perimetry, 
the  eye  being  normal,  if  the  points  on  each  meridian  at  which  the  test- 
object  is  first  seen  are  united  with  n  line,  the  well-known  shape  of  the 
visual  field  appears.  If  this  examination  is  repeated,  im  exactly  similar 
map  will  be  produced,  or  one  which  differs  only  sliglitly  from  the  origi- 
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Fig.  15.--Ffiti^Qe  epiml  field.    (Ton  Beiuft ) 

nal.  If  J  on  the  other  band»  according  to  von  KeussJ^*  fatigue  of  the  vis- 
ual field  develops,  then,  the  first  field  having  already  been  taken,  the 
point  at  which  the  testobject  in  tlie  second  trial  appears  in  the  visual 
field  on  the  horizontal  meridian,  for  example,  lies  nearer  to  the  centre, 
and  this  is  also  the  case  in  all  meridians.  A\1ien  the  examiner  begins  for 
the  third  time,  the  point  of  apj>earance  uf  the  test<ibject  lies  still  nearer 
to  the  point  of  fixation,  and  so  forth,  until  further  contraction  can  no 
longer  result  and  the  later  jKiints  of  appearance  of  the  test-objects  coin- 
cide w^ith  the  earlier  ones.     If  nil  nf  these  points  are  connected,  a  spiral 


^  L.OC,  cit.,  p.  04. 
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syinptonis  of  nervous  astlienoj)ia,  or  by  the  symptoms  which  are  pap- 
tieuhirly  elicited  by  mapping  the  visual  fiebl,  are  often  more  decided. 

(\>net»rning  the  differential  diagnosis  from  the  ocular  stand-point  of 
hysteria  and  neurasthenia  enough  has  l)et»n  said  in  the  preceding  pages 
and  nw»d  not  again  l»e  summarized  in  the  present  paragraph,  except 
ti»  H'iterate  that  hysteria  i)n*sents  e(»rtain  <lefinite  ocular  stigmata,  while 
those  which  arise  in  the  cours(^  of  neurasthenia  cannot  be  said  to  be 
j^eculiar  to  it,  but  represent  forms  of  visual  fatigue,  which  may  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  nervous  affections,  although  when  taken  into 
consideration  with  other  signs,  they  have  their  definite  place  in  the 
symj)tom-c< implex  of  this  affection. 

As  John  K.  Mitchell  and  myself  ^*"  have  stated,  in  the  difficult  dis- 
tinction bi»tween  certain  types  of  neurasthenic  and  hysteric  patients,  the 
presence  of  the  disturl)ance  in  the  (Md<ir-sense  is  of  some  diagnostic  im- 
port. It  is  less  apt  to  he  i)res<Mit  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  its  absence  is  of  little  meaning.  It  may  not  be  found  in 
many  typical  cases  ()f  hysteria  and  s<»cnis  to  l)e  present  in  others  which 
are  difficult  to  eliminate  from  the  neurasthenic  category.  Von  Frankl- 
Hocbwart  and  Topolanski,  who,  as  Ixjfore  pointed  out,  believe  that 
neurasthenic  patients  rarely  exhibit  concentric  contraction  of  the  field, 
and  that  their  light-sense  and  even  visual  acuity  are  usually  normal, 
have  noti(»ed  a  certain  ten<lcncy  of  lowering  of  color  perception,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  blue.  If  this  should  be  substantiated,  it  might 
be  considered  as  of  some  diagnostic  inii)ortance.  Wolffberg's  view  with 
reference  to  colored  central  color  p(Tce])tion  has  bec»n  referred  to  (pages 
683  and  685). 

Previously  Unclassified  Neurasthenic  Ocular  Phenomena. — Cer- 
tain systemic  writers  have  described  a  ncurasihcnlc  conjunctivitis, 
which,  however,  more  properly  sliould  l)e  rc^nrilcd  as  a  hypenemia  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  persons  of  neurasthenic  condition,  and  which,  owing  to 
their  nervous  instability,  even  though  it  l)c  moderate  in  degrc^e,  presents 
to  them  a  reality  far  in  excess  of  its  real  iin])ortance.  It  is  probable  that 
this  may  accoimt  for  the  well-known  neurastlicnic  symptom  of  foreign 
body  sensation  in  the  eye,  s(»nietinies  associated  with  <lrooping  of  the  lid, 
to  which  reference  has  already  k»en  made,  a  condition  which  exactly 
sinmlates  eye-strain  and  which  often  is  totally  unrelieved  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  suitable  glasses,  but  (lisai)pears  when  with  the  wearing  of  these 
the  proi)er  physical  and  mental  hygienic  measures  are  adopted.  The 
same  is  tnu^  of  the  pricking  and  burning  sensation  so  frequently  com- 
plained of  by  these  jiatients  and  located  along  the  margins  of  the  lid. 

"'  Journal  of  Nonous  and  Mental  Diseases,  January,  1894. 
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Ophthalmoscopic  phenomena  are  wanting,  or  if  they  are  present  in 
the  form  of  various  hypenemic  conditions  of  the  eye-ground  and  con- 
gestions of  the  margins  of  the  optic  disc,  indicate  the  signs  produced  by 
ametropia. 

A  rare  condition  is  temporary  exophthalmos,  particularly  when  the 
patient  stoops  over,  which  has  been  described  by  Oppenheim. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  OCTTLAR  DISORDERS  OP 
HYSTERIA    AND    NEURASTHENIA. 

Naturally,  treatment  from  the  general  stand-point  is  indicated, 
and  as  this  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  neurologist  and  general 
physician,  it  need  not  be  discussed  here,  but  the  eye-treatment  of  itself 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  First  and  foremost,  there  should  be  the 
most  thorough  investigation  of  the  refraction  of  the  eyes,  and  search 
made  for  the  smallest  degrees  of  astigmatism.  Suitable  glasses  should 
be  adjusted  after  the  thorough  employment  of  atropine  or  other  suitable 
cycloplegic,  and  they  should  be  worn  constantly.  Anomalies  of  the 
ocular  muscles  require  similar  careful  consideration.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  insufficiency  of  convergence  should  be  treated  by  suitable 
gymnastic  exercises  with  prisms,  and  I  do  not  believe,  a  few  cases  ex- 
cepted, that  the  constant  wearing  of  prisms,  laterally  placed,  is  a  wise 
procedure.  Prisms,  base  in,  associated  with  reading-glasses,  may  be 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  various 
types  of  hyperphoria  sometimes  yield  rapidly  if  vertical  prisms  are 
combined  with  the  correcting  lenses,  or  if  a  like  result  is  produced 
by  proper  decentration.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  elaborately  the 
propriety  of  surgical  interference.  I  have  often  expressed  my  belief 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  hold  that  surgical  interference  is  to  be 
considered  only  when  all  other  measures  have  been  long  and  faithfully 
tried  and  have  failed  to  give  relief.  While  cases  of  muscular  imbalance, 
best  treated  by  operative  interference,  are  encountered  (aptly  called  by 
Risley,  absolute  insufficiencies,  equivalent  to  the  structural  and  inser- 
tional  anomalies  of  Duane),  in  my  opinion  they  represent  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  whole  number.  Moreover,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology 
of  the  abnormalities  of  muscular  balance  increases,  our  methods  of  non- 
surgical treatment  improve,  and  this  number  grows  steadily  smaller. 

The  point,  however,  should  be  emphasized,  that  refractive  errors 
and  anomalies  of  muscular  motility  are  frequently  the  cause  of  the  entire 
hysteric  and  neurasthenic  outbreak,  and  therefore  should  be  among  the 
first  problems  to  be  carefully  investigated  in  the  management  of  these 
cases.     This  does  not  mean  that  ocular  treatment  should  be  utilized  to 
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the  ezclusiuii  of  general  measured.    To  maintain  this  wouM  be  abamd, 
but  it  is  etiually  absurd  to  attempt  cures  in  many  of  tlieae  cmaoB  witfaouft 
consideration  of  the  constantly  associated  diaturbanon  of  vefraetioiiy 
accoumiodation,  and  muscular  balance.    Moreover,  it  is  a  distinct  mis- 
take to  put  these  patients  through  long  periods  of  so-called  TeBt<iuxe,  ss 
William  Thomson  long  ago  i)ointed  out,  without  the  xelief  whidi  neoes- 
sarily  must  como  from  the  restoration  of  normality  to  the  csyesL     I  do 
not  doubt  that  many  a  rest-cure  would  be  materially  shortened  if  this 
plan  were  adopted.    Because  a  patient  lies  in  bed  or  rests  in  his  zoom, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  e<jntinuc  to  submit  to  the  plmgae  of 
eye-strain,  which,  while  it  may  n(»t  l)e  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  pnasence 
of  sustained  close  eye-work,  is  (^>nstantly  in  evidence  so  long  as  smetiopie 
eyes  are  utilized  in  the  effort  of  sight. 

This  has  been  fully  recognized  for  years  by  many  neniologista^  and 
accounts  for  many  brilliant  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  mod- 
ern treatment  of  functional  nervous  diseases.  Unfortunately  eye-strain 
has  been  brought  into  etiological  relation  with  a  number  of  nervous 
diseases  with  which  it  has  no  such  concern  by  certain  injndicioos 
writings,  and  conseijuently  some  physicians  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  its  influence  has  lx;en  exaggerated.  This  deduction  is  regrettable 
and  has  induced  them  to  neglect  the  potency  of  eye-strain  in  the  pro- 
duction an<l  fostering  of  many  neurasthenic  and  hysteric  phenomena. 

Because  photophol)ia  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  functional  nervons 
diseases,  tinted  glasses  have  been  recommended.  They  should  be  used 
with  caution,  although  in  s<nne  cases  excellent  results  follow  the  adjust- 
ment of  lenses  whicli  correct  the  refractive  error,  and  which  have  been 
slightly  tinted  or  manufactnred  of  Arinulcl  or  lightly  smoked  glass. 
Division  of  the  supraorl)ital  nerve  to  relievo  blepharospasm  has  been 
reconnnended  (von  Graefe,  Panas)  and  practised.  It  would  seem  to  be 
an  unnecessary  procedure  and  probably  acts,  as  Parinaud  says,  by  sug- 
gestion. Indeed,  many  of  these  patients  readily  accept  suggestion,  and 
may  at  times  be  relieved  In-  this  means,  hence  the  success  of  Christian 
Science  and  certain  **  mind  cures.''  For  the  same  reason  magnets  have 
been  employed  and  their  use  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
amblyopia  and  other  signs  of  ocular  hysteria. 

THE    OCULAR    MANIFESTATIONS    OF    HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

There  are  no  ocular  symptoms  characteristic  of  hypochondriasis.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  perfectly  trivial  ocular  complaint  may  be  one 
upon  which  the  morbid  fancy  of  the  patient  centres ;    for  example,  a 
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mild  conjunctivitis  or  a  recurring  hypertemia  of  the  conjunctiva  may 
cause  him  to  go  from  one  consulting-room  to  the  other,  hoping  for  relief 
and  believing  in  all  manner  of  evil  consequences.  The  same  is  true  if  he 
once  becomes  conscious  of  the  shadows  which  the  formed  elements  of 
the  vitreous  cast  upon  the  retina  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  muscce 
volitantes.  They  are  not  caused  by  hypochondriasis  nor  are  they  a 
symptom  in  one  sense,  but  they  are  a  condition  which  may  greatly 
aggravate  the  mental  disturbance.  Long-standing  hypochondriasis  may 
produce  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  and  phenomena  which  have  been 
described  in  general  terms  as  fatigue  fields,  or  exhaustion  fields,  just  as 
they  occur  in  neurasthenic  patients. 

A  matter  of  some  importance  is  the  effect  of  presbyopia  on  these 
patients.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  doubt,  and  I  find  that  this  is 
the  opinion  of  some  accurate  neurologists,  that  neglected  presbyopia  or  a 
failure  of  accommodation,  for  which  no  adequate  relief  is  sought,  even 
before  the  presbyopic  age,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  hypochondriasis 
and  mild  forms  of  melancholia.  The  patients  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  physiological  failure  of  accommodative  power, 
and  believe  that  some  form  of  visual  disturbance  is  arising  which  later 
will  eventuate  in  blindness.  The  irritating  inconvenience  of  oncoming 
and  increasing  presbyopia  doubtless  aggravate  these  mental  conditions 
under  many  circumstances.  That  eye-strain  in  general  may  produce 
hypochondriasis  is  well  known. 

OCULAR  MANIFESTATIONS   OF   HYPNOTISM   AND   SLEEP. 

Pansier  ^^®  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  ocular  conditions  during 
hypnosis  and  the  action  of  suggestion  on  the  visual  function. 

During  hypnotic  sleep  the  eyelids  are  usually  closed.  They  can, 
however,  be  found  partly  or  sometimes  completely  open,  and  the  eyes 
may  be  rotated  upward  and  the  pupils  dilated  and  sluggish. 

Although  some  waiters  have  stated  that  hypnotic  hypencsthesia  may 
be  concerned  with  all  the  senses  except  the  sense  of  vision,  this  is  evi- 
dently not  an  accurate  statement,  and  more  than  one  author  has  observed 
increased  visual  power  in  the  hypnotic  state,  even  when  the  lids  seem 
closed,  because  the  patient  looks  through  a  scarcely  perceptible  slit  in 
the  palpebral  fissure.  Pansier  maintains  that  there  is  a  hypenesthetic 
condition  of  the  retina,  which  under  these  circumstances  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  it  more  sensitive  to  the  rays  of  light.    The  same  author  quotes 


"■Les   Manifestations   oculaires   de   THyst^rie.    Oeil    Hyst^rique,   Paris,    1892, 
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Binct  as  having  obnen'ed  in  a  subject  pa$;:ing  from  the  nonnal  to  the 
hypnotic  state  a  decide^l  augmentation  of  visual  acuity. 

Kv^nigirhofer '^*  states  that  in  s^i  far  as  accommodation  is  con- 
cerned for  vision  at  a  distance,  there  appears  to  be  a  relaxation  of  the 
ciliarj-  mus^rlt.  In  effect  the  hyperofie  seems  to  have  accentuated 
hiii  ametr^jpia,  the  myoj^e,  on  the  a-»ntrary,  to  have  diminished  it.  Xow 
it  in  an  interesting  fact  first  noted  by  Ileidenheim  that  spasm  of  aocom- 
moilation  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  beginning  hypnosis,  and  therefore 
distant  vision  would  Ix;  diminished  Ixx-ause  of  the  fictitious  myopia 
which  is  prf^luced.  Hence,  should  there  be  at  a  later  stage  of  the  hyp- 
nosis, relaxation  as  has  just  \ioen  stated,  of  the  muscle  of  accommodationi 
the  patient  would  suddenly  find  after  his  return  to  consciousness,  par- 
ticularly if  he  was  a  hysteric,  that  the  visual  acuity  was  suddenly 
augmented.  Pansier  quotes  Sciamina  and  Parisotti  as  having  found 
in  their  observations  a  constant  augmentation  of  refraction. 

Knies,  on  the  authority  of  Tamborini  and  Sepilli,  states  that  the 
pupil  during  the  cataleptic  state  of  hypnosis  is  dilated  and  does  not 
rfraet  to  light,  and  quotes  Fere  as  describing  dilation  of  the  pupil 
during  catule]>tie  sleep  if  the  individual  is  directed  to  look  at  a  distant 
objeet,  but  contraction  of  it  if  he  kxiks  at  a  near  object.  This  has  been 
proveil  to  U;  the  case  in  a  nunilxjr  of  other  exi>eriinents  in  hypnotism. 

According  to  Koenigshofer,  pupillary  reflexes  are  produced  more 
slowly  in  tin;  liyi>notic  than  in  the  nonnal  state.  Berger  has  caused 
dibitjr)!!  of  the  fnipil  after  stroii^^  sensrirv  irritatinn  in  the  most  pro- 
noun^'cd  hypuotir  r^lccp. 

A  niimlKT  oi  observers  havr  studied  the  visual  field  during  the 
various  phase-  nf  ]iyj)ri«iti>in  aii«l  have  f<iiin(]  a  <lihition  of  the  visual 
field  in  the  soniiiaiiil>nlistie  sta^^e.  Pansier  records  a  number  of  in- 
stances <t{  this  charaeter, — for  example,  a  niarkcil  restriction  of  the 
visual  iir^ld  during  ^^•akirJ^^  while  diiriii^^  liypnosis  it  widened  out 
almost  to  normal.  TIk?  vi-nal  field  for  colore  in  one  of  his  cases  was 
also  enlarp-d,  but  tlie  colontd  eireles  (the  pati(Mit  was  a  hysteric)  pre- 
server! thcjir  eliaraet(.*ristie  ]ilaee  and  inversion  within  the  limits  of  the 
fiejri. 

.Morave^ik,^^^'  after  jMiintinc  otii  that  a  contracted  visual  field  may  be 
much  wi«lened  in  hysterical  ])atients  by  certain  irritations, — for  example, 
lM)Uring  ether  on  the  hand,  touc^hing  the  tongue  with  salt,  sounding  a 
loud    tuiiin^r-f(„.k    in    the    ear, — demonstrated    in    a    hypnotic    patient 


"'Klin.  Monrtt«*hl.  f.  Anfronlwilk..  xxvi..  ISSS.  p.  13. 
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that  the  width  of  the  field  may  vary  according  to  suggestion.  I  have 
studied  the  visual  field  during  hji)notism,  and  in  one  case  found  it 
markedly  contracted. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  conditions  during  hypnotism  have  been  investi- 
gated by  several  observers.  In  the  beginning  of  hypnotism  Forster 
found  the  fundus  normal.  I  have  had  only  slight  opportunities  of 
making  observations  under  these  conditions,  but  in  Weir  Mitchell's 
clinic  in  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital  have  not  found  any  alterations  of 
significance,  although,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  later  stages  of  hypno- 
tism, as  particularly  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Luys 
and  Bacchi,  the  retinal  veins  may  be  much  dilated,  and  this  state  of 
passive  hypenemia  persisted  during  the  stage  of  catalepsy.  The  same 
phenomena  were  observed  in  the  phase  of  fascination.  In  the  cataleptig 
stage  the  iris  was  immobile ;  in  the  somnambulistic  stage  it  reacted  to 
light,  and  at  this  time  the  arteries  and  veins  were  increased  in  volume. 

In  so  far  as  the  action  of  suggestion  on  the  visual  function  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  may  be  pro- 
duced by  suggestion,  and  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  both 
binocular  and  monocular  blindness  has  been  produced  by  suggestion,  as  is 
especially  evidenced  by  the  investigations  of  Fontan.  The  dilatation  of 
the  visual  fields  which  occurs  under  the  same  condition  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Koenigshofer  by  his  experiments  confirmed  the  statement 
tliat  hypnosis  can  produce  amblyopia  and  amaurosis  and  all  hallucina- 
tions of  vision,  but  the  opinion  maintained  by  several  authors  that  color- 
blindness can  thus  be  produced  is,  according  to  him,  an  error.  He 
maintains  that  it  is  not  the  impression  produced  by  the  color  which  is 
neutralized,  but  it  is  the  designation  of  the  color, — that  is,  the  idea  of 
red  or  green,  for  example,  which  is  abolished. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  condition  of  the  pupil  and  accommoda- 
tion varies  according  as  the  suggestion  is  made  to  the  subject  of  viewing 
objects  which  are  near  or  far  away.  This  augmentation  of  accommo- 
dation has  been  proved  by  Pansier  by  kcratoscopic  examinations  to  occur 
during  suggestion  to  the  subject  that  he  shall  look  at  some  object  close  at 
hand,  while  if  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  object  is  now  removed 
to  a  long  distance,  there  is  relaxation  of  accommodation  and  a  replace- 
ment of  the  visual  axes  from  convergence  to  parallelism. 

The  action  of  suggestion  on  the  ocular  muscles  and  the  artificial 
reproduction  of  contractures  of  the  muscles  has  been  studied  by  Fontan 
and  particularly  by  Borel,  and  in  this  manner  ptosis,  strabismus,  both 
convergent  and  divergent,  have  been  brought  into  existence.  Divergent 
strabismus  is  much  more  difficult  to  produce  than  the  convergent  variety 
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of  the  affection,  and  it  is  said  tliat  even  an  immobilization  of  the  eje  in 
tlie  condition  of  ctinjugatc  deviation  has  lieen  created  by  similar  methods 

The  conditi<»n  cif  the  eyes  during  ordinary  sleep  may  now  receive 
brief  notice.  Sleep  U'gins  with  elosun'  of  the  lids,  or,  in  other  worda^ 
\i*ith  ptosis.  This  skH.'|>-pt<»sis  Maiithner  n^garded  as  representing  a 
temporary  nuclear  paralysis  of  th<*  h^vator.  Inasmuchi  however,  as 
there  is  relaxation  of  tlie  tonus  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  which  pass  to 
the  blood-vessels  duriii«r  slet'p,  Kiii(*s  and  other  observers  consider  that 
the  drooping  of  the  lids  is  also  an  cvideiK*!'  of  a  paresis  or,  at  least,  an 
insuiHcient  action  of  the  sympathetic  ncrvr.  This  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  during  sleep  the  pupils  are  eontractedy  while  when  the 
lids  are  simply  closed  during  \vakin<r  they  are  dilated.  In  other  words, 
together  the  two  symptoms  of  drtNipiug  of  the  lids  and  contraction  of  the 
pupils  wouhl  produce  the  ]>heiiomeuon,  as  Knies  puts  it,  of  sympathetic 
ptosis  with  myosis. 

The  visual  axes  are  diver^Mit — tliat  is  to  say,  during  sleep  there  is  a 
relaxation  of  convergenee-innervation — and  the  eyes,  to  use  the  language 
of  Ilansen-Grut,  take  up  their  anatomical  position  of  rest. 

Ophthalmoscopie  examination  of  sleeping  patients  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  exeei)t  under  unusual  conditions.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  n(»thing  of  interest  has  l>een  develoi)0(l  in  this  line  of  examina- 
tion, although  it  is  p(»ssil)le  that  there  might  Ik?  some  change  noted  in  the 
calibre  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

TESTS    FOR    DETECTING    PRETENDED    AMBLYOPIA 
(MALINGERING). 

In  order  to  investi<rate  the  various  anil)ly(»pias  which  occur  in  hys- 
teric patients  it  is  neci^ssary  tn  apply  tlie  tots  which  are  ordinarily  used 
for  detecting  malingerinir.  To  a  <-enain  extent  they  have  l)een  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  suhject  has  heen  especially  investigated 
by  Professor  S.  BaudryJ-^  to  whose  writings  those  interested  in  the 
great  variety  of  tests  which  have  In^en  devised  and  which  often  are 
extremely  useful,  especially  in  me<lico-legal  cases  and  in  work  connected 
with  the  examinati«»n  of  re<Tuits  for  the  army  and  navy,  should  turn. 
Evidently  for  practical  purposes  it  is  sufiicient  to  hriefly  describe  a  few 
that  are  in  common  practice. 

The  information  which  nuiy  be  gained  hy  testing  the  pupils  in  their 
reactions  is  elst^where  described  (see  Chapter  VI),  and  we  are  therefore 
concerned  for  the  moment  with  simulated  blindness  of  one  eye,  simu- 


"'  Sininlntca  Rlindncss,  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  edited  by  Xorris  and 
Oliver,  vol.  iv.  p.  801. 
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lated  blindness  of  both  eyes,  and  simulated  contractions  of  the  visual 
field.  ^    . 

Simulated  Blindness  of  One  Eye, — To  detect  this  condition  the  fol- 
lowing methods  may  be  used : 

(1)  The  Diplopia  Test. — This  is  performed  in  the  usual  manner  of 
the  ordinary  examinations  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  at  5  metres, 
and  a  7  degree  prism  is  placed  before  the  admittedly  sound  eye.  If 
now  superimposed  double  images  are  acknowledged,  there  is  binocular 
vision  and  the  fraud  is  detected.  The  examiner  may  vary  the  test  by 
placing  the  prism  before  the  supposed  blind  eye,  either  base  up  or 
base  do\\Ti. 

(2)  Harlan's  Test. — This  is  an  extremely  useful  and  simple  device 
and  is  performed  as  follows :  Place  in  position  an  ordinary  trial  frame 
and  put  before  the  admittedly  sound  eye  a  high  convex  glass  (-f-  16D) 
and  before  the  eye  which  is  claimed  to  be  blind  a  plane  glass  or  a  weak 
concave  spheric  ( — .25D),  which  will  not  interfere  with  vision.  If 
the  proper  letters  placed  at  a  distance  of  5  metres  are  read,  the  act  of 
reading  must  have  been  done  by  the  eye  which  was  claimed  to  be  sight- 
less, inasmuch  as  vision  at  that  distance  with  the  other  eye  is  excluded 
by  the  presence  of  the  high  convex- lens.  The  test  may  be  further 
elaborated  by  covering  the  pretended  blind  eye  and  requesting  the 
patient  to  read  the  letters.    If  he  is  unable  to  do  so  the  fraud  is  exposed. 

(3)  Baudiys  Test  with  Monocular  Diplopia. — Inasmuch  as  Graefe's 
method  of  producing  monocular  succeeded  by  binocular  diplopia  by 
means  of  a  prism  is  rather  difficult  of  application,  Baiidry  has  invented 
an  apparatus  which  consists  of  a  prism  supplemented  at  its  base  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  a  piece  of  plane  glass  equal  in  thickness  to  the  width  of 
the  base ;  the  prism  itself  is  divided  near  its  centre  by  a  section  parallel 
to  the  base;  it  thus  consists  of  three  pieces,  the  whole  shaped  like  a 
piece  of  the  edge  of  bevelled  glass.  The  apparatus  is  mounted  in  a 
brass  cell,  covered  on  both  sides.  The  cover  is  pierced  on  each  side  by  a 
central  opening  of  6  and  3  millimetres  apertures  respectively.  By  a 
simple  mechanism  the  three  pieces  of  glass  slide  in  the  mounting,  so  that 
one  or  other  of  the  two  dividing  lines  with  the  parts  of  the  glass  adjacent 
may  thus  be  placed  before  the  pupil  of  the  seeing  eye, — in  other  words, 
either  the  base  of  the  prism  and  the  piece  of  plane  glass  adjacent  or  the 
two  pieces  of  the  prism  itself.  Inasmuch  as  the  two  dividing  lines  and 
adjacent  parts  look  exactly  alike,  monocular  and  binocular  diplopia 
can  be  produced  with  the  greatest  ease  and  without  the  subject's  know- 
ing, even  if  acquainted  with  the  apparatus,  what  variety  of  diplopia 
(whether  binocular  or  monocular)  is  present  at  any  given  inntant. 
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Tlie  niHhfifi  of  ii.-rinsr  the  apparatus  i^  simple.     The  eye  dut  is 
alle^f^l  to  \ni  i>liri«l  i-  li;rlitly  crjrcred  by  the  examiner's  hand,  and  die 
ffuljjof't  ajfkf'l  to  KkiIv  at  the  tefit  flame  2  or  3  metres  distant  and  cuiweted 
with  the  dark-nvl  ^la.-.-^.    The  apparatus  i^  then  placed  before  the  aweing' 
eye,  tn)  at^  to  hrin^  the  divi<Iing  line  U'twcen  the  base  of  the  prism  and 
the  picfT.t;  of  plane  gla.*;»  into  caucidence  with  the  horizontal  diameter  of 
the  pupil.     The  j>atienr  M-es  two  lights.     The  instrument  is  now  le- 
nioved  and  adjiir^tf-d,  wirh^ur  his  knowled*^*,  ^j  as  to  bring  the  dividing 
line  in  tjje  pri-^ni  it.^'lf  In-fore  the-  central  a[)erture  in  the  metal  oeD, 
and  plaeed  again  licrfon?  the  i^.'einj:  i'\'<\  the  other  eye  being  left  iinoor* 
ered,  apparently  and  unintentionally.     If  the  patient  now  sees  double 
he  iri  eonvictcd,  for  the  diplopia  i>  hiufxrular.     If  the  simulator  stub- 
U^rnly  deni*-^  the  exi.-'Tenc'r-  of  diplo]uu  at  first,  Iwth  phases  of  the  pro- 
afdure  may  \h*  rejieated  in  reversed  suceession.'^^ 

( i)  TesU  with  Colored  Glasses  and  Letters. — These  are  numeion& 
The  one  giMierally  employed,  or  .s>me  moditieation  of  it,  is  known  as 
Snellen  s  jnclhod.  In  general  terms  the  ]iatient  is  required  to  look  at 
a1t(;niate  red  and  ^recn  letters.  The  admittedly  sound  eye  is  now 
covered  with  a  red  ^lass,  and  if  the  green  letters  are  read  evidence  of 
fraud  is  present.  Iiistc-ad  of  a  red  glass  a  green  glass  may  be  uaed^ 
through  whic'li  thcj  red  h'tters  would  l)e  invisihle. 

Very  ingenious  letters  based  ujKin  the  fact  that  red  upon  a  white 
Imekground  viewerl  through  a  red  glass  disappears,  and  viewed  throu^ 
a  gn*en  glass  apjK'ar-  hlark,  have  heen  designetl  l>y  Dr.  von  Hasel- 
iH^rg.*-""*     I  have  found  t]ie>e  very  u-eful. 

(5)  Tests  with  Stereoscopes. — Any  of  tlie  ordinary  stereoscojJes  may 
Ik?  utilizeil  for  this  purpo-e  mimI  in  the  usual  manner  tests  for  binocular 
vision  af>pli(jd.  For  this  purjMi.-e  \V(»rtli*s  amhlyosoope,  and  especially 
its  modification  hy  IJhiek,  sh<iuld  prove  useful,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  adjusted  to  suit  the  j)osilion  of  the  eyes  and  the  condi- 
tion of  th(^  ocular  muscles.  Any  refractive  error  mny  he  previously  elim- 
inated hy  adjusting  suitahle  glasses,  which  are  determined  by  the 
sluulow  test.  With  this  instrument  full  investigation  of  simultaneous 
vision  of  dissimilar  ohjects,  true  fusion  and  the  sense  of  perspective  can 
he  investigated,  and  its  aj>plication  to  i>ret(?n(Ied  blindness  of  one  eye 
would  he  very  (;asy. 

((})   Tests  by  Pseudoscopic  Apparatus. — These  dei)eiul  ujum  the  prop- 


'■'  l)i>N(>ri|)ti(>n  takon  from  T.  V.  Schnoidcnmn's  n-vicw  of  Uaudry's  paper,  Oph- 
llmlniir  IN'vii'w.  xvii..  lHt>H. 

'"Arcliiv  f.  Aup'iilicilk..  xlviii.  1901. 
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erties  of  a  plane  mirror, — that  is,  the  malingerer  is  induced  to  read  let- 
ters which  he  believes  he  is  seeing  with  the  admittedly  sound  eye,  when 
really  he  is  looking  at  them  with  the  eye  which  he  maintains  is  blind. 
An  instrument  of  this  character  known  as  the  box  of  Fles  is  much  used 
abroad,  and  has  consequently  been  employed  in  investigating  the  eyes  of 
hysterical  patients.  It  has  been  modified  in  many  ways  by  a  number  of 
investigators.  In  our  o^vn  country  an  ingenious  test  based  upon  this 
principle  has  been  designed  by  Fridenberg,  and  is  known  as  Fridenberg^s 
mirror  test. 

Tests  for  Simulated  Blindness  of  Both  Eyes. — Naturally,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  detect  a  malingerer  who  claims  to  be  blind  in 
both  eyes  than  one  who  maintains  blindness  of  one  eye  alone.  The 
tests  which  have  been  described  are  inapplicable,  and  formerly  it  used 
to  be  stated  that  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  detecting  the  fraud 
was  by  placing  a  careful  watch  over  the  patient  and  taking  him  un- 
awares. The  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  exposure  to  light  under  such 
circumstances  would  not  prove  that  there  is  sight  in  the  eye,  because, 
as  Swanzy  points  out,  a  lesion  of  the  centre  of  vision,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  fibres  connecting  this  centre  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  would 
produce  absolute  blindness,  and  would  still  permit  an  imperfect  reaction 
of  the  pupil  to  light. 

Priestley  Smith  and  Edward  Jackson  have  suggested  the  following 
simple  test  for  feigned  binocular  blindness :  Place  a  lighted  candle  in 
front  of  the  subject.  Now  hold  a  6-degree  prism  base  out  before  one 
eye.  If  both  eyes  see,  the  one  behind  the  prism  will  move  inward  and 
on  removing  the  prism  will  move  outward,  the  other  eye  remaining 
fixed. 

Tests  for  Simulation  of  Changes  in  the  Visual  Field According 

to  Koenig,  no  case  has  yet  been  published  in  which  it  has  been  proved 
that  any  one  has  succeeded  in  continuously  deceiving  an  experienced 
physician  by  sinuilating  concentric  restriction  of  the  visual  field.  Ivoe- 
nig's  experiments  on  this  subject  are  very  interesting.^^*  He  succeeded 
in  simulating  a  concentric  restriction  of  the  visual  field  without  fatigue 
phenomena  to  the  extent  of  about  45  to  50  degrees  on  the  temporal  side, 
but  when  he  attempted  to  simulate  a  larger  visual  field  the  irregularities 
became  great.  He  was  never  able  to  simulate  a  visual  field  with  only 
moderate  constriction.  Similar  opinions  are  held  by  Wilbrand  and 
Saenger.  Simulation  of  simple  concentric  constriction  of  the  visual 
field  of  high  degree  may  be  possible  even  without  preliminary  practice 
with  the  perimeter,  but  continuous  deception  would  be  difficult. 

"*  Ueber  Gesichtsfeld-Ermadung,  1893,  p.  131. 
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Detection  (if  siiiiulated  visual  field  phenomena  oould  be  secured  bj 
van'ing  the  examination  with  the  campimeter  and  the  perimeter,  and 
esiK'cially  by  altering  the  |)oint  of  fixation,  as  the  malingerer  would  not 
likely  be  aware  of  the  changes  in  the  size  of  the  visual  field  whidi  must 
take  place  under  these  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  the  tests  with 
different  sized  test-objects  would  be  sure  to  bring  about  detection. 
liaudry  dcscriU^s  Schmidt-Uimplcr's  methml  as  follows:  While  the 
1  test-object  is  situated  on  the  limit  of  the  field  of  vision  of  one  eye,  but 

:  is  still  seen  by  the  patient,  a  prism  that  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome  is 

placed  before  this  eye,  both  eyes  U-ing  oi>cn.  It  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain Ixtfore  the  adjustment  of  the  prism  whether  the  test-object  is  seen 
by  both  eyes,  or  by  one  only.  In  the  former  case,  if  there  has  been 
simulation,  the  jmtient  would  have  stated  that  he  saw  two  objects,  the 
true  and  the  false  inuige.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  honest,  he 
would  have  seen  but  one  (»bject.  If  originally  the  object  is  seen  by  one 
I  eye  only,  then  if  the  jKitient  is  truthful,  the  prism  placed  before  this 

eye  makes  the  object  disappear;    the  i>atient  sees  nothing.     In  case  of 
,  simulation  the  object  remains  visible. 

Other  methods  of  taking  the  field  of  vision  will  naturally  suggest 
' ;  themselves.    For  example,  Koenig's  method  in  which,  instead  of  examin- 

j;  ing  the  individual  meridians  in  the  usual  way,  the  examiner  first  picks 

(|  out  one  and  then  an(»tlier  at  randcnn,  thus  rendering  it  difficult  for  the 

r  subject  to  rememlver  the  same  i>oint,  as  the  point  where  the  object  enters 

i|  the  visual  field.     As  already  noted,  von  Keuss  believes  that  his  fatigue 

J  spirals,  if  present,  are  a  real  evidence  of  the  absence  of  malingerings 

■.  because  they  i)n»l)ably  would  be  entirely  unknown  to  the  individual  who 

was  b<'ing  examined.  The  e;ij)acity  of  the  eye  to  recuperate  has  been 
recommended  as  a  test  for  inalinirering.  The  principle  of  the  method^ 
according  to  Arnheim,  is  tliar  an  eye  after  nervous  fatigue  requires  a 
greater  time  for  its  recovery  than  one  that  has  become  fatigued  normally. 
For  example,  if  a  person  whose  visual  field  by  diffused  daylight  ex- 
hibits a  high  degree  of  eoneentriif  narrowing  very  soon  presents  a  normal 
field  in  a  dark  room, — that  is,  recovers  rapidly, — the  original  statement 
should  be  rejected  as  false.  Simulation  of  the  visual  field  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  long  research  by  l>iehelonne.'^^ 

Simulation  of  partial  achromatopsia  and  of  dyschromatopsia  can 
best  Ikj  detected,  accf)rding  to  Baudry,  by  means  of  Stillings'  isochro- 
matic  tables,  or  even  better,  by  those  of  Pflueger. 

**Annah*H  (rOcunstique,  cxxix.,  1903,  p.  252. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

MIGEAIXE,   TETAXXIS,  TETANY,  EPILEPSY,  BLINDNESS  DUE 
TO  UE-^MIA  AND  OTHER  BLOOD  STATES.* 

By  JAMES  HENDRIE  LLOYD,  A.M.,  M.D. 

MIGRAINE. 

Definition. — Migraine  (Megrim,  Hemicrania,  or  Sick-Headache) 
is  a  neurosis,  characterized  by  pain  in  the  fifth  nerve,  by  affections  of 
vision,  and  by  gastric  irritation.  These  three  groups  of  symptoms  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  tripod  upon  which  the  disease  rests.  In  its 
simple  or  typical  form  they  are  always  present,  and  they  appear  in  a 
certain  order  of  evolution.  Moreover,  migraine  is  a  periodical  affection, 
although  its  periods  do  not,  as  a  rule,  appear  with  regularity.  Its  onset 
is  usually  sudden ;  so  sudden,  in  fact,  that,  like  epilepsy,  migraine  is 
sometimes  called  one  of  the  explosive  neuroses. 

As  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe  especially  the  ocular,  or 
ophthalmic,  symptoms  of  migraine,  these  symptoms  will  be  given  special 
prominence;  but  at  the  same  time  the  other  classical  symptoms  of  the 
disease  will  be  stated  briefly  in  order  that  the  account  may  not  lack 
symmetry. 

Varieties  of  Migraine. — The  disease  has  a  variety  of  forms,  some 
of  which  have  been  recognized  only  in  recent  years.  It  is  significant 
that  the  two  chief  varieties  are  named  after  the  ocular  symptoms.  First 
of  these  is  the  ordinary  or  classical  migraine,  which  has  already  been 
defined,  and  which  is  now  often  called  Ophthalmic  migraine.  In  this 
form  the  affection  of  vision  assumes  special  prominence;  with  some 
well-marked  variations  in  a  few  cases  from  the  ordinary.  Second,  Oph- 
thalmoplegic  migraine,  in  which  a  new  and  distinct  element  is  present, 
— ^namely,  a  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Third,  Psychical  migraine,  in 
which  mental  symptoms  predominate  in  place  of  the  usual  ocular  and 
neuralgic  ones.  In  addition  to  these  main  varieties  there  are  aberrent 
or  abortive  types,  which,  however,  can  best  be  described  under  one  or 
other  of  the  main  groups. 

Causes. — Migraine  has  been  known  and  studied  for  many  years. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  nervous  diseases,  and  there  is 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  the  author  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Camp,  especially  in  the  literary  research. 
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a  very  abmidant  literature  upon  it.*  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  essential 
causation  and  patljology  of  tlie  disease  are  quite  unknown,  and  mudi 
that  is  merely  speculative  is  written  about  these  aspects  of  it. 

Sex  is  probablj  not  a  determinative  factor  of  great  importance, 
altliough  some  authors,  among  whom  is  Eulenburg,  contend  that  mi- 
graine h  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.^  But  Sinkler  has  well 
remarked  that  this  mav  be  due  to  the  fact  that  men  do  not  seek  treat- 
ment fur  the  disease  as  persistently  as  do  women,  A  far  more  important 
factor  is  age.  In  the  great  majority  of  eases  the  disease  makes  ita 
appearance  l>efore  or  about  piilierty.^  This,  in  tnitb,  is  only  the  expres- 
sion of  another  law, — namely,  that  migraine  is  usually  an  herediiarif 
affection.  The  earlier  the  disease  takes  origin  the  worse  and  more 
inveterate  it  is.  Cases  in  which  the  onset  is  delayed  until  after  pulierty 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  severe,  and  some  authors  liave  contended  that 
migraine  never  begins  in  full  adult  life.  But  the  statement  by  Tissot 
that  tlie  disease  never  begins  after  the  age  of  25  years  may  be  open  to 
question.  Xevertheless,  it  is  a  rule  tliat  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  less 
severe  it  is  likely  to  Ix*. 

Ilerediiy  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  migraine. 
This  law  is  manifest  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  instance,  the  heredity 
may  I>e  direct  or  by  trausformaiion.  In  the  first  mode,  the  transmission 
is  from  one  or  more  niigrainons  ancestors,  and  may  Ix?  shown  in  either 
a  lineal  or  collateral  relation.  Thus  the  patient  may  acquire  the  disease 
from  a  parent  or  grandparent,  in  wliich  case  the  descent  is  lineal ;  or 
it  may  appear  colhitenilly,  as  in  an  aunt  and  nephew,  or  as  in  the  case 
reported  by  (liabbort/  in  wldch  the  disease  showed  itself  in  two  sisters. 
The  descent  is  said  to  l>e  by  transformation  when  tlie  patient  comes  of  a 
neurotic  stock,  in  which  other  nervous  diseases  than  migraine  are  prom- 
inent in  the  ancestry,  as  in  Sieffer's  case,"''  in  wliich  the  disease  appeared 
in  two  children  of  an  insane  mother  and  an  alcoholic  father.  This 
metho<l  of  inheritance  by  transformation  is  not  uncommon  in  other 
nervous  diseases,  as  in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  insanit}\  Wlien  the 
family  st^^^ck  is  neurotic,  a  nervous  disorder  may,  as  it  were,  be  ingrafted 


'  Liveing,  On  M^fjrim,  Sick  Ht^iidrtche,  and  .Some  Allied  Disorders,  London,  1873, 
Eulenburg,  Zienisson's  CycJopstdia,  voL  xiv.  p»  5»  Siukler,  Migniine,  in  Pep[)or*s 
System  of  Medicine,  voL  v.  p,  406. 

'Eulenburg  claims  that  5  to  1  is  the  proportion  of  women  to  men;  a  statement 
which  could  only  be  te^ited  by  elabomie  statistic*?. 

•The  present  writer,  who  is  n  victim  t>f  niiy^rftiiie,  can  recall  attacks  in  the  very 
eftrlient  pcricMl  of  childhood  to  which  his  memory  extends. 

'  Le  Progrea  Med.,  1805,  p.  241. 

*Berl.  klin.  Woeh.,  lOOO,  No.  30,  p.  657. 
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upon  it  instead  of  being  directly  inherited.^  Mobius  claims  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  migraine  show  heredity,  and  the  disease  has 
been  kno\vn  to  descend  through  four  generations,  and  to  show  itself  in 
eight  members  of  the  same  household  J  Gowers  ®  calls  attention  to,  and 
gives  instances  of,  the  association  of  migraine  wnth  other  nervous  dis- 
eases in  the  same  family,  especially  with  epilepsy  and  pure  neuralgia. 
Its  relationship  with  gout  has  probably  been  exaggerated,  especially  by 
physicians  who  practice  among  an  old  and  gouty  population,  and  see 
gout  in  everything,  and  possibly  have  it  themselves.  Trousseau  said 
that  "  migraine  and  gout  are  sisters ;"  but  the  kinship  is  not  easily 
recognized  in  America. 

There  is  more  reason  to  suppose  that  migraine  may  be  related  to 
gastrO'intestinal  disorders.  This  is  in  part  a  popular  notion,  due  to 
the  gastric  irritation  which  is  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms  in  many 
cases,  and  which  is  not  so  much  a  cause  as  an  effect  of  the  disease.  But 
there  is  some  scientific  ground  for  the  belief:  attacks  may  sometimes  be 
aborted  by  prompt  action  on  the  intestinal  tract;  and  the  idea  is  in 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  migraine  is  due  to  an  autoinfection.  In 
some  cases  as  soon  as  vomiting  occurs  in  the  ordinary  evolution  of  that 
symptom,  relief  begins,  and  may  even  be  prompt 

The  action  of  overwork,  overstrain,  or  overstudy  may  be  contribu- 
tory to  attacks  by  reducing  strength,  and  impairing  the  resistive  power 
of  the  system,  but  further  than  this  it  would  not  be  safe  or  conservative 
to  make  statements.  The  same  may  be  said  of  shock,  moral  and  physi- 
cal, as  well  as  of  w^orry,  grief,  etc. 

S}rmptoms. — Migraine  usually  begins  abruptly.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said,  one  of  the  explosive  neuroses.  Some  authors  describe  prodromes, 
such  as  a  sense  of  depression  or  irritability  for  some  hours  or  even  a 
day  beforehand.  In  rare  cases  a  sense  of  elation  or  well-being  precedes 
the  attack.  But  in  the  commoner  type  of  simple  migraine  the  debut  is 
unannounced.  It  comes  in  the  midst  of  work  or  play,  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night ;  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  nocturnal,  occurring  during 
sleep,  the  patient  awaking  in  the  midst  of  a  full-blown  seizure. 

The  initial  symptom,  or  aura,  is  usually  sensory,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  visual.     Exceptions,  however,  occur.     A  sensory 


•Liveing  (op.  cit.,  p.  30)  discusses  Hereditary  Transformations.  The  earliest 
discussion  of  this  subject  was  by  Moreau  de  Tours  (De  TEtiologie  de  TEpilepsie, 
1852). 

^Oppenheim,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  translated  by  Mayer,  1900, 
p.  748. 

'  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  vol.  ii.  p.  837. 
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aura  may  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  a  limb.  The 
once  had  a  patient  who  always  felt  a  numb  or  tingling  sensation  in  hit 
arm.  This  mounted  slowly  upward,  and  as  it  reached  the  ahonlder, 
neck,  and  head,  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  pain  set  in.  The 
analog^'  with  Epilepsy  is  here  striking,  but  an  important  diffezenee  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  aura  of  migraine  is  of  much  longer  duration 
than  that  of  epile]>sy.  It  is  never  instantaneous.  It  may,  and  usually 
does,  endure  for  some  minutes,  even  for  a  half  hour. 

The  patient,  of  course*,  from  past  ex()erience,  knows  the  full  import 
of  this  aura.  He  usually  drops  everything  and  seeks  a  retreat,  and  not 
seldom  he  is  much  disquieted  in  mind.  This  mental  state  during  the 
aura  of  migraine  is  im]K>rtant  to  recognize,  for  it  is  at  this  time  in 
susceptible  patients  that  hysteria  may  show  itself  and  complicate  the 
clinical  picture.     We  shall  ref(»r  to  this  subject  later.* 

The  visual  aura  of  magraine  is  characteristic,  and  has  special  sig- 
nificance for  us  in  these  ])ages.  It  is  usually  a  form  either  of  ambly- 
opia or  amaurosis.  The  visual  field  is  obscured  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
This  is  its  simplest  type.  The  sight  is  confused,  or  partially  obliterated. 
The  outlines  of  objects  seen  are  blurred  and  indistinct;  in  other  words, 
there  is  an  amblyopia.  The  j>atient  is  not  able  to  read,  or  reads  with 
difficulty;  the  same  is  true  of  objects  and  faces,  which  he  can  scarcely 
recognize.  When  a  true  amaurosis  occurs,  whole  sections  of  the  visual 
field  may  be  obscured,  and  tlie  patient  may  even  be  hemianopic  Thus 
there  may  be  scotomata,  in  wliieh  large  areas,  as  it  were,  are  blotted  out. 
There  may  also  Ix^  scintillating  lines,  flashes  of  light  and  color,  blazing 
or  flaming  splotclies,  and  zig-zag  or  whirling  figures,  the  forms  of 
animals,  terrifying  apparitions,  and  other  curious  illusions.  In 
mild  cases  of  ordinary  migraine  these  visual  aune  may  be  but  little 
marked,  but  in  the  type  of  the  disease  known  as  ophthalmic  migraine 
they  form  an  important  element,  and  will  be  described  more  in  detail 
under  their  appropriate  head. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  aura  of  migraine  to  disappear  before 
the  onset  of  the  pain.  This  is  the  almost  uniform  rule.  The  visual 
fiehl  entirely  clears,  so  that  the  ])atient,  if  he  did  not  know  otherwise 
from  bitter  experience,  might  suppose  for  a  few  minutes  that  he  was 
entirely  relieved  of  his  attack.  But  the  respite  is  brief;  in  fact,  in 
some  cases,  the  transition  from  the  stage  of  visual  defect  to  the  stage  of 
pain  is  almost  imperceptil)le. 


•Gilles  de  la  Tourotte  (Traits  de  rHyat^rie,  Paris,  1891)  does  not  mention 
migraine  among  the  exciting  causes  of  hysteria,  an  omission  which  strikes  the  present 
writer  as  rather  remarkable. 
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The  pain  of  migraine  is  a  neuralgiaj  iisuallj  intense,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fifth  nerve.  It  is  commonlj  des<^ril>ed  as  a  hemicrania 
(and  in  fact  tlie  word  migraine  is  a  French  derivative  of  the  Latin 
hemicrania),  but  it  is  not  always  strictly  localized  on  one  side  of  the 
head.  It  may  be  an  intense  frontal  headachej  and  may  even  appear  to 
radiate  over  a  large  part  of  the  cranium.  In  other  cases  it  is  more  dis- 
tinctly  unilateraL  Some  patients  even  descrihe  it  as  limited  to  one 
branch  of  the  trigeminal,  and  the  branch  most  involved  is  the  first  or 
ophthalmic  division. 

This  pain  is  cumulaiive,  as  Liveing  lias  pointed  out.  It  l>egins  as 
a  slight  affection,  but  gradually  increases,  and  in  tlie  course  of  an  hour 
or  two  reaches  its  maximum.  It  is  aggravated  by  motion,  and  by  noise 
and  light.  The  patient  usually  seeks  absolute  rest  and  seclusion*  The 
charack'r  of  the  pain  is  descrilied  as  boring,  or  throbbing:  Du  Bois 
Reymond,  who  was  a  victim  of  migraine^  said  that  in  his  own  case  the 
pain  throbljed  in  unison  with  the  temporal  artery.  The  intensity  varies, 
but  it  is  usually  very  great;  in  some  eases,  however^  the  pain  is  mild 
or  even  aborts  early.  Cases  have  even  been  descril)ed  in  which  it  is 
absent,  or  replaced  by  a  vertigo;  these  alK*rrant  tvpes  will  lie  referred 
to  again.  The  duration  of  the  pain  also  varies  in  different  cases, 
although  it  is  likely  to  be  equal  in  the  same  case.  As  a  rule,  the  pain 
does  not  endure  over  night;  it  is  cured  by  a  night's  sleep.  Cases  in 
which  it  lasts  for  twenty-four  hours  are  rare,  although  instances  are 
reported  in  which  it  j^ersisted  for  even  two  or  three  days.^**  The  termi- 
nation  of  the  pain  is  sometimes  abrupt  or  critical ;  this  is  trne  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  relieved  promptly  by  vomiting  or  by  a  copious  movement 
of  the  Ixjwels.     It  may  be,  and  often  is,  terminated  by  sleep. 

Gastric  disorder  is  very  common  in  migraine;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  three  characteristic  symptoms.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  late  or  terminal 
manifestation.  Early  in  the  attack,  however,  there  is  complete  aversion 
to  food,  the  patient  not  only  feeling  a  physical  disgust  for  it,  but  also 
apprehending  its  effect  upon  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  are  almost 
sure  to  appear  in  time.  That  the  nausea  and. vomiting  are  usually  late 
or  terminal  symptoms,  has  long  been  recognized.^ ^  In  some  cases  they 
have  the  character  of  a  crisis^  and  the  pain  is  often  promptly  relieved 
by  ernes  is.  This  fact  gives  a  hint  for  treatment.  I  have  kno^^Ti  a  severe 
bout  of  migraine  promptly  aborted  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic.*^ 

"Piorry,  Mcmoira,  etc. 

'*  Romberg,  *' A  Manual  of  Nervous  Diseases"  (8yd.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  i.  p.  175). 

"An  old  writer,  Robert  Whytt  (On  Nervous  Disordera.  1765,  p.  305),  fully 
recognized  the  value  of  emetics  in  these  periodical  headachea.  "  When  they  are 
regular  as  to  tlieir  periods,  vomit  a  should  be  given  an  hour  and  a  half  beforehand." 
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The  aune  icsnk  cm  imimjiumm  be  oinmitteil  W  m  mSam  jmrfe^    In  laet, 

tbe  Tomitiiig  of  migrtine  maw  k  ft  ha  to  nl  mode  of  termiiiatioD : 

form  of  rir  imedieglrix  mmtunt.    It  is  nstmc^s  wsf  of 

In  aofiie  aerere  dset,  Imweieiy  die  Tonutuig 

<Miee,  and  it  maj  rerar  daring  aereral  hoon  befon 

eflEectod.    In  aome  eases  the  stage  of  Tomiting  doea  Boi 

mar  be  tot  sligbt  nausea  or  even  none  at  alL    Thia 

especially  of  the  attadu  later  in  life,  when  the  diseai 

hold  on  the  patient.    Bat  there  are  distinct  aberrent  ^rpes^  evot  «a^ 

in  life,  in  vhicli  the  stage  of  gutric  irritation  is  eonspieiMi—  hgr  ila 

abeenoe. 

The  Tomiting  of  migraine  is  often  described  as  a  cemftral  ^ 
especially  by  the  older  writers,  who  ajffected  to  see  in  it  j 
the  pnenmqgutric  nerve    It  is  troe  that  it  ocenrs  widMNit  i 
the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomadi,  jnst  as  the  Tomiting  of  ] 
of  sea-sickness,  or  of  meningitis;   and  in  severe  esses  maj  aftoid 
relief.     It  is  then  attended  with  retching  and  great 
instead  of  relieving,  only  adds  to  the  patent's  aoffmn^" 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rarietiea  of 
not  separable  by  hard  and  fast  lines.  They  merge,  aa  it 
one  another.  Thus  the  distinction  between  ^^  ordinary 
ophtlialuiie  migraine  as  made  by  some  writers  is  an  artificial  om 
fact  ''  oniinaTv"*  migraine  is  really  only  a  form  of  the  disease  in 
tlio  visual  aunv  are  merely  nut  say  omspicuous  as  in  the  ophthahoaie 
variety.  So  »»f  oplitliahiu»i»legic  inigraiiie;  it  is  similar  in  many  waja 
tu  the  orJiiiarv  tv{H?  exi-ept  that  it  ha^^  in  addition  a  motor  diaorder, 
— namely,  a  paralysis  of  i.ne  ^t  other  of  the  ocular  nerves.  In  faetp 
it  might  ix^rhaj»s  U-  justiriaKIe  tv  say  that  there  are  two  main  types  of 
migraine,  a  sensory  and  a  motor  tyjx.-.  In  the  one  (ophthalmic)  a 
sensory  ner\e,  the  optic,  i>  e-jK-cially  involved.  In  the  other  (ophthal- 
moplegic) a  motor  nerve,  the  oculomotor,  or  rarely  the  abduoensy  is 
implicated.  We  must  recall  als<:»  that  there  is  still  another,  bnt  rare^ 
tyix?,  in  which  the  chief  symptoms  are  psycliicah  These  distinetiona 
call  to  mind  the  anaL»gj'  of  migraine  to  epilepsy — an  analogy  which 

some  authors  are  particularly  fond  of  pointing  out. 

« 

OPHTHALMIC  MIGRAINE. 
Originally  the  term  ophthalmic  migraine  was  used  to  bolster  np  a 
theor}'  of  the  causation  of  the  disease.    This  theory  was  that  of  Piorry, 
Avho  held  that  migraine  may  be  caused  by  overstrain  of  the  iris  and  over- 

"Liveinp.  op.  oil.,  p.  136  et  infra. 
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stimulation  of  the  retina.  Here  we  have  a  very  early  statement  of  the 
theory  of  eye-strain,  which  has  since  been  worked  up  to  such  gcSod  pur- 
pose by  some  specialists.^*  The  idea,  in  brief,  was  that  an  irritation  of 
the  iris  and  retina  was  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  hence  the  theory  itself, 
rather  than  the  disease,  should  receive  the  name  "  ophthalmic."  Piorry 
apparently  had  no  knowledge  of  the  motor,  or  ophthalmoplegic,  form  of 
migraine,  and  he  was  merely  interested  in  establishing  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  disease.  For  him  all  migraine,  however,  was  not 
ophtlialmic.  He  recognized  that  it  could  be  caused  by  other  conditions 
than  eye-strain. 

We  speak  of  ophthalmic  migraine  to-day  to  distinguish  that  sensory 
form  in  which  the  visual  aune  are  conspicuous,  as  distinct  from  the 
motor  or  ophthalmoplegic  form  in  which  there  is  paralysis  of  ocular 
muscles.  The  credit  of  first  using  the  term  "  ophthalmic"  for  this 
purely  sensory  form  of  migraine  is  often  given  to  Charcot  (as  are  so 
many  other  things  in  neurology),  but  as  constituting  the  commonest 
form  of  migraine,  this  variety  had  really  been  recognized  for  many 
years  antedating  the  great  French  neurologist.^'  It  is  true,  however, 
that  since  Charcot,  and  probably  in  part  due  to  his  influence,  great 
pains  have  been  taken  by  many  writers  to  describe  minutely  the  visual 
disorders  of  migraine,  until  now  we  can  almost  say  that  these  disorders 
have  been  overdescribed. 

The  visual  symptoms  in  ophthalmic  migraine  may  be  divided  as 
follows:  1.  Amblyopia;  2.  scintillations;  3.  scotoma;  4.  hallucina- 
tions.^® 

By  amblyopia,  as  already  said,  is  meant  a  simple  blurring  of  the 
visual  field.  It  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  these  symptoms,  and  is 
often  seen  in  simple  cases  of  sick  headache.  It  is  not  accompanied  with 
distinct  scotomata,  or  blotting  out  of  definite  areas  of  the  field,  but  it 
is  probably  closely  allied  with  them.     In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  only  a 


"  Piorry's  work  was  his  MC'moire,  etc.  Hia  theory  is  discussed  in  fuH  by  Live- 
ing»  op.  cit.,  p.  254  et  infra.  Piorry  anticipated  many  of  the  specious  arguments  of 
later  extremists,  and,  like  them,  he  quoted  cases  to  prove  his  position.  By  much 
the  same  process  of  logic  it  would  be  possible  to  prove  that  eye-strain  is  responsible 
for  locomotor  ataxia,  or  for  cancer  of  the  womb,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  disease  which 
happens  to  appear  in  a  patient  who  has  a  little  astigmatism. 

"Berbez,  Les  Migraines,  in  Gaz.  Hebdom.,  2  S.  xxxvi.  19.  The  disease  was 
recognized  by  Sazenne  (1748),  Plenk  (1783),  Stole  (1795),  Demours  (1818),  Wol- 
laston  (1824)  ;  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  said  to  have  been  a  victim.  See  also 
MUUer-Syer,  Ueber  Ophthalm.  Migraine,  in  Berl.  Klin.  Woch.,  1887,  xxiv.  p.  787. 

''Galozowski  (Etude  de  la  Migraine  Opthalmique,  in  Arch.  G6n.  de  M^ 
Juin,  1878)  gives  a  slightly  different  classiflcation. 
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minor  rleprf  of  aiiianrrKii.^.  In  tliia  amblyopia  the  patient  aeea  objeet% 
but  flGf.-$i  thcni  imli.'rtinr'tly :  the  outlines  are  oonfnaed,  althoqg^  widi 
care  and  attention  objects  can  lie  made  out,  aa  for  inatanee,  print  or 
small  artif  les.  Tliia  wrmld  hardly  lie  s«^»  if  there  were  distinct  acotoouitn, 
or  hjcalized  blind  areas.  Still,  it  is  difficult  sharply  to  differentiate  a 
merr*  aniblyoitia  from  an*as  of  amaiinnis  or  real  blindneaSb  Patients 
tbcuisolvcrf  are  jkh.f  ol^i^'ncTrr  <;f  tlie-^*  phenomena:  they  know  that 
vision  is  ob^^curcd  for  a  time.*,  and  thr'v  know  the  import  of  the  symptom, 
but  U'vond  that  tlifv  do  nut  attfinpt  to  obi»er\'e  or  descrihe.  An  expert 
Dxaniinati«>n  in  thesi.*  cased  might  possibly  reveal  some  small  spots  of 


Kio.  1.— Sr'f,tuxnH  M-liitillan".      Aftt-r  <'harcot.) 

totiil  blin^liK'ss  sc-iittcnMl  nvi-r  tlic  tirM.  Thit  a-^  the  symptom  is  a  tran- 
sient, nnc,  lijstin^^  onlv  a  tVw  miiintrs,  tln-n*  is  little  chance  to  have  these 
fnses  cxiiiiiiiuMl  with  nwi-.  In  some  cases  this  amblyopia  passes  into  a 
sta^ri*  ot*  scintillation  jn-t  he  fore  it  enJs. 

The  srlnlillalions  of  nii;rraine  are  observed  in  many  cases.  They 
consist  of  waving  or  vihratin^r  lines  of  liirht  (extending  across  or  at  the 
edp's  of  the  visual  field.  Xot  unfrequently  they  are  confined  to  the 
ed^es  of  darkened  areas,  constituting  then  the  ])henomena  known  as 
Hcintillatin^  scotoinata.  These  spectral  illusions  were  fully  and  graphi- 
cally (h'ScrilxMl  by  Liveintr.^'  They  consist  (•£  a  luminous  border  sur- 
rounding the  blind  area.  This  area,  at  iirst  small,  gradually  expands, 
and  as  it  increases  in  size,  the  scintillating  rim  makes  its  appearance 
and  grows  in  intensity.     Tsually  this  rim  is  j>artieolored  (although  not 


"Op.  rit.,  p.  7r»  vi  infra.     Livoinf?  «;ivos  vpry  j^raphic  colortnl  diagrams  of  these 
scintillating  hcoloniata.    Sw  the  plate  at  the  end  of  his  work. 
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always  so)  and  it  is  apt  to  asaume  a  zig-zag  sliape,  which  was  described 
by  Fotliergill  ^®  as  consisting  of  laminoiis  angles  like  those  of  a  forti- 
fication. These  images  have  heen  describe*!  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
different  observers  and  they  evidently  vary  somewhat  in  different 
cases.  They  are  seen  whether  the  eyes  are  open  or  shut,  but 
sometimes  l)etter  in  twilight  or  darkness.  Various  colors  may  be  inter- 
mingled witli  them,  bnt  in  mild  cases  they  are  colorless,  and  not 
arranged  in  such  fixed  patterns  as  the  imagination  of  some  writers 
suggests.  They  may,  in  fact,  he  mere  fleeting  and  dimly  perceived 
vibrating  lines,  appearing  jnst  before  the  obscuring  of  vision  passes 
away.  In  some  cases  the  scintillation  is  centrifugal;  that  is  to  say,  it 
appears  at  the  edge  of  the  shaded  area,  and  tends  to  spread  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  visual  field,  gradually  dying  out  In  other, 
and  rarer  cases,  the  scintillation  is  ccntrijietal,  appearing  at  the  edge 
and  gradually  extending  towards  the  centre,  thus  covering  the  visual 
field.  There  has  been  some  discussion  whether  the  scintillations  are 
binocular  or  monocuhir,  lutt  the  weiglit  of  o[>inion  is  in  favor  of  their 
appearing  in  both  eycis,  a  fact  which  can  be  proved  Ijv  the  patient  closing 
one  eye  at  a  time,  when  in  some  cases  the  scintillations  disapjjear  from 
the  closed  eye ;  also  as  to  whether  they  appear  on  only  one-half  of  each 
field  (liemiopic),  and  if  so,  on  winch  half.  We  shall  return  to  this 
subject  in  discussing  tlie  scotoma. 

Besides  tlie  wavy  and  zig*zag  scintillations,  there  are  other  forms. 
These  have  been  variously  described  as  showers  of  sparks,  colored  hail 
or  rain,  flashes  of  light,  flaming  bodies^  and  spots  of  fire.  These  may 
either  fill  the  whole  field,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  common,  they  appear 
around  the  edges  of  blind  areas  or  scotomata.  In  fact,  where  there  are 
genuine  scotrimataj  these  pyrotechnics  could  not  well  lie  seen  except 
about  the  borders  of  the  l>lind  areas.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  these 
various  illuminations  are  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  optic  fibres; 
whereas  the  scotoma,  or  blind  spot,  is  due  to  a  paralysis  of  optic  fibres. 
The  latter  are  conceivalily  the  more  central  fibres^  the  former  are  the 
fibres  arranged  around  the  others  whose  functions  are  for  the  time 
abolished. 

These  sciutillations  may  l>e  the  only  visual  signs,  except  some  slight 
amldyopia;  hut  in  many  eases  lliey  are  accompaniments  of  scotomata  or 
blind  spots,  to  be  presently  described.  In  some  cases  they  are  not  seen 
in  the  early  years  of  migraine,  but  make  their  appearance  later  in  life. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  a  woman  aged  32  years,  who  had  had  migraine  since 


*  Remarks  on  Sick  Headacbe,  WorkB,  p.  597, 
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childhood,  the  inusca'  volitantcs,  colored  spectra,  flashes  of  light  and 
scintillating  scotoniata,  with  jJiotophobia,  were  only  present  after  the 
thirtieth  year.^® 

By  a  scotoma  is  meant  a  blind  spot  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  this 
spot  is  cansed  by  and  corrcsj)onds  to  an  area  in  the  retina  in  which  the 
function  of  sight  is  alH>lished.  In  migraine  such  scotomata  are  not 
uncommon  as  part  of  the  visual  disorder  present  in  tlio  early  stage; 
in  otlicr  words,  as  i)art  of  tlie  aura.  It  is  from  this  symptom  that 
migraine  is  often  called  "  blind-headache."  These  scotomata  may  be 
variously  placed  and  of  variable  extent.  Thus  they  may  be  central,  or 
near  the  centre,  or,  as  is  not  unusual,  spread  over  a  part  of  one  side  of 
the  field.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  j)rosent  in  lK)tli  eyes.  The  most  important 
is  the  scotoma  scintillans,  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  edge  of  the 
blind  area  is  the  seat  of  zig-zag  or  **  fortification"  lines  of  wavy  and 
particolored  light. 

The  effect  of  these  scotomata  is  to  cause  curious  impairment  of 
vision.  Objects  are  seen  only  in  part.  Thus  ^Mobius  ^^  had  a  patient 
who  said  that  men  walked  about  without  their  heads;  and  Abemethy, 
who  was  a  victim  of  migraine,  said  humorously  that  he  could  see  no 
more  of  his  own  name  than  the  "  knee"  (ne)  and  the  "  thigh"  (thy).*^ 
The  scotoma  lasts  but  a  short  time,  ton  to  twenty  minutes,  rarely  as 
long  as  an  hour;  although  Galezowski  recorded  an  unusual  case  in 
which  it  lasted  for  five  months,  without  objective  findings.  In  fact, 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  during  the  time  of  the  attack  reveals 
nothing. 

This  is  the  uniform  cxporicnco.  These  attacks  are  sometimes  at- 
tended with  intense  photophobia.  In  some  cases,  as  Mobius  points  out, 
the  lids  droop,  but  this  may  bo  due  to  an  instinctive  desire  to  shut  out 
the  light,  lie  also  says  tluit  [)upillary  changes  sometimes  accompany 
attacks  of  ophthalmic  migraine,  but  in  this  ho  is  not  confirmed  by  many 
observers.     They  are  seen,  however,  in  the  o])hthalmoplegic  fonn. 

These  scotoniata  niav  ho  so  extensive  in  some  cases  as  to  include  one- 


"Da  Costa,  **  A  Case  of  Ophthalmic'  Migraine."  in  the  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment. 
Dis.,  1800,  XV.  p.  213. 

"'Miprriiino,  in  Xothnaf^el's  Spec.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  Bd.  xii.  See  also  Dianoux,. 
Scotoma  Scintillant  ou  Amauroso  I'artielle  Temporaire.  Th^se,  1875. 

"This  must  have  been  a  stock  joke  of  Abernethy's.  and  made  to  do  frequent 
duty,  or  else  its  author  has  been  much  misquoted.  Abernethy  perpetrated  this  pun 
in  a  lecture,  published  in  tlie  Lancet,  October  21,  182G,  and  said  the  disorder  of 
vision  in  his  own  case  was  caused  by  an  injury  (a  blow  on  the  nose),  and  he  made 
no  reference  whatever  to  migraine.  The  lecture  has  recently  been  republished  in  the- 
Lancet  (October  22,  1904,  p.  1170). 
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half  of  each  visual  field,  in  which  case  there  is  an  hemianopsia.  This 
has  been  reported  by  not  a  few  observers.^^  AMien  these  scotomata  are 
thus  hemianopic  they  may  appear  either  on  the  side  upon  which  the 
pain  is  present  or  on  the  opposite  side.  When  the  pain  is  strictly  local- 
ized on  one  side,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  hemianopsia.  This  is 
true  also  of  other  sensory  aura?,  such  as  a  numb  feeling  in  a  limb;  it 
is  usually  on  the  same  side  as  the  pain.  Exceptions,  however,  occur, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Liveing,  Galmeil  and  others.  This  subject 
needs  more  careful  study.  The  hemianopsia  may  be  lateral  or  ver- 
tical.23 

Visual  hallucinations  have  been  observed  in  migraine.  But  they 
must  be  rare,  for  they  are  reported  by  only  a  few  observers.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  ^*  has  put  such  cases  on  record.  Thus  a  school-teacher,  aged 
30  years,  saw  a  large,  black  and  hairy  dog  which  disappeared  as  the 
pain  began.  Another  patient  saw  an  image  of  her  dead  sister.  Still 
another  saw  an  image  of  a  near  relative  covered  with  blood,  especially 
if  the  attack  happened  at  her  menstrual  period.  In  a  fourth  case  there 
was  a  scotoma  scintillans,  but  after  some  attacks  the  patient  had  visions 
of  a  trellis  of  silver  covered  with  vines  and  flowers  of  brilliant  hue,  best 
seen  with  the  eyes  open.  Some  of  these  were  associated  with  geometrical 
figures,  pink  or  red.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  in  such  cases, 
whether  there  were  hysterical  symptoms  present,  or  whether  such  com- 
plex visions  might  be  the  result  of  suggestion.  Certainly  they  are  not 
of  the  ordinary  type  of  visual  phenomena  seen  in  migraine,  especially 
when  they  occur  after  the  attack.  The  analogy  of  such  cases  with 
epilepsy  is  also  suggested,  but  of  course  not  proved;  for  visual  hallu- 
cinations have  been  noted  among  the  rare  aura?  of  the  sacred  disease. 
A  curious  form  of  visual  hallucination,  or  more  properly  illusion^  has 
been  noted  in  migraine  by  Gowers.^^  This  might  be  described  as  a 
projection  outward  of  the  scintillation  or  coruscation ;  thus  to  one 
patient  it  appeared  as  though  a  plate  w^hich  sat  before  him  on  a  table 


"MObius,  op.  cit.  Galezowski,  op.  cit.  Da  Costa,  op.  cit.  Dufour,  Sur  la 
vision  nulle  dans  Themiopie,  in  Rev.  M^.  de  la  Suisse  roun.,  1889,  p.  445.  Schmidt's 
Jahrb.,  ccxxvi.  p.  74.  Liveing,  op.  cit.  Airy,  On  a  Distant  Form  of  Transient 
Hemiopia,  in  Philosoph.  Trans,  for  1870,  p.  247.  Harris,  Hemiopia,  etc.,  in 
Brain,  1897,  vol.  xx.  p.  308. 

"Airy  made  use  of  the  word  "  teichopsia"  (from  relxoij  a  wall,  and  oxlfig  vision) 
for  this  symptom,  especially  where  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  "  fortification"  line. 

■*  Neuralgic  Headache,  with  Apparitions  of  Unusual  Character,  in  Am.  Jour, 
of  the  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xciv.  p.  415. 

"Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  vol.  ii.  p.  846. 
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was  aunounded  with  the  colored  apectnim. 
Liveing  mentions  true  hallucinations.** 

A  few  observers  have  reported  cases  of  that  rnvf^  ^ympt^ni  !<n-^T 
'^  hemianopic  hallucinations."  Ilarris  *^  has  collected  a  few 
to  these  cases,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  thej  are  due  to 
lesions  chiefly.  Tuke'®  mentions  them  in  connection  with 
and  epilepsy,  but  Harris  gives  no  instance  that  was  not  due  to 
disease.  The  latter  author  indulges  in  some  speculation  about  Ike 
origin  and  seat  of  such  visual  symptoms,  and  adopts  Hnghling»Ja 
son's  phraseology.  For  instance,  he  holds  that  a  visual  aoim  in  ; 
is  caused  by  an  '^  epileptic  discharge" — a  needless  confnsioD  of  Ike 
two  diseases.  In  hemianopic  hallucinations  the  patient  sees  the  &be 
images  with  one-half  of  the  visual  fields  only." 

In  rare  cases  migraine  is  associated  with  symptoms  of  other  afiee- 
tions.  Among  these  is  aphasin,  Charcot'^  made  the  distinction  he- 
tween  simple  ophthalmic  migraine  in  which  the  symptoms  tie 
scintillans,  transient  hemiopia,  headache,  and  vomiting;  and 
ophthalmique  accompagnecy  in  which  in  addition  there  are  a  movB 
less  permanent  hemianopsia,  difficulty  in  speech,  and  nnmbnesB  of 
side  of  the  face.  He  claimed  that  both  the  prognosis  and  tmatment 
are  different  in  this  latter  and  graver  type.  But  this  distinction  iraa 
not  original  witli  Charcot,  for  it  had  been  made  long  before  him  \rf 
Lcl)ert  ^*  and  others."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  all  of  the  »e- 
jM)rte(l  cases  were  true  instances  of  migraine.  Some  of  them  appear  to 
liavi*  Ihm'u  due  to  cerebral  disturbance,  probably  vascular  or  toxic,  in 
which  there  was  not  only  aphasia  hut  also  transient  hemiplegia  and 
h(»niianiesthesia,  with  mental  confusion;  an<l  the  suspicion  is  aroused 
that  these  attacks  in  some  cases  may  have  be(^n  obscure  symptoms  of 
Hright's  disease,  or  even  of  hysteria.     Fere  '*'*  also  draws  attention  to 


■•Zacher  (Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  xxix.  p.  004)  mentions  a  case  in  which  hallucina- 
tions of  sight  were  followed  by  epileptic  attacks,  but  the  case  was  evidently  om 
of  epilepsy  with  a  visual  aura,  not  mijiraine. 

"lleniianopia,  in  Brain,  20,  1S07,  pp.  3 IS,  3<i0,  301. 

"Diet.  Psych.  Med.,  vol.  i.  p.  5()8. 

•  Liveinp.  op.  cit.,  who  described  the  hemiopia  of  migraine  very  fully,  apparently 
makes  no  mention  of  hemianopic  hallucinations,  except  the  fortification  apeetm 
already  alluded  to  in  the  text. 

"I^Qons  de  Mardi.  1887,  p.  27. 

"Traits  Prat,  des  Mai.  Canc^reuses,  Paris,  1851. 

"  Liveing  discusses  the  subject  at  length  in  his  classical  work. 

••Sur  la  Migraine  Ophthalmique,  in  Rev.  de  Med.,  1883,  iii.  p.  194. 
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the  fact  that  these  cases  may  mean  a  grave  prognosis.  He  reports  a 
case  in  a  patient,  53  years  old,  in  whom  the  speech  defects  became  more 
frequent.  There  were  finally  permanent  aphasia,  right  hemiplegia  of 
the  face  and  arm,  local  convulsions  becoming  general,  and  death.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  attribute  all  these  grave  cerebral 
symptoms  to  migraine,  simply  because  they  occurred  in  a  migrainous 
patient.  Meige  ^*  also  reports  a  case,  in  which  there  appears  to  have 
been  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 

Some  authors  have  also  spoken  of  migraine  as  an  early  symptom  of 
general  paresis.  It  is  doubtful  what  the  exact  relationship  is,  even  if 
there  be  any  relationship  other  than  a  coincidence.^*  Blocq  thinks  that 
the  relation  is  anatomical.  He  reports  three  cases,  all  with  neurotic 
heredity.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  a  patient  with  migraine 
should  not  also  develop  general  paresis,  but  a  distinct  pathological  rela- 
tionship seems  not  to  have  been  made  out.  Mickle  says  that  precedent 
migraine  often  disappears  at  the  development  of  general  paresis ;  and 
Chase  ^®  observes  that  severe  headache  is  sometimes  seen  as  an  early 
symptom  of  paresis,  but  he  does  not  call  such  headache  migraine.  There 
is  possibly  some  confusion  of  identity  in  some  of  the  reported  cases. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  locomotor  ataxia,  of  which  migraine  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  prodromal  affection.^^  This  is  certainly  not 
observed  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  tabes,  and  the  association  is 
probably  accidental. 

That  some  of  the  bizarre  symptoms  noted  above  are  due  to  hysteria, 
there  can  not  be  much  doubt.  Among  these  are  speech-defects,  hemi- 
anesthesia, hemiplegia,  convulsions,  and  other  hysterical  stigmata.  This 
truth  has  been  fully  recognized  by  some  authors,  but  strangely  over- 
looked by  others.  In  fact,  we  have  in  migraine  an  exciting  cause  of 
hysteria.  This  simple  fact  is  readily  understood  in  view  of  the  alarm- 
ing nature  of  the  migrainous  symptoms,  such  as  the  vivid  scintillations 
and  blind  spots,  followed  by  a  period  of  distressing  headache  and  vom- 
iting. More  or  less  mental  or  emotional  disturbance  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  first  stage  of  migraine.  The  patient  is  usually,  at  least,  depressed, 
and  sometimes  alarmed.  He  knows  full  well  the  import  of  the  visual 
aura,  and  understands  that  he  is  fated  to  a  painful  bout,  which  will 


■•  Rev.  Neurologique,  No.  18,  1904. 

"  Parinaud,  Migraine  Ophthalmique  au  debut  de  la  Paralysie  G^n^rale,  in 
Arch,  de  Neurolog.,  1883,  v.  p.  57.  Blocq,  Migraine  Ophthalmique  et  Paralysie 
G^n^rale,  in  Arch,  de  Neurolog.,  xviii.  p.  321. 

"General  Paresis,  1902,  p.  146. 

"  Raullet,  Etude  de  la  Migraine  Ophthalmique,  Thdse  de  Paris,  1883. 
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knock  liini  out  for  a  day  or  two,  and  ontail  much  physical  Buffering.  It 
is  Hniail  cause  for  won<Icr,  therefore,  that  in  sonic  neurotic  patients  the 
symptoms  of  liysteria  shonhl  complicate  the  case.  The  writer  has  known 
such  cases,  and  has  1hm»ii  h*d  to  supi)ose  tliat  they  are  more  common  in 
chihlren  and  youn^  imtsous.  I>ahinski  '***  n»p<»rts  such  a  case  in  a  girl 
six  years  oM.  She  ha<I  sueli  hysterical  synij)toiii8  as  hemiana'Sthesia, 
dy8chromatoj)sia,  coiitra<*tion  of  the  visual  fields,  and  globus;  these 
were  ass<K*iated  with,  or  (wcited  hy,  the  niiirraine,  especially  the  scotoma 
scintillans  and  tli<'  violent  heniicrania.  To  show  how  susceptible  such 
patients  may  1h»  to  su*rgestion,  it  was  only  needful  to  make  pressure  on 
the  sixth  <lorsal  vert<»hra  (in  this  case,  a  hyst(»rogenous  point)  to  cause 
tlie  apiK»arance  of  a  scotoma.  In  some  cases  in  which  so-called  epileptic 
equivalents  have  l)een  r(»j>orted,  the  convulsions  were  probably  hysteri- 
cal.^® Jn  castas  in  which  the  scotoma  is  n^iK>rted  as  unduly  prolonged 
(as  in  Galezowski's  cas<»,  n»ferred  to  on  a  preceding  page)  it  is  likely 
that  the  symptom  is  due  to  the  great  neurosis. 

Keferenee  has  already  l^een  niad(»  to  the*  forced  resemblance  between 
migraine  an<l  epilrpsy,  Both  diseases  an*  exj)losive,  both  are  preceded 
by  an  aura,  and  both  occur  in  neurotic  ])atients,  but  lx?yond  these  few 
jmints  the  resemblance*  (»eases,  or  at  least  is  not  nuirked.*®  An  important 
question  arises,  however,  as  to  the  ])ossil)ility  of  the  transition  from 
migraine  to  ei)ilepsy.  This  claim  is  made*  by  some  authors,  but  the 
present  writer  has  n(»ver  seen  or  heard  of  an  auth(»ntic  case,  and  does  not 
believe  in  the  doctrine.  Tlie  cases  repnrtc^d  an*  probably  instances  of 
hysterical  convulsions,  or  tliev  an-  case-;  in  wlii<'h  niiirraine  and  epilepsy 
C(X*xist  in  the  same  ])aticiit  -wliidi  i>  liv  n«>  means  a  j)nK»f  that  the  one 
disease  cans(*s  or  nierp's  into  the  <»tli(n'.^^ 

Pathology. — It  is  ])n»]ier  lien*  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  claim 
that  migraine  is  caused  by  ri/r-slrain.     As  already  said  (page  703),  this 


*"  l)t»  la  Migraim*  OplitlialinitiiU'  llystt'-riqiu'.  in  Arch.  (1«»  Xfiirolop.,  Xovomber, 
1890.  p.  3(K"».  In  this  p:i|)rr  Kabinski  rrpnrts  sovcral  i-asr-;  of  liv^toria  cuuf^  by 
iiiijriiiino.  Ainoiij;  thr  hv>trrir;il  >ti;,'niata  wno  iniiti>iii,  hi'iiiiana'sthosia,  antcsthesia 
of  tho  ]>ahitt'.  iiHUHH'iihn-  (li]»lt)j»i:i.  and  «M»nirartinn  <•!  tht'  visual  liolds.  He  even 
chiinuHl  that  attacks  had  Immmi  riin'<l  with  hypn<»t i^m.  Thomas  (Mij^raino  Oph- 
thalniiipic  As>(hm«V  dc  Nature  Hyr^t«'Tiquc  rhcz  IVnfant.  in  Ucv.  Mod.  do  la  Suisse, 
xii.  j>.  SOO)  reports  the  i-asf  of  a  hoy  \vhos«»  nii«;rainous  attacks  woro  acconipanied 
with  ]»arcsis  of  the  rij;ht  ^ide  and  dithculty  in  spee<h.  lastinj:  an  hour,  with  other 
stijjnmta  of  hysteria.  Sit»  also  Kink.  l)e>  Kapports  de  la  Mijzraine  Ophthalmique 
avec  niysterie.  Paris,  IS!)]. 

"  Menjrazzini.  I*ev.  S|M»r.  di  Freniatria,  abstracted  in  Cent.  f.  Xervcnheil.,  xvii. 
p.  UVl. 

**  Mobius.  I'elHT  ^li^rrane.  in  Cent,  f,  Xeurolo;;.,  viii.  p.  244. 

"  ISpiller,  The  nohition  of  Mij^raine  to  Kpilopsy,  in  Am.  .lourn.  Mod.  Sci.,  1900. 
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theory  was  advanced  by  Piorry  many  years  ago,  but  it  fell  into  obscurity 
until  revived  recently  by  a  few  extremists.  Martin  has  reported  no 
fewer  tlian  352  cases  in  which  he  thought  he  was  able  to  detect  a  low 
degree  of  astigmatism  as  the  cause  of  migraine,"*^  but  he  probably  mis- 
took a  post  hoc  for  a  propter  hocy  a  conceivable  error  in  a  hasty  observer 
in  view  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  astigmatism.  Gould,*^  who  has  writ- 
ten voluminously  on  the  subject,  makes  the  sweeping  claim  that  the  near 
use  of  astigmatic  eyes  is  always  required  to  produce  migraine,  but  his 
conclusions  are  widely  rejected.  Paul  Bert*^  held  that  scintillating 
scotoma,  generally  attributed  to  fatigue  of  the  retina,  is  in  reality  due 
to  fatigue  of  the  nervous  centres ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  real  scientific 
warrant  for  such  dogmatic  statements. 

Attempts  to  describe  the  pathology  of  migraine  have  been  equally 
speculative  and  futile.  Dufour^^  held  that  the  disease,  or  rather  the 
scotoma,  was  due  to  "  vasomotor  ana?mia"  of  the  occipital  region  of  the 
brain.  Ball  ^®  supposed  it  was  due  to  a  "  local  asphyxia."  Latham  ^^ 
believed  that  the  visual  disturbance  was  due  to  "  excitation  of  the 
sympathetic,''  and  so  on.  Recently  the  tendency  has  been  to  suppose 
migraine  to  be  due  to  an  infection;  but  this  theory  is  merely  an  evi- 
dence of  the  present  trend  towards  a  humoral  pathology,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  to  rest  upon  solid  facts. 

German  writers,  as  Eulenberg,*®  have  been  fond  of  insisting  on  the 
distinction  between  the  "  angiospastic''  and  "  angioparalytic"  types  of 
migraine.     The  distinction  is  based  on  the  supposed  condition  of  the 

**Ann.  d'Oc,  xcix.  pp.  24  and  205. 

^Journ.  Am.  Med.  Asso.,  Jan.  1904. 

••Comp.  Rend,  des  Stances  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.,  1882,  p.  571.  The  very  extrava- 
gance of  the  claims  of  some  of  these  writers  tends  to  cause  distrust  of  their  opinions. 

**Sur  la  Vision  Mille  dans  THemiopie,  in  Rev.  M6d.  de  la  Suisse,  1889,  p.  445. 

*•  Quoted  by  Raullet,  Etude  de  la  Migraine  Ophthalmique,  Th^se  de  Paris, 
1883. 

"On  Nervous  or  Sick  Headache,  1873. 

*Op.  cit.  Quaglino  (Annali  del  Ottamologia.  1871,  p.  7,  cited  by  Raullet)  held 
that  ophthalmic  migraine  was  due  to  "  spasm  of  the  arteries  of  the  retina."  It  is 
extraordinary  how  completely  the  advocates  of  these  vasomotor  theories  ignored 
the  question  of  a  possible  cause  for  the  alleged  action  of  the  vasomotors.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  vasomotor  spasm  without  something  to  cause  it.  These  theories 
grew  out  of  the  aolidist  school  of  pathologists,  who  explained  every  disease  by  a 
change  in  the  tissues,  and  complacently  ignored  the  necessity  for  finding  causes  for 
such  alleged  changes. 

Among  other  works  on  ophthalmic  migraine  are  the  following:  Robiolis,  Con- 
tribution a  TEtude  de  la  Migraine,  etc.,  Th&se  de  Montpellier,  1884.  Baralt,  Con- 
tribution a  TEtude  du  Scotome  Scintillant,  etc,  Thdse  de  Paris,  1880.  Dianoux, 
Du  Scotome  Scintillant,  Thtee  de  Paris,  1875.  See  also  Brewster,  Philosophical 
Magazine,  1865,  p.  503. 
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rzMimotoT  supply.  In  one  form  the  face  U  pale,  the  eye  lioUoWy  the 
pupil  dilated,  and  the  aneries  ten^e.  Eulenberg  even  claimed  to  have 
found  the  temfjerature  of  the  external  ear  reduced  four-tenths  of  a 
degree^!  In  the  othcrr  form  the  reverse  of  all  these  cooditioiis  is  aeen, 
and  t}ie  temfierature  of  the  ear  rise;^  two-tenths  of  a  d^ree.  These  fine 
phviiiolo^'eal  j^tudie;)  have  never  thrown  the  slightest  light  on  the  nature 
of  rni^aine,  for  the  qiie7>tion  still  remains,  Wliat  causes  the  Tssomotor 
chan^^;  i 

S>me  pathologi:*ts  rc-ach  iinpiiteiit  dtnclusions  about  migraine^  asy 
for  inHtance,  OpiKmheiin,  who,  at  the*  auto]isy  of  an  old  migrainous 
patient,  found  crfntral  srjftening  from  einlM>lism  as  the  cause  of  death, 
and  who  thought  vai^jmotor  disturhance  had  caused  the  old  migraine 
and  likewise  the  recent  eml>olus.    Surely  this  is  a  far-fetched  oondnsion. 

OPHTHALMOPLEGIC  MIGRAINE. 

This  form  of  migraine  is  characterized,  as  its  name  implies,  by  a 
paraly.-iri  of  some  r.f  the  ocular  muscles.  This  pnralvsis  is  usoallj  a 
ftc^jiifrl  or  rc'HuIt  of  the  migrainous  attack,  and  is,  of  coursCi  like  that 
attack,  jK'rio<lical.  The  muscles  involved  are,  as  a  rule,  those  supplied 
by  the  third  nerve;,  hut  a  few  cases  have  l»een  observed  in  which  the 
jiara lysis  has  occurred  in  the  fourth  or  the  sixth  nerve. 

Th(?  term  ^*  oiiht]]alinr»i»logic  migraine"  was  suggested  by  Charcot** 
in  I'^OO,  hut  Charcot  was  not  the  first  to  record  an  instance  of  this 
int(TCHting  discrasf*.  M«il>iiis  "''*  is  usually  credited  with  this  distinction 
Cin  \^^\)y  hut  cv<*u  licforc  that  date  Adams/'*  in  1ST7,  had  reported 
a  cji-^c  of  jiaralysis  of  tlic  l<ft  thinl  nerve  with  rouiarkablc  intermission, 
relapse,  and  reeovery,  whieh  may  liave  Ikhmi  an  instance  of  ophthalmo- 
jilegic  migraine.  Saunhy,'-  in  18^2^  had  reported  a  clear  case  of 
nii^n-aine  with  paralysis  of  the  tliird  nerve,  and  the  distinction  of  prior- 
ity seeniH  iuduhitahly  to  l)elong  to  him.  After  1S84  reports  of  cases 
\H*r\\\\\i\  rpiite  numerous;  and  merely  to  n»])eat  the  titles  of  the  papers 
would  now  h<?  a  task  (juite  irksome  and  ])ro]on^ed.''^^ 


'"  Sur  nil  ciiH  i\v  Mi<rniiii('  OphthiiliiKijih'^iqiic,  in  C'Iini(|ii08  des  Maladies  du 
SyHt.  NiTv..  1H!)2,  i>.  70. 

•"Nriirol.  Mritra;:.,  iv.  Dent.  Zoii.  f.  NcTvenhoilk.,  I5d.  xvii.  299. 

••Ophthiilniir  lloHp.  Hop.,  Drc,  1877. 

"  I^mrri.   1HH12.  Srpt.  12,  p.  .345. 

"Tin*  fonowiii^  iin»  tho  principal  early  reportH  besides  those  already  named: 
Snrll.  Ijincrl.  ISKfi,  vol.  ii.  p.  939.  Clark,  ibid.  IJeevor,  ibid.  Thompson,  Char. 
Ann..  IHH;-),  p.  r»<;7.  Manz.  \\vt\.  klin.  Wo<'h.,  1885.  Nr.  40.  Parinaud,  Soe.  d*Oph. 
FrnnraiHi',  .lanv.  29,  lH!>r»;  also  Srhinidt's  Jahrb.,  Bd.  ccvii.  p.  245.  Suckling,  Brain, 
1HK7.  -Inly,  p.  241.  Senator,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xiii.  p.  252.  See  Charcot's 
piip«T.  op.  cit.,  for  u  brief  discussion  of  the  history,  with  references  to  early  cases. 
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In  ophthalmoplegic  migraine  \vc  have  that  motor  type  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  in  distinction  from  the 
sensory  or  oplithalmie  type,  wliich  has  just  heeu  descril)ed.  This  dis- 
tinction seems  warranted  by  the  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Charcot  and 
others,  that  tlie  ophthalmic  aura,  such  as  the  scintillating  scotoma,  is 
often  absent  in  this  motor  form,  whereas  the  paralysis  of  some  of  the 
ocnlar  niusele&  is  pronoimeod  and  cliaracteristic. 

Ophthalmoplegic  migraine  generally  pursues  about  the  following 
course:  The  attack  is  usually  divided  into  two  periods.  First,  the 
period  of  pain.    Second,  the  period  of  paralysis. 


Fio.  2.— Paralj-isii  of  the  right  thanl  nerve,  to  illasimte  ophthalmoplegic  mlgrmlne,  although  in  Ihia 
t'uae  tbt'  disease  wtui  hmin  eyphllb. 

The  period  of  pain  tegins  brusquely,  iind  the  pain  itself  is  localized 
upon  one  side.  This  localization  is  more  marked  than  in  ordinary 
migraine.  The  pain  is  often  centred  aliout  the  eye, — i.e.,  in  the  oph- 
thalmic division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  visual  aura,  such  as  scotoma 
scintillans,  hemianopsia,  etc.,  is  usually  absent.^^  Although  the  pain 
begins  suddenly,  it  does  not  reach  its  maximum  at  onee,  hut  gradu- 
ally increases  in  severity ;    and  although  it  is  usually  localized,  it  may 


"CharcKjt.,  op.   cit.     Suckling,  op.   cit,      KoUarits,  Deut,   Zeit.   f,   Nerveiiheilk», 
1904,  Bd,  X3tvi.  H.  1,  2. 
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in  HoiiK'  cases  cxicnd  vvvn  to  the  iX'ciput.  But  it  almost  invariably 
nMiiuiiis  ujHiii  one  si<le.  This  pain  may  Ixjcome  most  severe.  Its  dura- 
tion varies  in  diffenmt  cases;  in  some  it  is  short,  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours;  in  others  lon<r,  <»xten<lin^  over  some  days.  As  in  ordinary 
nii^rain<*  the  l)out  of  ])ain  is  usually  terminated  by  vomiting.  This 
vomitin*:  may  Ik*  in  the  nature  of  a  crisis;  it  api)ears  to  bring  relief, 
and  this  relief  is  prompt,  ev(»n  suihh'u.  In  other  words,  the  termination 
of  th(;  painful  jM'riod  is  as  abrupt  as  its  In^^inning. 

As  the  pain  and  vomiting  disa])])ear  tin*  second  period,  or  period  of 
jmrah/slsj  asserts  itself,  'i'his  paralysis  has  certain  characteristics,  which 
are  (piite  common  in  the  majority  of  case>,  although  exceptions  to  the 
ruh»  (K'<'ur,  as  will  Ik*  noted.  The  ])iilsy  is  an  ophthalmoplegia,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cas(*s  it  is  confined  to  the  thinl  ners'e.  The  paraly- 
sis (»f  the  third  n<»rv(*  is  usually  total  and  complete.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  total  in  the  sense  that  all  the  branches  of  the  nerve  are  involved,  and 
it  is  comj)lete  in  the  sense  that  tlu*  muscles  arc  not  merely  weakened  but 
absolutely  paralyzed.  Ih^nce  we  have  pres(*nto<l  the  classical  picture 
of  a  third-nerv(»  palsy,  such  as  occurs  from  an  organic  lesion.  The 
upper  eyelid  dnH)ps,  the  eyeball  is  rolled  outwanls,  and  the  pupil  is 
dilated.  Moreover,  the  pu]>il  is  ipiite  immobile;  it  does  not  react  to 
light,  uor  u])on  c(»nverg(*nc(»  or  accommo<lation.  Thus  there  is  an 
ophthalmoplciria -both  r.vferna  and  interna. 

The  iluration  of  these*  two  stages  varies,  jis  we  have  said,  in  different 
cases.  Th(*  jKM'iod  of  j^nju  is  usually  shorter  than  the  period  of  paraly- 
sis. This  ]>aralysis,  indiH»d,  may  hist  for  a  comparatively  long  time. 
In  Schilling's  case'"'*  it  enduriMl  for  from  four  to  six  weeks;  in  Pari- 
naud's  case  for  fn>m  two  to  tliree  mouths.  T>ut  in  many  cases  the 
paralvsis  dis:ippi*ars  in  a  few  da  vs.*''' 

Charcot  claim<Ml  that  tin*  p;iraly<:is  is  always  confined  to  one  eye; 
it  never  shit'ts  from  oni'  eye  to  the  otlier,  and  in  a  given  case  it  always 
ai»pears  in  the  same  eye  in  succeeding  at  lacks.  It  may  be  in  the  left 
eye  or  in  the  right  evi*.  but  always  in  the  .^ame  eye  in  tlu*  same  patient. 
Ibit  this  rule  has  been  found  by  otluM*  observers  not  to  be  constant.  Thus 
IVmicheri  ■"'  observtul  a  case  in  a  woman  aged  «5 1  years  in  which  the 
j>alsy  api>eareil  lirst  ou  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  side;  and 
Karplus  "^  had  a  case  in  a  woman  aged  '•i^  years  in  which  there  was 

'"*  Miinoh.  mod.  Wivh..  100:».  No.  is.  p.  ''\\,  Soo  aNo  Williraml  and  Saenger, 
Hio  N«niroloj:io  ilos  .\ii;:>'s.  I.  *J  Ab..  j>.  '»7.>. 

**  Man.',  op.  on.:     ru^rthon.  Klin.  MonatsMat.  f.  AuJ^»nlloilk..   Sk^pt.   1S93. 
*' \jA  C\\iui\\w  Ophihalui..  IS0'.>.  IS. 
»*Jahr.  f.  IVych.,  \ii.  p.  ir^S. 
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a  left-sided  oculo-motor  paralysis  following  migraine,  which  reappeared 
on  the  right  side.     These  cases,  however,  appear  to  be  quite  exceptional. 

Some  cases  of  this  recurrent  palsy  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  observe 
a  distinct  periodicity,  but  this  is  not  true  of  all.  Kollarits's  patient  had 
attacks  three  or  four  times  a  year.  In  Suckling's  case  they  occurred 
every  two  weeks;  in  one  of  Karplus's  patients  every  year.  In  women 
the  attacks  have  occasionally  been  seen  to  coincide  with  the  menses. 
On  the  other  hand  the  occurrence  has  sometimes  been  most  irregular 
and  at  very  long  intervals.  In  one  case  ^^  the  onset  was  in  the  patient's 
thirteenth  year,  and  the  attack  was  very  brief  (only  one  day)  ;  then 
after  an  interval  of  ten  years  the  disease  recurred,  and  later  became 
periodical  at  short  intervals — two  or  three  attacks  monthly.  Charcot 
called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the  access  of 
ophthalmoplegic  migraine,  even  the  shortest,  is  usually  longer  than  the 
access  in  ordinary  migraine;  and  he  thought  it  was  the  rule  that  in 
cases  in  which  the  attacks  were  short  the  intervals  between  the  attacks 
were  also  short.  When  the  attack  does  not  exceed  four  or  six  days,  the 
seizures  may  occur  as  often  as  once  a  month,  as  in  Senator's  case. 

The  onset  of  migraine  in  these  cases  is  often  at  a  very  early  age ; 
in  fact,  the  majority  of  them  seem  to  date  their  origin  from  childhood 
or  even  from  infancy.  Thus  in  one  case®^  the  first  attack  happened 
when  the  patient  was  only  a  year  old ;  the  second  attack  occurred  at 
seven,  and  thereafter  the  attacks  recurred  every  nine  or  ten  months.  In 
Suckling's  case  the  attacks  had  occurred  also  since  infancy;  and  de 
Schweinitz^^  has  reported  a  case  which  began  in  an  infant  one  year 
and  a  half  old,  and  which,  after  repeated  attacks,  left  a  permanent 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Not  a  few  of  the  cases  began  before  or  at 
the  age  of  puberty;  thus  cases  are  recorded  which  had  their  onset  at 
5^,  7,  8,  11,  13,  and  14  years. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  there  is  often  a  change  of  type  in  these 
cases.  Thus  in  the  early  years  the  disease  presents  the  type  of  an 
ordinary  or  ophthalmic  migraine,  and  this  changes  later  to  the  ophthal- 
moplegic type.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  form  is  a  genuine 
migraine,  and  not  a  different  disease,  as  some  observers  have  claimed. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  avoid  the  inference  that  some  few  excep- 
tional cases  of  recurrent  palsy  of  the  third  nerve  are  not  cases  of  true 


••  Darkschewitsch,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xlix.  8.  457. 

^'Ormerod  and  Holmes  Spicer,  A  Case  of  Recurrent  Paralysis  of  the  Third 
Nerve,  with  Migraine,  in  Lancet,  Dec.  21,  1895,  p.  1580. 

•*  Recurrent  Oculomotor  Palsy,  with  a  Case,  in  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum., 
1895,  p.  341. 
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migraine,  a  fuel  which  will  l^e  discussed  under  the  head  of  diagnosifl. 
In  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  this  change  of  type  the  correlated 
facts  are  t<x>  ohvious  to  admit  of  a  douht  that  the  two  types  are  really 
the  expression  of  one  and  the  same  morhid  entity.  Chabbert**  reports 
the  case  of  two  sisters  who  had  ophthalniic  migraine  with  scotoma  scin- 
tillans,  hemianopsia,  etc.  In  one  «»f  thc^e  cases  at  52  years  the  attacks 
became  complicate<l  with  riglit-side<l  oculomotor  palsy.  Joachim**  had 
a  patient  who  had  onlinary  migraine  from  the  eleventh  year;  at  twenty 
years  of  age  she  suddenly  develojK^d  oculomotor  palsy  with  diplopia,  etc., 
after  a  rather  slight  attack.  Somewhat  similar  cases  have  been  reported 
by  Stezeininski,**'^  •Bouchaud,*'*^  Stock,**'''  Senator,®^  and  Laperaonne.** 
In  Bouchaud's  case  the  f)culomotor  palsy  developed  in  a  woman  aged 
sixty  years  who  earlier  in  life  had  had  migraine.  Charcot  ••  records  a 
case  in  which  ordinary  migraine  had  existe<l  in  early  life  and  had  ceased 
in  the  patient's  twenty-third  year;  hut  in  her  thirtieth  year  she  began 
with  attacks  of  recurring  oculomotor  palsy.  It  is  impossible,  as  Char- 
cot says,  not  to  sc»e  some  relationship  U'tween  these  two  types,  even 
widely  separated  as  they  were  in  time. 

It  has  Ix'cn  observed  in  some  cases  that  after  repeated  attacks  of 
ophthalmoplegic  migraine  the  i)aralysis  tends  to  l)ecome  more  and  more 
persistent  and  even  in  time  to  become  pcrfnaneni.  This  is  true  espe- 
cially (»f  those  cases  in  which  the  period  of  paralysis  is  prolonged  and 
occurs  at  jirolonged  intervals.  In  such  cases  the  intervals  between  the 
attacks  are  not  always  entirely  free  from  the  a])pearance  of  some  paresis; 
and  even  the  pain  nuiy  jxTsist  in  slidit  (k'iiT(H\  Senator,  noting  these 
facts,  said  that  the  (li>eas('  \va>  not  so  iiiiK'li  periodical  as  it  was  "con- 
tinuous with  j»erio(Iic{i]  cxncerhations."  The  suggestion  of  an  organic 
lesion,  such  as  an  intlanmiati<»n  of  ihc  nerve-trunk,  is  likely  to  occur  to 
the  ol)server  of  these  cases;  and  in  fact  some  such  organic  lesion  may 
l>e  the  cause  of  the  ]>ernianent  j)alsy.  In  Scliilling's  case  there  was  some 
interparoxysmal  ])aresis:  as  also  in  Ballet's  case.'*^  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Kari)lus '^  a  jK^rnument  ptosis  was  left;    an  interesting  instance  of 


•"Le  Prof,'n's  M«mI.,  1805,  No.  l.!,  p.  241. 

«I)eiit.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  lid.  xliv.  p.  185. 

•*Kec.  d'Oplithalmol.,  SeplHiibcr,  181»7. 

"  Pn-sKo  Mrd.,  Avril  i>8.  1897. 

^  Cit<'d  by  J*iiderslcin,  loc.  cit. 

"  I^>c.  cit. 

••Prof,'n*-8  M(''d..  1003,  No.  10,  p.  161. 

•Op.  cit. 

'•Dc  la  Mif^raine  OphthalmoploKiM"*"*  Th^se  de  Paris,  1896. 

"  Jahr.  f.  Psych.,  vol.  xii.  p.  158. 
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only  one  branch  of  the  third  nerve  being  permanently  injured.  In  de 
Schweinitz's  case  in  a  child  a  divergent  squint  remained  in  the  intervals, 
but  the  ptosis  appeared  and  disappeared  with  each  succeeding  attack 
until  the  twenty-eighth  year,  when  the  ptosis  too  became  permanent.  In 
Ormerod  and  Spicer's  case  some  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  had  never 
recovered.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  permanent  palsy 
in  a  disease  which  is  usually  called  "  functional,"  it  is  necessary  for  the 
present  to  hold  in  abeyance  any  theory  which  does  not  include  the 
possibility  of  an  organic  lesion.  It  is  likely  indeed  that  this  permanent 
injury  to  the  motor  nerves  is  the  result  of  some  irritant,  such  as  a  toxin, 
acting  as  the  essential  cause  of  migraine. 

The  paralysis  in  ophthalmoplegic  migraine  is  not  always  limited  to 
the  third  ner\'e,  and  in  a  few  rare  cases  the  third  nerve  has  escaped 
entirely,  while  the  fourth  or  the  sixth  verve  has  been  implicated.  Leiz- 
enberger'^^  reported  the  case  of  a  man  aged  29  years  who  had 
migrainous  attacks  every  eight  days  followed  by  isolated  paralysis  of 
the  trochlear  nerve.  Ordinarily  when  the  fourth  nerve  is  involved,  it 
is  in  association  with  the  third  nerve,  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Cou- 
touzis,'^  in  which  there  was  conjoint  palsy  of  the  oculomotor  and 
trochlear  nerves  with  violent  headache.  The  attacks  were  distinctly 
migrainous,  with  pain  in  the  parietal  region,  vomiting  and  salivation 
for  forty-eight  hours,  followed  by  the  loss  of  power  in  the  two  nerves. 
There  was  no  scotoma  or  hemianopsia.  The  paralysis  lasted  for  twelve 
days,  but  longer  in  the  superior  rectus  muscle. 

Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  has  been  observed  in  a  small  number 
of  cases.  Charcot  has  made  such  a  case  the  subject  of  a  detailed  report.''^ 
The  patient,  aged  41  years,  had  or,dinary  migraine  beginning  at  the 
age  of  16,  which  ceased  at  32  years,  to  \ye  followed  at  38  years  by  a 
violent  attack  of  left-sided  neuralgia  without  nausea  or  vomiting,  and 
lasting  for  four  hours.  Diplopia  resulted,  and  was  due  to  an  isolated 
paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve,  lasting  for  five  days.  After  an  interval 
of  two  years  a  similar  attack,  but  on  the  right  side,  occurred,  and  was 
followed  by  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve;  six  months  later  oc- 
curred still  another  attack,  but  on  the  left  side,  followed  by  paralysis 
again  of  the  sixth  nerve.  Charcot  was  obliged  to  conclude  from  this 
case  that  the  attacks  are  not  always  unilateral ;  the  fact  was  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  although  paralyzed  in  opposite 
eyes,  were  paralyzed  each  on  the  same  side  in  each  attack.    This  palsy  in 

*' Abstracted  in  Neur.  Cent.,  xvii.,  2,  p.  73. 

"  Journ.  de  MC*d.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  Avril  25,  1897. 

'•  Rev.  Neurolog.,  6,  8. 
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ClbM^HV  i»iM!  WftN  long  miiitiniiod,  but  not  in  nil  hrmachcm  _ 

ilm  UtYuUff  itnlimhnv.  and  iiii|N9rior  rectus  werts  most,  or  Un^^  imlM. 
VmUifnUttu  '"^  n^HtrUul  ii  (*UHe  in  which  thero  was  a  paraljvie  of  tl«  k& 
uMiuuiim  imrvi^  find  a  woiikncwH  of  the  left  superior  reetuB 
i9'|iJiil  i/iifiilM  ttn<l  no  |mr(fMi»4  of  the  levator  pnlpcbiii?;  mhawiiag  mgk 
Umt  iUts  VHrioijM  hrunchrH  of  the  third  nerve  are  tiot  alwaA^  eq^Hr  it 
UulU  I)n  Hi'hwi'inliy,  ^"  iiIho  put  on  record  u  case  of  reeurreot  ptt%  ef 
till)  iiUltii)i'nH  ni*rvi'y  whi(*h  U^giin  when  the  pationt  was  only  one  n«r 
old,  find  ri?rnrri*d  one  year  later,  and  again  in  five  jears.  The  attadk 
WftM  ijMhftred  in  with  fever,  nauMMi,  vomiting  und  headache,  and  rec^rrr; 
iifti?r  eaeli  aitaek  wan  eoniplt^le. 

A  vury  rare  mm*.  waH  that  re|M)rted  by  Rd^solimo/^  in  which  a  remr^ 
riMit  imralyMiM  of  the  nvvvidh  nerve  was  always  [ireceded  hy  a  nii^ralnoiii 
flttai'k.  The  paral^Hin  waa  in  the  8Ui)crior  aa  well  ass  the  inferior  d»- 
trihiition  of  the  nerve?;  ho  it  was  evidently  puriphcraL  There  was  no 
involvement  of  oenlar  mumdeH.  Uossolimo  referred  lo  a  ajiwl^y  «■• 
re|H)rtiM|  hy  ||atH(!hek.^'* 

It  JH  a  remarkahh)  fa<'t  that  hut  few  autliors  make  mention  of  \ 
tlieHia  of  the  fiflk  ucrvv  in  Uu^se  eases  of  ophthalmoplegic 
The,  infrrfncu!  Ih  that  Hueh  ana^HthcHia  seldom  occurs.  When  ym 
Mider  the  faet  (hat  (he  nerve-Htorm  vents  a  large  part  of  its  fmy  on 
finii  niTve,  eatiHiiig  (he  in(<>iiH(^  headaehe,  and  that  the  cause, 
it  in,  in  Miifli<dnnt  to  paralyzt?  motor  nerves,  it  seems  rather 
thiit  (he  Hi'iiHory  nerv(?  Ih  not  also  paralyzed.  Knapp  ^*  has  reported  a 
c/iHc  in  a  man  a^cd  I  1  y<'ars  in  which  tlicrc  was  a  distinct  anesthesia  in 
(h*;  fii>t  and  n-rond  divisions  of  lh(^  fifth  nerv(^  The  attack  was  of  long 
(hiralion^  and  ihr  sensory  ('on<litio]i  was  what  is  known  as  ansesthesia 
dolorosa;  that  is,  th<T('  wa.s  a  partial  loss  of  sensation,  the  face  feeling 
as  tJion^h  it  were  ('ovcn'd  willi  IcalluT,  and  <>l)j('(*ts  were  felt  as  through 
this  Huhstanci' ;  associated  with  pain  on  j)ressure  or  even  on  sliriit 
touch.  Ilayncs*"*  also  lias  reported  a  ease  in  which  tlie  eye  felt  BOre, 
an<l  there  was  jinastliesia  of  the  snj)ra-orl)ital  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
ae(!om|)anied  with  or  followed  hy  j)tosis.^^ 


"Doiit.  Zi'it.  f.  NVrvwihcilk.,  xv.,  5  ii.  (>,  p.  418. 

'•  rinlada.   J'olyclini*-,  vi.  'Mh 

"Neur.  (Vntl)l.,  11)01,  S.  744. 

^*  1894,  Klin,  von  Nothnajj:«'l.    See  also  Knapp's  paper,  cited  below. 

'•Boston  Med.  and  Surj,'.  ,Joiir.,  Septenil>er  27,  1804,  p.  308.  Knapp  gives  a 
bibliography  including?  many  of  the  reported  cases  of  recurrent  oculomotor  paUy 
up  to  that  date. 

""Recurrent  Ptosis,  in  X.  Y.  Med.  .Tourn.,  1897,  No.  7. 

■*  See  the  case,  reported  by  the  present  writer,  of  unilateral  complete  and  total 
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Some  authors  speak  of  recurrent  oculo-motor  palsy  without  pain,  and 
eases  have  been  reported,  but  they  are  probably  not  migrainous.®^  In 
fact  there  is  not  a  little  chance  of  confusing  cases  of  organic  paralysis 
of  the  third  nerve  with  cases  of  migraine.  This  subject  will  be  referred 
to  more  at  lengtli  presently. 

Troemner  ^^  has  reported  a  rare  case,  namely,  ophthalmoplegia  in- 
tema  following  severe  attacks  of  migraine.  There  was  no  palsy  of  the 
extraocular  muscles.  The  right  pupil  was  widely  dilated  and  immobile 
to  light.®^ 

Diagnosis. — Paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  is  not  an  uncommon 
result  of  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  among  the  most  common  of  which 
are  brain-tumors  and  brain-syphilis.  Both  these  lesions  are  productive 
of  pain,  and  in  both  of  them  the  palsy  of  the  third  nerve  may  be 
paroxysmal,  although  this  is  less  likely  to  be  so  with  tumors  than  with 
syphilis.  The  latter  afiFection  is  indeed  very  apt  to  cause  oculomotor 
palsy.  It  was  a  favorite  saying  with  Ricord  that  syphilis  puts  its  sign 
manual  on  the  third  nerve.  Thus  an  error  in  diagnosis  might  easily 
be  made  in  cases  which  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  migrainous. 

In  order  to  establish  the  differential  diagnosis  the  history  and  course 
of  the  case  must  be  considered.  In  cases  of  brain-tumor  the  symptoms 
are  not  usually  limited  to  the  third  nerve ;  there  are  other  evidences  of 
intracranial  disease,  such  as  choked  disk,  possibly  convulsions,  and  other 
and  more  widespread  paralyses.®^  Moreover  the  symptoms  do  not  inter- 
mit so  markedly  as  in  migraine;    the  course  is  steadily  progressive.®® 

ophthalmoplegia,  with  antesthesia  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  optic  atrophy,  in  a  woman 
with  syphilis.     (Univ.  Med.  Mag.,  October,  1899.) 

It  is  weU  also  to  be  on  guard  against  a  mere  hysterical  anesthesia  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  present  writer  has  reported  (Phila.  Med.  Journ.,  March 
30,  1901)  a  case  of  Bell's  palsy  in  which  the  whole  side  of  the  face  and  head  was  the 
seat  of  an  hysterical  anaesthesia.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  such  cases  that  the  anaesthesia 
is  not  confined  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  fifth  ner>'e,  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
hysterical  anaesthesia  everywhere  not  to  be  located  within  the  exact  distribution  of 
any  particular  nerve. 

••  Schmidt-Rimpler^  Handbuches  von  Nothnagel,  Bd.  xxi. 

"Cent.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  October,  1899. 

**  The  following  papers  on  the  general  subject  of  ophthalmoplegic  migraine  have 
not  been  obtainable:  Marina,  Ueber  Multiple  Augenniuskelliihmung,  Wien,  1896; 
Chiarini,  La  Emicrania  Optalmoplegica,  Rif.  Med.,  1895,  xi.  169;  Graef,  Mauth 
Vortrag.  xiii.  398. 

•*Richter  (Arch.  f.  Psych.,  1887.  Bd.  ix.  p.  259)  records  a  case  of  recurrent 
palsy  of  the  third  nerve  caused  by  a  fibrochondroma  of  the  dura  involving  the  nerve. 
There  were  epileptic  attacks,  and  the  case  differed  otherwise  from  the  syndrome  of 
ophthalmoplegic  migraine.    See  also  Karplus  (Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1895,  No.  50). 

••  For  a  case  of  brain-tumor  causing  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  see  a  report  by 
the  present  writer   (A  Case  of  Tumor  of  the  Mid-Brain  and  Left  Optic  Thalamus^ 
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In  the  ca«e  of  brain-syphilis  tfie  ^liffieulty  of  making  a  diagnoeis  may  b© 
greater,  and  in  fact  some  of  the  reported  cases  of  recurrent  cMnilo-motor 
paby  have  probably  Ijoen  of  ayphilitic  urigin,  Tbo  history  of  many 
preceding  attacks,  always  the  same,  would  lie  in  favor  of  migrainey  as 
would  also  the  transitory  nature  of  the  attack  in  most  cases.  Opti 
neurit iH  may  or  may  not  1m*  present  in  brain-sypbilis;  it  is  never 
in  opb  thai  mop  Icgic  migraine.  In  ease  tlie  bit^tory  is  obscure  great  care^ 
i^hould  \h}  exercised  in  mukiiig  this  diagnosis.** 

The  nuclear  ophthalmoplegia,  described  by  Ilutcliinsonj  is  an  insidi- 
ous and  progresHJvo  disease  in  wbieli  as  a  rule  one  nucleus,  and  there- 
fore one  nerve  branch,  after  anotber  is  involved,  and  in  which  there  is 
not  a  tendency  to  periodical  recurrence  and  recovery*  Moreorer  the 
affection  is  usually  bilateral,  and  not  accompanied  with  pain^  although 
in  the  ease  reported  In"  the  present  writer  pain  was  a  symptom. 

A  biHtory  of  sypliilis  can  be  elicited  in  soine  of  these  cases  of  ophthal- 
moplegic migraine/*  but  that  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  that  this  affec- 
tion is  syphilitic.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  such  history 
recorded. 

A  basilar  pachy meningitis  has  l>eeo  known  to  cause  a  one-sided 
oculomotor  palsy  with  symptoms  resembling  migraine,^®  The  same  has 
lieen  observeu  in  a  case*  of  tiiliereiilar  meningitis  by  Weiss,^**  in  whose 
case  there  was  tul>erculosis  of  both  lungs,  and  a  recurrent  palsy,  the  last 
time  permanent,  of  the  left  third  nerve.  Wads  worth  ^*  records  a  caaa<i 
associated  with  otorrhea,  but  the  association  was  probably  a  mere  coin- 


ja  the  Med.  News,  January  30,  1802,  p.  120).  In  this  case  there  was  a 
parulysiN, — i.e.,  the  third  nerve  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  and  the  arm  and  leg  on  the 
opposite  side  were  involved.  This  erosi^ed  paralysis,  due  to  a  legion  in  the  mesen- 
ce|>balon»  has  l>pen  ciiiled  by  the  Frt?nch  the  .\vndroaie  of  Weber.  It  is  aigaifi- 
cant  of  an  organic  leBion,  although  it  may  be  closely  aiinulatecl  by  hysteria. 

•*  The  preHetit  writer  has  reeorded  three  eases  of  ophthalmoplegia  of  varioua 
kinds,  all  of  or^'anie  t>rj|rin.  The  first  was  a  ease  of  totiii  iiud  ruiTiplete  unilateral 
ophthalmoplegia  finternti  ami  <^\terna )  eaiiBeil  by  a  syphilitic  net^plft.^ui  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  just  behind  the  oibit.  (Annals  of  Ophthiihiiology,  January,  1898.)  The 
aeeond  was  a  ta^e  of  nu<  lear  ophtbahnoplegia  in  a  woman,  elosely  following  the  type 
described  by  Hutchinson.  In  tbis  ease  tbe  palsy  was  not  unilateral,  neither  was  it  J 
total  j  that  is  to  say,  not  al!  the  orbital  nniseles  were  involved.  |  Philada.  Med. 
Journ.»  June  3,  1899 J  The  third  ease  was  one  of  unilateral  ophthalmoplegia,  tola;! 
and  complete,  associated  with  ameethesia  in  the  fifth  nerve  and  atrophy  of  the  optie 
nerve— probably  eansed  by  syphilis*     (University  Jletl,  Mag,,  Otober.  1899.) 

•■  Mengazzini,  tnted  by  Mubius»  records  u  syphilitic  ease.     Bee  also  LenflTer,  Berl. 
klin.  Woch.,  Itmil,  No.  30.  p.  657. 

■Ttubler  (Dis.  Inaug..  Dresden,  181*7 ).    See  a  1  ho  Ziehen   (Neurol.  Centblt,,  1809v] 
xviii.  4,  p.  173).    Also  de  t5ehweinitz*a  case   (Philada,  Polyclinic,  vL  39). 

•-Wien.  med  Woch..  1885,  17. 

•*  Trans.  Am.  Ophlhal.  Soc.,  1887.  iv.  460. 
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cidence.  Tlie  periodicity  of  some  of  these  cases  lias  naturally  suggested 
malaria  as  a  cauae,^^  but  the  relationship  is  not  clear;  although  the 
present  wTiter  has  seen  a  case  of  transient  paralysis  of  some  of  the 
ocular  muscles  in  a  well-inarkeJ  case  of  malarial  poisoning  in  his  service 
at  the  Methodist  Hospital.  Remak  ^^  has  recorded  a  case  of  ocular 
palsy  in  a  case  of  juvenile  muscular  atrophy,  but  it  has  no  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  migraine,  Thompson  ^*  had  a  case  associated  with  con- 
vulsions and  dementia  in  a  child  aged  5  years,  and  one  of  Joachim*3 
cases  was  in  a  backward  child  who  also  had  epileptifonn  convulsions.^'* 

In  a  few  cases  of  recurrent  oculo-motor  palsy  there  has  been  noted 
a  nasal  catarrli.  This  was  seen  in  Knapj>'s  case ;  also  in  a  ease  recorded 
by  Ahlstrora./^*^^  The  latter  ol>server  thought  the  catarrli  was  the  cause 
of  the  palsy,  which  he  believed  was  **  reflex/'  But  the  query  arises 
whether  the  catarrh  may  not  be  an  effect  of  the  involvement  of  the  fifth 
nerve  supply  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  symptom  has 
not  been  recorded  in  many  cases,  Mobins  **'  and  Bernhardt  ®^  suggested 
an  *'  autoinfection"  as  the  cause,  or  it  may  be  "  rheumatic/'  These 
ideas  are  merely  speculative. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Karplus  in  which  the  attacks  occurred  as  a 
rule  every  two  or  three  months,  no  seizures  occurred  during  pregnancy. 
This  exemption  is  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  ej)ilepsy  in  n*>t  a  few 
cases. 

Some  ohser\Trs  have  seen  a  relationship  between  tabes  dorsal  is  and 
migraine;  a  relationship  which  is  suggested  esiwcially  by  recurrent 
palsy  of  the  third  uer\^e  in  locomotor  ataxia*  Thus  Oppenheim  ^*  in 
85  cases  of  talies  found  12  cases  with  attacks  of  nugraine,  only  two  of 
which,  however,  were  of  the  ophthalmoplegic  type.  lie  claimed  that 
migraine  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  l3eginning  taljes.  But  it  seems  of 
doubtful  propriety  to  call  the  recurriug  palsies  of  the  third  nerv^e  in 
tabes  instances  of  migraine.  Tliey  are  due  to  the  patholugieal  process 
underlying  the  tabes,  and  the  history  and  clinical  course  are  not  the 
same  as  in  migraine*  It  is  desirable,  moreover,  to  avoid  mistakes, 
such  as  overlooking  the  onset  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  calling  a  tabetic 
third-nerve  palsy  a  symptom  merely  of  migraine.     The  same  may  be 

•"KlJalsclikin,  Npurolo^.  Centblt,,  ISPT,  xvi.^  5. 
•"Neiirolog.  Centblt.,  1884. 
**ChBr.  Ann..   1HH5,  p.  CT* 
•^Jahrh,  b.  Kiriiierht-ilk.,  Bd.  xxviii.  p.    101. 
•'"OpbthaL  Rev.,  xv.  lOL 
•"  Berl.   klin.  Woch.,   1884,  38. 
•-  Ibid.,  ISm,  33, 
-Ibid,,    1884,  38. 
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■    '    hill         \Mri         I  ■^?MI.     IM.     %  IV. 

'■    lliii'U-  nii'l    Wnyr,   S.   V.   Mr.l.   Ki-r-.,   iSsT.  4lS. 

'"    I'lJij'.   irii-'l.    Wfirli.,    Ihs;},    Nd.    JO. 

""Am.  .J'.iiiri.  Oh  111.,  \h7i\.  p.  Zd'A. 

"'*i',i\\f  <l«'  I.I  '\t>\m'U.o,  Hy>»ti«ri<*.  <'|iai».  ix.  Tin*  suhjrot  is  discussed  at  preat 
Ii'ii;Hli  liy  'loiiirtti-.  who  !-«-miis  1.<»  he.  sc('|iti('iil  about  a  liy^ttTii'ul  j»araly-iis  of  the 
inli'tior  iiiu-'-h's  (jt  lln-  cyt'. 

'"Arlirh-  on   II  v  ii'ii;i  in  Drn-uin's  Tc'xt-IJook  nf  NVrvous  Diseases,  hv  American 
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served  in  hysteria.  But  the  visual  aura  in  migraine,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  very  transient,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  visual  disorders  of 
hysteria. 

As  Tourette  has  pointed  out  in  great  detail,  following  especially 
BoreV^®  the  muscles  of  the  eye  in  hysteria  are  not  so  much  th(j  seat  of 
paralysis  as  of  spasm.  In  fact  it  may  be  a  question  whether  there  is 
a  true  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  and  whether  the  reported 
cases  have  not  really  been  instances  of  blepharospasm  and  of  spastic 
strabismus.  In  that  curious  affection  known  as  monocular  diplopia,  in 
which  the  hysterical  patient  sees  double  with  one  eye,  the  cause  is  prob- 
ably a  spasm  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  causing  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  crystalline  lens.*^^  So  in  the  pseudo-paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve,  studied  especially  by  French  observers,  the  affection  is  in  re- 
ality a  contracture  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  causing  an  apparent  droop- 
ing of  the  upper  lid.  Blepharospasm,  or  contracture  of  the  orbicularis, 
is  indeed  the  commonest  hysterical  affection  of  the  eye-muscles.  Iso- 
lated paralysis  of  any  of  the  orbital  muscles,  and  especially  of  the  intra- 
ocular muscles,  as  of  the  iris  or  ciliary  muscle,  of  hysterical  origin,  is 
probably  never  seen,  although  apparent  cases  have  been  reported ;  but 
the  strabismus  is  probably  always  due  not  to  a  paralysis  but  to  a  spasm 
of  one  or  other  of  the  ocular  muscles.  This  seems  to  be  the  conclusion 
of  Tourette,  who  has  traversed  this  subject  with  great  care,  and  to  whose 
work  the  reader  is  referred  for  details. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  is  seen  that  the  distinction  between 
the  ophthalmoi)legia  of  migraine  and  the  blepharospasm  and  spastic 
strabismus  of  hysteria  is  not  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  in  the  hands 
of  a  careful  observer. 

PSYCHICAL  MIGRAINE. 

Mental  disorders  of  various  kinds  have  been  reported  by  many 
observers  of  migraine.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  length  by  Live- 
ing,^^®  who  gave  many  instances  which  he  had  culled  from  the  literature. 

Authors,  p.  112.  In  that  article  the  hysterical  affections  of  the  eye  are  discussed  in 
more  detail  than  there  is  room  for  in  the  present  paper.  See  Wecker  et  Landolt 
(Traits  Comp.  d'Ophthalmologie,  article  on  Amblyopic  Hysterique)  for  references 
to  a  number  of  cases  of  hysterical  hemianopsia. 

'••  Affections  Hysteriques  des  Muscles  Oculaires,  Ann.  d'Ocul.,  Novembre,  De- 
rembre,  1887. 

»*»  Tourette,  op.  cit.     Also  Parinaud,  quoted  by  Tourette. 

^••Op.  cit.,  p.  107.  Liveing  was  a  most  diffuse  writer  and  a  great  compiler,  and 
some  of  his  quotations  are  perhaps  wide  of  the  mark;  but  his  passages  on  the 
psychical  disorders  of  migraine  form  an  interesting  contribution  to  this  subject, 
and  more  complete  than  any  other  work  of  which  the  present  writer  has  knowledge. 
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If«  diri^J  H^e^  di^/rcer^  into  two  rn>ape,  tbe  inl 

l^}^n  iZi  'U^?^ri)A:.e  i.5^  o-srij  «vri:ja*.'n:*  said  t!ui  his 
vitL  *^Jtj^'  i;.f'»'L^rv'f."f:  '^f  i'ifr&T^  aL«i  •iir.c::]"^-  in  finding  voHbi  Odwn 
}iMYt',  'i^rvrif/.-'i  'r'/fif -^-ior.  '»£  iriVrlle^:  ar.-i  :ii2j>ainsent  of  memoffx.  Ei 
SI  yAt^.W,  I'/--:  of  '-'^r*-/i'vj-:.^-^-  La-  i *-»-:.  •-xj^rienoed.  Some  of 
i^ff^-ft'ioj:".  'ff  r.'.ir.'i  ar«'  '^'f*'::.]'^:.:*-':  v.:':.  ;&  H.-:;?AiiMn  of  nnmbneaB  in  the 
i'.x^rtru.'i^l*'*,  fa«-.  ;i:.'i  ***i.vr^*:.  iir.-:  ••.;-.:,  a:,  affc-*?!!*.*!!  of  the  qwedi,  vliidi 
will  l/r  n-U-rrt-'l  ^o  a^rai;:.  S '!:>.-  ;<-r!:.;i:.**i::  iinftairment  of  mmd  lias 
Us^'ji  otf-^'r.'-'l  irj  i.'ii:!Tdi:i-  ]i-  i'a*i»-:.%  v.Lv  Lave  suffered  with  aereie 
and  oft  ff/^-atw]  a'Ta^-k-.  Kia*i-*rat»;  'i^-cripii'tn?  Lave  Iwen  indnlged  in 
Ly  w/j/i^r  of  »h<-^r  fia:i«:ii?-,  a-  •li'.-  "M  i:*aii.  Prferred  to  by  LiTein^  who 
feai'i  tLat.  a-  tL^-  vituhI  ]'hf'7i<'r:ir'!:a  {•u-'^m!  «.:7.  Lis  memory  usually  failed 
Mi  niij';L  tLat  for  a  Mrrjf  L'.-  '.var  iiieritally  inr^paeitatedy  and  whatever 
ha  Ti-aA  or  'li'l  'lnriiifr  tLat  iktI'mI  Ir-ft  ii«»  impression:  he  experienced  a 
Hiufntlsir  'li-^/pLrr  of  i-l^ration;  r-in-niii-'taijcf-i?  aii«l  events  of  long  before 
w^rnr  Lroii^rLt  \iiioV.  to  liim  ar  if  ar-tnally  j»n--if'iit :  his  conscionsneaB 
MpfMfanr'I  to  Uf  r]oi]Llf*l.  aii'l  tLfr  jia-t  ari«l  j»rf^*nt  were  confused. 

Kifiotion;il  ^Ji.-onK-r-  uro  not  iinr-oiinijori  during  the  first  stage  of 
iinirni'nn-.  T\i*-  -tut**  of  mind  in  «omo  pati^-nts  is  one  of  fright  or  great 
tlnwl.  T\ny  kno-.v  v/Lat  i«  in  ?-rorf-  f«»r  tLom  and  fear  it;  bu^  the 
afipHrLffiihion  or  df-moralization  .m-cmiis  in  irome  cases  out  of  proportion 
to  tlio  r:aiJH<'.  TLiH  La.s  Utfm  acknowledged  bv  migrainous  patients  them- 
M'.lvi'H.^"'*  T\n'  vi-nal  jiiira,  witL  it-  uirly  scinti Hating  scotoma,  is  par- 
tirridnrly  di:-:tiirLin;r,  and  (\m\u-  iiuiKrvc:^  -*i]iu-  in«lividuals;  so  much  so 
ind<-od  tliiit  tL^-y  jjvoid  -jMjikin;:  «>r  cvm  iliinkini:  of  it  during  the  inter- 
v{il%  a-  in  i\  <'iir<'.  ndV-rn-il  to  l.y  Airy.  TLis  vairiio  and  unaccountable 
f<tar  !-iipf»lic--.  jinothiT  anjilnoy  with  rpil(|»<y,  in  whicL,  as  is  well  known, 
n  wtnwr  of  tr-rror  is  oftc'ii  cxpi-rirnfCMl  dnrin«r  the  Lriof  aura. 

Ah  wc-  Lave  sjiid  In-fon*,  this  mental  >tate  of  the  migrainous  patient 
iH  well  adjipted  to  exeite  liyst(;rical  symj)toms,  and  it  is  ratlier  remarka- 
l)le  tLiit  inore  has  not.  Ix-en  written  on  this  to|)ir'.  Possildy  some  of  the 
ami'^tLesias,  tinglings,  and  speech  defeets  are  truly  hysterical,  but  there 
Ih  a  dearth  of  ejis<*s  in  which  the  ^nljject  rif  hysterical  stigmata  Las  been 
|Mit  to  tLe  test.  TLe  seven-  suiTering  of  the  i)ationt,  following  so  SOOn 
on  tlu-  auni,  may  mask  such  symj)toms,  and  docs  not  invite  to  a  close 
exiimination  for  tliem. 

Mental  depH'SHion,  not  only  during  tlic  aura,  hut  even  between  the 


**  An  I'lirly  writer  who  rvcnfinm»(\  this  inordinate  «lroad  was  Dwight,  who  gave 
A  Huod  dfiicription.     (Mod*     '  '        -^itory,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ifl,  New  York,  1800.) 
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^^aroxysms,  is  present  in  some  patients.     It  may  be  explained  by  the 
preat  suffering  and  the  frequent  incapacity  which  results  from  the 
^^ttack. 

^^  In  endeavoring  to  explain  the  mental  symptoms  in  migraine  two 
^jpoints  of  view  present  themselves.  First,  the  psychical  disorder  may 
^be  due  to  the  dread  of  the  approaching  suffering  and  to  the  suffering 
itself.  Great  pain,  frequently  repeated,  is  demoralizing  to  the  human 
SOuL  The  ancients  said  that  physical  pain  was  the  greatest  evil  that 
man  could  endure.  Second,  the  mental  symptoms  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  nerve  storm.  This  seems  to  be  true  from 
the  fact  that  strong-minded  men  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  control  the 
emotional  depression,  the  fear  and  anxiety,  which  sometimes  precede 
the  onset  of  the  pain.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  true  psychosis  attend- 
ant upon  the  attack  of  migraine.^  ^^ 

Disorders  of  speech  have  also  been  noted  by  not  a  few  observers  aa 
occurring  in  migraine.  Liveing  ^^^  has  collected  much  curious  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  Oppenheim  ^^^  says  that  he  has  observed  aphasia, 
combined  with  agraphia.  Word-deafness  has  been  observed  in  only  a 
few  cases.  The  disturbance  lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  headache,  which  is  always  upon  the  left  half 
of  the  head.  This  fact,  of  course,  suggests  that  the  speech  defects 
are  due  to  a  temporary  affection  of  the  speech  centres  in  the  left  cere- 
brum. What  this  affection  is  must  be  as  yet  a  mere  matter  of  conjec- 
ture; but  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  is  some  material  affec- 
tion, something  acting  to  disturb  possibly  the  blood  supply  or  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  brain  cells  of  the  speech  centres  in  the  cortex.  Liveing, 
although  he  wrote  before  much  was  definitely  kno^vn  about  the  speech 
centres,  saw  the  possible  significance  of  these  speech  disorders,  and  col- 
lected a  number  of  cases  which  tended  to  show  that  the  migraine  in  these 
instances  was  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  brain.  He  noted  that  migraine  is 
often  a  one-sided  affection,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him  to  investi- 
gate whether  the  left  side  was  most  often  affected  in  these  cases.  Thus 
he  foimd  that  in  Lebert's  own  case  the  speech  disorder  was  accompanied 
with  a  numbness  in  the  tongue  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  In  sev- 
eral other  cases  the  phenomena  were  similar ;  there  was  speech  disorder, 
with  numbness  on  the  right  side,  as  in  the  hand  and  arm,  neck  and  face. 

"•Oppenheim,  Dis.  Xerv.  Syst.,  p.  751.  The  subject  has  been  recognized  also 
by  Griesinger  and  Krafft-Ebing.  The  psychosis  according  to  these  observers  is  one 
of  excitement,  confusion,  or  stupor. 

^Op.  cit.,  p.  93.  Localizing  data  are  still  wanting  in  migraine.  See  ante, 
p.  10. 

«"0p.  cit.,  p.  751. 
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In  Abercronibie's  case  the  nuTiilmess  (aura)  extended  upwards  from  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  was  f<)ll«)wed  hy  impairment  of  speech. 
Some  of  these  oases  were  very  striking,  and  seem  to  be  more  than  mere 
coincidences.  Of  15  cases  thus  analyzxMl  hy  Liveing,  in  7  the  numbness 
w^as  on  the  riyht  side ;  in  4  it  was  hihiteral,  while  in  the  remaining  cases 
the  report  was  dcfc^ctive.  But  in  no  single  instance  was  the  left  side 
of  the  body  alone  affrrtrd.  The  inference  seems  clear  that  the 
speech  defects  in  migraine  are  often  caused  by  a  left-sided  lesion  in 
the  brain. 

In  some  cases  re}>orted  as  migraine  with  aphasia  it  is  possible  that 
Bright's  disease  may  have  k'on  a  factor,  for  this  affection  may  cause 
temporary  aphasia  with  headache.  The  writer  has  seen  a  well-marked 
exam])le,  sinuilating  tumor  of  the  brain,  in  his  service  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital. 

But  if  we  are  to  follow  out  the  analog;^'  of  migraine  with  epilepsy, 
we  should  seek  for  a  true  psychical  migraine,  not  in  the  mere  presence 
of  psychical  symj)tonis,  but  in  the  snhstliudon  of  such  symptoms  for 
the  classical  migrainous  attack.  Are  there  such  cases  of  pure  psychical 
migraine?  The*  answer  seems  from  a  few  recorded  cases  to  be  in  the 
affirmative.  Sir  George  Airv^*'*^  ol^served  in  his  own  i^rson  the  usual 
attiu'k  complicated  with  transient  imj)airnient  of  speech  and  memory 
without  either  headache  or  nund)ness.  Parry  ^^^  advanced  the  theory 
of  a  compensation  l)etween  the  different  plienoinena  of  the  seizure;  if 
the  disord(ir  of  sight  proved  al)orfiv(\  the  higher  cerebral  faculties  were 
more  likely  to  be  inv<)lv(Ml.  Tissnt,  (pitted  l)y  Liveing,  related  a  case  in 
which  attacks  of  ]ial)itiiiil  migrniiie  were  u\  length  eomj)letely  replaced 
by  fits  of  disordered  i(]e;iti(>n—  a  true  siibstirntional  attack,  or  pure  psy- 
(•hical  migraine.  \V(?  are  indebtcMl  to  Liveing  for  more  information 
on  this  obscure  siil>ject  tlian  is  sii|)]>li(Ml  \\y  most  later  writers. 

Among  other  mentnl  ehanges  is  i1m»  state  known  as  double-conscious- 
ness.'^"* Vertigo  is  also  sonic^rinies  experiencH'd.  These  symptoms  indi- 
cate how  j)rofoun(lly  the  mental  or  e<M*el)ral  functions  niny  be  affected 
in  migraine.^'*'* 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  migraine  is  entirely  symptomatic 
and  expectant.  There  is  no  si)eeiiie  for  the  disease.  In  (^ir  ignorance 
of  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  our  treatment  can  he  nothing  more 

'"  Phil<»s()i)lii(fnl  Mapnzinc,  July.  ISOf). 

"•  Pjitholo;^^'  and  Thorapcuticw.  vol.  i.  p.  357,  (pioted  hy  Liveing. 

"*(Jowt'rs,  l)i«*.  Xorv.  Syst.,  vol.  ii.  p.  842. 

"•See  also  Bounal  for  a  case  with  epileptoid  syniptoma,  Kev.  Mens,  de  M6d.  et 
rhir..  187S,  ii.  270;  riray.  The  Correlation  and  Interconvertihility  of  Mi^rraine  and 
Epilepsy,  Pathologist.  ISHl,  i.  4. 
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than  empirical;  and  this  fact  is  proved,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  by  the 
large  number  of  remedies  that  are  recommended  and  even  lauded  in 
excess.  From  quack  nostrums  to  spectacles  the  list  is  a  dreary  one,  and 
will  not  be  repeated  here. 

We  may,  however,  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  approved  rem- 
edies. From  the  writer's  personal  experience  in  his  own  case  it  has 
seemed  that  an  abortive  treatment  is  always  worth  a  trial.  This  treat- 
ment consists  in  prompt  action  on  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  A  saline 
laxative,  such  as  Rochelle  or  Epsom  salts,  taken  at  the  first  appearance 
of  the  visual  aura,  will  sometimes  cut  short  an  attack.  If  free  purgation 
is  obtained  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  attack  may  be  aborted  or  its  severity 
diminished.  The  same  is  tnie  of  an  emetic,  especially  'if  the  attack 
comes  on  soon  after  the  patient  has  taken  a  hearty  meal.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  have  known  a  full  dose  of  ipecac  promptly  to  abort  the 
attack.  As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  emi)tied  the  hemicrania  diminishes 
and  soon  ends.  Although  the  remedy  is  not  pleasant,  it  is  pleasanter 
than  a  long  period  of  sick  headache  with  the  inevitable  emesis  that 
comes  anyhow  at  the  termination  of  the  attack.  It  is  but  proper  to  say, 
however,  that  in  some  of  the  more  severe  cases  these  remedies  addressed 
to  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  not  bring  entire  relief. 

The  symptomatic  treatment  is  usually  addressed  to  the  relief  of 
pain ;  and  here  the  extensive  list  of  anodyne  drugs  comes  into  play.  A 
popular  migraine  powder  at  present  is  composed  of  citrate  of  caffeine, 
inonobromide  of  camphor,  and  acetanilid.  The  various  coal-tar  products 
are  often  appealed  to,  but  seldom  do  more  than  assuage  the  pain.  They 
are  not  curative,  and  they  are  therefore  often  disappointing.  Among 
them  are  antipyrinc,  antikamnia,  and  phenacetine. 

Cannabis  indica  was  long  regarded  with  favor  in  migraine,  and 
it  is  extolled  by  Sinkler^^^  in  his  excellent  discussion  of  treatment. 
Of  recent  years,  however,  we  hear  little  of  it.  Remedies  which  are 
supposed  to  control  the  vasomotors,  such  as  ergot,  have  also  been  com- 
mended, but  on  purely  theoretical  grounds.  The  victim  of  migraine 
who  puts  his  trust  in  them  will  suffer  for  his  faith.  Nitrite  of  amyl  is 
•said  to  give  relief  in  the  early  stage.  The  bromides  have  been  used 
extensively,  not  without  temporary  relief.^^®  So,  too,  of  chloral,  and 
croton  chloral.    Opiates,  and  especially  the  hypodermic  use  of  morphia, 

'"  Article,  Migraine,  in  Pepper's  Syst.  of  Med.,  vol.  v.  p.  413.  Also,  by  the  same 
author,  in  Hare's  Syst.  of  Pract.  Therapeutics,  vol.  iii.  p.  875. 

"■Tourette  et  Blocq  (Prog.  MM.,  xv.  476),  in  a  ca»e  of  ophthalmic  migraine 
with  transitory  aphasia,  obtained  good  results  with  bromides,  which  they  used  in 
doses  as  high  as  5  grammes  a  day. 
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vill  deadcMi  the  paiin,  Imt  the  practice  of  giving  morphia  in  this  way  to 
patients  wlio  have  frequent  attacks,  is  most  objectionable.  The  risk  of 
forming  the  habit  is  not  small.  I^iOcal  applications  of  all  sorts  have  been 
use<l ;   hent,  <»r  its  converse,  cold,  is  probably  among  the  best. 

TIic  expectant  treatment,  or  that  which  is  applied  to  warding  off 
the  attacks,  crinsists  merely  in  a  tonic,  hygienic,  and  restorative  regime. 
The  usual,  aii<l  sometimes  useful,  clru^s  for  this  purpose  are  quinine^ 
iron,  nux  vomica,  arsenic,  ami  phosphorus;  but  it  is  the  irony  of 
therapeutics  to  recommend  tlies<*  drucrs  as  in  any  sense  curative. 

Some  patients,  from  long  exiH*ricnee,  find  some  particular  drug  or 
method  best  suited  to  their  own  cases,  but  the  fact  that  such  approved 
remedies  are  not  universally  effective  proves  how  much  the  personal 
equation  rules  in  migraine  as  in  other  neuroses.  It  is  still  a  di^j^m^ 
tliat  favors  ex])erimental  therapeutics,  and  the  stage  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment has  yet  to  1h»  reached. 

TETANUS. 

The  eye-symptoms  in  tetanus  arc  few  in  number.  In  the  ordinaiy 
form  of  the  disi^ase  these  aymi)toms  are  practically  m7,  but  in  that  rare 
and  interesting  kind  of  lockjaw  known  as  cephalic  tetanus  (the  hopf- 
tciauns  of  the  (Jermans)  there  is  occasionally  seen  a  paralysis  of  one 
or  more  ocular  nui soles. 

In  cephalic  tetanus  the  disease  usually  takes  its  origin  iii  a  wound 
situated  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth* nerve.  The  tetanic  symptoms 
may  \)C  limited  to  the  head,  throat  and  neck,  although  in  some  cases 
there  is  also  opistJKJtoiios,  and  even  general  tetanus.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  form  of  tetanus  is  that  there  is  an  associated  paralysis  of  the  seventh 
nerve.  The  muscles  of  deglutition  are  involved,  a  fact  which  led  Hose 
to  call  the  disease  feianus  In/drophobicus.  J>ut  this  is  an  unfortunate 
name,  for  the  affection  lias  no  relation  whatever  to  hydrophobia. 

Cephalic  tetanus  is  a  rare  affection.  But  few  cases  have  been 
recorde<l  in  Am(irica.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  disease  ever- 
given  in  this  C(mntry  was  published  by  Willard  ^^"  in  1895.  That 
rejKJrt  was  based  ujK)n  the  history  of  a  case  in  a  ])oy,  whose  attack  was 
caused  by  a  wound,  from  a  dirty  stick,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  orbit, 
and  who  made  a  good  rea)very. 

Willard  colleete<l  the  references  to  74  cases  of  cephalic  tetanus,  his. 
own  being  the  seventy-fiftli  case.  There  w-ere  57  males  and  15  females 
noted.     In  45  early  cases,  in  which  the  tetanus  developed  within  the 


"•Tetanus  Cephalic,  etc.,  Trans.  Col.  Phys.  of  Philada.,    1895,  3d  Series,  voL 
xvii.  p.  27. 
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first  weekj  30  died  and  4  recovered.  In  32  later  eases,  in  wliieh  the  symp- 
toms developed  after  tlie  first  week,  8  died  and  24  reet:>vered.  These 
figures  illustrate  the  faet  that  the  mortality  from  cephalic  tetanus  13 
rather  less  than  from  the  ordinary  form,  and  that  the  prognosis  is  much 
more  favorable  in  the  late  eases. 

The  ocular  muscles  have  lieen  involved  in  a  very  few  of  these  cases 
of  cephalic  tetanus.  In  ihe  first  place,  of  course,  tlie  orldcularis  muscle, 
which  is  supplied  hy  the  seventh  nerve  and  is  not  properly  an  ocular,  or 
at  least  an  orbital,  muscle,  is  involved  alouisr  with  tlie  facial  muscles 
supplied  by  tlie  facial  nen-e.    The  eye  is  oiieuj  as  in  all  cases  of  periph- 


Fio.  S.^OephaJlc  tetanus,  with  pftraiysiA  of  both  seventh  nerves.  This  picture  shows  the  palfent 
la  the  Jitlempt  to  vhmc  her  eyei.  Triimag.  Ironed -out  expresaloiu  Wounil  on  nose.  The  eye  miucles 
vTL'te  not  Involrecl,  although  the  right  eyeball  rolled  unduly  kiward  In  thestLempl  toelose  the  eyes. 


eral  palsy  of  the  seventh  nerve,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  paralysis 
is  peripherah  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  tiie  exact  pathology 
of  this  {tcripheral  pnl>iy ;  in  some  eases  examined  [wst-rnortem  the  evi- 
dences of  neuritis  have  not  Ijeeii  fouiul ;  and  during  life  the  reactions  of 
degeneration  have  not  been  marked.  In  Willard's  case  the  present 
writer  studied  the  elect rotonus,  and  found  no  reactions  of  degenera- 
tion, although  the  examination  was  incomplete  owing  to  the  patient's 
excitement  and  resistance. 

In  a  very  few  cases  of  cephalic  tetanus  some  of  the  orbital  muscles 
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have  been  involved  along  with  the  facial  muaclea.  In  one  cajse  ptosifl 
was  observed,^*®  In  another  case***  paralysis  of  flie  external  and 
internal  ocular  muscles  of  one  side,  with  facial  paralysis  of  the  opiK>- 
site  side,  was  seen.  Willard  makes  no  reference  to  this  complication, 
so  it  is  probable  that  it  has  existed  in  rare  instances  anly.  V. 
Schrotter***  has  put  on  record  a  case  of  kopf tetanus  in  which  tliere 
was  paralysis  of  the  facial,  the  ocular,  and  the  hypoglossal  nerves, 
Neumann***  says  that  the  facial  nerve  is  paralyzed  first;  then  th© 
oculomotor,  abducens,  trochlear  and  hypoglossal  are  affected  in  tha 
order  named.    . 

The  pathology  of  this  affection,  as  already  said,  is  obflcure.    Tetanna 


is  caused  by  a  bacillus,  and  this  is  no  doubt  so  also  in  the  oephalie : 
But  ordinary  tetanus  does  not  cause  paralysis ;  quite  the  reverse.  We 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  entirely  speculative,  that  for  some  leaaon 
the  poison  of  tetanus,  especially  when  introduced  in  the  area  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  has  the  power  of  paralyzing  some  few  of  the  eranial  nerves^ 
especially  those  supplying  the  face  and  the  orbit,  but  not  ezdnsivefy 
these,  for  the  hypoglossus  also  may  be  involved.  It  is  poaaiUey  u 
has  been  suggested  to  the  minds  of  several  observers^  and  has  been 
voiced  by  Neumann,  that  the  poison  acts  upon  the  nuclei  of  tlie 
nerves  involved.  This  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  poet 
mortem  evidences  of  neuritis,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  reacttoiis  of 
degeneration. 

TETANY. 

In  this  disease,  which  is  not  common  in  America,  eye  symptoms 
seem  to  Ix)  rare.  Of  recent  European  writers  Filia,^^*  who  reports  44 
cases,  makes  no  mention  of  such  symptoms.  The  same  is  true  of 
Pons.^-*''*  Another  observer,  Loos,^-^  has  observed  nystagmus  in  a  child. 
The  fundus  oculi  is  usually  normal,  although  Miiller  ^^^  described  a 
case  with  neuro-retinitis  and  later  Ix^ginning  atrophy;  but  the  case  was 
complicated  with  scarlet  fever.  V.  Jaksch  ^^^  had  a  case  with  double 
choked  disk  and  diplopia,  l)ut  otlier  symptoms  pointed  to  an  organic 


»*  Serein,  L'Union  AK^d.,  188G,  No.  173. 

'=»  Roberts,  Lancet,  July  11,  1891. 

^  Fall  von  Kopftetaniis,  in  Wien.  klin.  Wocli.,  1902,  No.  2,  p.  66. 

'"Ein  Fall  von  Kopftetamis,  in  Zeil.  f.  Heilkunde,  1902,  p.  344. 

"*  La  Tetanie  chez  les  Enfants,  in  Rev.  d'Hyj?.,  1903,  ii.  605-637. 

^^^  Sur  Qviel(|ueH  Points  dc  la  Tetanie  Infantile,  Toulouse,  1903. 

'"^Dent.  Arch.  f.  klin.  ^fed.,  Bd.  1.  S.  169. 

^'^Deut.  Milit.  Arzt.  Zeits..  1884,  xiii.  S.  439. 

"•Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1890,  xvii.  144. 
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brain  lesion.  Marschner  ^^®  describes  a  case  of  neuroretinitis  in  tetany, 
but  the  patient  had  also  pleuro-pneumonia.  Cassel  ^^^  describes  a  case 
of  the  disease  with  optic  atrophy,  but  gives  no  other  details  regarding  it. 

Kursnial  ^^^  observed  a  case  in  which  the  pupils  were  unequal. 
There  is  sometimes  a  cramp  in  the  eye  muscles.  This  is  usually  a 
blepharospasm.  There  may  be  also  a  sudden  convergent  strabismus 
with  diplopia.  The  tetanic  spasm  of  the  eye  muscles  may  be  accompa- 
nied with  pain,  reddening  of  the  conjunctivae,  and  lachrymation.^^^ 
Cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  eye  symptoms  appeared  alone, 
or  alternating  with  the  other  symptoms.  The  pupil  is  seldom  dilated, 
and  even  more  rarely  contracted.* ^^ 

These  few  references  to  the  disease,  by  recent  European  writers  who 
see  much  of  it  (and  much  more  than  is  seen  in  America)  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  ocular  symptoms,  although  not  lacking,  are  rather  rare. 
American  and  English  writers  (Osier,  Dana,  Gowers)  make  but  little 
if  any  reference  to  these  symptoms,  and  only  to  the  contractions  in  the 
eye  muscles. 

EPILEPSY. 

The  ocular  symptoms  of  epilepsy  are  important  from  a  diagnostic 
stand-point.  They  have  also  in  some  cases  not  a  little  medicolegal  sig- 
nificance. In  considering  them  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  they 
are  usually  of  a  transient  character,  and  that  to  detect  them  requires 
alertness  and  some  skill  in  observation.     (See  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  782.) 

These  symptoms  may  be  divided  conveniently  into  groups.  Thus 
they  are  visual,  muscular,  and  vascular.  It  is  desirable  to  state  at  once 
that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  describe  epilepsy  itself,  but 
merely  its  ocular  symptoms.  Only  so  much  of  the  disease  will  be 
referred  to  as  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  these  symptoms. 
Epilepsy,  like  migraine,  is  an  explosive  neurosis,  preceded  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  by  an  aura.  Its  ocular  manifestations  are  sometimes 
a  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  aura;  while  in  other  cases  the  involve- 
ment of  the  eye  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sequel.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  it  is  either  as  an  aura,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  the  early  stage 
of  the  fit,  that  the  eye  symptoms  are  prominent 

The  purely  visual  symptoms  of  epilepsy  are  of  course  entirely  sub- 
jective, and  we  must  therefore  rely  entirely  on  the  patient's  own  state- 


>»Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1890,  Bd.  Ivi.  501. 

"•  Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  1896,  69. 

"*  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1869,  vi.  481. 

*"  Hochwart,  Tetanie,  in  Nothnagel's  Spec.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  Bd.  xi.  p.  134. 

"■Verein  f.  Psych,  in  Wein,  1895. 
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inents  for  a  knowlt^dgi*  i»f  tlu*!!!.'**  They  may  appear  as  an  aura  or  as 
a  sequel,  it  is  in  tlu*  nature  of  the  aiine  of  epilepsy,  unlike  those  of 
migraine,  to  U'  very  ik*(»ting,  even  instantaneous;  and  when  these  aune 
are  visual  they  e(»nsist  usually  <»f  mere  momentary  affections  of  si^t 
S(»me  of  them  are  n<»t  unlike  the  visual  aune  of  migraine;  a  fact  which 
has  led  some  <»hservers  to  s(h*  a  mort*  intinuite  relationsliip  between  .these 
two  (Iis(*asi*s  than  luTluips  the  t'jiets  warrant. 

;Mert»  «>l)seuration  <»f  vision,  s<miething  like  the  amblyopia  of  mi- 
graine, is  an  ejjileptie  aura  in  snnie  <*asc»s.*^*  A  true  scintillating 
scotoma,  somewhat  like  that  seen  in  migraine,  is  claimed  by  Bena- 
wangi»r*"*'*  to  aj)i)ear  sometimes  in  ej»ilej)sy,  hut  this  is  rare;  and  it  is 
cliiKeult  to  un<lerstan<l  how  an  e]>ile])ti(*  patient  would  have  time  ordi- 
narily to  n<»te  the  characteristics  of  such  a  sign.  Fere  **^  also  refers  to 
obscuration  of  vision  as  a  symptom  of  4>pilepsy.  Some  patients  say 
that  everything  becomes  black  iK'fore  them  just  Iwfore  the  seizure;  by 
this  they  ])robably  in<licate  a  visual  aura,  or  amblyopia.  Herpin,*" 
who  has  reviewed  the  hist<»rv  of  epileptic  aura*  from  the  time  of  Hip- 
])(KTates,  gives  no  instance  (►f  a  tru(»  visual  ailra,  except  in  a  case  re- 
})orte<l  by  ilaissonneuvc, **"'''  in  which  tJM*  attack  In^gan  with  a  dazzling 
sensation  (ebhniissement )  in  the  right  eye,  which  continued  for  some 
minutes  after  the  return  of  consciousness.  Th<»  original  idea  of  an 
epileptic  aura  was  that  it  was  caused  by  a  '*  vaj)or"  extending  up  the 
vessels  of  a  lind);  an<l  indeed  the  word  **  aura''  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  meaning  **  a  vapor.'"*  This  idea  was  so  firmly  fixed  that  it 
dominated  th(»  medical  world,  as  IIer|)in  sh()ws,  <»ven  until  very  modem 
times,  and  to  it  may  be  jis«Til)cd  tlic  fact  that  the  obler  observers  were 
not  on  the  lookout  for  any  kin<l  of  inira  c\ccj)t  the  sensory  warning 
beginning  at  an  extremity.  Hence  aune  of  the  special  senses  were  not 
recogni/j'd  by  them,  lK*caus(\  forsooth,  tbcy  were  not  mentioned  by 
Galen  and  the  ancients.  Dut  in  recent  times  aura>  of  the  s])ecial  senses 
have  Ikh'u  fully  recognize<l,  and,  as  Gowers  ^^"  rtMuarks,  a  visual  warn- 
ing is  twic(^  as  common  as  all  the  other  special  sense  aune  together. 
This  visual  aura  may  be  a  sudden  loss  of  sight,  or  it  may  Ix)  a  flash  of 
colored  light  (jr  other  chromatic  aj)])earance. 


"*Spratlin^    (Kpih'psy   and   its   Trcntiiient,   p.    220)    ^nvos   a   long   list   of  the 
visual  aura?  which  he  has  notod  in  his  patientfl. 
'"•Voisin,  JjOH  Epilepsies,  180(5. 

"•  Die  Epilepsie,  in  Nothnagers  Spec.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  Bd.  xii. 
"» I>'8  Epilepsies,  Paris,  1800. 
»» L'Epil(»psie.  Paris,   18r)2,  p.  380. 
"•Cited  by  Herpin,  op.  cit.,  p.  411. 
"*»Di8.  Ner>'.  Syst.,  vol.  ii.  p.  730. 
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Flashes  of  li^t  or  balls  of  colored  or  uncolored  li^t  are  among 
the  commonest  visual  aurae  of  epilepsy.  They  are  variously  described 
by  patients,  and  doubtless  they  vary  in  different  cases.  There  may  be 
merely  a  glare,  a  flash,  or  a  dazzling  sensation  of  light,  and  this  may 
be  colorless  or  it  may  be  distinctly  chromatic.  Red  seems  to  be  the 
commonest  color.  In  some  cases  these  brilliant  aura  take  distinct 
shapes,  especially  that  of  a  ball,  and  this  may  be  seen  approaching  or 
receding,  growing  larger  or  smaller.  This  tendency  to  increase  or 
diminish  in  size,  to  advance  or  recede,  is  sometimes  seen  in  other  objects, 
as  will  be  referred  to  presently.  Gowers,^*^  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
fortune  to  observe  more  complicated  cases  of  visual  aura  than  most 
other  observers,  describes  instances  in  which  these  visual  warnings  were 
associated  with  other  aurse,  such  as  of  taste,  smell,  and  common  sensa- 
tion. He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  various  colors  of  the 
spectrum  are  not  seen  in  the  same  frequency.  Thus  they  appear  in 
the  following  order,  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  purple,  w^hich  is  not 
quite  the  physiological  order  in  which  the  colors  are  represented  in 
the  normal  visual  fields,  for  blue  occupies  the  larger  field  in  the  normal 
eye.  There  is  some  suggestion  here  of  what  occurs  in  hysteria — that 
is,  a  reversal  of  the  color-fields — ^red  occupying  the  most  prominent 
place  instead  of  blue.  Voisin  also  says  that  red  is  the  color  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  epileptic  aura. 

A  curious  form  of  epileptic  aura  is  that  in  which  objects  appear  to 
grow  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  one  case  they  may 
appear  to  approach,  in  the  other  to  recede,  or  even  to  grow  thicker  or 
thinner.  These  phenomena  have  been  called  respectively  macropsia 
and  micropsia}^^  Patients  have  described  the  objects  in  a  room  as 
receding  to  a  great  distance.  In  other  cases  they  appear  to  approach 
and  enlarge  until  consciousness  is  lost  in  the  fit. 

Sometimes,  as  Fere  points  out,^^^  there  is  a  photophobia  or  dysoes- 
thesia  of  the  retina :  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  light,  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  pain  in  the  eye  with  a  forcible  reaction  of  some  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  especially  a  blepharospasm.  Fere  and  others  also  refer  to  a 
dyschromatopsia,  or  inability  to  distinguish  colors;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  fine  tests  can  be  made  in  the  brief  period  of 
an  epileptic  aura.  Dyschromatopsia  and  changes  in  the  visual  field, 
such  as  contraction  and  reversal  of  the  color-fields,  may  persist  as  post- 

'"Epilepsy  and  Other  Chronic  Convulsive  Diseases,  2d  Ed.,  p.  74  et  infra. 
'*'Veraguth,  Ueber  Mikropsia  und  Makropsia,  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  Bd. 
xxiv.,  H.  5,  6. 

*«0p.  cit.,  p.  78. 
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epileptic  phenomena,  and  these  must  carefully  be  di&tiugui3lie<I  from 
hysteria.  In  fact,  various  hysterical  stigmata  may  eontplieate  cases  of 
genuine  epilepsy,  as  the  present  writer  has  notrd  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  more  than  once. 

The  visual  aura  is  sometimes  located  by  the  patietit  on  one  side,  bb 
in  a  case  reported  by  F6re,***  in  which  the  patient  saw  a  red  mist  before 
the  right  eye.  In  such  a  case  it  is  a  question  wliether  tlie  plieiionietion 
is  not  hemiopic, — that  is,  seen  in  the  corresponding  halves  uf  both 
retina\  For  instance,  when  the  object  is  seen  apparently  ouly  by  the 
right  eye,  it  is  really  perceived  by  the  left  half  of  the  retina  in 
eye."' 

Spratling  "®  speaks  of  a  retinal  epilepsy,  in  which  there  18  0 
blindness  of  brief  duration  without  convulsion ;  in  other  wordfl^  a  aoit 
of  substitutional  attack.  The  term  ''epileptic  amaurosisy"  used  Yfj 
Hughlings-Jackson,  has  also  been  used  by  some  writers  in  lliia  sense. 

Of  all  visual  aune  the  most  complex  are  the  true  hallocinAtionfl^  in 
which,  as  it  were,  a  panorama  is  unfolded  before  the  patient^s  gaaau 
A  few  such  cases  have  been  reported.  Oowers^^^  describes  nii]iiitieil(7 
a  complicated  aura  in  which  the  patient  saw  an  old  woman  in  a 
dress,  and  Gregory's  patient  saw  an  old  woman,  too,  but  she ' 
in  red."^  These  visions  are  sometimes  of  disagreeable  or  ugly  objeeli 
or  animals ;  but  occasionally  the  scene  recalls  events  of  long  ago^  tt  is 
sometimes  seen  in  migraine  also.  There  may  be  hemianopie  luJht- 
cinations."® 

The  tnuscular  affections  of  tlie  eye  in  epile])sy  may  be  observed  in 
either  the  extra-  or  intraocular  muscles  or  in  both.  It  is  not  unuaoal 
in  the  epileptic  fit  for  the  eyes  to  be  turned  forcibly  in  one  direction^ 
as,  for  instance,  upward  or  to  one  side.  When  the  eyes  are  strongly 
rotated  to  one  side  it  is  usually  in  cases  in  which  there  is  forced  rotation 
of  the  head  also  to  one  side,  and  the  eyes  are  usually  rolled  towards  the 
same  side  as  the  head.  Onuf  ^^'^^  claims  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  that  the  eyes  may  be  rolled  to  the  opposite  side  from 
tliat  towards  which  the  liead  is  rotated,  but  such  exceptions  must  be 
rare.     This  lateral  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  in  epilepsy  may  poa- 

"*0p.  cit.,  p.  404. 

'** Harris  (Hemianopsia,  in  Brain,  20,  307)  refers  to  temporary  hemianopia 
in  epilepsy. 

***  Epilepsy  and  its  Treatment. 

"'  Epilepsy,  etc.,  2d  Ed.,  p  .78. 

**•  Cited  by  Benswanger,  op.  cit. 

**•  Harris,  op.  cit.     See  also  awfc,  p.  11. 

"•New  York  State  Med.  Journ.,  1904,  iv.  71-74. 
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sibly  indicate  that  one  cerebral  hemisphere  is  more  involved  in  the 
epileptic  discharge  than  the  other,  and  it  is  the  opposite  of  what  is  seen 
in  gross  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  which  there  is  also  lateral  deviation 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  but  towards  the  lesion, — i.e.,  away  from  the  para- 
lyzed side.  In  epilepsy  the  deviation  is  usually  towards  the  more  con- 
vulsed side.^^*  This  is  shown  in  cases  of  post-hemiplegic  seizures  in 
which  the  paralyzed  side  is  the  seat  of  the  most  active  convulsions. 
Lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes,  however,  is  not  a  localizing  symptom  of 
any  great  value  in  cerebral  pathologj\  It  occurs  in  too  many  conditions 
to  be  of  special  significance. 

Diplopia  has  been  reported  by  some  writers  as  occurring  in  the  early 
stage  of  epilepsy.  Fere  and  Gowers  both  speak  of  it.  Strabismus  and 
nystagmus  have  also  been  noted,  both  as  accompaniments  of  the  attacks 
and  as  sequellse  of  them.  Diplopia  is  doubtless  caused  by  a  temporary 
strabismus  which  results  from  either  a  spasm  or  paresis  of  one  or  other 
ocular  muscle.  Wlien  it  occurs  as  a  part  of  the  epileptic  aura  it  is 
probably  due  to  a  spasm  of  some  of  the  ocular  muscles  causing  the  two 
eyeballs  to  roll  in  different  axes.  Fere  ^^^  relates  a  case  in  which  an 
epileptic  boy  became  suddenly  cross-eyed  in  the  interval  between  fits; 
this  convergent  strabismus,  in  the  left  eye,  was  increased  after  each 
seizure,  at  which  time  the  patient  saw  double.  The  same  author  has 
noted  permanent  lateral  nystagmus,  also  permanent  blepharospasm  fol- 
lowing epileptic  seizures.  Such  jKjrmanent  affections  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles point  to  organic  lesions,  whether  in  the  nature  of  an  accident  of 
the  fit  or  as  a  cause  of  the  fit,  such  as  a  tumor  or  a  basilar  meningitis. 
Speaking  of  nystagmus,  Fere  says  it  occurs  towards  the  affected  hemi- 
sphere in  hemiplegic  epilepsy  in  the  initial  stage. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  state  of  the  pupils  during  the  epi- 
leptic fit.^^^  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  pupil  is  dilated  and  unre- 
sponsive to  light.  Onuf  says  that  there  is  extreme  contraction  of  tlie 
pupil  just  as  the  attack  begins,  and  that  it  is  also  contracted  in  the  post- 
convulsive stage.  Gowers  confirms  this  statement  with  respect  to  the 
initial  contraction,  but  says  that  dilatation  quickly  supervenes  and  is 
present  during  the  tonic  stage.  lie  found,  however,  that  in  mild  attacks 
the  pupil  is  not  always  unresponsive  to  light.  Reynolds  ^^^  points  out 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fit  the  pupils  often  exhibit  marked  oscillations. 
These  oscillations  consist  of  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation,  but  are 


•  F6r4,  op.  cit.,  p.  387. 
*0p.  cit.,  129,  also  p.  177  et  infra. 
»F6r6,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80,  178,  391,  417,  473. 
» Epilepsy,  1861,  p.  112. 
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not  present  in  every  case.  The  eonjunctival  reflex  18  also  abolialied  dur- 
ing the  profound  unconsciousness  of  epilepsy:  the  eye  may  be  toadied 
or  irritated  with  the  Hngi>r  without  causing  the  usual  reflex  ocmtraction 
of  tlie  orhicularis.  In  very  mild  cases  of  petit  mal  this  may  not  always 
])c  soy  d(»uhtleHs  liecausc  consciousness  is  not  lost,  or  only  momentarily 


The  condition  <»f  the  pupil  \vd»  l)een  appealed  to  in  some  eaaea  aa  a 
nie<Iicolegul  test.  Kvidently,  in  simulated  epilepsy  this  state  of  dila- 
tation c*ould  not  l>e  feigiie<l  In'  an  act  of  the  will;  but,  as  VoiiBin  has 
p>inted  out,  dilatation  can  lie  Hccured  by  the  use  of  belladonna,  and 
deception  might  thus  l)e  pra<-ti.scd.  Still,  the  action  of  belladonna  or 
its  alkaloid  atropia  is  v(*rv  iH'rsistent  on  the  pupil,  lasting  for  days, 
and  this  should  lie  enough  to  exi)ose  the  deception.*'*  The  dilatation 
in  epilepsy,  with  alndition  of  the  light-reflex,  does  not  endure  after  the 
fit.  But  in  a  sus|>ectod  case  the  dilatation  with  immobility  of  the  pupil 
during  the  fit,  si)eaks  for  o])ile])sy.*^"  Fere  speaks  of  asymmetry  of  the 
pupil  in  the  e])ile]>ti(*  fit;  also  of  incnpiality  of  the  pupils."'  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  here  discussing  essential  or  idio- 
patliic  e])ilej)sy, — !,r.,  <*j»ilej>sy  without  gross  organic  lesion.  In  cases 
of  symptomatic  ej)ilepsv,  as,  for  instance,  in  cashes  of  tumors,  hemor- 
rhapi*,  or  meningitis,  the  state  of  tlie  pupils  might  be  affected  by  such 
lesion  more  or  less  i)ermaiicntly  and  indeiwndently  of  the  seizures. 

Vascular  lesions  in  llic  eve  are  not  common  in  epilepsy.  Ecchy- 
moses  or  extravasati(>ns  4>f  I)|4mk1  beneath  the  conjimctiva  are  occasion- 
ally seen  as  results  of  tlir  violence*  of  tlie  fit.^'"'^  I  have  seen  such  a  case 
in  which  a  lar<re  part  (►!'  tlu*  exposed  surface  of  the  eyeball  was  covered 
with  extra vasated  ])loo(l.  It  is  not  a  symptom  of  special  importance, 
and  it  usually  disappears  in  a  few  days.  Congestion  of  the  conjunctiva 
may  l>e  present  dnrin*!;  iIk*  seizure,  Imt  it  soon  subsides.     These  ocular 


"''Spratlinjx  (Kpili'psy  and  it-^  Trontmoni.  1J)04,  p.  208)  docs  not  recall  a 
Binfjle  instnm-f  in  wliidi  the  pupils  wort*  not  more  or  lean  dilated — in  some  cases 
oxtromt'Iy  so.  llo  d(H*s  not  bclirv**  that  this  is  due  to  asphyxia,  as  some  have  held, 
lK?causc  ho  lias  stM«n  it  in  li^'ht  attacks  as  a  very  early  ])henomenon.  He  thinks 
that  inequality  of  the  pii)>ils  pt^nts  to  an  orpinic  lesion,  and  thus  it  may  persist 
during  the  intervals. 

*"*  See  the  Trial  of  Allen  C.  Laros,  which  tfK)k  place  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in  August, 
1870  (reported  by  Edgar),  for  an  example  of  alleged  feigned  epilepsy  in  which  the 
state  of  the  pupils  was  discussed. 

"'Max  Bire,  Uelier  Epilepsie,  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  Bd.  xxiii.,  H.  1,  2, 
p.  36.  See  also  Iloche,  Die  differential  Diagnose  Zuischen  Epilepsie  und  Hys- 
teric, Berl.  Augen.  Huschweld,  1902. 

*"0p.  cit,  391. 

"•Voisin,  op.  cit. 
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hemorrLages  are  sometimes  associated  with  hemorrhages  in  other  parta 
of  the  bodj,^**^  Retinal  hemorrhage  is  rare,  Gowers  thinks  it  is  pre- 
vented hy  the  intra-ociilar  tension.  The  appearance  of  the  fundus  is 
not  significant  in  ordinary  essential  epilepsy.  Between  attacks  the 
fundus  is  nonnalj  and  during  attacks  the  only  marked  change  is  in* 
creased  fulness  of  the  retinal  veins;  this  is  in  unison  with  the  general 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  head.  WTien  traces  of  old  optic  neuritis 
arc  found  in  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy,  they  may  he  due  to  an  old 
syphilitic  lesion  which  nmy  have  acted  as  the  original  cause  of  the  epi- 
lepsy, as  Gowers  has  pointed  out.  Epilepsy  itself  does  not  cause  i>er- 
manent  changes  iu  the  fundus  of  tlie  eye,  as  is  the  universal  verdict. 
It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that,  as  Fere  points  out,  an  ophtliahuoscopic 
examination  in  an  epileptic  will  sometimes  excite  a  seizure. 

In  convulsive  attacks  due  to  urieniia  and  to  chronic  lead -poisoning 
(encephalopathy)  there  may  he  well-known  changt*s  in  the  futnlus  due 
to  those  conditions,  but  such  changes  are  in  nowise  either  the  causes 
or  results  of  the  fits. 

There  are  hut  few  ocular  setjueUw  of  epilepsy.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  ocular  palsies  which  may  persist  after  the  fit,  but  they 
are  rare.  In  genuine  psychical  epilepsy,  in  which  the  convulsion  is 
replaced  by  a  psychosis,  haUucinationa  of  sight  may  occur;  also  in  the 
]X)St-paroxysmal  stage. ^^^  These  liallncinations  are  nsnally  of  alarming 
objects,  as  ugly  faces,  devils,  etc.^^"*  In  testing  the  visual  fields  after 
an  epileptic  attack,  it  is  important  to  remember,  as  already  said,  that 
such  symptoms  as  dyseromatopsia,  contraction  of  the  visual  fields,  re- 
versal of  the  color  fields,  etc.,  may  be  of  hysterical  character^  for  it  is 
not  rare  for  ej>ilepsy  to  he  complicated  with  hysteria.  The  error  must 
not  be  made,  however,  of  supposing  that  because  a  patient  has  a  few^ 
hysterical  stigmata  after  a  fit,  therefore  his  attack  is  not  genuine  epi- 
lepsy. The  two  diseases  may  co-exist  in  one  and  the  same  patient.  So, 
too,  of  migraine.  The  fact  tliat  a  patient  has  visual  aune  reseudding 
those  of  migraine,  or  even  tlie  still  more  striking  fact  that  a  patient 
has  both  migrainous  and  epileptic  seizures,  is  nr>  reason  for  claiming 
that  those  two  diseases  are  so  intinnitely  related  as  is  done  by  some 
authors,  conspicuous  among  whom  are  both  Gowers  and  Fere.^^^ 


*«»Spiller,  Uncitiflte  Croup  of  Fits*  Am.  Med.,  li>04.  vii,  474. 

**"  Sachmunde.    Uebcr   veroinzi^lt    ayftretende    Hanuzinationen    b<?i    Epileptiken, 

LMonat.  f.  Psych,  u.  Nerv.,  1004,  xv.  434. 
**'Voisint  op.  cit. 
*■*  H.  C.  Wood  (Me<iical  News,  IBM,  p.  707)  has  reported  a  case  of  epilepsy  with 
migrainous  sytnptoma.     Such  a  form  might  appropriately  be  caUed  migrainoid  epi- 
lepsy.    Hughliaga-Jackson    (Lancet,    1875,   vol.   ii.    p.   244)    spoke   of  migraine  aa 
i 
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THE  BLINDNESS   DUE   TO   URSMIA  AND    OTHBlt 
BLOOD-STATES.     ' 

Under  this  heading  ^vi]I  lie  described  those  attacks  of  blindnen, 
usually  sudden  and  S4)iuetinies  transient,  which  are  observed  ooeasion- 
ally  in  uncniic  patient-^,  also  in  ana*niic  and  other  blood-states,  and 
likewise  those  duo  to  enilM>lu8  of  the  n^tinal  artery.  This  chapter,  how- 
ever, dfX's  n(»t  include  in  its  se<»i>i'  an  account  of  the  permanent  changes 
in  the  fundus  oculi  due  t<»  ]iri<;]it\s  disease  or  to  other  organic  ^jijmmib^ 
in  the  optic  nerves  and  brain.'*'** 

Uraemic  Blindness. — Sudden  Idindness  sometimes  occurs  in  nnemic 
patients.     It  is  usually  s(*en  in  cases  of  kidney  disease  that  are  well 
advanced,  althougli  castas  have  l)een  reported  in  which  the  amaurosis 
was  an  early  symptom.     But,  whether  early  or  late,  the  amaurosis  is 
usually  a  sign  that  the  renal  disease  is  severe,  and  the  inference  is  that 
the  system  is  profoundly  jwisoned.     The  characteristics  of  this  blind* 
ness  arc  its  sudden  onset,  its  comi)loteness,  the  preservation  of  the  reac- 
tions of  the  pupil,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  blindness  when  the 
Mood-state  is  relieved  by  active  purgation  or  sweating,  and  the  absence 
of  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  excepting  such  as  may  preTiously  have 
existed.^  °^ 

The  other  symptoms  associated  with  this  uraemic  Uindness  may 
or  may  not  l)e  marked.  In  many  cases  there  are  no  prominent  brain 
symptoms  of  uncmia,  no  coma,  no  convulsions,  or  any  special  signs  of 
unemic  encephalojjatliy.  \u  other  cases  the  visual  phenomena  precede 
a  more  active  and  extensive  attack  of  nra^nic-poisoning.  There  may 
Ixj  some  headache  and  mental  confusion,  which  pass  away  with  the 
blindness  under  active  treatment,  or  the  case  may  advance  to  convul- 
sions and  coma,  ilost  of  the  cases  j)ut  on  record  have  been  those  in 
which  the  blindness  was  the  prominent  or  only  symptom.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  some  affection  of  vision  precedes  most  attacks  of  ursemic  con- 
vulsions and  coma,  but  is  overlooked  in  the  gravity  of  the  succeeding 
symptoms. 

There  has  been  nuicli  speculation  alx)ut  the  causes  of  the  sudden 
and  transient  blindness  of  unemia.  Most  observers  are  agreed  that 
there  are  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes  to  account  for  it,  or  that  such 


"  sensory  opilrpsy,"  and  ho  had  a  rather  fanciful  theory  that  it  is  due  to  a  "  dis- 
charging lesion  of  the  occipital  lobe."  There  is  no  scientific  warrant  for  such  a 
pathology  or  such  a  terminology. 

>•*  Antonalli,  L'Amblyopie  Transitoire,  in  Arch,  dc  Neurolog.,  1892,  pp.  202,  423. 

*•  Gowers,  Manual  of  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  1904. 
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ebanges,  if  present,  are  slight.  Gowers  sajs  tliat  slight,  transient  cedema 
of  the  papilla  has  heen  noted  to  coincide  with  the  symptom  and  to 
pass  away  with  it.  This  is  also  noted  by  Orters.*'"*  In  some  cases, 
liowever,  even  this  ct'dema  of  the  nervc-liead  has  not  been  seen.- ^^  Con- 
sidering the  frequency  of  retinal  changes  in  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
it  is  rather  rernarlvahle  that  no  alterations  are  reported  in  bo  many 
cases  of  sudden  blindness.  Gowers  does,  indeed,  say  that  permanent 
retinal  changes  are  present  in  some  cases,  but  that  these,  while,  of 
course,  they  persist  after  tlie  attack,  are  not  changed  hy  it.  It  might 
well  be  difficult  to  detect  transient  changes  under  such  circumstances. 

It  is  natural  to  fall  back  upon  the  theory  of  an  acute  poisoning  of 
the  nerve  fibres,  witliont  visible  organic  changes.  This  is  a  reasonable 
theory,  in  accord  with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  in  accord  also 
with  what  we  know  about  acute  poisoning  of  nervous  tissue.  A  toxic 
substance  in  the  blood  might  well  aflfect  the  nutrition  and  function  of 
tlie  optic  nerve  and  retina  without  giving  signs  that  could  always  be 
recognized  with  the  ophtlialmoscope.  Thus  the  blindness  might  Ix;  due 
to  the  overwhelming  of  the  nerve  with  the  unrmic  poison.^ *^^  This  is 
the  chemical  theory,*^^  according  to  w^hieh  deleterious  substances  are 
circulating  in  the  blood,  though  what  the  exact  chemical  composition 
of  tliem  is  remains  unknown. 

Another  theory  is  the  mechanical  one,  according  to  which  the  blind- 
ness is  due  to  an  cedema  of  the  brain  and  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
retina.^ ^**  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  cedema  of  the 
nerve-head  has  been  noted  by  various  observ^ers.  It  has  been  argued 
by  Hauenschild  that  cedema  of  the  nerve-head  alone  could  not  cause 
the  symptoms,  for  the  reason  that  the  pupillary  reflexes  are  preserved; 
therefore,  the  lesion  must  Ijc  located  hack  of  the  primary  optic  ganglia, 
possibly  in  the  brain  cortex.  This  is  an  ingenious  argument,  and  not 
easily  answered.  Certainly,  if  the  pupils  react  to  light,  the  retinal 
cells  must  be  capable  of  taking  impressions  and  sending  them  on  to  tlie 
ganglia ;  in  other  words,  the  functions  of  the  optic  nerves  are  not 
entirely  gone,  as  the  total  blindness  would  seem  to  indicate. 

This  mechanical  theory,  or  theory  of  pressure  due  to  cedema,  is 
much  the  same  as  the  vasomotor  tlieory,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  has 
played  its  part.  This  is,  however,  a  most  unsatisfactory  theory  by 
which  to  account  for  anything  in  patholo_in\  for  although  the  vasomotors 

>••  Dobrowolfiky,  Klin.  Monatsbl.  f.  Augfnlioilk.,  Marcli,  1881,  p.  121* 
"^Haiienschiltl,  MttPticb.  me<J,  Wot-h.,  1903,  No.  4. 
*•■  Bpnschoten,  Proviclf'tire  Mt^d.  tlourti.,  July,  1003. 
»*  Frerkhs,  Arch.  f.  Physik.  Heilk.,  x,  34. 
"■Traube,  Schmidt's  Jahrhuch.,  cxiv,  p.  308, 
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are  undoubtedly  a  means  by  which  diaeaae  prooeaaes  ac^  ther 
thcless  must  require  8onic  cause  to  set  them  in  action.     It  is  this 
whatever  it  may  be,  acting  upon  the  vasomotorSy  that  is  the  true 
of  any  disease  process,  not  the  vasomotors  themselves.     A  poieon  can 
conceivably  affect  the  vasomotors,  as  can  also  mechanical  irritation  or 
a  gross  lesion,  but  nothing  is  explained  by  merely  appealing  to  ^^  state 
of  the  vasomotors  so  far  as  essential  causation  is  concerned.     Pal,^^' 
discussing  the  ])at]i<)genesis  of  anite  transitory*  amaurosis  of  nraemiai 
eclampsia,  etc.,  says  it  is  duo  to  a  transitory  anosmia  of  ihe  Iirain  dne 
to  vasomotor  change,  cardiac  insufliciency,  etc.     This  seems  like  beg- 
ging the  question.     Certainly,  cardiac  insufficiency  is  not  present  in 
most  of  the  cases  of  pucr])eral  eclampsia,  in  which,  just  as  in  nraemia, 
some  of  these  affections  of  sight  are  observed.     Benschoten  suggjests 
that  the  blindness  may  l)e  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  retinal  vessels.     BqU  *^ 
suggests  that  arteriosclerosis  of  the  ophthalmic  and  internal  carotid 
arteries  may  1m'  the  underlying  cause  of  some  cases  of  obscure  blind- 
ness, es|)ecially  shown  by  a  paracentral  scotoma. 

Tn  unvmic  amaurosis  there  is  usually  an  obscuring  of  the  .^ole  field, 
and  equally  in  lK)th  eves.  ]>ut  Pick  *"^  reports  a  case  in  which  theie 
was  an  homonymous  hemianopsia  of  ura^mic  origin.*^* 

Uneniic  blindness  has  l>oen  observed  in  various  forms  of  kidney 
disease.  In  Ilauenschihrs  (•as<*  there  was  a  parenchymatous  nephritis. 
The  condition  may  occur  in  contracted  kidney  also.  Roscher"*  reported 
a  case  in  which  there  was  a  suddenly  develo])ed  hemorrhagic  nephritis; 
two  days  later  ura^niio  sy!n])toins  ii])])('areil,  with  amaurosis.  In  this 
case  there  wore  nornuil  eve  irrounds,  but  tlie  pupils  were  dilated  and 
would  not  react,  contra rv  to  wliat  is  usually  reported.  This  case  was 
rapidly  fatal,  and  Koselier  believed  that  the  immobility  of  the  pupils 
suggested  a  bad  j)rogiiosis,  because  it  indicated  the  severity  of  the 
process. 

In  puerperal  eclanq)sia  there  are  eye  symptoms  exactly  like  those 
seen  in  uraemia.  Disturbance  of  vision  is  observed  in  many  cases; 
there  may  be  amblyopia  or  amaurosis.     The  late  Professor  Parvin  *^* 


»"C(rntbU.  f.  inn.  Mod.,  1903,  No.  17. 

"•Ann.  Ophthal.,  1904,  xiii.  74. 

"'Ueber  Hemianopic  hoi  Uraoniio,  Munch,  nied.  Woch.,  1903,  p.  2125.  This 
condition  was  first  described  by  Pick  in  1896.  A  few  cases  have  been  described 
by  others. 

"*  See  also  Gill,  Transient  Recurrent  Attacks  of  I-Ateral  Hemianopsia,  in 
Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Fob.  1.  1890,  p.  233. 

»"  Muench.  med  -Woch.,  1903,  No.  9,  p.  382. 

"•  Eclampsia,  in  Hirst's  Am.  Syst.  of  Obstetrics,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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referred  to  a  fatal  case  of  eclampsia  occurring  at  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy  in  which  there  was  almost  total  blindness  for  two  days  before 
the  seizure.  Dewees  ^"^^  many  years  ago  said  that  a  temporary  loss  of 
vision  was  among  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  puerperal  convulsions. 
Of  recent  years  this  symptom  has  been  so  generally  recognized  as  not 
to  require  us  to  quote  many  authorities.  Neither  is  this  the  place  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  eclampsia  is  identical 
with  uraemic  convulsions.^^®  Certainly  it  resembles  the  uraemic  fit  in 
many  of  its  symptoms,  among  which  is  amaurosis. 

Anaemia  from  hemorrhage  and  other  causes  may  produce  sudden 
blindness.  This  blindness  may  be  trifling  or  complete,  transient  or 
permanent,  immediate  or  postponed,  and  more  frequent  from  so-called 
spontaneous  than  from  traumatic  hemorrhage.  The  pupils  are  usually 
dilated  and  immobile  to  light.  It  has  been  observed  after  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels,  uterus,  nose,  as  well  as  after  venesection  and  trauma. 
The  visual  disturbance  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  scotoma,  or  hemian- 
opsia, or  contraction  of  the  fields,  or  the  blindness  may  be  in  sectors 
or  irregular.^"®  There  may  be  changes  in  the  fundus,  or  this  may  be 
normal.  Benschoten  says  that  the  prognosis  is  good  if  the  blindness 
is  immediate,  but  unfavorable  if  it  is  delayed  several  days,  because  in 
the  latter  case  it  may  be  due  to  neuritis  or  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 
He  believes  that  the  prognosis  is  worst  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from 
the  stomach.  Assicot  ^®^  reports  two  cases  of  permanent  blindness  due 
to  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus.  In  transitory  blindness  due  to  anaemia 
Loewe  *®*  supposed  tliat  there  was  a  spasm  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying 
the  cuneus,  a  theory  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Transient  loss 
of  sight  occurs  also  in  syncopal  attacks. 

In  diabetes  there  are  sometimes  observed  defects  of  sight  which  are 
similar  to  uncmic  amaurosis. ^®^  Lecorche  called  attention  to  the  grave 
significance  of  diabetic  amblyopia  in  some  cases,  in  which  it  may  be 
a  terminal  symptom,  or  at  least  herald  the  end.^®^  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  cataract  occurs  in  some  cases  of  diabetes. 

^"Midwifery,  3d  Ed.,  Philada.,  1828,  p.  451. 

"•Winckel,  Obstetrics,  Am.  Trans.,  p.  587  et  infra. 

*'*Gk)wer8,  op.  cit. 

"•Pathogenie  des  Amauroses  Posthemorrhagiques,  in  Arch,  de  Ophth.,  May, 
1902. 

"*Ein  Fall  von  Transitorischer  Blei  Amaurose,  in  Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,  xlviii. 
p.  332. 

"■Gowers,  op.  cit.  See  also  Heine,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1903,  p.  348;  and 
Brunton,  in  Reynolds's  Syst.  of  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  691. 

"••Traite  du  DiabMe,  1876.  Also  Laveran  et  Teissier,  Pathologie  M^icale, 
3d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
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Jacquean  has  even  written  of  amblyopia  of  hepatic  origin.'*^  Am- 
blyopia from  tobacco  and  alcohol  is  usually  due  to  a  postorfaital  optie 
neuritis,  and  is  not  to  be  described  in  this  chapter.'^ 

Finally,  brief  reference  may  be  made  here  to  embolus  of  the  retinal 
artery*  as  a  cause  of  sudden  blindness.  This  blindneaa  mmy  be  per- 
manent or  it  may  tend  to  improve.  The  causes  are  such  as  give  riae 
to  embolism  in  other  arteries,  esi)ecially  diseases  of  the  endocardium; 
and  there  may  be  also  arterial  sclerosis  with  temporary  stoppage  of  the 
circulation.  EmlM)li  and  thrombi  may  occur  in  these  cases  in  other 
arteries  in  the  brain.**®  In  a  cas€»  olwerved  by  the  present  writer  in 
an  old  lady  the  blindness  was  sudden,  complete,  and  permanent,  and 
the  embolus  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  heart,  which  was  diseased. 
The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  usually  well  marked,  and  consist  in 
a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  artery  and,  in  time,  atrophy  of  the  disk 
and  retina.'®^ 


"•Bull,  ot  M^m.  Soc.  Franc.  d'Ophthal..  Ift02. 

^De  Schweinitz  and  Kdsall,  ('onc(*rnin^  a  Possible  Etfologioal  Factor  la 
Tobacco  and  Alcohol  Amblyopia,  etc.,  in  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  1903,  p.  810. 

'**  Posey  (Transient  Monocular  Blindness,  in  Journ.  Am.  Med.  Aiao.,  May 
31,  1002)  has  descriU'd  eases  in  which  the  blindness  was  evidently  doe  to  ▼awnlar 
defects  other  than  eml)oIic,  as  the  loss  of  si^ht  was  only  temporary.  In  MnM  rmmtm 
there  was  actual  sclerosis. 

*"  Norris,  Medical  Ophthalmolojrj-,  in  Pepper's  Syst.  of  Med.»  TOL  ir.  pp.  740^ 
741.    See  also,  Van  Duyse,  Arch.  d'Ophth.,  1002,  p.  03. 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 

NEUROSES  AND  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OCCASIONED  BY 
ERRORS  OF  REFRACTION  AND  IMBALANCE  OP  THE 
EXTRA-OCULAR  MUSCLES,  AND  THE  EFFECT  OP  LENSES 
AND  OPERATIVE  PROCEDURE  IN  RELIEVING  THE  SAME. 

Part  I. 

By  8.  D.  RISLEY,  M.D. 

HEADACHE;    NEURALGIA. 

The  design  in  the  present  chapter  is  to  treat  primarily  of  headache 
and  its  relation  to  eye-strain ;  but  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  avoid 
a  more  or  less  extended  consideration  of  a  group  of  associated  phenom- 
ena composing  the  symptom  complex  known  as  "  asthenopia." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  it  will  be  maintained — 

(1)  That  in  a  large  number  of  patients  anomalies  of  the  ocular 
apparatus  are  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  headache. 

(2)  That  these  anomalies  of  vision  may  be  the  unsuspected  cause 
and,  therefore,  that  the  absence  of  symptoms  obviously  referable  to  the 
eyes  does  not  exclude  them  as  an  etiologic  factor  in  headache  and  certain 
associated  symptoms, — e.gr.,  insomnia,  vertigo,  petit  chorea  in  children, 
stomach  derangements,  and  impaired  general  nutrition. 

(3)  That  the  congenital  origin  of  these  ocular  anomalies  does  not 
exclude  them  from  participation  as  a  factor  in  the  sudden,  or  recent, 
development  of  symptoms  coming  on  during,  or  after,  middle  life,  after 
attacks  of  acute  disease,  or  more  or  less  acute  exacerbations  of  some 
general  dyscrasia. 

(4)  That,  therefore,  the  participation  of  the  eyes  as  a  probable  etio- 
logic factor  in  headache  and  other  neuroses  can  be  positively  excluded 
only  in  the  absence  of  ocular  disease,  or  after  the  most  painstaking  cor- 
rection of  any  existing  error  of  refraction  or  abnormality  of  binocular 
balance. 

(5)  That  in  many  cases  the  prolonged  eye-strain,  consequent  upon 
existing  anomalies  of  vision,  sets  up  pathologic  conditions  of  the  fundus 
oculiy  and  that  these  require  time  for  recovery,  therefore,  immediate 
relief  of  symptoms  is  not  always  to  be  expected. 

The  facts  set  forth  briefly  in  the  preceding  propositions  may  be 
claimed  as  among  the  most  signal  achievements  of  modem  ophthalmol- 
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Qgy.    While  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  early  obaervera  hod  VBOOgniaad 
a  more  or  less  definite  association  betu'een  weak  eyea  and  i^™  jn  the 
browy  thev   failed  to  grasp  the  true  relationahip  of  the  8yinploiii& 
Indeed,  any  historical  study  of  the  early  literature  of  headadie^  or  i 
of  nnich  that  has  lic*en  written  by  later  authors^'^ia  diaappointi^g 
viewed  from  the  standfKjint  of  the  ophthalmologist    In  the  genend  or 
sjiecific  discussion  f»f  this  symptom  and  its  etiology  by  some  antbon^ 
the  eyc^  as  a  pn>bahle  factor  are  noticed  in  such  a  casual  mMWTMw  that 
it  is  obvious  no  adcN|uute  <*onipreIien^ii>n  of  the  importance  of  eye-strain 
had  l)cen  reache<I.     To  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  this  practical  neglect 
of  ficular  affections  as  a  cause  of  headache  and  a  considerable  group  of 
ass<xriated  ner^'ous  symptoms  is  unacojun table,  since  in  die  daily  roa- 
tine  of  his  work  he  encounters  it  in  so  large  a  percentage  of  his  eye- 
strain i)atients.     In  ISOl*,  the  writer  made  a  cursory  analysis  of  one 
thousand  consecutive  vyv  jjatients,  and  found  that  upward  of  50  per 
cent,  of  them  complained  of  headache,  and  that  many  of  them  had  been 
sent  I)y  their  physicians  in  the  1io]k*  that  the  pain  in  the  head,  which 
I  had  proved  relxOlious  to  general  treatment,  might  be  due  to  some  ocular 

defect.  A  colleague.  Dr.  M.  W.  Zinnnennan,  in  an  elaborate  study 
of  two  thousand  patients,  drawn  from  ])rivate  and  hospital  cases,  found 
tliat  71.3  ix?r  cent,  of  tliem  suffered  from  headache.  In  ophthalmic 
practice,  therefore,  the  subject  assumes  a  place  of  commanding 
imiwrtance. 

Until  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  and  actively  engaged  in 
professional  work,  ophtliahnic  literature  was  no  less  at  fault  We 
are,  nevertheless,  iiidclMctl  to  many  of  the  early  writers  for  painstaking 
and  accurate  (l(»scri]>tions  of  the  syni])t(an  complex  we  now  know  as 
asthenopia.  The  weak  eyes,  which  bathed  all  their  efforts  for  relief, 
were  associated  by  them  with  brow  pain,  and  were  carefully  described 
by  Taylor  in  17T();  l>y  IMenck  in  1792;  l)y  Scarpa  in  1816,  and  by 
lie<?r  in  1S17  (I)onders).  These  ol)servers  were  followed,  prior  to  1850, 
by  Lawrence,  Tyrrel,  Sicliel,  MacKenzie,  and  others.  The  variety  of 
opinions  ex])ressed  by  these  eminent  men  and  the  many  designations 
devised  and  employed  as  either  descriptive  of  the  observed  conditions 
or  explanatory  of  their  sup]X)sed  nature  or  cause  convict  them  of  error. 
This  is  not  surprising  since  it  was  not  possible  to  form  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  morbid  conditions  they  observed 
until  after  the  discovery  of  the  hypermetropic  eye,  and  the  publication, 
in  1858,  of  the  justly  renowned  physiologic  researches  of  Bonders  of 
Utrecht  in  his  classic  treatise  on  the  "Anomalies  of  Refraction  and 
Accommodation."     This  remarkable  book  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
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many  ocular  problems,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  most  important 
part  of  the  beautiful  structure  which  modern  ophthalmology  has  reared. 

This  great  master  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  comprehended  the 
full  clinical  significance  of  the  truths  he  had  discovered  and  established. 
The  ulterior  results  of  the  strain  upon  the  accommodative  function  of 
the  eye  in  overcoming  the  anomalies  of  refraction,  and  of  the  struggle 
required  to  maintain  binocular  single  vision  in  the  presence  of  some 
abnormality  of  the  extraoctllar  muscular  apparatus,  have  for  the  most 
part  been  disclosed  by  his  followers.  The  credit  for  recognizing  the  great 
significance  of  eye-strain  in  producing  both  the  pathologic  states  of  the 
fundus  oculiy  and  an  associated  group  of  general  reflex  symptoms,  often 
simulating  organic  disease,  is  largely  due  to  American  observers.  Dr. 
William  Thomson,  in  1879,^  in  a  paper  on  "Astigmatism  as  a  Cause 
for  Persistent  Headache  and  Other  Nervous  Symptoms,"  states  that 
more  than  ten  years  before  he  became  aware  that  persons  who  con- 
sulted him  for  defective  sight  presented  symptoms  which  he  enumerated 
as  pain  in  the  brow,  temples,  and  occiput,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head 
amounting  to  vertigo  and  nausea,  insomnia,  loss  of  appetite,  fear  of 
impending  apoplexy  or  epilepsy,  general  nervous  prostration,  choreic 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face,  all  of  which  he  had 
seen  relieved  by  correcting  their  astigmatic  eyes.  Other  ophthalmic 
surgeons  had  also  witnessed  the  marked  relief  of  headache,  insomnia, 
and  other  reflex  symptoms,  following  the  correction  of  optical  defects 
by  glasses. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  attention  was  called  to  these  cases,  and  to 
him  is  due  the  credit  of  impressing  upon  the  general  profession,  in  two 
forcible  articles,^  the  grave  significance  of  eye-strain.  Ever  since  atten- 
tion was  thus  fixed  upon  the  subject,  in  Philadelphia  at  least,  no  study 
of  a  rebellious  case  of  headache  or  of  obscure  nervous  disease  has  ever 
been  considered  complete  until  a  careful  examination  of  the  eyes  had 
excluded  them  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

It  does  not  fall  witliin  the  scope  of  this  cliapter  to  consider  in  detail 
the  nature  and  variety  of  the  ocular  anomalies  which  may  cause  an 
undue  strain  or  tension  upon  the  visual  organs,  biit  it  is  important  to 
have  a  definite  conception  of  the  normal  or  essential  requirements  for 
comfortable  binocular  vision.  That  is  to  say,  a  physiologic  standard 
to  which  anomalous  states  may  be  referred  for  comparison. 

This  standard  will  be  found  in  two  healthy  emmetropic  eyes  with 
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the  frequent  distortions  of  the  human  skull,  as  shown  by  any  cursory 
study  of  a  hatter's  forms,  many  of  which  are  so  ill  shaped  as  to  appear 
grotesque  when  compared  with  the  diameters  of  a  model  skull.*  One 
need  not  go  far  to  verify  the  fact  that  these  deformities  of  the  skull 
cause,  in  many  persons,  variations  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  bony 
orbits,  and  this  leads  to  the  more  or  less  serious  deformity  of  the  devel- 
oping eyeballs,  which  the  orbits  are  designed  to  inclose  and  protect. 


Fio.  1.— Diagrams  showing  types  of  oonformation  of  skulls  in  subjects  whose  eyes  were  highly  astigmatic, 
with  asymmetrical  meridians,  associated  with  binocular  imbalance. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  during  development  in  an  anoma- 
lously shaped  orbit,  not  only  certain  modifications  will  occur  in  the 
shape  of  the  eyeball  itself,  which  would  change  its  diameters  and  alter 
the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  cornea,  but  would  lead  also  to  changes  in 
the  length  and  line  of  direction  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  origin  and 
attachments,  the  length  and  direction  of  the  ocular  muscles, — condi- 
tions one  or  all  of  which  would  lead  to  more  or  less  marked  disturbance 
of  the  refraction  and  motility  of  the  eye,  and  in  many  complex  ways 
modify  the  conditions  of  binocular  vision  rendering  it  either  difficult 
or  impossible.     (Compare  Chapter  XIV  and  XXIII.) 

•"  Abnormalities  of  Ocular  Balance/*  by  S.  D.  Risley,  M.D.,  University  Med. 
Mag.,  Jan.  1895. 
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— I.e.,  the  mcriilian  of  least  defect  is  vertical  in  one  eve  and  inclined  in 
the  other  or  irregularly  placed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  4.  One 
eye  is  astigioatic,  the  other  enmietropic  or  has  a  simple  hyperraetropia, 
or  both  are  hypermetropic,  but  in  dilTerent  degree  (anisometropia),  or 
both  are  myopic  witli  or  without  astigmatism,  5.  One  eye  is  iiyperme- 
tropic  with  or  without  astigmatism,  the  other  is  myopic  with  or  with- 
out astigmatism  ( antemetropia).  G.  Both  eyes  are  myopic  with  or 
without  astigmatism,  which,  as  in  hypermetropic  refraction,  may  he 
synmietrical  or  not,  or  present  in  different  degrees  lietween  the  two  eyes. 
7.  In  both  hypermetropic  or  myopic  eyes  with  astigmatism  the  meridian 
of  least  defect  may  be  "  against  the  rule," — ie.^  horizontal  instead  of 
vertical,  symmetrically  or  asymmetrically  inclined  from  the  horizontal. 

When  compared  to  the  emmetropic  or  mode!  eye  all  of  thesp  com- 
plex conditions  are  to  lie  reganlcd  as  defects.  They  are  essentially  ana- 
tomical anomalies.  \Mien  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  physiologic 
optics  they  constitute  the  errors  of  refraction  in  the  eye. 

The  emmetropic  eye  has  an  average  length  of  about  22  millimetres 
and  its  dioptric  system  will  foeus  parallel  rays  of  light  on  the  retina, 
at  the  fovea,  without  any  accommodative  effort ;  that  is  to  say,  its  far- 
point  is  infinity,  its  principal  focal  point  lies  on  the  retina.  Such  an 
eye  has  a  range  of  accurate  vision  from  infinity  to  the  physiologic  near- 
point.  Tlie  near-point  gradually  recedes  from  the  eye  until  at  forty-two 
to  forty-five  years  of  age  presbyopia  is  reached.  Any  departure  from 
this  ideal  state  of  refraction  must  sooner  or  later  introduce  dishirbanc^ 
of  function.  In  the  routine  of  practice  it  simplifies  the  theoretical  con* 
sideratious  to  reduce  the  anomalous  states  of  refraction,  as  enumerated 
abovcj  to  the  ideal  standard  (emnietropia)  by  means  of  carefully  selected 
glasses,  which,  w^hen  placed  before  the  eyes,  neutralize  the  defective  con- 
ditions. To  accomplish  this  wouhl  seem  nt  first  sight  a  simple  proldem 
in  mathematical  optics,  but  the  human  eye  has  been  provided  with  the 
power  of  accommodation  through  the  agency  of  which  it  is  able  to 
change  the  f*x*us  of  its  dioptric  system.  This  power  makes  it  possible 
even  in  the  presence  of  anomalies  of  refraction,  to  so  change  its  dioptric 
system  as  to  foeus  more  nv  less  accurately  the  image  *»f  surrounding 
objects  upon  the  retina.  This  power  resides  in  the  ciliary  muscle  and 
is  exercised  involnntarily.  It  follows  (hat  in  any  effort  to  measure  the 
static  refraction  of  the  eye,  this  ever  changing  power  of  accommodation 
becomes  an  unkmn^ti  quantity  an^l  must  of  necessity  vitiate  the  results 
obtained.     (Compare  Chapter  II,) 

It  is  not  ilifficult  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  grosser  forms  of  these 
congenital  defects,  but  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  comprise  the  most  im- 
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poftaat  gn>op  in  their  xdatioiL  u>  headache  and  i 
linoealar  viaic/a  is  impossible  hecsnse  of  the  gross 
enkr  snomalj,  or  where  the  existing  error  of  refrsetiaiL 
»  of  dneh  a  character  as  not  to  he  oTercome  bj  any  nmsenlar  ( 
affiieted  individual  perforce  resigns  to  the  inevitable, 
sCmggle,  and  is  nsnallv  free  from  pain.    It  is  quite  difEemft,  ] 
when  the  existing  error  is  of  sodi  a  nature  chat  the  eff<wts  of  1 
▼idnal  can  overcome  it  in  the  interests  of  clear  vision.    It 
which  constitutes  the  eve-strain  and  i^  the  cause  of  intra^Mnlar  < 
tion,  weak  eyes,  and  pain, — in  a  word,  of  ogthenofieL 

In  the  case  of  gromer  defects  of  vision  diagnosis  is  not 
since  they  are  accompanied  bv  impaired  vision  or  bv  a 
deney  to  doable  vision.  Obscurity  exists  only  in  the 
of  minor  degree^  or  when  the  experience  and  habit  of  a 
tan^t  the  individual  the  trick  of  rendering  the  congenital  < 
latent;  that  is  to  say,  of  covering  it  up  by  a  t<mie 
In  audi  cases  the  vision  with  both  eyes  or  for  eadi  may  be : 
approximately  so;  the  range  of  ace(»nmodatkm  and 
may  be  but  little  if  at  all  deranged,  the  existing  congenital  i 
in  this  group  of  cases  revealing  itself  only  to  careful  analTHia  bf  As 
skilled  observer.  It  becomes  necessary  in  all  such  patierta  to  %am- 
porarily  suspend  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  before  any  tfUrtwAjr 
determination  can  be  made  of  the  static  refraction  of  the  eja 

This  is  accomplished  through  the  instillation  of  the  so-called  myJri* 
atics,  or  cyclophlegics.  Xotwithatanrling  the  now  well-known  fact  of  the 
very  high  [>ercentage  of  defective  eyes  and  the  very  generally  recogniaed 
relation  Wwecm  these  defects  and  headache,  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
should  Ui  apprf^ched  with  great  conservatism. 

That  eye-rjtrain  and  certain  diseases  of  the  eye — c.g.y  chorioiditis— 
are  in  many  jxirsons  the  a^Ae  and  sufficient  cause  for  headache  can  no 
longer  \t(t  (piestioned  in  the  light  of  ex[)crience,  since  the  ophthalmolo- 
giHt  irt  a  daily  witness  of  the  conii)lete  relief  from  the  malady  afforded 
by  the  correction  of  errors  of  refraction  and  abnormalities  in  the  ocular 
muscles  or  hy  the  cure  of  intra-<^>cular  disease.  Experience,  however, 
has  shown  that,  in  other  groups  of  patients  suffering  from  headache, 
there  may  l)e  no  relation  l>f;tween  existing  ocular  defects  and  the  pain 
in  tli(;  liead,  since  the  most  careful  correction  of  the  existing  anomalies 
affords  uo  relifff.  Some  examples  of  migraine  belong  to  this  class.  All 
head«cli(fs  are  not  due  to  eye-strain.  It  is  not  a  very  unusual  experi- 
ence to  remove  the  eye-strain  by  glasses  to  the  great  relief  of  ocular 
syrnptoins,  without  any  appreciable  result  in  relieving  the  headache; 
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or,  cerfain  kimls  of  pain  in  tlie  bead,  in  auv  given  patient,  may 
relieveil  ami  others  still  persist. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mintl  also  that  many  patients  snflFer  greatlj 
from  impaired  vision,  ehronieally  inflamed  and  painfnl  eyes,  who  never 
have  had  a  heaclacbe  or  other  reflex  symptoms.     It  may  be  stated  as  an 
ophthalmic  aphorism  that  u^hen  eye-strain  manifests  itself  by  red  lids^ 
recnrring  styes  and  ^iymptomatie  cunjnnctivitis  that  such  persons  eom- 
paratively  rarely  suffer  from  headachcj  while  on  the  other  hand   the 
patients  who  suffer  from  reflex  symptoms  as  the  result  of  ocular  defecti 
may  exhibit  no  local  external  inflammatory  or  irritative  manifestationa 
There  are  numerous  exceptions,  however,  to  this  statement.     Then,  too,^ 
the  subject  grows  in  eoniplexity,  from   the  standpoint  of  diagnosis, 
because  of  the   fact   that    in   two   patients   suffering  from  similar  or 
identical  ocular  defects,  one  may  have  no  symptoms  other  than  weak 
eyes  and  a  blurring  page  after  prolonged  effort,  while  the  other  is  con- 
stantly in  the  slough  of  semi-invalidisni  from  pain  in  the  bead  and  other 
reflex  symptoms  which,  from  exposure  to  light  or  the  persistent  use  ck^H 
the  eyes,  or  from  the  general  fatigue  following  sumo  unusual  exertion, 
culminate  in  more  or  less  frequent  and  violent  explosions  of  so-called 
^'  sick  or  nervous  headache/'  and  b*»th  of  whom  find  complete  and  last- 
ing relief  from  glasses  so  nearly  alike  that  they  might  be  used  inter*^ 
ehangeably.     In  a  third  case,  with  a  similar  ocular  defect,  there  are  no 
sym[*toms  either  reflex  or  local,  the  strain  being  borne  witli  impunity. 
Wlu'le  then  it  is  nntpiest  ion  ably  true  that  in  many  instances  the  exist- 
ing ocular  defects  are  tlie  sole  and  sufficient  cause  for  their  headache, 
the  great  difference  in  the  effects  of  eye-strain,  ujkju  different  individ- 
uals,  in  condiating  the  untoward   contUtions   prest^ntcd   by   these  con* 
genital  anomalies  make  it  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  eye  for  some 
adequate  exjdanation.     Sufficient  cause  for  the  phenomena  may  often 
be  found  in  the  difference  of  vocation,  environment  or  temperament. 
For  example,  the  persistent  use  of  the  eyes  in  one  case  may  be  unneo*fl 
essary  and  in  the  other  compulsory.    One  may  be  in  good  general  health, 
the  other  a  victim  of  hereditary  or  other  neuroses,  or  some  complicating^ 
diathesis  whicti   impairs  the   nutrition  and   introduces  a   tendency  to™ 
pain  and  hx*al  pathologic  states.     Ambition  to  excel,  or  the  sanguine 
temperament,  may  drive  one  into  constant  activity  in  spite  of  the  pain 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  eyes,  while  the  other  rejects  the  goad  of 
ambition  unwilling  to  secure  success  or  to  court  fame  at  the  sacrifice  of 
pain.    Then,  tfX)^  in  the  presence  of  ocular  conditions  causing  eye-strain,« 
other  things  being  equal,  the  neurotic  individual  is  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  headache  and  associated  phenomena  than   those  who  cannot  be 
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designated  as  nen'uus  |KX)pIe.  While,  thereforei  the  genend 
of  health  or  teni]>eranient  or  the  necessity  for  ooDBtant  lue  of  the  flj« 
may  in  some  sense  Ix;  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  hfmdmpihe,  the  piiimuy 
factor  in  its  etiology  is  the  eye-strain,  and  the  pain  will  not  be  pie- 
vented  until  the  exciting  cause  is  removed,  although  it  may  be  pertieDlj 
relieved  or  nioditied  hy  iuiprovenient  in  general  oonditions. 

An  extremely  interesting  group  of  jiatients  are  those  who  suffer  from 
sick  or  nervous  headache  und  gi'iiersil  nervous  symptoms^ — ^ff*f  "^PfftH^ 
insomnia,  irritability  of  teniiK*r,  facial  chorea  in  children,  ete.,  and  are 
coni])lctely  and  |K>rmaneiitly  n^licved  of  their  symptom  complex  bjr  the 
corn^ction  of  some  ocular  dcfivt  which  throughout  life  has  been  the 
unsus])ectcd  cause  (*{  their  suffering. 

Many  patients  who  suffer  s(*verely  from  headache  demonetraUjr  due 
to  <x;ular  defects  or  discas<>,  arc  often  quite  free  from  local  Bjmptoma. 
Tf  (KMilar  symptoms  arc  present  during  acute  exaoerbationa  of  headaehey 
they  occur  pari  paasu,  or  come  on  after  the  reflexes,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  patient  as  due  to  headache.      Patients  often  daim  that  their 
'*  ey(*s  are  weak  In^cause  they  have  a  bad  h(*ad'*  and  submit  to  examina- 
tion of  the  eyes  reluctantly  and  only  on  the  advice  of  their  phyaiciany 
deeming  it  unnecessary  since  there  are  no  obvious  eye  symptoms  and 
therefore  apj)arently  nothing  wrong  with  their  eyes.    In  these  patients 
the  hx'ation  of  j)ain  is  oft(»n  suizp'stive  of  the  (K'ular  origin  of  the  symp- 
toms.      Vertex  pain   is  comparatively   rarely  due  to  eye-strain.      In 
optic-nerve  disease,  as  in  post-oeular  neuritis  and  atrophyy  there  is  in 
many  cases  pain  in  the  front  jKirt  of  tlie  liead  on  top,  but  it  is  not  a 
vertex  pain.     The  pain  wlicii  as>«»ciatt'<l  with  th(?  <*lass  of  eye  affections 
under  (]iscussi<in  occurs  in  the  brow,  occiput  or  nai>e  of  the  necky  back 
of  the  eyes  and  sh(K)tin*r  tli<'nce  in  the  occiput,  as  a  hcmicraniay  or  in 
the  temples.     Tn  point  of  fn'(i\iency  the  ])ain  (jccurs  probably  in  the 
order  named.     Simple  eye-strain  due  to  some  error  of  refraction, — e,gr., 
hypermetropic  astigmatism,  particularly  in  children, — will  usually  give 
rise  to  brcjw  pain.     If  the  refraction  error  is  associated  with  an  imbal- 
ance of  the  <>cular  muscles  so  that  constant  mnst*ular  strain  is  required  to 
maintain  single  vision,   as  in  exophoria,   a  tendency  for  the  eyes  to 
diverges   <>r  in  esophoria,  a  tendency  to  converge;   c»r  in  hyperphoria,  a 
tend(Micy  of  one  eye  to  turn  ui)ward,  there  will  usually  be  occipital  pain 
also.      If  at  the  same  time  marked  turgidity  or  inflammation  of  the 
chorioid,  retinal  irritation  or  disease  of  the  retina  and  chorioid  in  the 
region  of  the  fovea  have  lx»cn  set  up  as  the  immediate  result  of  the 
constant  st  niggle  for  accurate  vision,  in  the  majority  of  patients  there 
will  be  a  tense  post-ocular  pain  which  shoots  to  the  occiput,  nape  of 
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the  neck,  or  even  down  the  spine,  not  infrequently  radiating  to  the 
shoulders  and  amis.  Tn  two  notable  instances  which  caused  great 
anxiety,  one  a  busy  attorney,  the  other  an  eminent  physician,  the  writer 
witnessed  complete  relief  from  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which 
shot  backward  to  the  left  scapula,  follow  the  correction  of  an  astigma- 
tism against  the  nile  in  the  one,  and  correction  of  hyperphoria  by 
tenotomy  in  the  other. 

Many  of  tliese  patients,  although  unwilling  to  ascribe  their  suflFer- 
ing  primarily  to  their  eyes,  nevertheless  recognize  the  harmful  influ- 
ence of  exposure  to  strong  light,  or,  that  exacerbations  of  pain  come  on 
after  extraordinary  use  of  the  eyes,  but  others  never  do  and  ascribe 
their  eye  symptoms  to  *'  biliousness,''  or  to  overfatigue,  htinger,  and 
many  other  things. 

Others  regard  their  recurring  sick  headaches  as  hereditary  and  relate 
that  one  or  both  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  are  victims 
to  the  same  malady.  They  think,  therefore,  that  they  are  bom  to  a 
heritage  of  pain  from  which  it  is  useless  to  seek  permanent  relief.  I 
have  seen  many  of  these  lifelong  sufferers  from  recurring  sick  headache 
entirety  and  permanently  relieved  by  the  correction  of  their  faulty  ocu- 
lar conditions.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  neurotic  tendency  may  be  a 
family  trait,  but  it  is  equally  true,  even  more  probable,  that  the  ana- 
tomic defects  already  noticed^  upon  which  the  errors  of  refraction  or 
the  ocular  imbalance  depend,  are  hereditary.  The  regularity  with  which 
defective  eyes, — e.gr.,  hypermetropia  with  astigmatism, — arc  handed 
down  from  parent  to  child  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  ophthah 
mology.  It  should  be  noted  in  I  Ins  cunnection  bow  frequently  it  is  to  the 
form  of  tho  skull  that  the  characteristic  family  likeness  is  largely  due. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  defective  form  of  the  eyeball  which  pro- 
duces the  ametropia,  and  the  faulty  attachment  of  the  muscles  to  the 
globe  which  causes  the  ocular  imbalance,  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
defects  in  the  shape  of  the  bony  orbit,  and  this  in  turn  is  due  to  distor- 
tion of  the  skull.  It  foHows,  therefore,  that  the  possibility  of  hereditary 
anatomical  malformations  should  be  excluded  in  every  case  before 
accepting  the  theory  of  hereditary  headache.     (See  Page  954.) 

There  is  much  variety  of  manifestation  in  different  patients  even 
in  the  presence  of  similar  ocular  defects.  Many  suffer  almost  con- 
stantly from  brow  pain  and  pain  in  the  occiput.  It  is  quite  common  for 
patients  afflicted  with  muscular  anomalies  to  have  their  rest  disturbed  at 
night  by  a  dull,  dragging  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck.  Many 
patients  complain  that  they  are  often  awakened  in  the  night  by  this  dis- 
tressing symptom  and  get  relief  only  by  shifting  the  position  of  the 
48 
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head.  One  patient  remnrked  that  he  always  awoke  in  the  moniing 
feeling  as  though  he  had  had  a  hillet  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  He  bad^ 
ill  addition  to  Lis  astigmatic  eyes  a  hyperphoria  and  was  not  relieved 
of  his  nocturnal  headache  and  insoniiiia  until  vertieal  balance  between 
the  eyes  was  restored  by  tenotomy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
weak  eyes  and  headache  had  lieen  relieved  during  liis  waking  hours  by 
glasses  containing  a  prism  which  corrected  the  hyiierphoria. 

The  complaints  of  a  busy  physician  who  consulted  the  writer  in  the 
hope  that  his  eyes  might  aflFord  some  clue  to  the  origin  of  his  symptoms^ 
furnish  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  inisus[>ected  participation  of  the  eyes. 
He  suffered  from  almost  constant  occipital  pain,  considered  himself  a  , 
chronic  dyspeptic,  was  in  despair  over  the  insomnia  which  for  many] 
years  ha<l  been  his  constant  terror*  He  had  consulted  many  colleagues 
in  diffen?iit  cities  without  lasting  relief,  and  finally  was  advised  to  aban- 
don his  work  for  a  year  and  take  a  long  sea  voyage  on  a  slow  sailing 
merchantman.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  trip,  which  had  con- 
sumed more  than  six  montliSj  that  he  consulted  me.  He  had  left  home 
**  a  nervous  wreck,*'  had  returned  much  improved  in  many  ways,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his  work  as  a  rhinologist  than  he  suffered  a 
speedy  return  of  all  his  symptoms.  He  enjoyed  normal  acuity  of  vision 
in  each  eye,  and  had  no  subjective  eye  symptoms.  The  ophthalmoscope 
revealed  marked  retinal  irritation,  however,  the  fundus  being  uniformly 
red  and  fluffy.  There  was  a  low  grade  of  heteronymous  astigmatism,  a 
tendency  for  the  two  eyes  to  converge,  and  a  right  hyperphoria  of  3*. 
The  refraction  error  was  carefully  corrected  under  prolonged  mydriasis, 
and  subsequently  the  hyperphoria  relieved  by  tenotomy.  Very  little 
relief  followed  the  use  of  the  correcting  glasses,  but  as  soon  as  the 
vertical  deviation  l^etween  the  eyes  was  relieved  by  operation  his  symp* 
toras  promptly  vanished,  not  only  the  headache  and  insomnia,  but  the 
dysi>epsia.  lie  ate  with  impunity,  the  morning  following  the  operation, 
"  a  hearty  breakfast  of  sausage,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  coffee,"  and  con- 
tinued for  years  to  eat,  witliout  subsequent  harm,  anything  he  wished. 
The  general  health  improved  and  he  has  continued  his  work  with  satis- 
faction. 

Many  persons,  although  rarely  free  from  dull  pain  in  the  head, 
suffer  more  or  less  acute  exacerbations  after  exposure  to  light,  from 
prolonged  use  of  the  eyes  at  near*work,  after  an  evening  spent  in  the 
theatre,  or  by  general  fatigue,  but  their  symptoms  are  never  violent. 
Others,  while  like  these,  are  rarely  free  from  pain,  are  subject  to  stead- 
ily progressive  aggravation  of  all  tlie  symptoms  until  they  culminate  in 
Tiolent  attacks  which  drive  them  to  bed  in  a  darkened  room,  from  which 
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they  emerge  after  twelvt*  or  twenty-fuiir  hours  with  a  ilull  sore  heat],  und 
weak  eyes,  which  are  tender  to  jialpalion  and  unchily  sensitive  to  light. 

The  explanation  for  the  advancing  symptoms  up  to  the  point  of 
crisis  is  found,  not  only  in  the  iimscnlar  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  the 
nerve-centres,  hut  in  great  nieasuro  is  doe  to  the  steadily  increasing 
hyperieniia  and  t  urge  see  nee  of  the  uveal  tract  of  the  eyes  coming  on 
under  the  strain  of  near-work  or  by  exposure  to  light.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  acute  symptoms  often  present  themselves  many  hotirs 
after  the  culminating  cause.  For  examjile,  an  evening  at  the  opera  will 
be  followed  by  the  acute  attack  the  following  morning  after  a  restless 
or  sleepless  night,  the  insomnia  l>eing  due  to  the  o<*ular  turgescenee. 
The  relief  comes  a^ter  the  subsidence  of  the  ocular  congestion,  which 
results  from  the  confinement  in  a  darkened  rcMHu,  the  emesis,  the 
administration  of  a  saline  eathartie,  and  tlie  cold  compresses  o%"er  eye 
and  brow,  which  are  the  forms  of  treatment  ordinarily  adopted  by  the 
patient,  and  which  experience  has  tnnght  are  the  most  efficient  means 
of  relief.  They  return  to  tbeir  usual  vocation  only  to  pass  through  the 
inevitable  cycle  of  suffering,  ilariy  patients  expect  these  attacks  of 
headache  once  a  week  at  least,  and  return  from  a  journey  or  shopping 
expedition  in  the  full  expectation  of  s[)endiug  the  next  twenty- four 
hours  in  bed, 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  group  of  patients  w^as  afforded  by 
a  young  lady,  a  guest  in  the  wTiter's  house.  She  arrived  worn  out  by 
a  long  journey.  The  following  morning  she  was  unable  to  appear 
at  breakfast,  and  was  found  in  tlte  throes  of  a  violent  sick  headache. 
The  eyes  were  red,  the  lids  swollen,  she  had  photopsies  which  she  de- 
scribed as  wheels  of  fire  and  circling  balls  of  red  light.  The  pain  was 
more  severe  in  the  right  side  of  the  head.  Slie  related  tliat  she  had 
suffered  these  attacks  two  or  three  times  every  month  since  adolescence  j 
that  when  the  attack  was  imminent  she  usually  awoke  in  the  morning 
with  dim  vision,  scintillating  flashes  of  light  and  tigZRg  *'  wall  of  troy'' 
lights  in  the  ]>eriphery  of  tlie  field  of  vision,  which  at  times  would 
present  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  These  would  repeatedly  narrow 
down  to  near  the  centre  of  the  field,  then  widen  out  into  broader  cir- 
cles, grow  fainter  and  finally  disapi>ear,  leaving  her  with  obscured  cen- 
tral vision,  objects  being  seen  as  through  a  veil.  This  obscuration  would 
last  but  a  brief  time,  but  was  always  followed  by  nausea  and  %'omiting, 
and  the  onset  of  violent  headache,  usually  a  right  hemicrania  at  first, 
which  later  spread  to  the  entire  head.  Every  noise  or  ray  of  light  added 
to  her  suffering,  the  slamming  of  a  door  being  espei.'ially  excruciating, 
as  it  seemed  to  her  to  shake  the  entire  house.      The  attacks  usually 
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forced  her  to  remain  in  bed  for  tlie  entire  day,  and  her  ''  head  felt  tiied 
and  tender*'  for  a  day  and  often  two  days  after  the  aubsidenoe  of  the 
acute  symptoms.  Ilcr  mother  and  an  older  brother  had  suffered  in  the 
same  manner  since  her  earliest  recollection. 

A  solution  of  atn>|)ia  sulphate  was  instilled  immediately  into  hoth 
eyes  and  relocated  at  brief  intervals.     All  other  means  of  relief  were 
omitted.    In  an  hour  the  pain  subsided,  and  in  two  hours  she  was  ahle 
to  come  down  stairs  to  my  consulting  room.    I  there  found  a  hjpenne- 
tropic  astigmatism,  not  in  high  dcgrcH>,  but  with  the  axis  of  the  required 
correcting  cylinder  against  the  rule  in  the  left  eye,  and  diagonal  in  the 
right.     There  were  absorption  changes  in  the  fundus  of  both  eyea,  and 
macular  retinochorioiditis  in  the  right,  a  fact  which,  together  with  the 
diagonal  corneal  nieri<lians,  explained  the  right  hemicrania.      After  a 
few  days  of  treatment  she  received  a  i)air  of  correcting  glasses.     These 
she  has  worn  for  twenty  years  with  no  recurrence  of  her  attacks  of 
"  migraine ;"  she  has  sufTered  rarely  from  a  dull  headache,  but  then  onlj 
after  special  stress  of  circiunstances  or  when  her  "  glasses  were  fitting 
badly." 

Another  interesting  example  of  this  group  of  cases  was  furnished 
by  a  lady  aged  4!>  years,  who  wrote  from  a  distant  city  for  an  appoint- 
ment.    She  desired  a  consultation  at  her  li<>tel,  as  she  wrote  that  she 
would  Ix?  suffering  too  sev(»rely  from  ^'  sick  headache"  after  her  journey 
to  be  able  to  leave  her  bed  for  a  day  or  possibly  two  days  thereafter. 
Wlien  the  writer  called  at  the  appointed  time  he  found  her,  as  she  had 
predicted,  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  lieadach(s  nervous,  exhausted,  suf- 
fering from  nausea  and  fruitless  attempts  at  emesis.     A  mydriatic  was 
immediately  instilled,  and  eoM  compresses  applied  to  the  closed  lids, 
and  potassium   bromide   administere<l.      The   ]»atient   was   completely 
relieved  in  an  hour,  rose,  ate  a  hearty  meal,  and  the  following  morning 
was  able  to  go  to  the  oflice  of  the  writer.     Here  it  was  ascertained  that 
she  had  a  high  grade  of  hypermetropic  astigmatism.     After  this  had 
been  corrected  by  glasses  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  her  home.  Upon 
her  arrival  she  wrote  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  exjycrience  she  had 
been  able  to  enjoy  a  railroad  journey  and  had  reached  her  home  in  per- 
fect comfort.     Ocular  defects  are  often  the  cause  of  headache  after  a 
journey  by  rail,   in  a  carriage,  or  after  shopping  or  mingling  with 
crowds  of  people. 

Closely  allied  to  this  group  of  patients  are  those  who  claim  to  be 
nervous  and  suffer  from  what  they  call  nervous  headache.  They  are 
rarely  nauseated,  but^have  violent  pains  with  muscular  twitchings  and 
hysterical  crises.    They  usually  seek  for  relief  in  opiates  and  analgesics. 
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Such  patients  arc  generaliy  women,  but  the  writer  recalls  the  case  of  a 
merchant^  the  father  of  a  inimcroos  family  of  children,  and  the  head  of 
a  large  mercantile  house,  who  had  high  hypermetropic  astigmatism  and 
right  hyi>erp!ioria.  The  right  side  of  the  face  was  smaller  than  the  left, 
the  right  zygoma  being  flat,  while  the  left  formed  an  arch.  The  hyper- 
nietropia  was  higher  in  the  right  eye  than  in  the  left,  and  the  principal 
meridians  of  the  cornea  were  inclined  45^  from  the  horizontal  plane* 
The  refraction  defect  had  been  partially  corrected  by  glasses,  but  the 
ocular  imbalance  neglected.  Suddenly,  while  at  his  place  of  business, 
be  would  bave  some  obscuration  of  vision  accompanied  by  shimmering, 
rainbow-colored  phospbenes  in  the  periphery  of  his  field  of  vision. 
Taught  by  many  experiences  he  would  hastily  summon  a  cab  to  take 
him  to  his  home,  for  be  recognized  the  phosphenes  as  an  invariable 
prodrome  of  an  attack  of  severe  headache,  llis  wife  described  to  me 
one  of  these  exacerbations. 

Arrived  at  home,  his  fortitude  entirely  exhausted,  he  would  ring 
the  doorbell  violently,  enter  the  house  holding  his  head  l>etween  his 
hands,  and  often  unable  to  reach  his  bedroom,  would  throw  himself 
upon  the  hall  or  parlor  floor  in  despair,  and  entirely  beside  himself  in 
an  agony  of  suffering,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  roar  with  pain,  making 
the  most  violent  manifestations,  alarming  his  wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants, until  the  doctor  came  and  rfdieved  him  by  a  Ijypodermie  injee* 
tion  of  morphia.  These  violent  attacks  were  relieved  by  careful  correc- 
tion of  his  refraction  error  and  a  subsequent  tenotomy  of  the  right 
superior  rectus  muscle;  but  he  still  suffers  from  a  dull  occipital  pain 
after  a  '"  hard  day."  Since  these  attacks  often  came  on  after  some 
fancied  indulgence  at  the  table,  or  after  an  evening  spent  at  the  theatre 
followed  by  a  supper,  he  ascrilxnl  them  to  deranged  stomach  and  liver, 
and  was  in  consequence  a  victim  to  the  cathartic  habit. 

These  violent  onsets  of  pain  in  the  head  are  occasionally  associated 
with  more  or  less  violent  storms  of  the  nervous  system^  hysterical  crises, 
cataleptoid  seizures,  and  in  one  case  which  came  under  my  eye  the 
attacks  were  followed  by  what  had  at  least  been  diagnostieated  by  an 
eminent  authority  as  epilepsy. 

A  man  thirty-five  years  of  age  had  for  several  years  been  under 
treatment  for  ei>ilepsy,  but  suffered  almost  constantly  from  headache, 
which  culminated  in  paroxysms  of  pain  preceded  by  phosphenes,  which 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  aura  of  bis  epileptic  seizures.  lie  was 
sent  to  me  for  blurring  page,  and  in  the  hope  that  his  headache  might 
be  relieved  by  glasses.  I  found  a  moderate  degree  of  refraction  error, 
corrected  by  -\-1,!j0*-^.50^  ax.  180*^  in  each  eye,  and  a  marked  abso- 
lute insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti.     He  received  correcting  glasses 
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for  constant  wear  and  a  second  pair  combined  with  prisms,  base  in,  for 
all  continuous  near-work.  I  did  not  hear  from  him  again  for  eight 
years,  when  he  returned  from  his  distant  home  for  some  change  in  his 
glasses,  and  much  to  my  surprise  said  that  he  had  not  had  a  single 
return  of  his  headache  or  convulsions  after  the  treatment  of  his  eyes. 
lie  then  described  to  me  his  former  attacks.  Hurrying  to  his  home 
with  the  first  appearance  of  the  phosphenes,  he  would  s^:^on  be  in  the 
throes  of  a  violent  headache.  The  paroxysms  would  culminate  in  loss 
of  consciousness,  general  convulsions,  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  wound- 
ing of  the  tongue,  after  which  he  would  fall  into  a  profound  sleep  from 
which  he  conhi  not  be  awakened,  often  lasting  for  several  hours. 

Another  striking  instance  of  headache  associated  with  nervous  symp^ 
toms  was  a  tall,  thin,  pallid,  nervous  lad,  with  red  hair,  age  17.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  busy  attorney  who  was  overworked  and  in  feeble  health, 
and  a  nervous,  hysterical  mother  who  had  mixed  astigmatism.  The 
father  and  a  brother  had  high  myopic  astigmatism  and  chorioiditis. 
The  l>oy  was  brought  Iweause  of  his  weak  eyes  and  severe  headaches, 
often  attended  with  nausea  and  vertigo.  The  day  before  his  visit  to 
me^  the  father  had  found  liim  in  an  unconscious  condition  in  an  arm- 
chair in  the  library  before  breakfast,  with  his  legs  and  arms  extended 
and  rigid,  his  head  thrown  back,  the  eyes  wide  oi>en,  and  the  morning 
newspaper  fallen  from  his  bands.  While  examining  the  eyes  I  had  an 
opjxirtunity  to  witness  one  of  these  catalej)tic  seizures,  which  came  on 
while  attempting  to  determine  the  range  of  accommodation.  He  had 
a  high  degree  of  mixed  astigmatism  and  insufficiency  of  the  interni. 
There  was  marked  chorioiditis  and  the  eyeballs  were  stretching;  that 
is  to  say,  the  refraction  was  passing  from  Iiyj>ennetropia  into  myopia 
through  tlie  turnstile  of  astigmatism.  His  eyes  were  subjected  to  pro- 
longed treatment  and  finally  corrected  by  glasses  resulting  in  relief  so 
nearly  complete  that  he  finished  bis  college  course  and  became  a  success- 
ful civil  engineer.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  relation  of 
cause  and  eifect  between  bis  ocular  conditions  and  the  storm  in  his  ner- 
vous system.  Although  he  received  alteratives  internally,  and  his 
general  regimen  was  carefully  regulated,  all  this  had  been  done  before 
by  a  wise  and  experienced  family  physician  who  still  conducted  the 
general  treatment. 

The  grcmp  of  patientk  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  examples,  who 
had  all  been  lifelong  sufferers  from  headache  and  other  neuroses,  aggra- 
vated by  any  occupation  involving  the  use  of  the  eyes,  are  those  had  in 
mind  by  Gould  in  bis  Biographic  Clinics,  and  render  highly  probable 
the  tnith  of  his  contention,  at  least  in  the  examples  selecterl  by  him  from 
famous  literary  folk,  by  way  of  illustration  of  his  thesis.    They  all  may 
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without  difiBculty,  so  far  as  the  symptomatology  is  coucernedj  be  repro- 
duced again  and  again  from  the  case  books  of  every  ophthalmologist. 

A  class  of  patients,  some  of  whom  present  great  difficulty  in  diagno- 
sis, are  those  who  develop  headache  during  and  after  middle  life.  The 
pain  is  periorbital,  post-ocnlar,  or  occipital,  and  may  present  any  of  the 
characteristic  features  already  described  in  the  preceding  groups.  The 
pain  may  be  dull  and  constant,  more  or  less  aggravated  by  using  the 
eyes  or  by  exposure  to  light,  or  they  may  have  severe  periodical  exacerba- 
tions of  pain.  Any  existing  refraction  error  or  other  ocular  defects 
have  heretofore  given  no  evidence  of  tlicir  presence,  or  the  eye  may  lie 
approximately  emmetropic  and  the  vision  normal,  and  the  patient  never- 
theless associate  his  pain  with  tlie  use  of  his  eyes.  A  careful  ophthal- 
moscopic study  reveals  a  maroon-colorod  fundns  with  pigment  clouds, 
and  fine  granular  changes  in  the  region  of  the  fovea  and  lietween  it 
and  the  optic  nerve.  The  nerve  itself,  while  possibly  clearly  outlined,  is 
too  vasctilar  and  ajypears  therefore  too  deeply  colored.  The  history  may 
be  entirely  negative  regarding  any  recognized  ocular  disturbance  in  the 
past.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  the  conmmnity  that  glasses 
should  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible,  many  persons  taking  pride  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  forty-five  or  even  fifty  years  of  age  and  have  never 
worn  glasses.  The  fact  is  that^  given  an  emmetropic  or  model  eye,  the 
physiologic  range  of  accommodation  is  so  far  diminished  in  most  per- 
sons soon  after  forty  years  of  age,  that  a  weak  convex  glass  for  reading 
will  aflFord  l»oth  additional  comfort  and  safety.  When  an  extra  innerva- 
tion strain  must  \m  placed  upon  the  accommodation  to  secure  satisfac- 
tory vision  in  reading,  certain  anomalies  of  convergence  are  produced 
which  disturb  the  ocular  balance  and  all  of  the  chain  of  phenomena 
depending  upon  eye-strain  follow, — e.g.^  headache,  intra-ocular  hyf)er- 
lemia,  and  chronic  irritation  or  inflammatory  changes  in  the  fundus. 
As  representing  this  group  may  be  cited  the  case  of  an  eminent  clergy- 
man aged  fifty.  This  gentleman  had  resting  upon  him  not  only  the 
responsibilities  of  a  large  and  influential  parish,  but  often  occupied  the 
lecture  platform,  and  was  a  frcfpient  contributor  to  religious  and  lit- 
-erary  periodicals  and  the  author  of  several  iKJoks.  lie  began  to  suffer 
from  insomnia  and  almost  immediately  liecame  the  victim  of  severe 
occipital  pains  and  occasional  attacks  of  vertigo,  for  which  he  sought 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  A  diagnosis  of  cerebral  hyperaemia  from 
overwork  was  made  and  a  grave  prognosis  given.  He  was  advised  to 
abandon  his  work  for  a  year  and  seek  relief  in  foreign  travel.  Quite 
disheartened,  he  consulted  the  Avriter  and  told  him  of  his  plans.  His 
symptoms  suggested  the  possibility  of  eye-strain,  and  brought  out  tlie 
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fuct  that  ho  had  never  worn  glasses  notwithstanding  his  age,  and  the 
enormous  amount  <»f  literary  and  other  work  he  was  doing.  lie  receired 
u  ])air  of  w(»rkin^^  ^^hisises.  His  insomnia  and  headache  disappeared 
I)roni]>tIy,  anil  alih(»ni:li  arran^emeiit.s  had  lieen  made  for  a  long  vaca- 
tion tlicy  were  canrclk-d  and  he  went  on  with  his  w*ork.  lie  was  to  all 
u])|M'aran<'c>  in  perfect  health  and  was  a  nntew<»rthy  example  of  stalwart 
manhiHul.  Tlu-re  was,  liierrfure,  in»  snsj»ieion  of  any  neurotic  or  other 
j>redis|Misin^  <'leinem  eiiterin^r  as  an  elinlojjie  factor,  his  Sjmptoms 
uiKiuesiinnahly  rciiii:  the  ronit  of  hi-^  ne^Ieet  to  neutralize  by  glasses 
the  physiojoiiic  los-^  in  his  ranp*  of  aeconinjodation. 

Another  siin]ile  exjilaiiatioii  for  the  sudden  onset  of  pain  after  40 
years  of  n^^c  is  the  exisienrc  of  minor  errors  of  refraction  which  have 
given  no  re('o<rnized  trouhle  until  the  diminishing  range  of  accommoda- 
tion has  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  accftmmodation  strain  sustains 
sueh  a  relation  to  its  total  value  that  it  ean  no  longer  be  borne  with 
impunity  and  hence  the  onset  (»f  pain  and  its  attendant  phenomena. 
The  only  source  of  relief  for  such  patients  is  the  use  of  carefully  selected 
glasses.  These  two  groups  of  patients  fortunately  comprise  the  larger 
pereentage  of  patients  Ix'tween  forty  and  iifty  years  of  age  who  seek 
the  adviee  of  the  o|»litliahnologist  for  the  somewhat  sudden  onset  of 
headaehe. 

It  must  Ik*  home  in  mind,  lii»wever,  that  the  loss  of  accommodation 
is  due  to  a  general  diminuiion  in  the  elasticity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  a 
chang<*  prohahly  iii(li<'ative  of  liki-  degeneration  processes  going  on  in 
the  other  tissues  (*(  the  hody  and  wliicli  culminate  in  old  age.  They 
have  at.  least  reached  the  age  of  hegi lining  degeneration. 

In  many  [ktsous  certainly,  tlie  wear  an<l  tear  <*{  life  l)Cgins  to  mani- 
fest itself  hetween  f<»rty  and  tifty  years  of  age  in  tissue  changes,  often 
path()logie  in  character.  The  cnuimencing  aifections  of  the  general  vas- 
eidar  tree  are  visible  not  infi'ciiuently  to  the  magnitied  image  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  eye-ground  furnished  l»y  the  (►phtlialm<)seoj)e  lx}fore  any  sus- 
picion <>f  their  pres<'nce  is  aiforded  hy  any  notable  general  symptoms; 
but  the  appearances  in  the  fundus,  while  they  awaken  the  suspicion  of 
the  oj)hthalmic  >urge<.n,  and  may  lead  to  a  study  (»f  general  conditions, 
are  not  alwa\s  characteristic  <»f  any  specitic  dyscrasia  and  may  readily 
be  ascribetl  to  the  irritation  and  other  local  ehanges  caused  by  pro- 
hanged  eye-stniin,  as  described  in  the  preeeding  paragraphs.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  to  err  in  diagnosis  at  this  point,  sinee  the  vascular  optic 
disk,  the  general  fundus  conditions,  and  the  headache  may  be  a  part  of 
the  svmptom  eomph-x  of  some  serious  dyscrasia  which  is  sapping  the 
vital  functions.     The  existence,  therefore,  of  some  refraeti(m  defect,  or 
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neglect  of  the  timely  use  of  suitable  glasses  for  near  work  should  not 
be  too  readily  accepted  as  the  sole  cause  of  headache  in  patients  who 
have  reached  middle  age. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  need  for  great  care. 

Mr.  X.,  aged  49  years,  an  artist  who  spent  many  hours  daily  in  his 
studio,  had  for  several  years  suffered  more  or  less  constant  occipito- 
frontal pain  with  frequent  paroxysms  of  nervous  headache  which  forced 
him  to  bed.  In  1902,  following  one  of  these  attacks,  he  noticed  a  central 
blurred  spot  before  the  left  eye.  This  proved  to  be  due  to  a  minute 
hemorrhage  at  the  fovea.  The  fundus  of  both  eyes  was  cinnabar  red, 
and  there  were  numerous  dark  pigment  clouds  in  the  periphery.  The 
veins  were  too  full  and  dark,  the  optic  nerves  dark  red  but  not  swollen, 
there  were  faint  gray  lines  along  tlie  larger  retinal  arteries,  and  fine 
granular  changes  in  the  macular  region  of  both  eyes.  He  was  using 
for  his  work  weak  convex  spherical  glasses,  whereas  he  had  in  both  6ye8 
hypermetropic  astigmatism  requiring  the  axis  of  the  correcting  cylin- 
ders against  the  rule.  Here  was  sufficient  cause  for  his  headache,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  similar  fundus  conditions  due  solely  to  the 
continued  eye-strain  to  which  his  eyes  had  been  subjected.  The  macular 
hemorrhage,  however,  and  the  gray  outline  of  the  arteries,  which  sug- 
gested endarteritis,  could  not  be  overlooked.  He  ascribed  his  trouble 
to  an  attempt  to  reproduce  upon  the  canvas  the  glint  from  a  bright 
sabre  which  was  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  reflect  a  strong  light 
The  effort  had  developed  a  severe  paroxysm  of  headache.  He  consid- 
ered himself  in  good  general  health.  He  had  never  eaten  meat,  having 
been  reared  as  a  vegetarian.  There  was  no  discoverable  arterial  athe- 
roma, but  he  had  an  accentuated  systole  and  any  vigorous  exertion 
caused  dyspnoea  of  a  mild  type.  His  habits  were  sedentary.  He  often 
passed  too  great  quantities  of  urine,  and  a  specimen  examined  was 
negative  but  had  a  low  specific  gravity  and  a  few  hyaline  casts.  His 
health  failed  rapidly,  an  intermittent  albuminuria  developed,  and  he 
died  in  unemic  convulsions  in  a  year.  The  acute  symptoms  came  on 
while  he  was  on  a  sketching  tour  in  the  mountains,  and  was  ushered  in 
by  one  of  his  paroxysmal  headaches.  The  glasses  he  received  had  for 
some  months  modified  his  head  symptoms,  and  doubtless  the  eye-strain 
was  a  factor  in  their  etiology,  but  behind  the  local  conditions  lurked, 
unsuspected  by  himself  or  his  family  physician,  the  general  dyscrasia 
which  led  to  a  speedily  fatal  termination. 

Dr.  K.,  aged  56,  a  dentist,  became  the  victim  of  insomnia,  dyspeptic 
symptoms  and  occipital  headache  with  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo.  A 
diagnosis   of  "concealed   gout"    had   been   made,    and   his   headache 
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ascribed  to  cerebral  hjpera?iuia.  Tlie  general  regimen  had  been  care- 
fully and  wisely  regulated,  comprising  a  prescribed  diet,  horseback 
exercise,  bathing,  etc.,  together  with  lithia  waters  and  drugs.  In  spite 
of  an  intelligent  and  rigid  obedience  in  carrying  out  the  prescribed 
rules  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  the  sjnnptoms  persisted  and  drove 
him  from  his  work  daily  with  severe  occipital  pain.  lie  waa  then 
advised  to  abandon  his  WT>rk  and  spend  six  months  in  Switzerland. 
He  experienced  marked  relief  and  returned  to  his  chair,  only  to  suffer 
a  speedy  relapse,  lie  consulted  xne  then  of  bis  owti  volition  about  his 
eyes.  He  waa  unquei^tionably  the  subject  of  lithiemia,  but  that  this 
was  not  the  sole  cause  of  his  headache  was  demonstrated  by  a  steady  but 
rapid  subsidence  of  bis  symptoms  after  the  correction  of  an  astiginatism 
which  had  been  neglected  in  the  glasses  he  had  been  wearing.  lie  is 
now  n earing  seventy  years  of  age  and  has  steadily  pursued  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  profession  without  a  return  of  bis  spuptoms. 

It  is  not  unusual  inr  a  patient  during  or  after  attacks  of  acute 
disease, — e.f/.,  coryza,  influenza,  pneumonia,  etc. — to  become  the  victim 
of  headache  which  persists  and  is  aggravated  into  acute  paroxysms  by 
the  use  of  the  eyes.  Examination  reveals  tlie  fact  that  they  are  sub- 
jects of  some  congenital  anomaly  of  refraction,  which  has  for  the  first 
time  manifested  itscdf  in  the  symptoms  of  eve-strain,  under  the  low- 
ered physical  tone  produced  by  disease,  and  they  are  never  again  able 
to  avoid  the  use  of  correcting  glasses. 

There  are  numerous  patients  who  never  suffer  severe  pain  as  the 
result  of  their  eye-strain,  but  are  nevertheless  victims  of  a  group  of 
symptoms  which  must  l>e  classed  as  ocular  neuroses.  Insomnia  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  frequent  symptom*  The  reverse  of  this  is  a  com- 
mon complaint.  Many  persons  become  drowsy,  especially  in  the  even- 
ing, and  find  it  quite  impossible  to  read  or  do  any  eye  w^ork  without 
falling  asleep.  I  have  many  times  seen  this  relieved  by  a  pair  of 
glasses.  A  constant  sense  of  general  fatigue  or  malaise  is  often  caused 
by  eye-strain.  A  busy  pln-sieian  came  for  relief  for  some  illy  defined 
ocular  disturbance.  He  was  40  years  of  age  and  used  +2D.  for 
reading.  He  received  for  constant  wear  the  following  formula  for 
glasses: 

O.D.  4    .02  0^1."  ax.    30*»V.  =^ 


o.s. 


-h  LOOC  -^  l-'ax.  150**  V.  =^1 


witli  a  reading  segment  added  of  -f-  1-75D- 

He  returned  in  a  week  to  express  his  satisfaction  and  remarked  that 
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he  had  been  chronically  tired  for  a  long  time;  bad  bad  his  heart  exam- 
ined and  an  analysis  made  of  bia  urine,  fearing  tbe  incipieney  of  aome 
organic  disease,  hut  that  all  these  symptoms  had  promptly  disappeared 
under  tbe  relief  from  his  eye-strain. 

The  facial  twitchings  of  school  children,  with  brow  pain,  irritabil- 
ity of  temi>er,  nncontndlable  restlessness,  disturl>ed  sleep,  jirecarious 
appetite,  and  pCH>r  progress  at  schooi,  all  of  which  make  them  tlie  despair 
of  their  mothers  and  teachersj  have  many  times  l>eeo  relie%^ed  by  a  pair 
of  glasses.  Wliether  these  cases  can  be  properly  classed  as  petit  chorea 
or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  eye-strain  is  for  tliem  ^'  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh"  whieli  ijroduees  a  constant  irritation  of  the  nerv'ous 
system.  In  anotlier  group,  although  the  defective  eyes  are  evidently 
an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  s\inptoms,  they  are  obviously 
not  the  sole  cause.  The  above  symptom  complex  may  he  present,  hnt 
there  is  in  addition  many  evidences  of  a  vicious  metabolism.  The 
eye  ground  is  fluffy  and  turgid,  with  here  and  there  areas  of  pigment 
absorption ;  t!ie  veins  are  large  and  dark,  the  lymi>b  eliannels  are 
engorgfHl,  the  ojjtic  disk  is  too  red  and  its  margins  obscured;  tbe  retro- 
tarsal  folds  of  the  conjunctiva  are  thickened  and  opaque,  the  carimcles 
are  swollen  and  red,  they  have  blepharitis  and  frequently  recurring 
styes,  A  careful  and  jiainstaking  study  will  in  many  cases  reveal  an 
irregular  astigmatism  as  shown  by  the  ophlhalmnmeter  or  by  skioscopy. 
They  suffer  severely  from  frontal  headache  an<l  undue  sensitiveness  to 
light;  the  anterior  perforating  bbxid-vessels  are  enlarged.  Xo  glass 
will  afford  a  normal  acuity  of  vision.  The  puin  in  the  head,  the  restless 
sleep,  the  precarious  appetite,  the  muddy  skin,  the  many  evidences  uf 
deranged  alimentation  and  impaired  metaljolism,  make  it  ditlicult  to 
draw  the  line  sharply  as  to  the  relative  resi>onsibility  of  local  and  gen- 
eral conditions.  Tlie  eyes  are  unquestionably  stiffering  from  the  strain 
at  school  in  overcoming  a  congenital  anomaly.  The  anterior  segnient 
of  the  eyeballs  is  stretching  under  the  increased  pressure  from  within, 
due  to  the  hyperamiia  and  turgcscenee  of  the  intra-oeular  tunics,  and 
this  increased  tension  is  lionbtless  in  some  measure  the  origin  of  tlie 
brow  pain  and  other  reflex  phenomena;  but  it  is  doubtless  true  also 
that  these  local  ocular  conditions  might  not,  and  probably  would  not, 
ha%"e  occurred,  in  many  cases  certainly,  but  for  the  predisposing  influ- 
ence of  the  impairment  of  the  general  mitrition.  While,  therefore,  it 
would  he  a  fallacy  to  ascril^e  all  of  this  group  of  conditions  to  eye-strain 
alone,  nevertheless  the  correcting  glasses  and  prolonged  rest  from  near^ 
work  often  prove  of  great  relief  to  Ixitli  eyes  and  head.  The  sleep 
improves^  the  nervous  symptoms  disappear,  and  in  many  instancea  the 
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iiiil)rovciucut  in  general  health  16  so  speedy,  following  the  tvefttment 
of  the  eyesy  that  the  inquiry  is  suggested  whether  the  impaired  meteb- 
olisni  was  nut  in  large  measure  due  to  the  restless  sleep,  and  oonstut 
headache  due  to  ocular  conditions.  Analogous  states  have  been 
observed  as  due  to  pharyngeal  adenoids  and  to  ph^Tnoeis,  so  that  it' is 
not  unreasonable  to  supiK>si^  that  similar  general  oonditiona  majr  be 
produc*ed  by  the  pain  and  irritation  of  prolonged  eye-strain,  the  conse- 
quent fatigue  of  the  nervi*<*entres  involved^  and  the  turgid  states  of  the 
intra-ocular  tunics. 

The  headache  and  insomnia  of  aged  {)eople  is  not  infrequently  pro- 
duced by  similar  iHuiditions  of  the  cliorioid  and  retina,  and  rapidlj 
disap])ear  under  suitable  hnral  treatment  addressed  to  the  ocular  condi- 
tions alone.  I  have  seen  many  examples  of  this,  some  of  which  excite 
commiseration.  The  following  history  is  illustrative:  Miss  McA.,  sged 
OS  years,  came  for  a(lvi(*e  regarding  her  failing  vision,  inflamed  eye- 
lids and  a  troublesome  nictitation.  Vision  was  much  reduced  in  both 
eyes,  but  was  imj)roved  by  convex  glasses.  She  had  hypermetropic 
astigmatism  in  l)otli  but  much  higher  in  the  left  eye  than  in  the  right. 
There  was  no  complaint  of  pain.  The  caruncles  were  red  and  awollen, 
there  was  long-standing  Itlcpharitis,  incipient  cataract,  floating  vitre- 
ous web,  and  chorioiditis  with  macular  retinitis  were  present  in  both 
eyes.  Inquiry  about  her  gcMicral  health  educed  the  reply  that  all  her 
life  she  had  been  a  victim  of  sick  headaches.  She  recalled  that  as  a 
small  child  she  returned  from  school  with  red  (\vcs  and  headache.  Bury- 
ing her  head  in  her  motlicr's  lap  she  would  burst  into  tears  from  the 
violent  pain.  These  attacks  liad  continued  until  fifty  years  of  age, 
but  since  then,  altliou^di  she  suffere<l  more  or  less  constantly  from  • 
**  neuralgia,"  the  ])ain  did  not  cause  nausea  or  euiesis  as  in  former 
years.  The  neuralgia  had  lK*en  *'  bettor  of  late  l)ecause  of  medicine 
from  her  physician/'  which  proved  to  be  Kenyon's  neuralgia  pills.  So 
utterly  was  this  lifetime  (if  pain  divorced  in  lier  mind  from  ocular  par- 
ticipation that  she  did  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  mention  it  until  the 
history  was  drawn  out  by  iiKpiirv.  Yet  tlie  ophtlialmoscope  revealed  the 
scars  produced  by  years  of  ey(»-strain,  wliicli  was  finally  culminating  in 
impaired  nutrition  of  tlie  vitreous  l)ody  and  the  crystalline  lens.  The 
neuralgia  pill  was  omitted,  homatropin(»  instilled  four  times  daily,  and 
smoked  glasses  witli  complete  rest  of  the  eyes  advised.  In  a  few  days 
the  external  redness  and  nictitation  disapj)oared,  she  slept  soundly,  the 
appetite  improved,  and  a  sense  of  disconifort  and  tension  about  the 
head  vanished. 

It  is  therefore  important  in  both  children  and  adults  who  are  ob- 
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viously  the  subjects  of  impaired  general  nutrition  and  suffer  from 
headache  that  the  ill  health  should  not  be  too  rigorously  regarded  as 
the  sole  cause  of  all  their  symptoms. 

In  a  large  percentage  of  persons  whose  headaches  are  without 
question  due  solely  to  eye-strain  and  its  associated  local  conditions,  the 
symptoms  disappear  promptly  and  permanently  under  correcting 
glasses,  but  in  many  others  the  result  is  disappointing.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  protracted  eye-strain  pathologic 
states  of  the  fundus  ocuH  are  produced.  The  turgid,  fluffy  chorioid, 
absorption  chorioidal  crescents  at  the  temporal  margin  of  the  optic 
nerves,  granular  changes  at  the  fovea  with  impaired  acuity  of  central 
vision  are  conditions  witnessed  daily  in  the  consulting  room  as  the  out- 
come of  constant  strain  required  to  overcome  the  existing  congenital 
defect.  The  congestion  of  the  vascular  chorioid  produces  increased 
intra-ocular  tension  and  pressure  upon  the  terminals  of  the  ciliary 
nerves,  resulting  in  headache  and  the  other  reflex  symptoms  under  dis- 
cussion. The  tender,  readily-yielding  sclerotic  coat  of  childhood  often 
yields  to  this  increased  pressure  from  within ;  the  eyeballs  stretch  and 
pass  from  hypermetropic  refraction  into  myopia.  It  is  to  these  condi- 
tions that  the  increasing  percentage  of  near-sight  among  school  children 
is  due,  and  statistics  have  shown  that  in  this  group  is  found  the  sufferers 
from  headache,  restlessness  in  school,  blepharitis,  weak  eyes,  and  im- 
paired acuity  of  vision.  The  distention  of  the  globe  is  not  always  uni- 
form, sometimes  falling  upon  the  posterior  pole  as  in  many  cases  of 
high  myopia,  but  often  affecting  the  anterior  segment,  especially  in  the 
ciliary  region,  which  becomes  thin,  appears  bluish  in  color,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  dilated  anterior  ciliary  blood-vessels  which  perforate  the 
globe  in  this  locality  to  anastomose  with  the  long  posterior  ciliary 
arteries  in  the  ciliary  region  of  the  uveal  tract.  It  is  in  these  cases  of 
change  in  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ball  that  varia- 
tions in  the  corneal  astigmatism  are  observed.  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  conditions,  which  gravely  involve  the  nutrition  of  the 
entire  globe  of  the  eye,  will  vanish  at  once  under  the  use  of  correcting 
glasses.  More  or  less  protracted  rest  from  use  at  a  near-point,  avoid- 
ance of  exposure  to  strong  light,  careful  attention  to  the  general  regi- 
men, and,  more  than  all,  the  passage  of  sufficient  time  for  recovery,  are 
all  required  to  effect  relief  from  symptoms  and  a  cure  of  the  pathologic 
states  primarily  set  up  by  the  eye-strain. 

Taken  at  the  onset  of  symptoms  the  results  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. These  are  the  conditions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  requirement  that  no  child  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon 
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BchfKjl  life*  until  cxaiiiiiiation  of  the  eyes  has  either  excluded  the 
cxirttence  of  these  foiiirenitul  defc*ct8  or  secured  their  correctioD  }ff 
glasses. 

The  same  chain  of  rf.*sults  may  (K*eur  in  adults  without  the  existenee 
of  anomalies  of  n*frac*tiun,  thn»ugh  the  neglect  of  suitable  glasses  after 
the  onset  <»f  i»r<'>1)yo]iia :    maenlur  <lisoase,  hypenemia  of  the  chorioid 
with  fK'cipital  or  frontal  pain,  (»fteii  occur  after  forty  years  of  sga 
The  toucher  s(*len)ti<'  eoat  of  inlult  life  is  not  so  liable  to  distention  ss 
in  childhtx»d  ami  ymith,  but  the  n*tlex  pain,  hypersemia   of  the  con- 
junctiva and  impairiMl  nutrition  of  the  globe  are  equally   imminenti 
and  relief  comes  only  after  sutKcient  time  has  elapsed,  under  suitable    • 
hygienic  (nmditions,  to  i>ermit   a  suhsidcnce  of  the  pathologic  condi- 
tions of  the  tissues.     In  many  patients  the  use  of  glasses  is  not  suffi- 
cient, but  careful  and  {)ersistent  therai»eutic  measures  are  required,  in 
addition  to  the  rest  fnan  work.     Time  for  recovery  from  the  local, 
secondary  results  of  eye-strain  must   therefore  be  allowed   in   many 
patients  Iwfore  it  can  Ikj  said  positively  that  the  eyes  are  not  responsible 
for  the  headache. 

The  subsidence  of  \ydiu  is  not  infrequently  gradual,  the  paroxysms 
being  less  frequent,  not  so  severe,  and  of  shorter  duration,  until  finally 
they  fail  to  return,  or  only  at  long  intervals,  and  then  under  special 
stress  of  circumstances.  The  etiologic  relation  of  these  ocular  condi- 
tions to  disease  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  bony  sinuses  of  the 
skull  which  lie  contiguous  \u  the  <a'bit  is  too  frequently  overlooked. 
That  sinusitis  is  a  freciueut  cause  <»f  certain  forms  of  headache  is  well 
known,  but  that  the  eyes  pnrticiiiate  in  tlie  congestion  due  to  blocking 
uj)  of  the  exits  from  these  sinuses  into  the  nose  has  not  met  with  the 
wide  recognition  its  importance  suggests. 

It  will  Ixj  observed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  therefore,  that  in 
the  studv  and  treatment  of  ocular  neuroses  many  complex  conditions 
arc  encountere<l  which  rtjquire  a  conservative  aj)plication  of  knowledge, 
skill,  and  wi<le  experience  for  their  successful  management.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  ophthalmologist  may  Ix*  pnnie  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  ocular  affections  as  a  factor  in  producing  headache  and 
general  nervous  symptoms,  but  this  should  not  cause  surprise  when  an 
analysis  of  one  thousand  private  patients,  applying  consecutively  for 
treatment,  revealed  the  fact  that  approximately  50  j>er  cent,  of  these 
complained  of  this  symptom,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  these 
headache  patients  came  by  the  advice  of  their  physicians  and  were  un- 
conscious of  any  ocular  defect.  While  his  daily  experience  might  there- 
fore lead  him  to  overestimate  the  significance  of  eye-strain,  it  has  taught 
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him  that  there  is  great  danger  of  its  importance  being  overlooked  or 
ignored  by  those  laboring  in  other  fields  of  practice^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  exaggerated  importance 
has  often  been  given  to  minor  errors  of  refraction  in  jjatients  whose  eye 
symptoms, — e.g,^  bypersemia  of  the  fundus,  impaired  function,  head- 
ache, undue  sensitiveness  to  light,  etc., — were  due  to  other  causes  (ban 
eye-strain.  That  these  symptoms  of  eye  disease  are  due  to  some  general 
dyscrasia, — ejj.y  litbiemia^  dialietes,  and  general  blood-vessel  disease, — 
is  well  kno%vn  to  all  careful  observers* 

That  very  small  errors  of  refraction  are  frequently  the  canse  of 
headache  and  other  symptoms  is  true,  but  other  sources  of  disturbances 
should  be  carefully  excluded  before  ascribing  the  symptoms  to  eye- 
strain alone.  Many  persons  with  delicately  poised  nervous  systems  are 
nevertlielesa  greatly  benefited  by  the  correction  of  \ery  low  degrees  of 
astigmatism,  particularly  if  the  slight  error  of  refraction  is  associated 
with  ocular  imbalance,  and  tliey  are  unable  to  abandon  tlieir  glasses 
Bince  any  attempt  to  do  so  leads  promptly  to  a  return  of  their  headache. 

In  others,  and  they  constitute  a  large  group  of  persons  who  wander 
from  one  consulting  room  to  anotber,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the 
glasses  afford  the  temporary  relief  which  they  claim  to  experience,  by  a 
spec*ie8  of  suggestion,  precisely  as  they  would  Ik?  relieved  for  a  short 
time  by  the  mummeries  of  a  Christian  scieutist  or  the  manipulations  of 
an  osteopath*  JIany  women  who  have  been  despoiled  of  their  ovaries 
belong  to  this  group,  and  while  they  are  often  unable  to  go  without 
their  correcting  glasses,  never  secure  entire  relief  from  their  headaches, 
which  tbey  associate  with  any  continued  use  of  their  eyes. 

The  fact  that  many  persons,  even  children,  often  abandon  their 
glasses  after  wearing  them  for  a  few  months,  and  that  without  return 
of  their  headache,  is  not  to  he  accepted  as  proof  that  tlieir  s^inptoms 
were  in  the  first  place  wrongly  ascribed  to  eye-strain.  Improved 
health,  a  long  summer  vacation,  or  change  of  environment,  as  for 
example,  a  better-! igh ted  room  or  less  pressing  work,  may  enable  them 
to  bear  the  eye-strain  with  impunity,  but  the  glasses  had  probably  car- 
ried them  over  an  important  interval  and  prevented  permanent  injury. 

In  treating  headache  demonstrably  due  to  eye-strain,  and  for  tlie 
present  contention  excluding  from  consideration  all  other  pissible 
causes  and  associated  conditions,  the  writer  will  now  pass  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  which  experience  has  taught  to  be  of  greatest 
efficiency. 

In  patients  who  suffer  but  little  pain  but  complain  only  of  blurring 
page  after  protracted  effort  at  near- work,  and  in  whom  the  opbthalmo- 
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scope  sliows  a  Leal  thy  eye  ground,  it  is  of  tea  suffioieat  to  supply  tliese 
with  so-called  manifest  corrections;  but  in  the  class  of  persons  under 
discussion  in  this  chapter  who,  bv  reason  of  eye-strain  are  victims  of 
heailache  and  present  tlie  local  inflammaiory  or  irritative  ebangt?s  which 
have  been  described,  it  is  necessary  to  use  one  of  the  mydriatic  alkaloidd 
to  temporarily  susjiend  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  in  order  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  static  refraction  of  the  eye. 

The  drugs  usually  selected  for  this  purpose  are  the  sulphates  of 
atropia,  hyoseyaminc,  and  diiboisine,  and  the  hydrobromate  of  homa* 
tropine.  Others  are  employed,  but  those  named  are  more  commonly 
used.  These  drugs  possess  not  only  the  power  of  dilating  the  pupil  and 
paralyzing  the  ciliary  muscle,  but  are  also  local  aniesthetica  or  analge- 
sics. Their  value  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  they  secure  to  the 
eyes  a  rest  from  accommodative  efforts*  and  so  relieve  the  eye-strain ; 
at  the  same  time  through  rlieir  soothing  iiifliieiiee  they  aid  materially  in 
relieving  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  eye.  It  has  been  claimed  in  the 
foregoing  pages  that  the  immediate  result  of  the  accommodative  strain 
constantly  required  to  overcome  some  anomaly  of  refraction  is  to  pro- 
duce hypenemia  and  turgcscenee  of  the  ocular  tunics,  and  that  this, 
together  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve-centres  invtdved,  is  in  great 
measure  the  cairse  of  pain  in  the  head  and  its  associate  reflex  phenomena. 
The  advantages  therefore  accruing  to  the  patient  from  the  use  of  the 
salts  of  mydriatic  alkaloids  are  obvious.  The  pain  in  the  eyes  and 
head,  the  insomnia,  the  external  redness  and  the  turgescence  of  the 
uveal  tract  rapidly  subsiile.  These  drugs  should  not,  therefoi-e,  l>e 
regarded  merely  as  cyclopldegics  or  paralyzers  of  the  accommodation 
only,  but  as  important  and  efficient  therapeutic  agents  in  the  treatment 
of  the  ocular  conditions  associated  with  headache.  To  the  class  of 
patients  nntler  study  this  contention  is  of  signal  importance,  since  for 
their  relief  approximate  corrections  of  the  errors  of  refraction  are  not 
sufficient.  The  exact  nature  and  degree  of  the  defect  must  be  accurately 
known,  and  this  cannot  he  determined  in  a  pair  of  congested,  irritable 
eyes,  with  a  fluffy  chorioid,  and  exhibiting  undue  sensibility  to  light* 
Before  any  trust  wort  liy  data  as  to  the  static  refraction  can  be  secured, 
the  eve  must  have  time  to  recover  from  these  conditions,  and  reci3very  is 
not  only  more  rapid  under  the  use  of  mydriatics  than  any  other  known 
means,  but  in  most  cases  tliey  are  the  sole  means  liy  which  satisfactory 
results  may  be  secured.  This  is  particularly  important  where  diseased 
changes  at  the  macula  are  present. 

JIany  failures  to  demonstrate  ocular  responsibility  for  headache  are 
due  to  neglect  at  this  point.     So-called  manifest  corrections  of  refrac- 
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tion  errors  in  this  class  of  patients  are  valueless  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
All  hurry-up  metliods  are  almost  equally  so.  Tliere  is  much  variety 
in  the  opinion  and  practice  of  different  ophthalmic  surgeons  as  to  the 
best  methotls  of  employing  the  cyelophlcgics*  Many  prefer  to  use  the 
stronger  and  more  persistent  members  of  the  group;  for  example^  solu- 
tions of  the  sul[)hatcs  of  atropine  or  hyoscyamine,  while  others  use 
almost  habitually  the  hydrobromate  of  homatropine  and  consider  it 
sufficient  Homatropine  possesses  the  sole  advantage  of  Ixnng  evanes- 
cent in  the  duration  of  its  mydriatic  and  cvcloplegic  properties.  The 
writer  demonstrated  its  efficiency,  in  1881,  for  the  determination  of 
errors  of  refraction  in  healthy  eyes^  but  in  headache  patients  the.  eyes 
do  not  as  a  rule  l^loug  to  this  class.  For  these  patients  honnitropine 
is  not  efficient  unless,  in  strong  solution  frequently  instilled,  it  is  con- 
tinued day  after  day  until  the  pathologic  conditions  of  the  fundus  oculi 
have  subsided,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  adopt  at  the  outset  one  of  the 
stronger,  more  efficient,  and  enduring  drugs. 

Then,  too,  after  the  measurements  have  teen  made^  the  correcting 
glasses  ordered  and  the  mydriatic  omitted,  another  practical  advantage 
is  secured  by  the  long-ccmtinucd  influence  of  the  cvcloplegic.  The 
glasses  should  he  worn  by  the  patient  as  soon  m  possible  so  that  the 
power  of  accommodation  shall  be  i-ecovered  under  their  use. 

An  important  factor  in  the  disturbance  of  function  in  all  cases  of 
refraction  error  is  the  derangement  of  the  bitiix^ular  balance.  That  is 
to  say,  since  the  convergence  and  accommodation  are  under  the  same 
innervation  impulse,  the  existence  of  any  refraction  error  which  in- 
creases  or  diminishes  the  amount  of  accommodation  requii*cd  to  secure 
a  clear  image  upon  the  fovea  of  caeli  eye,  must  of  necessity  disturb  the 
relation  of  the  accommodation  impulse  to  that  required  for  convergence 
of  the  two  eyes  to  the  same  point* 

Theoretically,  therefore,  every  h\^icrmctropic  or  myopic  eye  would 
have  as  an  alternative  a  choice  l>etween  a  dim  or  imperfectly  focussed 
image  upon  llie  fovea,  or  double  images,  for  the  reason  that  the  eyes 
with  a  convergenec  impulse  corresponding  to  the  power  of  accommoda- 
tion required  to  1:h?  exerted  for  the  clear  image,  would  not  be  converged 
to  the  required  point,  but  in  hypennetropia  to  a  too  near  point  and  in 
myopia  to  one  too  remote.  The  fusion  sense  has,  however,  taught  most 
persons  the  trick,  in  liyi>ermetropia,  of  accommodating  within  narrow 
limits  without  convergence,  and  in  myopia  to  converge  to  the  required 
point  without  accommodation,  a  fact  pointed  out  by  the  investigations 
of  Bonders  and  designated  by  him  as  "the  relative  range  and  region  of 
accommodation  and  convergence. '•     By  this  means  the  alternative  of 
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dim  sight  or  double  sight,  in  most  individuals,  is  in  large  measure,  or 
entirely,  averted*  This  result  of  lifelong  experience,  however,  becomes 
a  disturbing  factor  when  correcting  glasses  are  attempted.  As  soon  as 
the  necessity*  for  the  accustomed  undue  strain  upon  the  accommodation 
is  removed  by  a  convex  glass,  as  in  the  correction  of  hypermetropia,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  satisfactory  binocular  vision  that  they  should 
unlearn  the  habit  of  a  lifetime  and  exert  the  same  innervation  impulse 
for  both  the  convergence  and  accommodation,  as  in  emmetropia.  The 
great  difficulty  many  persons  have  in  learning  to  wear  a  pair  of  correct- 
ing glasses  grows  out  of  the  fact  tluit  they  cannot  adjust  themselves 
to  this  new  order  of  things  immediately.  They  do  so,  however,  witt 
much  less  difficulty  if  the  glasses  arc  worn  during  the  days  required  for 
the  cyeloplegic  to  disappear.  The  gradually  returning  accommodation 
affords  an  opportunity  for  a  readjustment  of  the  new  relations  between 
convergence  and  accommodation.  Having  these  considerations  in  view, 
the  glasses  for  headache  patients  certainly  should  be  prescribed  at  once 
and  worn  steadily. 

The  careful  study  of  the  binocular  balance  is  a  most  imjrortant 
phase  of  the  treatment  of  eye-strain.  It  will  Ijc  found,  if  appropriate 
means  are  employed,  that  a  large  percentage  of  patients  applying  for 
relief  from  eye-strain  sraiptoms  {jresent  eonie  form  of  ocular  imbalance. 
Esophoria  and  exophoria,  or  low  degrees  of  vertical  deviation  are  the 
rule.  Fortunately,  imder  the  sufficiently  prolonged  use  of  a  mydriatic, 
many  of  these  deviations  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared  when  sought 
for  through  accurately  adjusted  glasses  which  correct  tlie  existing  defect 
of  refraction.  There  is  nevertheless  a  large  percentage  of  them  which 
remain  as  absolute  defects  of  balance  between  the  two  eyes.  Those  wiiich 
disappear  are  related  to  the  muscular  strain  and  anomalous  innen^ation 
impulses  brought  abrmt  by  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  defects  of  refrac- 
tion in  the  interests  of  clear  vision.  I  have  elsewhere  designated  them 
as  relative  heterophorias.  When  the  strain  is  removed  by  glasses  and 
clear  vision  secured  without  undue  accommodation  effort  the  tendency 
of  the  imbalance  is  to  disappear,  either  spontaneously,  or  by  suitable 
muscular  exercise  with  prisms. 

The  permanent  defects  of  balance  have,  however,  an  anatomical 
basis,  as  already  pointed  out  (see  page  ft)  and  require  careful  analysiis 
and  separate  treatment. 

The  following  clinical  history  will  serve  to  illustrate  a  somewhat 
numerous  class  of  patients  with  defective  vision  who  apply  for  relief 
from  their  painful  eyes,  headache,  and  a  complex  of  symptoms  which 
can  be  regarded  only  as  ocular  neuroses. 
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Mr.  K.,  aged  26,  applied  for  treatment  in  December,  1899.    He  was 
wearing  the  following  glasses  ordered  by  Saemiscli  of  Bonn,  in  1894 : 

O.D. -2.75«ax.  105*> 
O.S.  -  1.75«  ax.    90*> 

with  these  V.=O.D.  6/60,  O.S.  6/9.  He  suffered  from  constant  fronto- 
occipital  headache  which  frequently  culminated  in  violent  attacks  of 
pain  and  general  "  nervousness"  which  drove  him  from  business  and  to 
bed.  He  carried  his  head  tilted  to  the  right ;  the  eyes  were  red,  unduly 
sensitive  to  light,  and  he  suffered  from  blepharitis  and  recurring  styes. 
The  ophthalmoscope  showed  a  fluffy,  turgid  fundus  in  both  eyes,  and 
in  the  right  a  distorted  disc,  and  a  large  conus  below,  with  concentric, 
crescentic  markings  indicating  successive  fresh  encroachments  upon 
the  chorioid.  The  axis  of  the  conus  was  at  120°.  In  the  left  eye  the 
conus  was  at  the  temporal  border  of  the  nerve  and  beyond  it ;  approach- 
ing the  fovea  there  were  granular  changes  in  the  chorioid.  The  right 
eye  was  on  a  plane  in  front  of  the  left,  the  right  side  of  the  face  was 
larger  than  the  left,  the  zygomatic  arch  being  prominent,  while  on  the 
left  it  was  flat  or  slightly  concave.  The  left  eye  was  nearer  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  than  the  right.  The  ophthalmometer  indicated  in  the  right 
eye  a  corneal  astigmatism  of  4.D.,  the  principal  meridians  being  at  30° 
and  120°  respectively.  In  the  left  eye  an  astigmatism  of  3.D.  the 
meridians  lying  at  170°  and  80°.  After  prolonged  mydriasis  and  rest 
a  careful  measurement  by  objective  and  subjective  methods  resulted 
as  follows : 

O.D.  -    .25-     C  -  4.00  D.  cyl.  ax.  30*»  V.  =  ^j^ 

O.S.  -  1.25D.  C  +  2.60  cyl.  ax.       80°  V.  =  ^^ 

Through  these  correcting  glasses,  carefully  centred,  the  ocular  imbalance 
was  measured  at  6™.  and  revealed  a  left  hyperphoria  of  8°  and  an 
esophoria  of  6°.  These  deviations  would  vary,  the  hyperphoria  be- 
coming greater,  while  the  esophoria  diminished,  or  the  reverse  would 
occur,  in  the  meantime  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  each 
cornea  rotating  outward  (cyclophoria).  The  sketch  on  page  747,  Fig. 
la,  taken  by  his  hatter,  gives  the  skull  outline.  The  septum,  in  the 
nose,  was  deflected  toward  the  left  side,  and  the  left  middle  turbinate 
was  firmly  wedged  between  it  and  the  bony  wall  of  the  nostril.  The 
roof  of  the  mouth  was  a  deep  cathedral  arch.  This  case  presents  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  picture  of  the  anatomical  basis  for  many  cases 
of  anomaly  of  refraction  associated  with  ocular  imbalance.    His  father 
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ami  iiiuMi«  r  ;uii  a  y^ui.'^rr  ^:«-*  r  \nre  siilijc-i-ts  of  livjienue  tropic  BSlig- 
inaTi.-ii..  a!.-!  ii.-.ii.i.-i.i-  v.a-^  a  I'aiuilv  trait.  The  eyes  ••£  this  voiin^  man 
w<n'  .vi. !.!;•;■»  .ii*:<:..i:r;L'.  li^t-  riL'li?  Iiavini:  pas.-seil  inr,>  myopic  refrac- 
tiini.  aii'l  »!.•■  !•  i'*  v.j-  iii;...j.i.-  in  iLi-  vi-rtiral  nu-ridian,  the  horizontal 
btiii;:  .-'ill  iiyj..Tii.iT",''i'\  .'..,.  inixfl  a-M::iiiati?xn.  The  measurement 
an«l  I'i-rn-rMi.ii  i.v  i.v:i.*.  -  ..t'  •!.!■  n  i'rai-M»»ii  error  fur  each  eve  was  not 
JijfifiiU.  I.iiT  -I,,-  ..;.vi..;:-  ■:i:::i"i;ri.-  jTi-M-ntcil  in  any  effort  to  secure 
cNiiiif..rT;il,;,.  hill. .I-!; '.;::■  •.:-■..:;  ir.M--ra:»*  f-ireihly  the  e<.>iiiplex  pn)blem 
iAu'u  |in'.-r!iT<-.|  ill  •!..  -I-  .jj-i-  ..]■  ■M-:;i;ir  iiiil)ahiiii"e. 

It  i-  liv  III.  iMi;ti.*  ,i;-.'.  ;iv-  .t!.  I  ;i-v  ^i-k  fn  tliscem  the  precise  nature 
of  flu-  iim-i-ular  •I«-i'.M-t.  .■:■  -.v:.:.-;!  .-i'  ']-.*•  fxtra-<K*ular  muscles  is  at  fault, 
or  whr-ilii-r  iIm-  mii--!f  i.r  im^:--!**  ;it  t'aiilt  are  so  by  virtue  of  impaired 
iiiiKTvaTifiii,   faiihy  «]»  vrli.j.iiHii:.  ..p  as  tlu*  resuh  of  abuonnal  attach- 
iiHMiT  ;•»  tin-  i:l"l'»-.      I  Ih'  aiialy-i-  ..f  tin*  ucMilar  movements,  however,  is 
ol't«-ii  lin-aily  I'ai-iliiaT.-'l  l.y  it.akiuii  tlic  -iiidy  at  «»»".  while  the  accom- 
iiiojlatiuii  i-  -rill  paraly/«il.     J-'i.r  tlii-  jiur|M»si'  it  is  imi^ortant  to  employ 
some  iIximI  i"..riii  '»r  i!|'|»ararii-  in  wliicli  tIu*  lenses  retjuired  to  correct 
llic  I'xistiiiiT  nlra'-ti'.ri  •■rr«.r  U^v  rarh  rvt-  can  U*  placed  and  carefully 
centnMl.    'I'ln-  i-xaminat  i"ii  -Imiil-I  !.«•  uiiuU-  with  the  eyes  in  the  primary 
jiosirion.  iisinir  a  -nial!   |»"inr  of  li^ht   phu-e*!  at  six  metres  from  the 
j)atient,  prcfi-ralily  iM't'l.rr  a  i>hi'-k  liafk«rr«»iiin],  from  which  all  objects 
whicli  may  (li>ira«'t  ilir  arn-niiiiii  an-  n"ni«»Vi-<l. 

Much  >kill,  }»aii«]ii'i.,  :iiii|  rxj>rrit-ii«-r  air  riMjiiirod  in  the  diagnosis 
an<l  troainieiit  of  ihr-r  ca-r-  ..f  iinl»alaiu*e  tine  to  absohite  muscular 
defects.  In  <n\\n'  in-taiirr-,  \\h«'n  ili'-i'i;  is  mnch  distortion  of  the  walls 
ol'  thr  <»rl>it  and  of  Uir  jht!  ..rl.iiai  n-;ii-»n  .»f  iln-  skull,  it  is  probable 
that  no  ani'Hini  nf  -kill  firlir-r  liy  -nri:i«*al  inicrference  or  by  other 
means  can  hrin;;'  ah«»ni  <'miii j",.rtal)lf  Kinor-ular  vision. 

Onr  of  tlicsc  j>aiii'nt.-  :\\'\>-r  many  «»|M'ration<  at  the  hands  of  several 
men  n(  wide  rcjMitatinn  i-amc  i"  iln*  writer  with  the  recjuest  that  he 
slionid  remove  one  of  hr-r  ryes  as  llie  only  mran.'^  of  i)roniisiug  any  hope 
of  relief  from  la-r  di-tre>sinL^  lu'adaeln*  and  nervous  s\^nptoms.  The 
rcipiest  was  refused,  hut  wa>  sult^equently  urante<l  hy  an  eminent  sur- 
geon in  another  eiiy.  It  is  projiahle  that  rejM-aied  tenotomi(»s,  advanee- 
mcMit  of  tendons,  etc.,  to  which  her  eye<  had  been  sui>jected  had  done 
harm,  eertaitdy  had  failed  to  Jiiford  relief.  It  is  true,  niwertheless,  that 
there  is  a  lar^e  nundxT  of  ])atients  who  do  not  .s(H'ure  ndief  from  accu- 
ral(^  correcting  ^las-es,  whose  contiuiKMl  troid>le  is  un<juestioiial)ly  occa- 
sionecl  hy  a  (hd'ective  balance  between  the  eyes  which  is  susceptible  of 
correct i«in  by  sur«;ical  ni<*ans.  The  power  of  convergence  is  insufficient 
or  it  is  relativ<dy  too  i^reat  f»ir  the  j)Ower  of  abduction,  or  in  the  position 
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of  rest  one  eye  is  above  the  horizontal  plane,  or  the  other  below  it,  and 
so  binocular  single  vision  is  either  intermittent  or  impossible,  or  is 
maintained  by  virtue  of  constant  muscular  tension  which  causes  head- 
ache, etc.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  minor  degrees  of  these 
faulty  muscular  conditions,  the  suitable  use  of  prisms,  combined  with 
the  glasses  required  for  the  correction  of  any  existing  error  of  refrac- 
tion, often  give  practically  complete  relief.  In  the  higher  degrees, 
however,  surgical  interference,  designed  to  restore  ocular  balance,  is 
theoretically  a  correct  procedure  and  its  value  has  been  abundantly  jus- 
tified by  results.  Where  failure  is  met  it  may  often  be  ascribed  to  mis- 
taken diagnosis,  usually  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fault  the  surgeon  has 
sought  to  correct,  or  possibly  to  a  faulty  technique,  or  to  some  unavoid- 
able accident, — e.gr.,  excessive  hemorrhage  into  the  capsule  of  Tenon, 
or  to  excessive  inflammatory  reaction  during  repair.  In  two  cases  seen 
in  consultation,  advancement  operations  had  led  to  overcorrection  of  the 
defect  through  the  contraction  of  the  resulting  cicatricial  tissue.  Mis- 
takes may  occur  in  the  selection  of  the  wrong  muscle  for  surgical  pro- 
cedure. For  example,  tenotomy  of  an  apparently  too  strong  muscle 
may  be  performed  when  advancement  of  the  weak  one  should  have  been 
the  operation  of  selection,  or,  the  so-called  secondary  deviations  may 
mislead  the  incautious  operator.  Then,  too,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
differentiate  between  deviations  due  to  faulty  attachments  of  a  muscle 
tendon  or  a  partial  palsy  of  a  muscle. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  chapter  to  present  a  treatise  on  either 
errors  of  refraction  or  the  heterophorias,  but  to  show  the  responsibility 
of  these  ocular  abnormalities  in  causing  ocular  neuroses.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  these  defects  of  vision  the  associated  headaches  should  be 
regarded  as  possibly  due  to  them  until  they  have  been  corrected,  and 
the  resulting  local  pathologic  states  have  been  cured. 

Unfortunately,  but  little  is  actually  known  of  the  real  mechanism 
of  headache.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  mechanism  of  eye-strain,  if  not  of  the  resulting  pain,  is  well  under- 
stood. It  is  probable  that  no  analogous  conditions  are  presented  else- 
where in  the  body.  An  illustration,  however,  of  the  possible  results  of 
eye-strain  is  afforded  by  writer's  cramp.  In  the  hypermetropic  eye, 
for  example,  clear  vision  is  maintained  only  by  the  constant  contraction 
of  the  ciliary  muscle.  When  astigmatism  is  also  present,  or  if  the 
defect  of  refraction  is  heteronymous,  or  of  differing  degrees  between 
the  eyes,  or  if  the  tormenting  effect  of  ocular  imbalance  is  added  to  the 
problem  of  maintaining  clear  vision,  the  difficulties  of  the  struggle  are 
greatly  enhanced  and  the  resulting  exhaustion  or  derangement  of  the 
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nerve-centres  is  more  rapid  and  enduring.  No  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles  in  the  body  could  endure  with  impunity  the  exhausting  fatigue 
to  which  the  ciliary  muscles  and  their  ass<^KMated  group  of  extra-ocular 
muscles  are  subjocte<l,  by  the  alK)ve  descril)ed  conditions,  for  the  hours 
ordinarily  required  for  the  purjxjse  of  vision.  To  this  muscular  fatigue 
must  \Hi  added  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve-centres  involved  in  the 
innervation  of  the  ocular  nius(Milar  apparatus,  the  resulting  congestion 
of  the  intra-ocular  tunics  and  the  consocpient  pressure  upon  the  terminal 
distribution  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  possibly  some  subtle  derange- 
ment of  their  nutrition  rx'casioncd  by  the  impaired  circulation  produced 
by  the  increased  intra-cKrular  tension.  It  is  plain  that  in  neurasthenics 
or  feeble  individuals,  or  in  industrious  j)eoi)le  who  use  their  eyes  per- 
sistently under  the  added  strain  of  near- work,  the  exhaustion  would  be 
relatively  more  complete  and  enduring  than  in  vigorous  and  relatively 
indolent  individuals.  While  the  latter  might  endure  with  comparative 
impunity  the  imposed  strain,  the  former  groups  of  individuals  would 
be  forced  into  semi-invalidism. 


Pabt  II. 
By  HOWARD  F.  HANSELL,  A.M.,  M.  D. 

GE]^BAL  OONSIDEBATIONS :  EPILEPSY;  CHOEEA;  VEE- 
TIGO;  GASTRIC  DISTUEBANCES ;  SPASMODIC  MOVE- 
MENTS OF  THE  HEAD  OTHEB  THAN  CHOBEIFOBM ; 
GENEEAL  ASTHENOPIA. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  tendency  of  modern  medicine  is  encouragingly  strong  in  its 
insistence  that  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  demonstrable  basis.  Dogmatism  and  empiricism  have  been  pushed 
farther  and  farther  into  the  background  of  recent  thought  and  litera- 
ture by  the  revelations  of  the  microscope,  the  exactness  of  physiologic 
research,  and  by  the  accuracy  of  trained  work  and  observation  in  the 
laboratory.  Disease  is  not  general  to  the  system,  but  special  to  some 
part  of  it.  It  has  a  local,  if  not  a  discoverable,  habitation  in  the  human 
economy,  and  a  cause  which  it  is  the  mission  of  science  to  discover  and 
remove.  The  more  general  recognition  of  this  fact  is  bearing  fruit  in 
the  minds  and  labors  of  medical  men.  Each  year  fewer  diseases  are 
classified  by  their  symptoms,  and  more  are  referred  to  the  category 
indicated  by  their  etiology.  As  the  causes  of  disease  are  laid  bare, 
prophylaxis  and  treatment  are  simplified  and  become  more  efficacious. 
Surgery  has  broadened  to  the  inclusion  of  affections  tliat  were  con- 
sidered, not  many  years  ago,  to  belong  strictly  to  medicine,  while  the 
specialists  are  invading  the  old  fields  of  both  medicine  and  surgery. 
They  are  rightly  accorded  a  more  and  more  extended  domain  as  their 
importance  grows  in  recognition.  This  is  particularly  true  of  ophthal- 
mology. The  well-directed  and  resourceful  labors  of  earlier  workers  in 
this  specialty,  notably  Thomson,  Weir  ^Mitchell,  Dyer,  Xorris,  Harlan, 
and  younger  men,  trained  in  their  clinics  and  influenced  by  their 
teachings,  have  forced  the  acknowledgment  of  ophthalmology  as  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Its 
services  to  the  medical  sciences  is  especially  great  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  so-called  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  organic  affections  of  the  brain  and  abdominal  organs.  This 
specialty  is  also  a  brilliant  contributor  to  the  diagnosis  of  obscure 
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muscles  of  convergence  and  divergence.  The  primary  cause — hyperopia 
— tlius  initiates  a  series  of  niorl)id  phenomena,  abnormal  muscular  action 
and  centrifugal  impulse*  that  eventuates  in  a  deranged  ocular  function 
which,  if  not  corrected,  involves  the  gi»neral  health  and  nervous  organiza- 
tion, exhibited  by  detinite,  pronounctMl,  vagiu*,  or  bizarre  reflexes.  The 
eye-strain  in  myopia,  is,  conversely,  due  to  the  imassociated  action  of 
convergence  and  accommodation,  the  tendency  to  monocular  vision  and 
the  intense  effort  to  converge  and  maintain  binocular  singular  vision 
for  all  distances.  The  eye-strain  in  astignuitism  is  that  of  hyperopia  or 
myoj)ia  in  conjunction  with  th(*  un(M]ual  contraction,  hence  innervation 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  in  the  constant  effort  to  obtain  clearly  defined 
retinal  images.     (See  Chapter  IF.) 

The  ill  effc»cts  of  the  use  of  the  eyes  in  all  forms  of  ametropia  are 
referable  to  the  ey(»s  as  well  as  to  the  musch^s  which  control  their  move- 
ments. In  most  cases  an  error  of  refraction  is  the  primary  cause,  and 
muscular  anomalies  are  secondary  and  dependent  affections.  In  a  small 
minority  of  cases,  however,  as  in  anatomical  |xiculiarities  of  muscular 
insertion,  malformations  of  the  l)ones  of  the  orbit  or  skull,  or  in  muscu- 
lar weakness  or  paralysis,  eye-strain  may  exist  as  the  result  primarily 
of  muscular  incoiJrdination.  Tliese  conditions,  irrespective  of  the  re- 
fraction of  the  eyes,  react  upon  the  central  nervous  system  and  occasion 
manifestations  of  disor<l(M-ed  fnnction  exactly  as  though  the  muscular 
anomaly  were  secondary  tr>  ametropia. 

2.  The  symptoms  of  uncorrected  presbyopia,  or  the  gradual  failure 
of  accommodation  in  advancinir  years,  are  indistinct  near  vision,  reces- 
sion of  the  reading  distanc(\  the  need  of  stronger  light  and  larger  type, 
headache,  and  other  f<>rins  <»f  astlienoj>ia.  To  tliese  increasing  disabili- 
ties may  be  added,  in  exceptional  oases,  any  or  all  forms  of  ocular  re- 
flexes common  to  ametroi)ia  and  muscular  imbalance.  The  direct  and 
indirect  symj)toms  are  referable  to  tlie  strain  of  an  accommodative 
power  weakened  by  lowered  contractility  of  the  ciliary  muscle  as  a 
part  of  the  general  muscular  loss  of  tone  coincident  with  age,  and  to  a 
gradual  stiffening  and  loss  of  elasticity  of  \\w  crystalline  lens.  Such  an 
eye  is  no  longer  able  to  adapt  itself  quickly,  if  at  all,  to  the  demands  of 
vision  at  close  range,  and  the  ncM've  stimulus  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  prob- 
ably not  lessened  by  age,  meets  with  insufKcient  response.  Hence,  vision 
is  blurred  and  cannot  l>e  cleared  exc(»pt  by  the  em]>loyment  of  convex 
lenses. 

3.  There  is  an  interdependence  of  the  functions  of  the  intraocular 
and  extraocular  muscles.  Every  accomplished  act  of  accommodation, 
and  every  rotation  of  the  eyes  in  any  direction,  is  consummated  by  the 
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ocular  miiiicles;    and  in   (4)   iht^  connection  of  tlie  periplicral  organs 
of  vision  with  the  central  and  sympathetic  nervous  systems. 

1.  Enimetropia  and  eqnilibriniii  of  the  ocular  mtisiclcs  present  ideal 
conditions.  The  cmuietrope  receives  on  his  retina  clear,  defined  images 
of  distant  objects  (6  m.  or  more),  witli  raininnmi  effort  of  accommoda- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  extraocular  muscles  (equilibrium  and 
binocular  fixation).  For  objix'ts  nearer  than  infinity  and  to  within  33 
cm.  (the  reading  distance)  of  the  eyes,  the  refracting  power  of  each  eye 
is  increased  by  the  unifonn,  gradual  or  sudden  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscles  and  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  convergence, 
the  equivalent  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  divergence  and  the  main  ten- 
anee  of  the  same  visual  horizontal  plane  for  both  eyes  by  equal  tension 
of  the  muscles  of  supraduction  and  infraductiom 

That  equilibritim  and  physiologic  relation  between  the  action  of 
intraocular  and  extraocular  muscles  sliall  Ije  originated  and  sustained, 
nerve  stimulation  and  muscular  response  must  he  normaL  Sucli  a  com- 
bination implies  a  healtliy  condition  of  the  centres  of  vision,  an  unin- 
terrupted and  unimpaired  function  of  the  efferent  and  afferent  nerves 
and  that  their  pcriplieral  distribution  is  normah  The  separate  muscles 
of  both  eyes  do  not  co-ordinate  perfectly  unless  tliey  have  normal  rela- 
tions witli  each  other  and  with  the  eyeballs.  The  development  of  ocular 
reflex  neuroses  in  enimetropia  and  extraocular  muscle  balance  must  be 
referred  to  an  extraocular  cause,  such  as  the  weakened  or  deficient  action 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  or  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  as  in  con- 
valej^cence  from  exhausting  disease  or  confinement,  affections  of  the 
organs  of  the  chest  or  abdominal  cavity,  prolonged  near  use  of  the* 
eyes  among  unfuvorable  surroundings,  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis, 
venereal  excess,  overindulgence  in  stimulants  or  narcotics,  or  other 
source  by  which  the  visual  apparatxis  may  he  deranged.  The  remedy  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  restoration  to  health  of  the  diseased  organs,  the 
avoidance  of  all  excesses,  and  the  use  of  the  eyes  under  favorable  con- 
ditions and  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  will  be  followed  by  a  gradual 
return  to  normal  condition. 

In  the  presence  of  an  error  of  refraction,  the  physiologic  relations 
between  the  peripheral  organ  of  vision,  including  its  extrinsic  muscles 
and  the  cerebral  centres,  are  disturbed.  For  example,  in  hyperopia 
abnormal  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  required  for  clear  vision* 
Thus  the  muscles  of  convergence  receive  an  excess  of  stimulation,  those 
of  divergence  a  stimulation  so  modified  that  they  may  yield  to  the 
demand  of  convergence,  and  those  of  elevation  and  depression  a  degree 
of  innervation  corresponding  to  their  anatomical   relations  with   the 
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(•onsi«l<Tal»le  <'auses  of  the  increas(^  of  insanity." 
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But  the  eyes  are  not  peculiar  as  disturbing  agents  of  the  human 
body.  Physical  weakness  in  one  part  of  the  body  interferes  with  the 
functions  of  the  entire  organization.  Moreover,  asthenopia,  whether 
refractive  or  muscular,  reacts  upon  the  weakened  body,  and  aggravates 
the  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion  by  still  further  reducing  assimila- 
tion of  food  and  constructive  metamorphosis.  In  this  sense,  eye-strain 
is  a  cause  as  well  as  an  effect.  In  health,  on  the  other  hand,  ocular 
defects  of  considerable  degree  are  suppressed,  have  no  deleterious  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  are  recognized  only  by  a  lowering  of  the 
visual  acuity  from  failure  of  accommodation  or  from  appreciable  loss 
of  muscular  co-ordination. 

Eye-strain,  productive  of  local  symptoms  and  reflex  neuroses,  is  thus 
accommodative  and  muscular,  the  former  referring  to  overaction,  and 
the  latter  to  imbalance,  or  unequal  tension  of  the  muscles  which  govern 
the  eyes  in  their  rotations  in  the  orbital  cavities.  Manifestly,  one-eyed 
individuals  are  excluded  from  the  second  class.  This  fact  applies  to 
those  who  literally  have  but  one  eye,  but  also  to  persons  who  do  not, 
under  any  circimistances,  have  binocular  single  vision.  Muscular  as- 
thenopia is  also  absent  in  paralytic  or  functional  squint.  This  is  ob- 
viously true,  as  the  essential  factor  in  the  causation  of  ocular  pain  or 
distress  is  the  maintenance  of  binocular  fixation  under  the  stress  of 
muscular  imbalance  of  a  degree  not  incompatible  with  the  simultaneous 
use  of  both  eyes.  The  indirect  cause  of  asthenopia  is  the  tendency  to 
turn  the  visual  axes  away  from  parallelism ;  the  direct  cause,  the  tension 
of  the  opposing  set  of  muscles,  whose  function  it  is  to  resist  the  ten- 
dency. For  instance,  esophoria,  the  tendency  to  cross  the  visual  axes, 
creates  an  abnonnal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  abducting  muscles  in  order 
to  preserve  binocular  single  vision,  and  it  is  this  extra  innervation,  and 
extra  muscular  response,  which  is  the  source  of  the  distress.  And  this 
is  true  whether  the  muscles  of  convergence  are  relatively  strong  or  those 
of  divergence  relatively  weak. 

As  already  stated,  errors  of  refraction  and  muscular  anomalies  are 
the  ocular  causes  of  accommodative  asthenopia ;  of  the  former,  hyper- 
opia and  hyi)eropic  astigmatism  are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence; 
of  the  latter,  hyperphoria  is  most  common.  Among  the  general  or  con- 
stitutional causes  may  be  mentioned  neurasthenia,  heredity,  nervous 
affections,  debility  of  any  nature,  sexual  excess,  gout,  rheumatism,  or 
any  condition  of  the  system  in  which  the  power  of  endurance  is  reduced 
below  the  healthy  standard.  Frequent  contributory  causes  are  constant 
application  of  the  eyes  in  close  work,  prolonged  reading  of  fine  type, 
too  much  or  too  little  light,  fine  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  reading  in 
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moving  vehicles,  or  with  the  head  iu  a  position  either  on  a  line  witli  or 

below  the  level  of  tlie  trinik, 

InasTLiiit'h  as  a  |iure  liorizontiil  ur  %^ertieal  tendency  of  the  visual  axes 
may  not  exiBt  [excepting  in  riire  abiiunnal  tensions  and  relaxations 
originating  in  anatomical  abnorntalities,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  con- 
dition, uncomplicated  with  an  upward  (in  predominating  lateral  ten- 
dency) or  a  Jiuri7,ontal  (in  vertical)  tendency],  we  are  forced  to  de^il 
with  an  obliquely  directed  tendency  to  deviation  of  the  visual  lines.  A 
consideration  of  the  heterophorias  as  lieing  the  dominant  causes  of 
asthenopia  and  reflex  neuroses,  necessarily  involves  a  study  of  the 
relative  strengths  of  adduction,  abduction,  and  sursumduetion  for  ob- 
jects at  all  distances.  If  iu  emmet ropia  adduction  equals,  approxi- 
mately, 24*^  and  abduction  2°,  eaophoria  would  bo  due  to  insufficiency  af 
the  nuiscles  of  divergence.  If  right  (suprachietion)  =  5*^  (left  infraduc- 
tion)  and  left  supraduetion  =  3"^  (r^g'^t  infraduction)  the  elevators  of 
the  right  eye  or  the  depressors  of  the  left  eye  would  be  at  fault.  If 
right  supraduetion  (left  infraduction)  =i  3^  and  left  supraduetion 
(right  infraduction)  =  1'  the  fault  would  lie  with  the  elevators  of  the 
left  eye,  or  depressors  of  the  right.  Fur  measuring  the  limits  of  rota- 
tion of  the  cornea  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  meridians,  the  clino- 
scope  of  Stevens  is  valuable*  By  its  reading,  in  degrees  of  the  circle,  die 
excursions  of  the  eye  may  l)e  readily  compared.  In  addition  to  the  alter- 
nate vertical  tendency  already  men  I  itmed,  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the 
vertical  inclinations  are  present  and  of  tlie  same  direction  in  lioth  eyes, 
Anaphoria  is  the  name  given  to  designate  upward,  and  kataphoria 
downward,  abnormal  tensions  of  both  eyes.  Such  conditions  are  the 
result  of  pathologic  states  of  the  muscles  or  nerves  supplying  them, 
or  of  some  obscure  unknown  disease.  They  are  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  errors  of  refraction  or  by  the  muscular  contractions  induced 
by  the  effort  to  see  clearly.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  know  that  such 
conditions  exist,  and  that  they  may  cause  eye-strain  and  reflex 
anomalies* 

EPILEPSY. 

There  is  no  uniformity  among  authors  in  their  definition  of  epilepsy. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  define  it  exactly.  Epilepsy  is  a  s>inptom  ex- 
pressive of  an  organic  or  functional  derangement  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  not  a  disease  per  se,  etiologically  or  pathologically,  but  a  syrnptom 
complex.  One  of  the  tersest,  most  accurate,  and  comprehensive  de- 
scriptions of  the  commonly  accepted  meanings  of  the  word  is  given  nega- 
tix^ly  in  Gowcr's  "  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,*^  published  in  1888. 
*'  The  term  epilepsy,"  he  writes  (page  1078),  "  is  applied  to  a  disease 
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in  which  there  are  convulsions  of  a  certain  type,  or  sudden  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  conscionsiiess,  but  in  which  the  convulsions  are  not  directly 
due  to  active  organic  brain  disease^  to  reflex  irritation,  or  to  ahnonnal 
blood  states,  and  in  which  the  loss  of  uoMsciousness  is  not  due  to  primary 
failure  of  the  heart's  action,"  Subsequent  writers  have  not  improved 
this  definition.  H.  C,  Wood  defines  epilepsy  '  as  **  A  disease  of  un- 
known pathology  in  which,  at  irregular  intervals  and  without  obvious 
existing  causes,  an  abnormal  disturbance  of  nerv*e  force  occurs,  in  most 
eases  accompanied  with  loss  of  consciousness,  and  very  frequently  with 
oonviilsive  disturbance."  Landon  Carter  Gray  ^  admits  that  ^*  much 
confusion  has  been  injected  into  the  subject  by  the  failure  to  recognize 
that  epilepsy  is  only  a  symptom,  just  as  is  fever  or  cough,  and  that  in 
every  case,  the  question  of  diagnosis  is  resolved  into  the  further  one  of 
what  the  epilepsy  is  a  s™iptom  of/'  Other  authors  might  Iw  quoted 
without  adding  useful  evidence  to  the  universally  admitted  opinion  that 
the  so-called  disease,  epilepsy,  is  the  accompaniment  of  not  one  but  many 
affections,  in  some  of  w^hich  organic  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are 
found  after  death,  while  in  others  failure  to  recognize  that  any  of  the 
tissue  is  diseased  is  the  only  restdt  of  microscopic  examination. 

Epilepsy,  as  a  symptom  of  disease,  has  no  pathology.  Authorities 
are  conflicting  and  inconsistent  as  to  this  question.  It  is,  for  instance, 
classified  as  a  functional  neurosis,  and  yet  pages  are  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  pathologj\  Local  and  general  convulsions  are  due,  in 
many  eases,  to  organic  changes  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  are  un- 
scientifically classified  as  functional  affections,  when  they  should  be 
designated,  for  example,  as  **  epileptic  convulsions  in  hemiplegia." 
Exactly  identical  convulsions  may  appear  as  reflex  symptoms  of  some 
peripheral  lesion.  A  wider  recognition  of  these  facts  would  lead  to  a 
more  tenable  classification  of  epilepsy  than  that  usually  given,  and 
would  tend  eventually  to  eliminate  such  objectionable  adjectives  as 
idiopathic.  The  subdivision  of  the  subject  would  then  be  "  Epilepsy 
from  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system"  and  *^  Epilepsy  from 
peripheral  irritation/*  although  the  exciting  cause  might  remain  un- 
known in  many  cases. 

The  testimony  of  too  many  trustworthy  clinicians  has  been  pub- 
lished in  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  epileptic  ccmvulsions  may 
be  due  to  affections  of  other  organs  than  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  to 
permit  the  causative  relation  of  distant  lesions  to  the  development  of 
the  affection  to  be  ignored.     It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some 

*  Pepper's  System,  Theoiy,  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  1803. 

■  Nervous  Diseases,  by  American  Authors,  edited  by  F.  X*  Dercum,  181>5, 
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E(k4oKX^     If.  hr/«,^  fi-pj^r-  *\^.  :L^^rie«  of  d 
ir^rfjt  '/f  inttf^UiU^i  sji-^n/^t'i':  w:#r/J  r»yy/i:i?tracti<m.     It 

«roftiM«i«eti/;  J>^  //,*v  i>-,  ?Jiat  aii  or  'rv#rrj  a  large 

or((Mh,  Ou  U><'  '/f/><'r  K;iri'i,  in  vi^r'A-  of  tlie  autboriUltive 
<:Z(^:ri<rii/'-<;  of  !h<-  ^''-fi'-fal  j#rar'«irjoriffr,  it  cannot  be 
Iiraicf  a  miiiori'y  of  if'j")i  aff'-'-Jioji-  an?  n-fl^rx  in  origin.  H.  CL  Wial' 
'iivi'krtf  i'.\n\i',\^.y  \u\n  hri^nnif,  rox^f-inir,  Jackaonian,  idiopsAie^  ^mi 
r^^Hi'Xf  Htnl  i(ivi'>,  UA  '';itj^>'^^  woun'l-  of  rho  lir:iid  or  other  poitim  cf  As 
U/<ly,  aKlifTfuati^fn  or  oMj^rr  imf^rf'-^tion  of  the  eyes,  diftfaweB  and  anl- 
format ioiifc  of  t|i<-  i,;i-;j:  r;,-.)' ,.  /';jri',ii-  r*-r;tli,  rr.'tained  milk  teeth,  avnl 
ilifA'Uhi'Hf  Ji'lti'^nrnt  |»n  j,rj/*-  /,r  otlj*r  irritation  of  the  genital  oijguia,  and 
iiifi'Rfififil  woriiji-,."  \V.  I5.  I'rit^lianl  *  ^'ivf-  a.s  call^es  of  reflex  epOepev, 
th<j  t'Kin\t*tu'M  of  v/hi''lj,  h'r  Ji;. -,  i-.  r-omfwhat  widely  questioned,  phimo* 
MiHy  adh^'Hrfit.  pn'|iii''<f  or  '-litori-,  :-.riTio.-:is  of  uterine  os,  nerre  cicfttneeSi 
or  Kiir^if^al  timrivt'  of  th'^  limh-:  or  joints  implicating  nerve  trankB, 
rarioiiH  lei'th,  ^v'-htniin  C<!Hophoria,  c'xophoriaj,  obstructive  diseaaes  of 
ti^i'.  nuHal  jiaMKa^'r-,  aural  di:ira:-^',  cjtr-.,  etf*.  Jlerter  and  Smith/  in 
(•onKidirrini^  th<*  j-iiolo^'y  of  cjiiUfpsy,  mention  as  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant HUiHOH  **  putrefactive  ehan^es  in  tlic  intestinal  contents,  toxio 
HulwiaiieeH  produced  in  the  inteHtines"  (reflex  epilepsy).    Stoewer*  says 


•  Pi'Pjmt'm  1Vxt  \UHtk. 
«Hiijoiih'n  Aiiniml.  vol.  ill.,  IHUI). 

•Ni*w  York  MimIiiuI  Journal,  AuffUHi  and  S<'pt«nibor,  1802. 

•  AuKi'iikranklu'iicn  aU  Umach©  der  KpilcpHic,  Klin.  Monat*b.  f.  Augenli.,  86» 
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"  most  cases  are  laid  to  the  cerebrum,  while  for  other  cases,  certain  irri- 
tations of  peripheral  nerves  are  necessarj"^  for  outbreaks  of  an  attack," 
and  "  many  of  the  last  reflex  class  are  cured  by  the  removal  of  painful 
scars,  irritation  from  nose  and  ear."  P.  F.  Barbour  ^  reports  the  case  of 
a  male,  married,  who  had  epileptic  seizures  since  1892.  He  found  a 
marked  increase  of  indican  in  the  urine  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 
Hence  he  inferred  that  the  trouble  arose  from  intestinal  indigestion  and 
constipation.     Treatment  for  these  conditions  relieved  the  epilepsy. 

These  quotations  and  abstracts,  and  more  might  readily  be  added, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  epileptic  attacks  may  be  reflex  in  origin,  and 
that  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation  will  re-establish  normal  function 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is,  therefore,  logical  to  assume,  and  the 
assumption  has  been  abundantly  verified,  that  reflex  epilepsy  may  be 
the  result  of  eye-strain,  accommodative  and  muscular.  The  relation 
of  the  function  of  the  ciliary  muscles  to  the  extraocular  muscles,  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  Most  cases  of  accommodative  asthenopia  are 
also  cases  of  muscular  asthenopia.  Therefore,  both  causes  may  be 
active  in  the  same  individual,  and  should  be  taken  into  account  as 
factors.  The  relative  importance,  in  the  etiology  of  nervous  affections, 
of  refraction  and  muscular  anomalies,  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
authors  ascribe  the  whole  responsibility  to  refractive  errors,  others  to 
want  of  equilibrium  of  the  extraocular  muscles,  and  not  a  few  writers 
utterly  ignore  the  eye  and  its  muscles.  Strohmayer,®  for  instance,  dips 
deeply  into  the  consideration  of  etiology  and  treatment  by  medical  and 
hygienic  measures.  The  omission  in  a  systematic  monograph  of  such 
recent  date  is  surprising,  and  the  only  inference,  of  ^course,  is  that 
the  writer  does  not  believe  in  eye-strain  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy.  Landon 
Carter  Gray®  makes  a  distinction  between  the  two  sources  of  eye- 
strain. "  The  removal  of  insufficiencies  of  the  ocular  muscles  is,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  useless,  but  marked  errors  of  refraction  should  be 
remedied."  The  reasonableness  of  this  decision,  half-hearted  though  it 
is,  may  well  be  questioned.  The  dual  cause  is  so  intimately  and  so 
inseparably  bound  together,  that  a  separation  or  elimination  of  either 
is  not  only  unscientific  but  inconsistent  with  intelligent  criticism. 

M.  Allen  Starr  ^^  believes  that  epilepsy  is  an  organic  disease.  He 
bases  his  opinion  on  the  study  of  4000  cases  and  his  researches  are 

'Medical  Times,  February,  1895. 
'Die  Epilepsie  im  Kindesalter,  1892. 
*  Nervous  Diseases,  by  American  Authors. 

''^New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  January  30, 
1904. 
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certainly  worthy  of  careful  attention.    One  hundred  and  nioety-two 

the  4000  cases  exhibited  positive  signs  of  nonHlevelopment  of  tJie  brain^ 
68  per  cent,,  signs  of  epilepsy  before  twenty  years  of  age,  the  ^period  of 
brain  development.  The  most  frequent  cause  was  heredity,  and  the 
next  in  fretpieney,  trauma  of  the  head*  That  the  latter  was  a  more 
potent  can.He  than  wounds  of  other  parts  of  the  l>odj%  was  well  shown 
the  statJ«tic8  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  These  were  conclusive.  Out 
of  8889  soldiers  wounded  in  tlje  head,  40  became  epileptic;  wher 
out  of  77,403  pernons  wounded  elsewhere,  only  17  became  epileptic! 
Fright  was  undonlitedly  a  cause,  as  1111  of  the  patients  tabulated  had  the 
first  fit  after  a  fri^'ht. 

C,  L.  Dana,  in  discussing  Starrs  paper,  said,  "At  least  ten  yearal 
ago  he  had  Hj^Kiken  of  epilepsy  as  a  progressive  <legeneralive  disease  of 
the  brain,  but,  as  we  did  not  yet  know  always  what  this  degeneration^ 
was  or  where  it  was,  and  could  not  give  a  morphological  description  of 
the  diseased  cells,  it  was  probably  wise  still  to  describe  epilepsy  as  a 
disease  without  definite  organic  basis.     He  also  doubted  if  the  term 
disease  was  the  proper  one  to  use  in  connection  w*ith  epilepsy.     There 
was  certainly  an  underlying  organic  degeneration,  but  it  seemed  to  bim' 
that  in  many  cases  it  was  rather  a  morbid  condition  than  a  pathologic 
process,  rather  a  teratologieal  defect  than  an  actual  disease.     So  far 
as  we  know,  it  was  prolmble  that  the  most  important  factor  underlying 
epilepsy  was  the  tendency  of  large  groups  of  nerve-cells  to  undergo  a 
rather  progressive  degenerative  process.    With  regard  to  the  incurability  i 
of  epilejjsy,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  stand  taken  by  Starr  was  * 
not  only  incorrect  but  discouraging*     lie  absolutely  knew  of  cases  in 
which  epilepsy  had  been  cured.     He  knew  personally  of  a  young  man  of] 
seventeen,  who  had  nocturnal  epilepsy  for  one  or  two  years,  the  attacks 
coming  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  a  month.    He  had  seen  the  attacks 
himself  and  they  were  cliaraeteristic.     Under  the  bromide  treatment 
this  man  recovered  and  was  now  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  never  j 
had  an  attack  since  completing  the  treatment.     There  w*as  now  none 
of  the  interconvulsive  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  and  this  disease  should  be 
looked  upon  as  cured,  just  as  much  as  pneumonia  should  be  considered 
cured.    The  very  theory  of  the  disease,  assuming  it  to  be  organic,  would 
make  a  cure  possible.     We  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  certain 
degenerative  processes  tliat  we  may  arrest;   for  example,  tabes  and  de* 
generative  processes  affecting  the  kidney  or  liver,  for  degenerative  pro- 
cesses w*ere  not  always  progressive/'    W.  H.  Thomson^  in  the  discussion, 
said  that  he  considered  functional  nervous  diseases  as  true  derange- 
ments of  the  source  of  nerve  function,  independently  altogether  of  the 
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structure  of  the  brain, — i.e.,  the  blood.  Functional  disease  might  be  so 
serious  as  to  terminate  life,  and  yet  no  nerve  cell  or  fibre  could  be 
demonstrated  to  be  diseased,  the  disorder,  perhaps,  having  been  alto- 
gether due  to  a  toxin  in  the*  blood.  He  could  not  believe  that  a  disease 
80  strikingly  characterized  by  intermittency  could  consist  essentially 
in  a  structural  lesion,  nutritive  or  otherwise.  He  fully  agreed  with 
Dr.  Starr  that  epilepsy  was  not  curable  by  the  surgeon,  and  stated  on 
the  contrary  that  a  surgical  operation  on  the  brain  was  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  epilepsy.  A  polypus  of  the  nose  sometimes  gave  rise  to  an 
intermittent  asthma.  He  had  had  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
removal  of  peripheral  irritation  had  been  followed  by  the  permanent 
disappearance  of  epilepsy.  With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  epilepsy, 
we  were  often  misled  in  regarding  epilepsy  as  due  to  a  discharge  in  the 
cerebral  cortex.  His  definition  of  epilepsy  was  a  "  sudden  derange- 
ment of  the  normal  inhibition  of  cortical  centres  upon  one  another, 
dependent  in  the  first  instance  upon  an  abnormal  afferent  impression." 
R.  H.  MacAUister  ^^  analyzed  250  cases  of  epilepsy  treated  in  C.  L. 
Dana's  clinic  and  private  practice,  and  does  not  mention  ocular  affec- 
tion among  the  etiological  factors. 

Published  cases  of  the  cure  of  epilepsy  by  the  removal  of  peripheral 
irritations  are  not  uncommon,  and  include  many  varieties  of  lesions. 
Pecho*^  saw  patients  recover  after  enucleation  of  an  atrophied  ball, 
following  an  injury  in  early  life.  Galeowski  *^  re<5ords  the  history  of 
a  man,  aged  forty,  whose  right  eye  was  injured  six  years  before,  and 
for  which  abscission  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  had  been  performed. 
The  stump  of  the  right  eye  was  still  very  sensitive.  For  six  months 
before  he  came  under  the  care  of  Galezowski  he  had  frequent  epileptic 
seizures,  and  vision  in  the  left  eye  had  been  failing.  The  ophthalmo- 
scope showed  left  neuroretinitis,  venous  congestion,  perivascular  infil- 
tration, and  retinal  hemorrhages.  The  stump  of  the  right  was  sensitive 
to  pressure.  After  enucleation  of  the  stump,  the  epileptic  attacks  dis- 
appeared and  vision  in  tlie  left  eye  improved.  Stoewer,  reported  the 
case  of  a  married,  healthy  man  thirty-two  years  old,  who  had  been 
all  his  life  myopic.  In  1891  influenza  had  been  followed  by  an  in- 
tractable iritis  and  that  in  turn  by  epileptic  seizures  every  few  days, 
headache  and  eyeache.  The  eye  w^as  blind  from  closure  of  the  pupil. 
He  had  tonic  and  clonic  spasms,  in  which  he  became  unconscious,  and 
after  recovery  was  extremely  forgetful.    He  was  treated  by  suggestion, 

"New  York  Medical  Journal,  January  29,  1894. 
«  Rec.  d'Ophthal.,  January,  1886. 
"  Rev.  d-Ophthal.,  January,  1886. 
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electricity^  and  broiiiidcs;  without  benefit.  On  the  contrary,  the  attacks 
became  more  frequent  and  violent.  The  patient  became  exhausted  and 
emaciated.  The  attacks  immediately  ceased,  and  improvement  in 
health  marked,  after  enucleation  of  tlie  left  eye.  Knapp  **  says, 
"  There  is  a  class  of  castas,  liowever,  in  which  the  reflex  origin  seems 
fairly  probable, — the  cases  of  so-cuIKmI  (epilepsy.  A  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  cjises  reported  under  this  head  would  eliminate  many  of 
tliem.  A  considerable  uuhiIkt  of  them  are  undoubtedly  hysteria,  and 
in  others  the  dependence  of  epilepsy  uiM)n  the  alleged  source  of  irrita- 
tion is  certainly  doubtful.  Nevertheless,  the  theory  that  a  remote  irrita- 
tion may  give  rise  to  convulsive  seizures  is  supported  by  the  well-known 
experiments  of  Brown-Sequanl,  who  producc^d  epilepsy  in  the  guinea-pig 
by  injury  of  the  sciatic,  and  by  a  limited  number  of  authentic  cases  in 
man.  In  most  cases  cited,  tluj  source  of  the  epilepsy  lias  been  of  trau- 
matic origin,  and  upon  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation,  the  epilepsy 
has  ceased.     These  cases  arc,  however,  extremely  rare." 

That  heredity  is  an  important  predisposing  factor  is  shown  by 
Ilare,^^  who  found,  after  examination  of  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  that  in 
25  per  cent,  a  distinctly  neurotic  family  history  could  be  traced. 

The  above  extracts  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  trustworthy  to 
prove  that  the  symptom  eoni[)lex  known  as  epilepsy  may  be  caused  by 
peripheral  lesions  in  persons  who  have  neurotic  tendencies. 

Science  has  l)een,  as  yet,  unable  to  discover  the  i)Ost-mortem  lesions, 
or  conditions  which  exi)lain  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  in  the  so-called 
functional  forms.  If  it  were  possihK'  to  distinguish  between  func- 
tional and  organic  e])ilci)sie>,  the  \vln>le  sul)j(M*t  would  be  elucidated. 
And  yet,  no  description  (»f  epilepsy  lius  been  considered  complete  with- 
out a  detailed  account  of  tiie  ])ost-niorteni  findings.  The  pathology  of 
epilepsy  is  that  of  the  disease  which  eansc^s  the  convulsions  and  is,  in 
many  cases,  unknown.  Govvers  well  says  that  ''  the  changes  in  the 
nerve-centres  arc  probably  of  that  kind  which  is  revealed  only  by 
altered  function  and  eludes  tlu*  tik )st  minute  sc^arch.  In  the  absence  of 
any  help  from  anatomy  and  histolooy,  the  ])athology  of  idiopathic 
epilepsy  is  a  matter  of  hypothesis."  With  the  organic  form  of  the 
affection  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  j)a])er,  and  confine  our  observa- 
tions to  functional  neuroses  as  indications  of  peripheral  irritation. 
In  such  affections  there  is  primarily  no  path«>l«)gy;  secondarily,  as  the 
result  of  the  habit  of  convulsions,  associated  with  unconsciousness,  the 


"American  Journal  of  the  Mcflical  Scioncoa,  October,  1805. 
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cortex  may  undergo  changes  which  later  develop  into  appreciable  ana- 
tomical lesions. 

Although  the  vasomotor  theory  of  the  causation  of  the  nerve  ex- 
plosions has  been  given  up  as  explanatory  of  epilepsy,  it  is  still  more 
applicable  than  any  other  theory  to  explain  the  condition  of  reflex 
epilepsy.  The  influence  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  originating  or  passing 
through  the  ganglia  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  is  not  tlioroughly  un- 
derstood. The  effect  of  exseetion  of  the  superior  ganglion  upon  the 
ocular  tissues,  however,  is  sufficiently  pronounced  to  warrant  the  in- 
ference that  the  nerve  impulse  that  passes  out  of  the  ganglion  to  the 
cerebral  vessels,  is  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  ganglion,  whether 
diseased  or  healtliy.  It  may  l)e  here  incidentally  stated  that  in  seeking 
to  find  a  cure  for  idiopathic  epilepsy  surgeons  have  removed  the  ganglia 
in  order  to  note  the  effect  of  its  absence  upon  the  calibre  of  the  cerebral 
blood-vessels*  The  results  of  sympathectomy  upon  the  eye  are  thus 
summarized  by  De  Sehweinitz:  ^^  '*  Myosis,  narrowing  of  the  palimbral 
aperture,  projection  of  the  nictitating  membrane,  diminished  intra- 
ocular tension,  certain  ophthalmoscopic  and  microscopic  lesions  in  the 
eye-ground,  and  possibly  trophic  disturbances*" 

The  causative  relations  of  derangements  of  the  ocular  apparatus  to 
epilepsy  have  been  the  subject  of  no  little  controversy  among  neurolo- 
gists and  ophthalmologists*  Since  the  publication  of  Stevens's  pri^e 
essay,  and  the  investigation  of  Stevens's  claims  by  the  New  York 
Neurological  Society,  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  Ijeen  directed 
toward  eye-strain  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy,  the  relief  of  the  convulsions 
by  correction  of  optical  errors,  the  restoration  of  balance  of  the  extra- 
ocular muscles,  and  of  the  normal  relationship  between  the  intraocular 
and  the  extraocular  muscles.  The  value  of  Stevens's  labors  has  not 
been  fully  appreciated  by  the  general  practitioner,  or  even  by  the 
neurologist,  and  the  ophthalmologist's  efforts  in  this  field  are  limited, 
except  as  employed  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues.  The  same  idea 
is  more  forcibly  expressed  by  R,  IT,  Giblxins:  ^^  **  I  know  a  young  man 
cured  of  epilepsy  in  a  bad  form  by  Eanney,  and  I  know  of  four  cases 
cured  by  Stevens.  None  of  these  eases  has  been  reported  and  one  of 
them  has  been  cured  for  five  years,  Stevens  and  Ranney  have  been  mis- 
quoted, or  worse, — they  have  been  misjudged  by  ophtlialmologists  in 
general  and  by  neurologists  in  particular/'  The  laity  has  already 
learned  by  experience  to  apply  to  the  oculist  for  relief  of  headache,  but 

"The  Relation  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic  to  the  Eye,  Ophthal.  Sec.,  Amer. 
Med,  Asao.,  1M3. 

"  Trans.  Penna.  SUte  Med.  Soc.,  1902. 
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is  not  sufficiently  advanced   to  appreciate  that   other    neuroses   niaj 
originate  in  eye-strain.     The  general  practitioner  must  take  the  initia* 

live,  and,  in  the  treatmetit  of  epilepsy,  sliuiikl  endeavor  to  discover 
probe  every  iK>ssihIe  cause,   including  the  rjciilar  apparatii.s,   and   no 
wait  until  all  the  text-bcwks  on  etiology  have  been  exhausted  hefor 
turning  the  eyea  in  the  right  dire^'tion.     The  writer  has  natural  hesitu 
tioi)  in  expressing  himself  in  a  definite,  practical  manner  as  to 
relation  ibat  eye-strain  bears  to  the  cansation  of  epilepsy.     Evidenc 
culled  from  books  and  monographs  is  conflicting.     It  must  be  admittc 
tliat  advix»atea  of  this  the<:)ry  of  causation  have  not  been  successful  in" 
carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of  men  who  have  bad  most  to  do  with 
epileptics.     The  theory  has  undouhted  claims  to  careful  and  impartial 
consideration,  and  the  work  done  along  these  lines  is  of  sufficient  wei| 
to  compel  lielief  or  refutation.     The  writer's  own  I>elief  is^  that  a  antiall 
proportion  of  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  of  epileptiform  convulsions, 
been  cured  by  eye  treatment  alone,  and  that  the  proportion  equals^ 
percentage  of  cures,  that  of  any  other  single  surgical  or  mechanica 
means.     He  strongly  advocates,  moreover,  a  thorough  and  systematic' 
ocular  examination  in  all  patients  in  whom  the  etiology  of  the  convul- 
sions is  unknown.    In  forming  this  opinion,  he  is  guided,  not  by  his  own 
experience,  which  Is  moat  limited,  but  by  the  cases  and  histories  re- 
ported in  recent  literature.     Stevens***  examined  the  ocular  conditional 
in  140  cases  of  epilepsy.     **  The  general  result  has  been  to  reveal  the 
existence,  in  these  cases,  of  refraction  anomalies  in  a  considerably  greater 
propc^rtiou  than  has  b(K»n  foimd  by  Cohen  in  his  examination  of  the 
eyes  of  school  children,  or  by  other  observers  in  similar  investigation^ 
prosecuted  in  Germany,  Russia,  and   America.     In   100  consecutive 
cases,  hyperopia  was  present  in  50,  myopia  23,  emmetropia,  or  refrac 
tion  less  than  1  D,,  18.     Twenty-nine  cases  were  treated  only  by  tlie^ 
removal  of  optical  defects.     Of  tbese,  14  may  be  cunsidered  well,  2 
(still  under  observation)  are  believed  to  be  permanently  relieved;    3, 
still  under  treatment,  have  received  such  marked  relief  that  it  is  be- 
lieved an  entire  discontinuance  of  the  malady  may  be  expected.     One 
died,  7  received  temporary  relief,  and  2  manifested  no  improvement. 
Some  remarkable  histories  and  striking  photographs  are  apjiended  tc 
the  histories  of  a  few  of  the  most  pronounced  cases.     Ranney*s  sum-' 
mary  of  20  cases  ***  is  as  follows:   Four  abandoned  treatment.    Of  the, 
22  remaining  cases,  10,  or  45  per  cent,  may  be  considered  as  well ; 
being  completely  cured  and  3  being  practically  cured;   amelioration  of 

"Functional  Xitvouh  Dineascs,  18S7. 
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the  attacks  has  been  afforded  by  eye  treatment  in  9  eases,  or  nearly  42 
per  cent;  no  improvement  bas  been  observed  in  3  cases,  about  13  per 
cent  Ranney's  collection  of  case  histories  is  truly  a  remarkable  one, 
and,  viewed  from  an  unprejudiced  stand-point,  convincing.  As  he  says 
in  the  general  resume,  '*  1  have  hrouglit  forward  liere  some  very  strong 
written  testimony  from  pliysicians  of  repute,  and  the  patients  them- 
selves,  to  prove  that  the  histories  publisbed  by  me  are  those  of  genuine 
epileptics,  that  the  results  were  as  I  stated^  and  that  benefit  followed 
the  relief  of  eye-strain  after  a  faihire  of  medicines  or  diet  to  control  the 
seizur€*s/'  J,  E.  Colbnrn  ^*^  examined  43  cases  of  well-marked  epilepsy, 
and  from  this  nnmbtn*  selected  14  which  presented  subjective  and  ob- 
jective sTOiptouis  of  eye-strain.  Those  rejected,  29  in  number,  pre- 
sented other  causes  for  the  epilepsy  or  failed  to  afford  evidence  that  the 
eyes,  or  their  function,  were  abnormaU  The  patients  who  submitted  to 
the  eye  treatment  had  refractive  or  muscular  anomalies,  or  both^  and 
were  treated  by  ghisses,  prisms,  or  tenotomies.  His  results  were  as 
follows:  S  cases  had  no  return  of  the  convulsions  or  other  indica- 
tions of  a  continuance  of  the  disease  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  six 
years;  6  were  benefited  in  a  general  way  and  the  attacks  rendered  less 
frequent ;  one  relapsed  as  soon  as  the  glasses  were  withdrawn ;  one 
received  no  benefit ;  one,  a  c^se  aggravated  in  every  res^x^t,  could  not 
be  held  under  observation.  The  same  author  reports  ^^  a  case  of 
epilepsy  cured  by  correcting  an  error  of  refraction,  the  inherited  neu- 
rotic taint  being  especially  prominent  in  the  family  of  the  patient.  A  man, 
aged  twenty-four,  complained  of  mental  confusion,  flushing  of  the  face 
and  vertigo  in  attempting  to  read,  and  remarked  that  the  s^inptoms  dis- 
appeared when  the  eyes  were  closed.  At  times  be  was  dull  and  morose, 
and  at  otliers  brilliant  and  exemplary.  The  diagnosis  was  that  of  '*  [letit 
mal  with  impulses."  The  patient  had  been  confined  in  an  asylimi  at 
intervals  for  two  3'ears  on  account  of  epileptic  seizures.  Examination 
of  the  refraction  showed  hyperopia  .50  D.  of  manifest,  2  D.  of  latent; 
€soi)horia  8  degrees.  By  restoration  of  the  balance  of  the  ocular 
muscles  by  prism  exercise  and  correction  of  the  total  H.,  the  man  was 
relieved  of  his  pitiable  condition  and  was  made  strong  and  well.  The 
patient's  mother  suffered  from  neurasthenia  and  *'  masked*-  epileptic 
convulsions,  vertigo  and  unsteadiness  of  gait.  She  had  II.  2  D.,  HAs.  1 
D.,  and  a  muscular  error.  After  the  optical  defects  were  fully  corrected 
she,  also,  became  well.  The  patient's  sister  was  emmetropic  with 
neurotic  tendencies*     A  brother  had  l)een  an  inmate  of  an  asvlum  for 
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fiome  fonn  of  insanity*  Colburn  says,  *'  The  liereJitary  liyi>eropic 
error  of  refraction  was  respoiisiljle  for  all  the  s^Tnptoins  of  progressive 
cerebral  disease,  up  to  insanity/'  C.  M.  Cappa  records  two  cases, ^^ 
One  was  that  of  a  girl  of  nine  who  consulted  him  one  year  before  re- 
porting the  result  of  the  treatment.  Slje  had  three  to  six  epileptic 
convulsions  every  month  since  four  years  of  age.  Since  entering 
school  the  seizures  had  become  more  frequent  and  violent.  The  seizures 
ceased  while  the  accommodation  was  paralyzed  with  atropin,  and  re- 
mained absent  during  the  year,  while  wearing  correctioii  for  M.  and 
MAs.  The  second  case  was  a  girl  of  eight  who,  after  correction  of  H, 
and  HAs.j  had  cotoplete  cessation  of  epileptic  attacks.  W.  F.  Connors 
describes  the  interesting  case  of  a  young  man  ^^  who  was  cured  by 
wearing  correction  for  high  IL  Removal  of  the  glasses  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  prodromes  of  an  epileptic  convulsion.  Reber  ^* 
narrates  four  cases  that  are  worthy  of  brief  description.  Case  1,  mar^ 
ried  woman,  aged  thirty,  high  hyperopic  refraction  combined  with  mus- 
cular imbalance,  treated  by  spherocylinders  and  prisms;  result,  **  with- 
out any  suggestion  that  her  epilepsy  might  be  benefited  and  with  the 
withdrawal  of  all  drugs,  this  woman  was  rescued  from  a  future  that 
was  very  gloomy  at  best.  She  had  been  having  two  or  three  seizures 
weekly,  when  she  would  fall  to  the  fl<x)r  unconscious  and  remain  in  a 
stupor  for  an  hour  or  more.  To  be  brought  from  that  condition  to  the 
present  one  (having  one  fleeting  fit  a  month,  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness) is  practically  a  cure."  Case  2,  unmarried  woman,  aged  twenty^ 
in  apparently  perfect  health  with  the  exception  of  nocturnal  epilepsy, 
having  had  for  a  long  time  12  to  14  seizures  every  week.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  attacks  was  reduced  to  one  per  week  by  wearing  myopic 
cylinders.  Later,  prisms  were  added  to  her  glasses.  After  wearing  the 
combination  for  three  months,  she  reported  that  she  was  virtually  free 
from  attacks,  having  had  them  only  at  great  intervals  and  very  lightly.** 
Case  3,  a  strong,  active  youth  of  twenty.  After  reading  several  houra 
in  the  evening  he  would  suffer  on  the  next  day  several  attacks  of  petit 
mal.  For  several  years  he  had  the  attacks  at  irregular  intervals,  some- 
times one  or  two,  sometimes  several  weeks  apart.  Treatment  of  mua- 
eular  imbalance  by  tenotomies  reduced  the  seizures  to  one  or  two  sligbt 
attacks  in  over  two  years,  so  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  is  a 
cured  man.  Case  4,  a  man  of  twenty-one,  one  of  a  family  of  eight 
children.     "  There  are  several  neurotics  in  the  family,  and  the  general 
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ancestral  history  is  studded  with  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  chorea, 
but  no  epilepsy  or  alcoholism.  At  seventeen,  he  commenced  to  have 
epilepsy,  having  two  seizures  within  24  hours  of  each  other  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  Under  partial  prismatic  correction  of  exophoria  and 
withdrawal  of  drug  treatment  the  attacks  ceased  for  four  months,  when 
two  very  light  attacks  were  induced  by  excessive  reading  several  nights 
in  succession.  Instead  of  the  8  to  10  attacks  he  would  have  had  within 
the  19  months,  taking  all  the  time  heavy  doses  of  bromides,  he  had  two 
very  light  seizures,  almost  imperceptible,  and  that  without  any  drug 
treatment  at  all."  F.  G.  Murphy  writes  ^^  that  in  the  past  two  years 
he  had  five  epileptics  under  his  care,  four  of  whom  had  defective 
eyes.  Two  of  these  were  completely  relieved  of  all  their  epileptic 
symptoms  by  the  correction  of  their  optical  defects.  The  remaining 
two  wore  their  correction  with  relief  of  ocular  symptoms,  but  none 
whatever  from  epileptic  seizures.  Ranney  reports  ^*  results  of  eye  treat- 
ment in  29  cases :  7  completely  cured,  3  practically  cured,  9  improved,  3 
not  improved,  4  not  counted.  Gould  ^^  claims  to  have  cured  six  cases,  and 
in  all  "  the  cure  was  immediate,  certain  and  complete  and  persisted  for 
several  years."  He  agrees  with  most  ophthalmic  surgeons  that  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  ocular  condition  may  be  the  pernicious  factor  that 
maintains  the  epileptic  manifestations.  The  obligation  is  imperative 
that  in  every  case  of  epilepsy  the  condition  of  the  eyes  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  In  the  Spratling  and  Gould  report  of  the  eye  ex- 
aminations and  results  of  eye  treatment  in  78  selected  cases  of  epilepsy, 
who  were  patients  in  the  Craig  Colony,^®  the  same  differences  of  opinion 
that  characterizes  similar  reports  are  found.  Marlow^®  corrected  the 
refraction  of  a  neurotic  patient.  The  patient  gained  20  poimds  in 
weight  as  a  result  of  wearing  the  glasses,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years 
continued  free  from  the  intense  nervousness  and  occasional  epilepsy 
that  had  baffled  many  physicians  for  some  years.  Coover  details  15 
cases  ^^  of  reflex  irritation  accompanying  eye-strain.  Among  the  promi- 
nent symptoms,  all  of  which  were  relieved  by  correction  of  refractive 
error,  were  attacks  of  convulsions  resembling  epilepsy  caused  by  con- 
tinued use  of  the  eyes  at  the  near  point.  Elmer  ^^  recited  instances  of 
patients  afflicted  with  epileptic  seizures,  of  mental  conditions  approach- 
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iag  insanity,  of  chorea,  and  of  petit  mal,  who  were  entirely  rel^Tcd 
by  correcting  glasses. 

Having  thus  presented  some  of  the  evidence  published  in  mdvoemer 
of  the  treat n)ctit  of  the  eyes  as  a  means  of  eure  of  epilepsy,  the  other  and 
nt^gativc  side  claims  attention.  Peterson  ^^  does  not  remember  to  hare 
seen  among  several  hnndred  epileptics  a  single  case  of  genuine  reflex  epi- 
lepsy. Gowers^^  says,  **  It  h  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  any  evidence 
of  a  reflex  cause  in  the  system  uf  the  cerebrospinal  nerves  and  in  the 
few  recorded  cases  there  has  been  a  manifest  and  strong  predisposition." 
Starr  l>elieves  that  reflex  neuroses  of  an  epileptiform  type  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  Dana  says  '^  the  importance  of  reflex  irritation  has 
been  much  overestimated,*'  Sachs  does  not  even  mention  reflexes  among 
the  cauHc*8  of  epilepsy,  execjit  in  a  footnote,  where  he  says  the  dtseaae 
is  rarely  established  hy  jieripheral  irritation.  Concerning  eye  con- 
ditions, he  aays  that  they  may  cause  single  attacks,  but  they  surely  are 
not  the  cause  of  epilepsy.  lie  asserts  that  Ranney  does  not  cure  caaes, 
and  makes  the  statement  on  the  ground  that  Ranney  has  not  ohsenred 
them  long  enough.  Both  Dana  and  Sachs  reiterate  these  opinions  in 
their  latest  published  articles.*^  T^rfi^*  as  late  as  1897,  in  his  fnll 
chapter  on  epilepsy,  says  tliat  **  en*ors  of  refraction,  necessitating  as 
they  do  efforts  of  accommodation,  may  cause  epilepsy,"  and,  in  the 
section  devoted  to  treatment,  **  anomalies  of  refraction  must  be  cor- 
rected." He  does  not  include  anomalies  of  the  ocular  muscles  among 
the  causes.  Gowers,  in  Ins  monograph,^"  is  silent  on  the  subject  Sink- 
ler  and  Pearce,*^  in  their  analysis  of  315  cases,  also  pass  ocular  causes 
by  without  comment.  II.  A,  Hare  ^®  quotes  Stevens  as  to  the  relation 
of  muscular  anomalies  and  refraction  errors  to  the  production  of  epi- 
lepsy, and  says  that  thus  far  Stevens's  remarkable  eases  have  adduced 
no  evidence  in  rebuttal,  but  in  the  section  on  treatment,  he  does  not 
refer  to  the  ocular  treatment,  as  one  of  the  means  of  relieving  epilepsy. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proof  of  the  causal  relations  of  affec- 
tions of  the  eye  to  epilepsy  rests  entirely  with  the  ophthalmologiata. 
The  ablest  among  the  neurologists  barely  refer  to  the  eye  as  a  cauae,  or 
omit  it  altogether.  An  unbiased  opinion  formed  from  a  study  of  the 
literature  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  expressed  tersely,  would  be 
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that  exceptionally  the  so-called  reflex  and  idiopathic  epileptic  convul- 
sions may  be  cured  by  correction  of  ocular  anomalies. 

Treatment. — Ocular  examination  conducted  with  patience,  ability, 
and  thoroughness  should  be  made  in  every  case  of  epilepsy,  including 
all  its  forms.  In  a  large  proportion,  the  result  of  ocular  remedies,  both 
on  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  seizures,  will  demonstrate  only 
its  negative  value;  in  a  smaller  proportion,  the  seizures  will  be  per- 
manently arrested.  It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  a  distinction  be- 
tween epilepsy,  epileptiform  convulsions,  petit  mal  and  grand  mal  need 
not  be  drawn  when  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem,  What  shall 
we  do  with  this  case  of  convulsions  ?  The  prognosis  of  the  affection  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  unfavorable,  and  why  should  we  decline  to 
investigate  and  remove  all  possible  sources  of  peripheral  irritation, 
whether  the  symptoms  are  said  to  belong  technically  to  the  so-called 
"  true"  epilepsy  or  are  only  epileptiform  in  character  ?  The  therapy  of 
drugs  has  failed  to  cure.  The  bromide  treatment,  that  most  generally 
resorted  to,  is  admittedly  palliative  only.  By  dulling  the  cerebral 
forces,  outbreaks  or  crises  of  cerebral  activity  are  held  in  abeyance. 
The  advocates  of  the  bromide  treatment  recognize  its  value  in  reliev- 
ing symptoms,  but  do  not  claim  for  it  curative  power.  Brain  surgery 
accomplishes  a  little.  Da  Costa  says  that  4  per  cent,  of  all  epileptics 
are  cured  by  operation  on  the  skull.  The  removal  of  reflex  irritation 
arising  from  atrophied  eyeballs,  nasal  disease,  old  cicatrices,  degen- 
erated testes,  and  other  lesions,  has  been  followed  by  relief  of  the  con- 
vulsions, and,  if  well  authenticated  reports  of  cure  by  eye  treatment 
are  to  be  credited,  a  knowledge  of  the  ocular  conditions  will  suggest 
methods  of  treatment  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

The  examination  of  the  eye  includes,  first,  refraction,  and,  second, 
the  extraocular  muscles. 

1.  Refraction. — (For  detailed  method  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
refraction  errors,  the  reader  is  referred  to  one  of  the  text-books  on  that 
subject.)  (a)  Hyperopia  and  hyperopic  astigmatism.  Under  full 
paralysis  of  accommodation  in  individuals  less  than  forty-five  years 
old  the  total  error  is  determined,  and  as  near  a  full  correction  as  will 
be  tolerated,  ordered,  and  worn  constantly.  Thus,  the  unusual  exer- 
cise of  accommodation,  and  the  imdue  stimulation  of  the  extraocular 
muscles  dependent  upon  it,  are  removed;  the  congestion  of  the  uveal 
tract  so  commonly  associated  with  accommodative  asthenopia,  reduced ; 
the  circulation  of  blood  and  lymph  restored  to  the  normal  and 
the  excessive  stimulation  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  consequent  over- 
action  of  the  other  branches  of  the  third  nerve,  relieved.     In  those 
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cases  in  which  the  accommodation  oonoeak  a  latent  error  of  vefractioiiy 
suggested  by  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  degree  of  refraction  as 
determined  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  or  ophthalmometer,  or  a  differenoe 
of  refraction  between  the  near  and  far  points,  full  paraljais  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  should  be  obtained  by  stronger  solutions  of  the  cjclo- 
plegic  and  its  continued  application.  By  these  means  the  eye  is  fully 
rested,  the  degree  of  the  true  static  error  determined,  and  the  causes^ 
resident  in  the  cxrulur  tissues  or  the  result  of  overuse,  which  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  reflex  symptoms,  eliminated. 

(h)  Myopia  and  myopic  astiymatistn.  The  influence  of  increased 
refractive  {x>wer,  in  causing  reflex  phenomena,  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  By  spasm  of  the  accommodation,  by  the  unconscious  non-use  of 
the  accommodation  or  the  disruption  of  the  relation  of  acoommodation 
and  convergence,  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  eye-strain  maj 
be  produced.  Myopia  is,  however,  seldom  named  as  a  cause.  As  a 
rule  niyoi)ic  patients  do  not  conii)lain  of  asthenopia  or  other  evidence 
of  eye-strain,  but  only  of  indistinct  distant  vision.  There  is  a  gradual 
increasing  tendency  to  divergcncre  of  the  visual  axes  which  is  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  its  further  development  into  an  actual  divexgence  prevented, 
by  the  muscles  of  convergence.  The  maintenance  of  binocular  single  vis- 
ion by  the  ever-diminishing  power  of  convergence,  leads  either  to  the 
reflex  neuroses  in  neurotic  patients,  or  to  dissociation  of  the  eyes  in 
the  act  of  vision.  The  real  defecrt,  as  in  hyperopia,  can  be  detected  only 
through  cycloplcgia,  but  unlike  hyi>eropia,  the  correction  selected  with 
mydriasis  is  apt  to  l)e  stronger  than  the  actual  degree  of  myopia.  Post- 
mydriatic  examination  and  llie  ordering  of  glasses  after  complete  return 
of  the  accommodation,  in  order  that  its  power  may  be  measured  and 
allowance  made  when  advisable,  is  essential  to  a  practical  and  useful 
correction.  In  all  cas<?s,  the  examination  should  be  repeated,  at  in- 
tervals of  one  or  two  years,  and  changes  in  the  refraction  followed  by 
corresponding  changes  in  the  glasses. 

(c)  Presbyopia.  Conii)aratively  few  eases  of  neuroses  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  strain  of  the  eyes  from  failure  of  the  accommodation 
due  to  stiffness  or  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  lens,  or  to  the  failure  of  con- 
tractility of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Yet  such  cases  have  been  reported,  and 
marked  amelioration  of  distressing  symptoms  has  followed  the  use  of 
carefully  selected  glasses.  The  strain  arises  from  the  expenditure  of 
nervous  energj"^  in  tlie  effort  to  focus  the  eyes  for  small  objects  at  33  cm. 
distance,  and  l)ccause  of  the  excessive  innervation  to,  and  response  of, 
the  muscles  of  convergence  without  an  equivalent  response  of  the  ciliary 
muscles.    The  strain  may  induce,  in  individuals  predisposed  to  nervous 
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affections,  the  identical  phenomena  that  are  witnessed  in  younger  per- 
sons who  suffer  from  eye-strain.  The  correction  of  presbyopia  is  a 
simple  matter.  Having  learned  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  glasses  should 
be  given  which  supply  the  deficiency  of  accommodation  so  that  the 
patient  will  read  without  discomfort  at  33  cm. 

2.  The  Extraocular  Muscles. — In  all  cases  of  insufficiency  of  the 
extraocular  muscles,  readily  determinable  by  the  usual  tests,  and  by  the 
relations  which  the  findings  of  the  tests  bear  to  the  relative  strengths  of 
adduction  and  abduction,  the  true  static  refraction  must  be  learned  and 
the  correction  of  it  worn  long  enough  both  to  make  certain  that  the 
symptoms  are  not  due  to  ametropia  and  to  exert  its  beneficent  influence 
on  the  muscular  tensions.  In  persons  too  young  to  wear  glasses,  long 
continued  atropinization  may  be  effective.  Such  preliminary  treat- 
ment of  muscular  anomalies  before  resorting  to  prisms  or  operations  is 
imperative. 

(a)  Esophoria  is  a  tendency  to  cross  the  visual  axes.  The  rela- 
tively weak  divergent  power  is  insufficient  to  maintain  binocular  single 
vision  for  all  distances  without  undue  stimulation,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  relief,  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
demand  on  divergence.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  (1)  the  internal 
exhibition  of  nerve  sedatives  and  simultaneous  exercise  of  the  muscles 
of  abduction  by  prisms  and  the  stereoscope,  or  the  amblyoscope  of 
Worth;  and  (2)  by  prisms,  bases  out,  the  degree  of  the  prism  to  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  esophoria.  The  prisms  may  be  incorpor- 
ated into  the  ametropic  correction,  or  the  latter  may  be  decentred  so 
that  it  has  prismatic  action,  or  they  may  be  worn  separately.  Although 
this  method  is  occasionally  ser\'iceable,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  can  only  be  useful  by  allowing  the  visual  axes  to  turn  inward — 
esotropia.  It  is  only  a  crutch  for  the  disabled  muscles,  and  is  not  instru- 
mental in  restoring  the  muscles  to  equilibrium.  Moreover,  the  limit  of 
the  usefulness  of  prisms  is  soon  reached.  Esophoria  develops  under  their 
action,  either  by  uncovering  a  part  of  the  defect  hitherto  latent,  or  by 
actually  creating  a  greater  defect.  Notwithstanding  this  theoretic 
objection,  cases  that  resist  cure  by  complete  and  continued  rest  of  ac- 
commodation, sedatives  and  abduction  exercise,  should  wear  prisms 
before  resorting  to  the  final  means  of  cure.  (3)  Operation.  Shall 
tenotomy  or  advancement  be  chosen?  Esophoria,  dependent  upon  hy- 
peropic  refraction,  is  not  primarily  induced  by  weakness  of  divergence, 
but  by  excess  of  convergence,  a  physiologic  sequence  of  the  inordinate 
action  of  the  accommodation.  Hence  tenotomy  of  one  or  both  of  the 
intemi  is  the  logical  procedure.     The  operation  should  be  performed 
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with  great  rare  and  freipieiitly  interrupted  to  note,  by  testing  with  the 
Maddox  rod  or  (»ther  means,  the  effect  of  work  already  performeA 
Free  division  of  the  tendon  and  adjacent  structures  is  unjustifiable- 
Partial  or  graduated  tenotomy  only,  as  recommended  by  Stevens  and 
Ranney,  is  the  proiKT  oiMTution.  These  surgeons  state  that  equilibrium 
can  seldom  lie  seiMired  after  a  single  <ii)eration,  and  claim  that^  should 
more  defect  l)e  uncovered  as  lime  g<K*s  <»n,  a  second,  third,  or  more 
graduare«l  tenotomies  should  hr  pcrft^rmed,  the  necessity  for  the  subse- 
quent operations  Inking  indicatotl  hy  i\  return  of  the  symptoms. 

(h)  Ej-nphoria  is  a  tendency  of  ilie  visual  lines  outward.  The  cor- 
rection of  anietroi)ia,  the  use  of  nerve  stimulants  in  large  doses,  prism 
exercise  of  the  weakened  e< divergence,  the  restriction  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  near  use  of  the  ey(»s,  and  other  hygienic  measures  referred 
to  under  esophoria,  will,  in  the  majority  nf  eases  of  exophoria,  obviate 
the  necessity  for  operation.  Should,  however,  the  symptoms  resist  this 
treatment  and  the  wearing  of  prisms,  advancement  or  resection  of  one 
or  lK)th  intern i  should  Ik*  ]>referreil  to  tenotomy  of  the  externi.  Thus, 
deficient  adduction  may  1h'  strengthened  and  made  to  compensate  for 
the  relatively  stronger  uhduction. 

(r )  Jli/pcrjJiuria  is  a  tendency  of  the  visual  axes  to  separate  ver- 
tically, or  of  <»nc  visual  axis  to  assume  a  plane  higher  than  that  of  its 
fellow.  This  is  the  UKist  frcipient  of  the  anomalies  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye  to  cause  reflex  neun »ses,  antl  to  Stevens  is  due  the  credit  of 
scientifically  and  j>ractically  elaborating  the  causal  relations,  and  of 
bringing  the  suhjeci  impressively  to  tlie  notice  of  the  profession.  As 
in  the  other  muscular  nnonuilics,  tliis  is  (le])cndcnt  in  the  large  ma- 
jority (»f  cases  u[)on  errors  nf  refraction.  The  ])rinciples  of  treatment 
are  essentially  those  of  other  defects  of  co-ordination. 

CHOREA. 

Involuntary  tonic  or  clonic  contraction  of  a  muscle,  or  of  groups  of 
muscles,  is  a  symptom  of  an  organic  disturhani^e  of  the  cerebrospinal 
system,  or  a  refiex  ]>erversion  of  function  of  mw  (»r  more  of  the  organs 
of  the  body.  The  former,  or  ^^  true''  chorea,  is,  according  to  some 
authorities,  an  acute  infectious  disorder,  variable  in  its  limitations, 
nature  and  c<mrse,  according  to  the  character  of  the  basic  disease.  The 
latter  **  habit,"  reflex  or  sym])tomatic  chorea,  is  a  purely  functional 
affection,  the  development  of  a  peripheral  irritation. 

The  word  chorea  has  been  interchangeably  used  by  writers  in  de- 
scribing true  chorea  and  habit  chorea,  affections  that  are  essentially 
different  in  their  etiology,  prognosis,  and  treatment.     In  consequence 
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of  this  vagueness  of  definition,  much  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
true  significance  of  chorea,  and  unprofitable  controversies,  more  or  less 
bitter,  have  been  waged  in  medical  journals. 

The  relation  of  eye-strain  to  the  causation  of  true  chorea  is  prac- 
tically denied  by  authors  of  wide  experience — men  whose  opinions  are 
worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration.  Thus,  Lees,^®  in  an  accurate  and 
presumably  full  description  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this 
disease,  makes  no  mention  of  eye-strain  and  this  possible  cause  is  not 
alluded  to  by  the  speakers  who  discussed  his  paper.  M.  Allen  Starr 
scientifically  studied  1400  cases  treated  in  the  Vanderbilt  clinic,  and 
Krafft-Ebing  200  cases,*^  without  finding  a  single  subject  in  which  the 
cause  could  be  attributed  to  eye-strain.  Aldrich,^^  in  an  impartial 
study  of  the  subject,  criticises  Stevens's  and  Ranney's  reported  cases 
of  the  cure  of  chorea  by  eye  treatment,  by  stating  that  their  cases  were 
habit  spasm,  or  possibly  hysterical  chorea,  and  not  one  case  was  true 
chorea.  "  It  was  merely  a  question  of  mistaken  diagnosis."  Baker's 
report  of  his  cases ^^  was  also  criticised  by  Aldrich*^  in  these  words: 
"  He  did  not  believe  that  the  winking  and  grimacing  of  children  as 
described  by  Baker  to  have  been  relieved  by  glasses  was  chorea,  and 
that  chorea  proper  could  not  be  caused  by  eye-strain  since  it  was  un- 
doubtedly an  acute  specific  nervous  affection."  Starr  further  says 
"  while  it  is  possible  that  local  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  or 
face  or  neck  may  be  produced  by  eye-strain  or  irritation  of  the  naso- 
pharynx, true  chorea  is  never,  in  my  opinion,  produced  by  these  causes, 
and  treatment  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  anomalies  of  the  eye  muscles 
is  useless." 

The  chorea  of  eye-strain  is  essentially  that  described  years  ago  by 
S.  Weir  Mitchell  as  "  habit  chorea,"  and  more  recently  by  Osier  *^  as 
"  simple  tic"  or  habit  spasm.  According  to  the  latter  authority,  it  is 
to  be  carefully  differentiated  from  chorea  with  superadded  psychical 
phenomena,  and  from  complex  and  co-ordinated  chorea.  Further,  as 
Wilbrand  and  Saenger  have  pointed  out,'*®  habit  chorea  should  not  be 
confounded  with  or  mistaken  for  the  reflex  chorea,  or  choreic  move- 
ments, of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (blepharospasm),  of  the  frontalic 
and  the  corrugator  supercilii,  which  are  dependent  upon  irritative  or- 

••  British  Medical  Journal,  1903,  11. 
*•  Festschrift  in  honor  of  A.  Jacobi. 
"  Arch.  Pediat.,  1903,  xx. 
^American  Medicine,  March  14,  1903. 
*■  American  Medicine,  May  9,  1903. 
**Arch.  Ped.,  January,  1897. 
*•  Die  Neurologic  des  Auges. 
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of  a  nec(k*il  glaaa  or  tlie  correction  of  a  muscular  error  will  soon  decide 
tlu^  eti(*l(i|^%     A  largo  proportion  of  choreic  patients  have  hjjjeropia 
and  aHtigmutii^iiu  Init  S»5  per  cent,  of  all  individuals  have  an  error  of 
refraction ;    there fore»  it  would  appear  that  frequency  of  ametropia  in 
choreicB  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Clmni'v  ^*  examined    23  cases  of  chorea,   and   found  enimetropia   2. 
hyperopia   15,  hyperopic  astigmatism  3,  myopia   1,  myopic   agtigma* 
tiam   1,  unknown  1,  csophoria  8.     His  ooncluaion  was  that  *'  patients 
fr«*«iueritly  recover  while  undergoing  no  treatment  whatever,  but  the 
loarkiHl  inipnivt'uient  or  rapid  recovery  following  the  correction  of  re- 
frariive  or  luiistnilar  errors  in  some  of  these  cases  makes  it  seem  more 
than  prohable  that  the  <xfular  defects  were  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease/'    Tlie  same  writer  rejwrts  the  case  of  a  boy,  eight  years  of  age^ 
who,  since  his  fifth  year,  had  never  been  free  from  chorea,  although  the 
twitohiiigs  were  slight  at  all  times.     The  patient  complained  of  head- 
aches for  a  number  of  years.     Tw^o  months  previous  to  Dr.  Cheney's 
exaiiiination   it   was  noticed   that    the  left  eye   turned   inward;     inci- 
dentally  the  twitehings  became  considerably  aggravated,  the  movements 
involving  both  the  upper  and  low^er  extremities,  neck,  and  face.     An 
examination  of  tie  ey<^  under  atropia  revealed,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
vergent strabismus,  hyperopia  of  1.50  D»  in  both  eyes.     A  cure  was 
effected  by  correcting  the  refractive  error  and  tenotomizing  the  internal 
rectus.     De  Schweinitz  examined  50  casea  of  chorea  in  the  Orthopedic 
Hospital  and  Inlinnary  for  Xervous  Diseases,  and  in  77  per  cent,  of 
these   patients  hyperfjpin    and   hyperopic    astigmatism   were   the    pre- 
dominating condiliou  of  the  refraction,  but  ''evidence  seeiua  lacking 
that  the  refraction  error  is  the  basal  cause  of  the  chorea."     Of  118 
cases  examined  l»y  Stevens  in  his  private  practice,  all  hut  5  had  defective 
refraction,  and  a  considerable  number  muscular  insufficiencies.'*^ 

Roosa'"*  says  that  of  118  cases  of  chorea,  78  had  hyperopia,  13 
had  hyperopic  astigmatism,  5  had  mixed  astigmatism,  6  were  myopic, 
and  11  had  myopic  astigmatism. 

These  figures,  and  others  of  like  import,  simply  show  that  refrac- 
tion errors  are  extremely  common  among  choreics,  but  they  do  not  prove 
that  ametropia  is  the  primary  causative  factor  in  producing  chorea. 
It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  accommodative  or  extrinsic 
muscular  strain,  like  irritation  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  may 


*•  Boston  Medical  and  fiur^ical  Journal.  February  20.  1890. 

*«Tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarkable  array  of  case  historica  in  his  liook 
on  Functional  Nervous  Diseases. 

"  TranBactioM  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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aggravate  the  symptoms  of  chorea  or  any  other  nervous  affection.  Eye- 
strain is  a  waste  of  nerve  force  and  escape  of  energy,  a  consumption  of 
power  so  easily  prevented,  so  amenable  to  treatment,  that  whenever  even 
a  suspicion  of  its  presence  exists  an  examination  should  be  demanc^ed. 

.      VERTIGO. 

Vertigo,  subjective  or  objective,  is  a  symptom  of  many  diseases, 
organic  and  of  knowTi  pathology,  and  of  functional  affections  which 
have  no  recognizable  or  defined  lesions.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  in 
disease  of  the  inner  ear,  irritative  intracranial  affections,  disease  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  of  the  blood  (toxaemia),  and  other  affections  by 
which  equilibration  is  temporarily  or  permanently  destroyed. 

Vertigo  may  be  reflex.  Mills  says,  "  Irritation  may  be  reflected  to 
the  apparatus  of  equilibration  from  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  near 
or  far.  Reflex  vertigos  are  termed  ocular,  aural,  nasal,  pharangeal, 
gastric,  gastro-intestinal  hepatic,  uterine,  or  ovarian,  according  to  the 
organ  which  seems  to  be  the  fountain-head,  but  if  they  are  truly  reflex 
disorders  the  mechanism  of  their  production  is  practically  the  same 
in  all  cases, — ^namely,  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  produced  by  the 
reflection  of  an  abnormal  stimulus  upon  a  more  or  less  non-resisting 
equilibratory  apparatus."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  presence  of  vertigo 
or  dizziness  is  of  little  value  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  under- 
lying affection.  The  diagnosis  is,  necessarily,  often  one  of  exclusion. 
The  appearance  of  vertigo  incidently  with  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tion of  one  or  more  organs  of  the  body  will,  however,  often  indicate  its 
probable  origin. 

Ocular  vertigo  is  the  result  of  causes  identical  with  those  that  are 
active  in  giving  rise  to  other  symptoms  of  irritation  or  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system, — namely,  accommodative  strain  and  muscular  insuf- 
ficiencies. Any  uncorrected  error  of  refraction,  or  presbyopia,  or  hetero- 
phoria  in  an  individual  predisposed  to  nervous  affections  may  be  respon- 
sible. Vertigo  occurs  in  about  12  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  asthenopia, 
including  both  accommodative  and  muscular,*^^  in  which  no  disease  of 
the  visual  apparatus  can  be  shown.  It  is  common  also  in  those  that 
have  asthenopia  from  wearing  inaccurately  adapted  lenses,  either  in 
the  strength  of  the  lens  or  in  the  adjustment  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

That  vertigo  may  be  a  symptom  of  eye-strain  was  shown  by  Thom- 
son and  later  by  the  joint  papers  of  Thomson  and  Weir  Mitchell. 
Their  statements  have  been  verified  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  are 
being  daily  shown  to  be  true  in  the  routine  work  of  the  oculist 

"Marlow,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  July  13,  1897,  gives  29  per  cent 
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Ocular  vertigo  is,  with  few  oxccptioiis,  associated  with,  or  conse- 
quent uiK)ii,  the  usi*  of  the  eves  for  near  work.  It  is  purely  subjective, 
the  ])atient  1)ec*omiiig  <Iizzy  and  fooling  a^  though  be  would  fall.  Ob- 
jective vertigo,  or  the  apparent  movement  into  unreal  or  unnatural 
pwitions  and  relations  of  stationarv  objects,  is  rare.  Ocular  vertigo  is 
momentarv,  <lisai)poaring  with  the  cossation'of  the  use  of  the  eyes  and 
recurring  with  resumj)tioii  of  work.  The  relation  of  its  oncoming  to 
the  jierformance  <>f  cIom^  work  <h'pon<ls,  as  in  other  forms  of  asthenopia, 
upon  the  relative*  strength  of  the  ju'commodation  and  of  the  extrinsic 
muscles,  as  compared  to  the  «h*irree  of  tli<»  ocular  defect.  The  condition 
of  the  general  heahh  liiis  also  much  to  do  with  the  advent  and  fre- 
quencv  of  the  attacks  of  tlizziness.  The  attacks  recur  with  greater 
frecpicncy  in  those  who  are  W(»aken(Ml  from  disease  or  overwork,  who 
Irad  sedentary  lives,  who  are  (»oiifiued  nuiny  consecutive  hours  to 
their  desk  or  sewing-machine,  or  who  have  some  other  affection 
than  asthenopia.  And  conversely,  the  attacks  are  loss  severe  and  fre- 
quent in  the  healthy  and  well-fed  and  among  those  who  obser\'e  the 
ruh's  of  hygiene. 

Dizziness  seMoni  exists  alone  as  a  symptom  of  eye-strain,  but  is 
associated  with  local  astlieno])ia  and  other  n^tiexes,  particularly  nausea. 
The  gastric  disturbance  may  be  secondary  in  the  v?rtigo  or  primarily 
induced  by  the  canst;  of  the  vertigo.  The  combination  of  dizziness, 
nausea,  and  vomiting  is  not  accidental,  but  an  intimation  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  eye-strain  with  functional  stomach  disorder.  All  these  symp- 
toms may  be,  of  conr>c,  the  rc^nlt  of  lyc-strain  al<»ne,  ])articularly  when 
they  occur  with,  or  afti'i',  u>c  of  tiic  eyes. 

Innncdiatcly  jjn^HMlino-  jin.l  durini:"  tlic  attacks  of  vertigo,  the  con- 
dition of  the  ccrel)ral  circulatinn  is  d(Md>tful.  It  is  ])robably  not  the 
same  in  all  sniTcrers,  and  n«»t  always  the  same  in  one  individual. 
WIiciIkt  it  be  one  of  ana-niia  nr  liypcniMiiia,  llic  circulatory  disturbance 
is  momentary  and  j)rol)al>ly  limited  lo  an  extremely  snnill  central  area. 
T'pon  removal  of  the  canse  or  cessati(»n  of  the  nse  of  the  eyes,  the  dizzi- 
ness is  allaye<l,  hccansr  tin*  ccrchral  distiirhance.  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  removiMl.  The  ellect  of  n-jx-alcd  irritation  of  the  (vntre  of  equilibra- 
tion is  drdetcM'ions,  and  while  fnr  a  time  the  atTedion  may  be  functional, 
constant  rejK'tition  nin^t  lead  to  (irganic  chanire  with  ]>ermanent  loss 
of  normal  function  and  deteriorati^in  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  features  of  ocular  vertigo  are  its 
subject iveness,  transitoriness,  and  association  with  the  act  of  vision. 
In  order  to  test  its  ocular  origin,  the  patient  should  abstain  from  all 
sources  of  eye-strain,  either  by  voluntarily  giving  up  the  use  of  the 
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eyes  or  by  induced  paralysis  of  accommodation.  Should  the  vertigo 
persist,  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  visual  appa- 
ratus. The  subsidence  of  the  vertigo,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that 
it  is  of  ocular  origin.  Vertigo,  dependent  upon  errors  of  refraction 
and  functional  anomalies  of  the  muscles,  is,  strictly  speaking,  ocular 
vertigo,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  vertigo  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  ocular  nerves,  in  which  the  lesion  is  orbital  or  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  For  example,  hemianopsia,  limited  fields  of  vision, 
diplopia,  the  apparent  distortion  of  objects  by  imperfect  retinal  images, 
hallucination  of  vision,  etc.,  frequently  are  associated  with  vertigo. 
Vertigo  of  brain  tumor,  in  which  the  optic  or  other  ocular  nerves  are 
involved,  is  also  not  to  be  classified  as  ocular  vertigo. 

Treatment. — Correction  of  errors  of  refraction  and  the  restoration 
to  balance  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  are  imperative.  Rest  of  the  eyes 
by  abstinence  from  the  usual  occupations,  tonics,  and  other  general 
measures,  will  give  temporary  relief,  but  permanent  cure  can  be  estab- 
lished only  hy  removal  of  the  defect  of  the  visual  apparatus  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  eye-strain  and  vertigo. 

A  few  illustrative  examples  from  the  journals  and  from  my  own 
histories  are  appended. 

Colbum^^  quotes  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  suffered  from  severe 
headaches,  vertigo,  and  nausea.  He  was  examined  under  atropia,  and 
was  found  to  have  a  hypermetropic  astigmatism  in  each  eye,  besides  a 
hyperphoria  of  one  degree  and  a  manifest  esophoria  of  eight  degrees 
in  the  right  eye.  He  was  given  his  correction  and  advised  to  return 
if  the  symptoms  did  not  abate.  Four  and  a  half  years  later  he  appeared, 
not  having  complained  of  any  discomfort  until  recently.  No  change 
was  found  necessary  in  his  glasses.  The  hyperphoria  had  increased, 
however,  to  four  and  a  half  degrees,  but  the  esophoria  remained  the 
same.  The  right  superior  rectus  was  tenotomized  and  the  inferior  of 
the  same  eye  advanced,  the  result  being  that  a  hyperphoria  of  one  degree 
remained  and  the  esophoria  almost  entirely  disappeared.  He  was  seen 
two  months  later,  when  he  stated  that  the  symptoms  from  which  he 
Buffered  had  not  returned. 

The  same  author  ^^  gives  details  of  four  classes  of  intractable  asthen- 
opic  headaches,  with  insomnia,  vertigo,  indigestion,  and,  in  one  case, 
petit  mal,  persisting  in  spite  of  careful  refraction.  Correction  of  mus- 
cular anomalies  gave  relief  in  four  cases. 

Fulton  (in  Northwestern  Lancet,  1900)  reports  the  case  of  a  busi- 

••  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
••Clinical  Review,  May,  1901. 
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iicsfl  man  wlm  siitTrri'iI  from  almost  constant  vertigo.  JFor  two  years 
he  wus  treut('(I  at  sanitariums  in  Amt'rira  and  Euroi)e  without  obtaining 
relief.  Examination  >lio\vi*il  a  heterophoria.  A  tenotomy  of  the  in- 
ferior riM'tus  was  (lom-,  wiih  the  re-iiill  that  all  symptoms  of  vertigo 
eiimplctcly  (Iisap|N>an'<l,  and,  nji  to  one  vear  after  the  operation,  had 
n(»t  ri'tunird. 

('arlcr''"*  rcjM.rts  thr  case  of  a  v«inn<r  man,  the  son  of  a  \^'ealthy 
hanker,  wh<i  was  oliliircd  to  n'lin<iiii>h  liis  studies  at  Oxford  because  of 
his  inahility  to  rvm]  wiiliMin  iiu-nrrinir  diploj)ia,  followed  by  vertigo, 
and,  if  c'ontiniu'd  ctTort-  wen*  mad*-  t'»  nad,  hy  sickness,  palpitation  of 
the*  lioart,  and  intense  lieadaclic.  Dotli  i^yvi^  were  found  to  be  myopic, 
but  otluTwisc  tli(^  mcMlia  and  fundi  wen*  normal.  lie  was  refracted 
and  suitahlc  glasses  adjustc*!,  witli  tlu'  result  that  all  symptoms  from 
which  ho  had  sulTeRMl  disa]»poan-d  almost  immediately  and  had  not 
returned  when  seen  alnnit  tlii-ee  months  later. 

Case  1.  ilrs.  T.,  a^n'd  l'!»  years.  Complained  of  attacks  of  ver- 
tigo, lasting  thirty  minutes,  followed  l»y  severe  headache  and  occasion- 
ally hy  vomitiuir.  The  dizziness  eoinmenced  at  15  years  of  age, 
and  recurred  every  week  <»r  twice  a  week  for  the  past  12  years.  The 
attacks  were  attended  witli  nundniess  of  the  fingers.  V:^C/6.  R.  hyper- 
phoria 1/^^,  esophoria  lo".  Slic  was  relieved  hy  full  correction  of 
lIAs. 

Case  2,  ilrs.  T.,  -1"^  years,  momentary  dizziness  while  working 
as  a  weaver  or  while  walkinir.  The  trouMe  commenced  simultaneously 
with  the  wearinir  of  irl:i.-<rs  t'<»r  tlie  cnrrcctif^n  of  compound  IIAs.,  and 
preshyopia.  Cure  was  ctTiMMcd  ly  luMiiinn  of  the  ]>rismatic  correction 
of  '2  '  of  hyperplmria. 

Case  .').  ^Irs.  J\.,  !♦»,  neurly  c«.»nstant  lieadache;  efforts  to  see  near 
ohjects  invariably  induced  vcrtiiro,  mni^cn,  and  vomiting.  Correction 
of  hiirh-grade  mixed  asiiirnintism  an<l  ]»rcsl)yopia  gave  entire  relief 
from  her  distrcssinir  synipt<»nis. 

Case  1.  ^Ir-.  1.,  -7.  Could  not  read  half  an  hour  without  head- 
ache and  dizzine.-s.  She  luid  nlways  considered  herself  nervous  and 
exeitahle.  lle:nhi<'he  :ind  vertiiro  wen-  cured  hy  '27)  1).  less  than  full 
correction,  which  under  cycloju-oia  was  foun«l  to  l:e 

II.    ■    .7.')  ■-  -   .'Joax.    1.')^ 
L.    :    .')<)  3    •-    1.  ax.  M')° 

Case  T).  ^lary  F.,  11.  Neuralgia  in  left  side  of  face  and  dizziness, 
ag£rraviite(l  hy  near  use  of  the  eyes.     Print  schemed  to  <:row  small  and 
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recede.     She  also  suffered  from  constipation,  pain  in  back  of  neck  and 
across  the  shoulders.     These  symptoms  were  cured  by : 

R.  +  2.25  ax.  90*» 

L.  +    .50  o  +  2.25  ax.  90** 

Multiplication  of  cases  is  unnecessary.  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  vertigo  may  be  a  symptom  of  ocular  strain,  and  it  is  cured  by 
lenses  to  correct  refraction  and  presbyopia,  by  prisms,  and  by  opera- 
tions designed  to  overcome  abnormal  tendencies  of  the  ocular  muscles. 
It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  practically  identical  ocular  errors 
give  rise  to  no  reflexes  in  some  patients,  while  in  others  they  may  cause 
vertigo,  gastric  disturbances,  or  a  complexity  of  symptoms,  which  ap- 
parently have  no  connection  with  the  use  of  the  eyes.  For  example. 
May  F.,  a  sister  of  Case  5,  had  much  the  same  error  with  entirely 
different  symptoms.  Her  refraction  was  R.  +  150  O  +  1.50  ax.  90^  ; 
L.  -|-  1  O  +  3  ax.  105°.  She  complained  only  of  occasional  head- 
ache and  confusion  of  print  in  reading.  Edward  F.,  a  brother,  made 
no  complaint  at  all  except  imperfect  vision,  and  his  defect  was 

R.  —.50  o  4-  450  ax.  100** 
L.  —.50  o  4-      1  ax.    90** 

To  revert  to  a  principle,  already  mentioned,  the  optical  or  muscular 
defect  does  not  decide  the  character  of  the  reflexes. 

GASTRIC   DISTURBANCES. 

The  gastric  symptoms  of  ocular  strain  are  those  of  so-called 
functional  stomach  affections, — namely,  flatulency,  delayed  digestion, 
hyperacidity,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  natural  sequence  of  indi- 
gestion —  constipation.  They  manifest  themselves  in  different  in- 
tensity, according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  optical  defect  and  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  disposition.  They  may  develop  in  persons  whose 
digestive  organs  would  be,  under  normal  ocular  conditions,  in  perfect 
functional  activity,  or  in  those  whose  digestive  tract  is  disordered,  as  a 
result  of  other  cause  than  ocular.  They  also  occur  as  the  result  of 
disease  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  are  aggravated  by  the  use  of  the 
eyes.  The  history  of  their  api>earance,  severity,  continuance,  and 
recovery  corresponds  in  every  particular  to  the  history  of  other  forms 
of  asthenopic  and  reflex  neuroses,  appearing  simultaneously  with  the 
commencement  of  close  (or  far)  application  of  the  eyes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  increase  in  intensity  until  the  occupation  is  discontinued  and 
the  patients'  eyes  are  put  at  rest.  The  symptoms  persist  during  the 
period  of  eye-strain,  and  recover  only  after  abstinence  from  work  and 
possibly  seclusion  in  a  dark  room. 
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The  schematic  anatomical  explanation  upon  the  opposite  page 
(Fig.  1)  of  the  origin  of  the  gastric  disturbances  from  irritation 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  helps  to  elucidate  their  ocular  causes.  It 
is,  indeed,  applicable  to  lesions  occurring  anywhere  in  the  course  of 
the  fifth  nerve. 

That  indigestion  may  be  due  to  eye-strain  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  Too  many  authentic  cases  are  on  record  to  permit  of  scepti- 
cism. Unquestionably,  hasty  eating,  imperfect  mastication,  ice-water, 
resumption  of  mental  or  physical  work  immediately  after  partaking 
of  heavy  meals,  indifference  to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  and,  in  a  word,  too 
little  thought  of  health,  are  contributory  causes.  Nerve  energy  that 
should  be  spent  in  stimulating  the  different  organs  of  the  body  to  per- 
form their  functions  is  diverted  to  the  visual  apparatus.  Focussing 
rays  of  light  from  near  or  distant  objects  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
musculature  of  both  eyes  for  single  binocular  vision  for  more  or  less 
prolonged  periods  demand  an  excess  of  nerve  force  that  cannot  be 
spared  without  sacrificing  the  functions  of  other  organs.  The  causative 
relation  of  eye-strain  is  seldom  suspected.  Treatment  directed  to  the 
abdominal  organs  gives  temporary  benefit  only.  Permanent  recovery 
ensues  only  after  correction  of  all  optical  defect. 

The  ocular  factor  in  the  etiology  of  gastric  disorder  has  been  insisted 
upon  by  oculists  for  many  years. 

The  following  histories  are  not  uncommon :  In  the  article  by  Thom- 
son,'^® already  alluded  to,  nausea  is  included  in  the  description  of 
asthenopia  induced  by  astigmatism. 

M.  X.,  lawyer,  aged  30,  complained  of  occasional  blurring  of  dis- 
tant vision,  photophobia,  chronic  conjunctivitis,  and  headache,  all  of 
which  symptoms  he  attributes  to  indigestion.  Under  mydriasis  the 
refraction  was  +2  0+1°  ax.  90°.  Correction  of  this  defect  cured 
the  local  asthenopia,  headache,  and  indigestion.  The  patient  had  sub- 
mitted to  medicinal  treatment  for  indigestion  for  years,  and  was  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  cure  by  glasses.  Miss  M.  complains  that  she 
cannot  use  her  eyes  day  or  night  without  pain.  Is  nervous,  irritable, 
and  dyspeptic.  After  correction  of  II As.,  muscular  exercise  by  prisms, 
nerve  tonics,  and,  finally,  tenotomy  of  one  of  the  superior  recti  muscles, 
she  reported  that  she  could  read  or  sew  several  hours  comfortably  and 
felt  herself  "  a  new  creature." 

Gould  ^"^  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  flatulent  dyspepsia  of  twenty 
years'  standing  cured  by  the  application  of  proper  lenses.     The  patient 
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complained  of  certain  ocular  and  cerebral  troubles,  astbenopia^  diffi- 
culty in  near  work  and  the  like,  besides  the  gastric  disorder,  though 
it  was  the  latter  which  gave  her  the  greatest  cause  for  worry.  Medi- 
cines never  gave  her  any  relief.  There  was  absolutely  no  hysterical 
element  in  the  case.  The  reflection  of  the  ophtlialmoscopic  mirror  into 
the  eye  caused  such  an  instantaneous  and  frightful  paroxysm  of  eruc- 
tation that,  for  fear  that  violent  emesis  was  about  to  take  place,  the 
examination  had  to  be  deferred.  It  was  highly  interesting  to  note  that 
the  application  of  suitable  lenses  in  a  trial  frame  as  effectually  quieted 
the  gastric  volcano  as  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  had  caused  it. 
Glasses  were  prescribed,  with  the  result  tliat  the  patient  improved  each 
Jay.  She  stated  that  she  could  not  leave  the  glasses  off  a  minute  with- 
out gastric  symptoms.  That  the  condition  was  purely  a  reflex  neurosis 
was  clearly  evident,  l>ecause  removal  of  the  glasses  from  before  her  eyes 
while  fixing  an  object  caused  the  eructations  to  reappear  like  a  flash, 
and  again  disappear  when  the  glasses  were  put  in  place.  Knapp  says, 
in  the  treatment  of  so^alled  gastric  troubles,  flatulent  and  other  dys- 
pepsias, indigestion,  etc.,  the  neutralization  of  errors  of  refraction  and 
restoration  of  normal  muscle  balance  yield  such  good  results  that  oph- 
thalmogists  are  justified  in  constantly  advising  ocular  treatment, 
Ayres  ^**  reports  a  case  of  a  healthy,  well-developed  boy  of  15  years, 
who  complained  of  nausea  when  in  school,  in  church,  or  in  any  assem- 
bly of  persons.  The  sensation  became  so  marked  in  school  that  he 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  studies.  Ophthalmoscopic  examinations 
revealed  a  hyperopia  of  1.5  I),  in  eacli  eye.  lie  was  refracted  and 
ordered  a  +1  D-  to  be  worn  constantly.  The  results  were  immediately 
manifest*  The  nausea  was  at  once  relieved.  Parker  ^*  says  that  while, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  symptoms  produced  by  refractive  errors  and  L»cular 
imbalance  are  varied,  the  headaches  are  characteristic.  The  migraine 
produced  by  refractive  errors  begins  as  frontal,  extends  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  finally  settles  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  He  quotes  several 
interesting  cases: 

1.  A  man,  aged  35,  complained  of  being  nauseated  and  of  having 
severe  headaches  for  two  or  three  days  each  time  he  audited  his  books, 
which  was  every  month.  So  severe  were  these  attacks  and  so  directly 
referable  to  his  near  work  that  he  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  excessive 
use  of  his  eyes  for  the  balance  of  the  month.  He  had  a  low  myopia 
for  which  he  used  his  correction  constantly.  Muscle  test  showed  one 
degree  of  exophoria,    By  orthopic  exercises  the  divergence  disappeared^ 
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a8  did  the  symptoms,  after  six  weeks  of  training.  This  patient  has 
been  under  observation  for  seven  years,  and  in  that  time  he  has  been 
entirely  free  from  his  old  attacks. 

2.  A  girl,  aged  10,  suffered  daily  from  intermittent  headaches, 
nausea,  and  vertigo  for  six  years.  Examination  showed  an  exophoria 
of  9^ ;  although  glasses  were  given  to  correct  the  astigmatism  pres- 
ent, and  adduction  was  developed  by  exercise,  the  symptoms  continued. 
A  complete  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  reduced  the  muscle  error  to 
naught.  It  later  went  back  two  degrees,  but  no  symptoms  developed  and 
she  has  had  perfect  comfort  ever  since  the  day  of  operation. 

GENERAL   ASTHENOPIA. 

Asthenopia,  painful  use  of  the  eyes,  is  common  to  all  forms  of 
refractive  defects  and  muscular  anomalies,  and  is,  exceptionally,  present 
in  emmetropia  and  muscular  equilibrium.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
conditions  is  necessary  for  its  development,  but,  as  a  rule,  both  factors 
are  coexistent,  and  in  most  asthenopics, — namely,  a  defect  in  the  visual 
apparatus  and  an  impressionable  and  responsive  nervous  system.  The 
use  of  emmetropic  eyes  under  unhygienic  conditions  of  light,  improper 
physical  posture,  unusual  or  unnatural  direction  of  fixation  in  healthy 
individuals,  will  cause  asthenopia,  which  assumes  an  exaggerated  ex- 
pression in  those  who  are  infirm  or  predisposed  to  muscular  weak- 


Asthenopia  is  accommodative  or  muscular.  (It  may  be  both  accom- 
modative and  muscular.)  In  the  former  case  the  power  of  accommo- 
dation is  unable  to  cope  with  the  disadvantages  of  ametropic  refraction ; 
in  the  latter  the  nerve  stimulation  to  the  extra-ocular  muscles  or  the 
muscles  themselves  are  defective.  Both  fonns  give  rise  to  local  and 
general  symptoms  which  may  Ixi  logically  referred  to  ocular  causes  or 
which  may  be  so  independent  of  the  use  of  the  eyes  that  their  ocular 
origin  is  only  suspected  after  exclusion  of  other  possible  causes. 

The  Acuity  of  Vision  in  Accommodative  Asthenopia. — Lowered 
vision,  or  the  inability  to  perceive  and  name  letters  or  objects  that  are 
small  enough  to  be  included  in  the  5'  visual  angle,  in  any  distance  be- 
tween the  near-])oint  and  the  so-called  infinity  (6m.),  is  not  always, 
and  indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  associated  with  or  a  symptom  of 
asthenopia.  Its  ])resence  is,  however,  indicative  that  the  visual  appa- 
ratus is  imperfectly  functionating.  The  defect  may  lie  in  opacity  of 
the  media,  in  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  from  its  deep  origin  in  the 
brain  to  its  expansion  at  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  or  in  an  error  of  refrac- 
tion.    Eliminating  disease,  as  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  IVlvs^  c?cv«\!\Kt^ 
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we  are  liinitril  to  a  cousiikTation  of  Hyperopia,  Mvopia,  and  Astig- 
inatisiri. 

in)  llupvntpin  (II). — Tho  acuity  of  vision  depends  upon  the  de- 
gri'c  of  II.,  tlu'  pnwcr  nf  acHtiiiiiKMlation,  and  the  distance  from  die 
vyv  at  wliich  titc  W<\  is  iiia<Ic.  Youn|i^  i>er!ion8  in  gtxKl  health  may 
ctHicM'al,  h\  cilinrv  miitrartioii,  '2  to  .T  I).  i»f  hyi)eropia  for  all  distances. 
Jll).  may  Ik*  nin>i>T<nt  with  full  acuity  for  far,  but  not  for  near. 
IliprliiT  liyi»crnj)ia  than  '»  I),  in  the  ^n*at  majority  of  persons,  even  the 
very  y^>lln^^  nutans  InwiriMJ  vision,  an<I  is  therefore  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  an  njitiral  th'ft'ct.  in  ailvanrin^  years  the  contractility  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  lK*c<inM's  ri*«ln<'r«l  jin<l  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  lessened. 
Latent  II.  U'cnmes  manifest  II.,  and  the  a<'uiiy  of  vision  appreciably  de- 
clines. Iietween  furty  ami  forty-tivt*  years  of  age  in  Em.  distant  V.  may 
remain  full,  hut  the  near-|M»int  has  ree^Mled,  and  full  acuity  for  the  ordi- 
nary reading  <li>tanee  is  nn  hmirer  presiMit,  or,  if  present,  is  maintained 
for  a  few  minutes  nnly.  in  II.  the  distant  V.  always  suffers  with  the 
reee<ling  f»f  the  iiiar-pnint.  in  my«tj»ie  n'fraction,  distant  and  near 
vision  are  ])ra(-ti<'jilly  uneli:inir<Ml  hy  failnre  of  accommodation. 

(7^)  Mi/o^'ifi  (  M  ).-  It  will  he  M-en  from  these  statements  that  the 
acuity  of  vision  ileneml-^  in  part  upon  the  distances  at  whidi  the  tests 
are  made,  and  that  no  examination  is  (•om]det(»  luilcss  the  determination 
(d'  the  ])osition  of  the  near- point  is  included.  Lowcretl  acuity  for  near 
is  snirirj'siivc  <d*  ]iy]»eropic  refraction,  althouirh  myopic  astigmatism  may 
also  1h*  11  caus<\  In  M.  vl-i«»n  is  iilways  less  than  6/6.  The  ability 
to  see  small  ol)jrct<,  >u«"li  ,m-  tt-t  type-,  nt  the  distance  at  which  they 
are  smi  hy  emnu'iiopi*-  i\<-<,  ihr  iicfMMiiiinMhition  Inking  al)olished  either 
]>alh(»i«»iricaliy  or  thcrjiprin  i«';dly,  i-  not  inconi[>atihlc  with  myopia  of 
low  deirree.  Myopes,  however,  usually  read  at  a  distjmce  nearer  than 
tlu*  degree  of  M.  would  warrant,  since  the  convergence  necessary, 
in  the  associated  function  of  hoth  o\(^ii,  induces  contraction  of  the 
ciliary  mus(des,  an<l  this,  in  turn,  increases  temporarily  the  M.  Re- 
laxation of  the  accommodation  uiay  not  he  <MMuph*te  even  for  G  AI., 
l^articularly  in  in<livitluals  accustomed  to  lonir-(M.ntiuue<I  near  work. 
Ilenec  il.  will  he  apparently  greater  than  the  degree  shown  under 
complete  eycl(»plegia.  I  hav(»  seen  a  remarkahle  illustration  of  this 
fact.  A  woman,  aged  :>r»,  had  hinocular  V  =  ()/00  corrected  to  6/6 
hy  — ?,  ]).  When  she  fixed  with  one  eye  and  allowed  the  other  to 
diverge,  V.  improved  to  6/0  without  a  glass. 

(r)  Astlrjmaflsm  (As). — Lowered  visual  acuity  is  found  in  all 
grades  of  AIAs.  aud  II As.  of  1  D.  or  over.  In  spasm  of  accommodation, 
by  which  IIAs,  is  apparently  transformed  into  MAs.,  the  acuity  of  vision 
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is  below  the  normal  and  is  improved  by  a  minus  cylinder  before  cyclo- 
plegia,  a  plus  cylinder  during  eycloplcgia.  In  mixed  As.  tbe  myopic 
meridian  may  be  made  more  myopic  and  tlie  hypero|)ic  meridian  less 
hyperopic  by  eontractiLm  of  tbe  mns^de  of  aecominodatioii.  In  either 
case  tbe  acuity  of  vision  is  reduced. 

Full  acuity  of  vision  in  the  distance  is  present  in  most  cases  of 
aecomniodative  astbenopia.  Tlierefore,  tbe  test  so  often  made,  to  de- 
termine uiietlier  the  eyes  are  at  fault  by  test  cards  as  G  il.,  is  niisleadiiig, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  eyes  as  a  causative  factor  Ijecause  V  ^^  6/6 
is  incorrect.  Should,  however,  the  combination  exist  of  full  visual 
acuity  and  muscular  balance  for  all  distances,  it  is  probable  tliat  Em. 
is  present  and  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  may  complain  are 
not  of  ocular  origin. 

The  visual  acuity,  therefore,  is  no  criterion  of  the  presence  of 
accommodative  asthenopia,  since  asthenopia  may  Ix?  a  symptom  either 
in  normal  or  defective  vision.  It  is  claimed  by  some  wTiters,  how- 
ever^ that  asthenopia  is  more  fre<]uently  present  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter,  and  conse(piently  is  to  lie  attrilnited  to  tbe  constant  effort 
of  accommodation  necessary  to  overcome  tbe  slighter  degrees  of  ametro- 
pia by  wbich  vision  is  maintained  at  the  normal  standard.  Yet  it 
should  be  l)onie  in  mind  that  one  additional  factor  enters  into  the 
eye-strain  in  individuals  who  have  eyes  so  defective  that  the  accommo- 
dation is  powerless  to  entirely  overcome  tbe  defect.  The  contraction 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  continues  as  persistently  in  the  higher  as  in  the 
lower  defects,  and  tbe  imperfect  vision  is  only  partly  or  not  at  all 
restored.  The  mental  effect  of  the  unclear  retinal  images  should  not 
l)e  disregarded.  Tbe  mind  is  erroneously  informed  of  the  actual  size, 
form,  and  relation  of  objects,  and  is  led  to  form  wrong  conclusions, 
the  effects  of  which  are  far-reaching.  The  discovery  of  this  uncon- 
sciously misguided  attitude  towards  the  world  exerts  a  baneful  influ- 
ence upon  the  entire  system,  tends  to  melancholy  and  depression  of 
spirits,  social  exclusion,  and  helps  towards  tlie  development  of  a  mis- 
anthrope. 

Vision  in  Muscular  Asthenopia. —  The  effect  on  vision  of  the  de- 
grees of  miifecnlar  defect  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  degree  of  ametropia. 
Vision  may  lie  single  (binocular)  for  all  distances  and  at  all  times; 
it  may  !>e  single  ordinarily  and  blurre<l  occasionally,  when  tbe  blurring 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  weaker  set  of  nuiscles  ai'e  momentarily 
incapable  of  maintaining  the  tension  necessary  to  resist  the  opposing 
muscles.  Simultaneous  with  the  deviation  of  the  visual  lines,  the  object 
looked  at  becomes  indistinct  in  outline  or  appears  double.     Vision  may 
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"  of  life,  although  no  time  of  life  is  exempt.    Hale  •^  says 

♦henopia  usually  has  its  origin  in  the  brain,  depending 

nervation  or  possibly,  in  some  eases,  upon  a  weak- 

^ion.     In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  asthenopia 

'  solute  or  relative  weakness  of  the  adductors 

n  of  their  insertions  into  the  sclera.    His 

''*f  that  want  of  converging  power  is 

'^pia.     Optical  defects  are  of  such 

1  growth  that  it  is  incumbent 

;  Lo  seek  an  examination  of  the 

common  to  deserve  more  attention 
.il  use  of  the  eyes  may  be  due  to  nasal 
.-,  to  throat  and  nose  affections,  and  to  the 
.  disturbed  function  of  the  organs  of  the  chest 
»miliar  example  is  astlienopia  from  disease  of  the 
to  the  orbit,  such  as  ethmoiditis,  rhinitis,  and  frontal 
,  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  orbit  and  eye  is  ob- 
un^  fKissage  of  the  tears  through  the  nasal  duct  prevented. 
.dtutional  Asthenopia. — Painful  use  of  the  eyes  may  result  from 
^physical  or  mental  condition  which  tends  to  lessen  the  physical 
Iwers  of  resistance  or  to  the  induction  of  irritability  or  undue  im- 
'^pression ability  of  the  nervous  system.  Among  the  former  causes  are 
convalescence  from  illness,  toxa?mia,  gout,  rheumatism,  exhaustive 
hemorrhages  (as  in  childbirth),  ana?mia,  diseases  of  the  blood,  sedentary 
life,  and  impure  air.  Among  the  latter  are  functional  and  organic 
derangements  of  the  cerebrospinal  system,  resulting  from  disappointed 
ambition  and  desires,  anxieties,  and  a  want  of  proper  relation  between 
financial  income  and  outgo.  The  ocular  defect  in  constitutional  asthe- 
nopia may  be  small  or  entirely  absent.  The  symptoms  depend  less  on  the 
state  of  refraction  or  of  the  muscles,  and  more  upon  a  deficient  muscular 
and  nerve  force.  The  ciliary  and  extraocular  muscles,  like  other 
muscles  of  the  IxKly,  are  unable  to  respond  normally  to  the  demand 
made  upon  them,  and  the  nerve  stimulation  to  the  muscles,  originating 
in  the  consciousness,  is  weaker  than  the  will  which  governs  it.  The  so- 
called  "  retinal"  asthenopia  may  be  regarded  as  another  name  for  con- 
stitutional asthenopia.  The  limit  of  endurance  of  ilie  retina  to  the 
impression  of  light  rays  and  that  of  the  optic  nerve  to  conveying  the 
retinal  impulse  to  the  cortical  centres  is  reached  in  a  comparatively 
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be  permanently  double,  indicating  insuperable  deviation  from  each 
other  of  the  visual  lines.  Asthenopia  of  great  severity  usually  accom- 
panies the  first  and  second  or  latent  forms  of  insufficiency  and  dis- 
turbed mental  equilibrium,  from  the  presence  of  the  tvvo  images,  is  the 
common  result  of  the  third  form. 

The  Facial  Expression  in  Asthenopia. — Stevens  and  others  have 
called  attention  to  the  modification  of  the  facial  expression,  induced 
by  the  conscious  or  unconscious  participation  of  some  of  the  facial  mus- 
cles in  the  accommodative  and  muscular  effort  to  secure  clear  and  single 
images.  The  facial  expression  is  determined  in  part  by  the  ocular 
defect.  For  example,  the  myope  by  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  lessens 
the  vertical  diameter  of  the  commissure,  and  by  cutting  off  the  light 
rays  that  enter  the  periphery  of  tlie  pupil,  the  circles  of  diffusion  that 
fall  upon  the  retina  are  reduced  in  size.  The  contracting  muscle  also 
modifies  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  by  pressure  uj>on  ihe  vertical  diam- 
eter. The  8ame  statement  holds  for  myopic  astigmatic  when  the  axis 
of  the  astigmatism  is  horizontal,  or  a  few  degrees  removed  from  the 
horizontal.  Should  the  axis  l>e  %'ertical,  or  nearly  so,  better  vision  is 
obtained  by  turning  the  head  on  its  vertical  axis.  In  heterophoria  the 
muscles  of  the  brow  are  contracted,  lining  the  forehead  with  vertical 
or  horizontal  furrows.  In  beterotropJa  the  orbicularis  of  one  eye  is 
maintained  in  a  state  of  constant  contraction  in  order  to  exclude  that 
eye  from  tlie  act  of  vision,  or  the  head  is  rotated  in  its  vertical  or  hori* 
zontal  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  weaker  set  of  muscles.  Thus,  m 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  of  the  left  eye,  the  eye  is  diverged,  and 
the  false  image  can  l)e  merged  into  the  true  by  turning  the  face  towards 
tlie  right. 

"  Wrinkles,"  or  **  crows'  feet,"  at  the  extenial  angles  of  the  com- 
missures are  in  many  persons  an  indication  of  eye-strain.  In  exagger- 
ated cases  of  ametropia  and  muscle  imbalance,  the  facial  muscular  con- 
tractions assume  the  proportion  of  deformities,  and  are  suggestive  of  the 
expression  of  horror,  fright,  astonishment,  or  other  emotion.  These 
lines  may  become  permanent,  and  are  often  misleading  indications  of 
character  and  disposition* 

Causes. — Errors  of  refraction  and  anomalies  of  the  extraocular 
muscles  have  l»een  alluded  to.  They  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  asthenopia  ^^  and  nfft^ct  a  large  proportiim  of  the  population  of  edu- 
cated communities.     The  causes  are  most  active  between  the  tenth  and 


"For  correction   of   these  defects   and    tlie    treatment   of   accoDimodative   and 
«etilar  usthenopta  the  readet  la  Teleited  Va  «v«<^ial  works  on  ophthalmology. 
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fortieth  years  of  life,  although  no  time  of  life  is  exempt.  Hale  •^  says 
that  muscular  asthenopia  usually  has  its  origin  in  the  brain,  depending 
upon  a  disturbed  innervation  or  possibly,  in  some  eases,  upon  a  weak- 
ness of  the  power  of  fusion.  In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  asthenopia 
depends  upon  either  the  absolute  or  relative  weakness  of  the  adductors 
or  obliques,  or  upon  the  position  of  their  insertions  into  the  sclera.  His 
own  observations  lead  to  the  belief  that  want  of  converging  power  is 
the  chief  cause  of  this  form  of  asthenopia.  Optical  defects  are  of  such 
vast  importance  to  healtli  and  intellectual  growth  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  every  parent  or  guardian  of  youth  to  seek  an  examination  of  the 
eyes  of  those  under  their  care. 

Reflex  asthenopia  is  sufficiently  common  to  deserve  more  attention 
than  is  accorded  to  it.  Painful  use  of  the  eyes  may  be  due  to  nasal 
obstruction,  to  dental  caries,  to  throat  and  nose  affections,  and  to  the 
reflected  irritation  from  disturbed  function  of  the  organs  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen.  A  familiar  example  is  asthenopia  from  disease  of  the 
cavities  accessory  to  the  orbit,  such  as  ethmoiditis,  rhinitis,  and  frontal 
sinus  affections,  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  orbit  and  eye  is  ob- 
structed or  the  passage  of  the  tears  through  the  nasal  duct  prevented. 

Constitutional  Asthenopia. — Painful  use  of  the  eyes  may  result  from 
any  physical  or  mental  condition  which  tends  to  lessen  the  physical 
powers  of  resistance  or  to  the  induction  of  irritability  or  undue  im- 
pressionability of  the  nervous  system.  Among  the  former  causes  are 
convalescence  from  illness,  toxaemia,  gout,  rheumatism,  exhaustive 
hemorrhages  (as  in  childbirth),  ana?mia,  diseases  of  the  blood,  sedentary 
life,  and  impure  air.  Among  the  latter  are  functional  and  organic 
derangements  of  the  cerebrospinal  system,  resulting  from  disappointed 
ambition  and  desires,  anxieties,  and  a  want  of  proper  relation  between 
financial  income  and  outgo.  The  ocular  defect  in  constitutional  asthe- 
nopia may  be  small  or  entirely  absent.  Tlie  symptoms  depend  less  on  the 
state  of  refraction  or  of  the  muscles,  and  more  upon  a  deficient  muscular 
and  nerve  force.  The  ciliary  and  extraocular  muscles,  like  other 
muscles  of  the  body,  are  unable  to  respond  normally  to  the  demand 
made  upon  them,  and  the  nerve  stimulation  to  the  muscles,  originating 
in  the  consciousness,  is  weaker  than  the  will  which  governs  it.  The  so- 
called  "  retinal"  asthenopia  may  be  regarded  as  another  name  for  con- 
stitutional asthenopia.  The  limit  of  endurance  of  ilie  retina  to  the 
impression  of  light  rays  and  that  of  the  optic  nerve  to  conveying  the 
retinal  impulse  to  the  cortical  centres  is  reached  in  a  comparatively 
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short  time.  The  retina  and  nerve  l)econic  easily  fatigued  and  soon 
exhausted,  giving  rise  to  confusion  of  images  and  impaired  mental 
conceptions.  The  exhaustion  is  a  symptom  of  the  combination  of  opti- 
cal errors  and  of  constitutional  weakness,  and  is  common  in  nervous 
affections,  indei^cndent  of  ocular  error,  such  as  neurasthenia  and  hys- 
teria. '*  The  suhjects  break  down  easily  and  are  unable  to  continue 
work,  and  have  but  little  initiative."     (Dand.) 

Symptoms. — KtynioU)gically,  a.sthenoj)ia  means  weak  sight  Oph- 
thalmologically,  the  word  has  come  to  signify  painful  sight.  The  symp- 
toms are  local  and  reflex.  Of  the  former,  pain  constitutes  the  principal 
phenomenon.  It  is  felt  in  the  (\ve,  in  the  orbit,  through  the  radiations 
of  the  first  and  second  branches  of  the  fifth  ner\'e,  and  the  first  and 
second  cer\'ical.  It  follows  inunediately,  or  not  for  some  minutes  or 
hours  after  using  the  (\ves,  either  for  distance  or  in  reading.  It  is  slight 
or  severe,  sharj>,  neuralgic,  or  dull  and  l)oring,  intermittent  or  constant, 
acute  or  chronic.  It  may  have,  apparently,  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  use  of  the  eyes  or  l)e  originatcnl  or  increased  by  reading  or 
other  near  work.  Occasionally  ciliary  tenderness  is  present,  but  in 
most  cases  the*  pain  is  tem]>orarily  lessened  or  wholly  relieved  by  ex- 
ternal pressure  upon  the  eye-balls.  Blurring  of  letters  in  reading  or 
the  needle  in  sewing,  or  confusion  of  points  and  lines  in  any  near  work 
is  due  to  transiently  relaxed  accommodation  to  momentary  suspension 
of  convergence  or  to  exhaustion  of  retinal  energy'.  The  time  of  the 
oncoming  of  astlienopia  after  commencement  of  the  near  use  of  the 
eyes  is,  like  other  forms  (►f  astli(Mioj)ia,  dependent  upon  the  power  of 
accommodation,  the  relative  ^tren;:ths  of  the  extrinsic  muscles,  and  the 
tone  of  the  nervous  system.  IIyj)eraMiiiti  (►f  the  conjunctiva  and  lach- 
rymation  may  be  associated  with  pain  <>r  occur  independently  when 
the  eyes  are  subjected  to  strain  in  iIk*  effort  for  the  accurate  definition 
of  images,  parti(*u]arly  if  loii^  continued. 

Reflex  Symptoms. —  lleadaclic  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  aggra- 
vated sym])toms  of  ocular  strain  in  individuals  under  40  years  of  age. 
It  is  a  reflex  j)ain  of  muscular  ciTort  and  arises  from  excessive  or  pro- 
longed contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  from  a  disturbance  of  the 
normal  relation  of  accomniodatiiMi  to  convergence,  or  from  imbalance 
of  the  external  (K'ular  muscles,  intrinsic  in  the  nuiscles  themselves,  or 
in  their  innervatiun  and  possibly  indej)endent  of  the  refraction  of  the 
eye. 

Location. — Some  auth()rs  **'-  assign  definite  ]>ortions  of  the  head  as 
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the  seat  of  ocular  headache — -frontal  or  temporal,  for  instance — in  con- 
tradistinction to  die  location  of  headache  from  other  causes.  Wood 
has  stated  the  order  of  f  rccjuency  to  be  supraorbital,  deep  orbital,  f  ronto- 
occipitalj  and  temporal 

The  exceptions  to  definite  localization  are  so  numerous  that  hut 
little  diagnostic  value  attaches  to  the  location  designated  by  the  patient. 
In  one  hundred  successive  cases  of  accommodative  or  muscular  strain 
under  raj  care  sixty-eight  patients  complained  of  headache,  classified 
under  tlie  descriptive  term  ^^  general,"  in  twenty  cases  the  pain  was 
frontal,  two  temporal,  and  in  ten  occipitah  The  disproportion ately 
large  numlx?r  of  general  is  partly  the  result  of  inaccuracy  of  locali- 
zatiouj  observation,  and  expression  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  pain  throughout  the  head,  from  its  origin 
within  the  orbit.  The  distribution  of  pain  must  be  along  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  head,  which  in  their  course  or  termination  are  subjected 
to  irritation.  Hence  the  pain  felt  outside  of  tlie  orbit  is  reflex.  Orbital 
pain,  that  arising  from  muscular  tension  or  irritation  of  orbital  nerves, 
might  readily  be  referred  to  the  temporal  and  frontal  regions  of  the 
head  through  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  exhausted 
ciliary  muscle,  through  sympatlietic  fibres  or  dirc^etly,  causes  an  irregu- 
lar discharge  in  the  regii>n  of  the  tlilrd  nerve  nucleus  or  an  irritation 
of  the  neeleus  itself.  Occipital  pain,  often  a  symptom  of  muscular 
anomaly  and  of  uncorrected  astigmatism,  is  referred,  not  to  the  scalp, 
but  to  underlying  tissues,  and  is  possilily  explained  by  the  presence  of 
localized  congestion  of  the  vessels  and  {Krivascular  tissues  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  induced  by  the  effort  to  maintain  balance  of  the  extra- 
ocular muscles  or  by  irritation  of  the  tbiffl  nerve  communicated  to  the 
sensitive  ner\^es  of  the  meninges. 

Wilder®^  believes  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  meninges  are  dilated* 
Ocular  headaches  are  due,  according  to  Wilder  (1)  to  exposure  to  bright 
light  in  cases  of  hy|>eraensitiveness  or  irritation  of  tlie  retina,  which 
may  be  a  precursor  of  retinitis,  and  to  the  frequent  presence  of  venous 
dilatation;  (2)  to  strain  of  accommodation  in  near  use  and  in  pro- 
longed distant  vision,  giving  rise  to  '*  academy  headache,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  London ;    (3)  to  muscular  insufficiency. 

Frequency. — To  compute  tlie  relation  and  frequency  of  ocular  head- 
aches to  headaches  due  to  other  causes  would  be  an  interesting  but  an 
almost  impossible  task.**      To  learu  the  frequency  of  headache  as  a 


■*  Ocular  Headaches,  J.  A.  M.  A.,  Nm-cml>er  Ift.  1898. 
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frontal  headaches,  ftre  due  to  eye-strain. 
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symptom  of  cxnilar  disorder  is  only  to  review  the  case-book  of  any 
oculist  in  active  practice.  My  own  records  show  85  per  cent,  in  per- 
sons under  45  years  of  age  who  are  free  from  recognirable  OTganic 
disease  of  every  description,  ocular  or  general  Hospital  records 
would  of  course  show  a  less  percentage  since  hospital  eases  include 
more  diseased  conditions.  Zimraemian's  statistics  of  all  classes  of 
headaches  caused  by  ocular  defects  ®^  show  67.8  per  cent,  in  private 
practice  and  74.9  in  hospital  cases.  Zimraerraan  explains  the  higher 
ratio  by  the  large  number  among  hospital  cases  who  must  use  their  eyes 
for  close  work  many  hours  in  the  day^  such  as  weavers,  woollen-mill 
workers,  etc.  Kinety-six  of  his  patients  had  monocular  vision  only 
(strabismus  or  enucleation  of  one  eye),  and  of  these  forty  had  headaches. 
Diagnosis. — -The  headache  is  usually  induced  by  tlie  use  of  the 
eyes,  both  in  near  work  and  in  prolonged  effort  to  see  clearly  in  the 
distance,  and  consequently  tlie  connection  of  the  use  of  the  eyes  with 
the  development  of  the  exacerbation  of  the  pain  is  to  be  determined. 
It  must  not  l>e  forgotten,  however,  that  some  itidividuals,  particularly 
with  chronic  headache,  trace  no  connection  lietween  reading  or  other 
close  work  and  the  headache.  In  such  cases  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  ascrilx?  the  cause  to  the  eyes  until  after  the  tlierapeutic  or  optical 
test  is  applied.  The  former  consists  of  tlie  instillation  of  a  cycloplegic 
for  a  few  days  or  the  abolition  of  tlie  acconmuKlatitin.  The  latter,  of 
the  continuous  wearing  of  the  correction  of  any  error  of  refraction  that 
may  have  been  found  under  paralysis  of  accommodation.  Yet  it  must 
be  remcmljered  tliat  the  presence  of  muscular  anomalies  of  sufficient 
degree  to  become  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  headache  vitiates  these 
tests,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  headache  persists  or  is  in- 
creased because  of  the  participation  of  the  cxtrafx»ular  muscles  in  the 
visual  act  This  is  shown  in  cases  of  functionul  internal  hyf>oropic 
squint  For  some  days  after  the  initiation  of  the  use  of  a  cyclople^c 
the  (legree  of  squint  may  be  higher  than  before  its  use.  The  innerva- 
tion of  tlie  muscles  of  convergence  is  not  relaxed  l»ecause  of  the  tem- 
porary failure  of  the  ciliary  muscle  to  res|xjnd  to  its  innervation.  The 
diagnosis  is  simplified  by  the  discovery  of  ocular  strain  induced  by 
hyperopia,  myopia,  or  astigmatism,  as  shown  by  lowered  acuity  of 
vision,  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  oplithahuometer,  retiiioscope,  and  test 
lenses,  or  by  imbalance  of  tlie  ocular  muscles^  as  revealed  by  the  Maddox 
rod,  cobalt  glass  and  diplopia  test,  and  the  proportionately  increased 
tension  of  the  muscles  of  adduction  and  abduction  or  sursumduction. 
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In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  functional  activity  of  other  organs  of 
the  body  contributes  materially  to  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis.  Or- 
ganic disease  of  the  nervous  system,  abdomibal  organs,  digestive  tract, 
syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  other  general  affections  should  be 
excluded. 

Simulating  ocular  headaches  more  closely  than  the  other  varieties 
are  those  caused  by  nasal  disease.  Here  the  pain  is  frontal,  more  often 
dull  than  sharp.  Disease  of  the  nose  is,  in  many  cases,  excluded  by 
examination  of  its  cavities.  But  Ewiug®®  describes  a  form  of  head- 
ache of  nasal  origin,  characterized  by  neuralgia  of  the  nasal  and  eth- 
moid nerves  and  tenderness  on  pressure  on  the  inner  upper  angle  of 
the  orbit  of  one  side,  rarely  both,  in  which  the  inflammation  is  not 
confined  to  the  frontal  sinus.  Rhinoscopic  examination  revealed  in  his 
case  no  signs  of  the  trouble.  The  headache  is  dull,  persistent,  located 
in  the  frontal  region  and  generally  worse  in  the  morning.  The  cause 
of  the  headache  is  referred  to  the  eyes,  because  the  pain  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  attempts  at  reading,  and  attacks  of  conjunctivitis  and 
blepharitis  are  frequent.  The  diagnostic  features  are  tenderness,  lim- 
ited to  one  orbit  or  one  nasal  bone,  and  asthenopia. 

The  near  w^ork  includes  all  the  ordinary  occupations — reading, 
writing,  sewing,  weaving,  reading  music,  and  amusements,  such  as 
card-playing.  Ocular  headache  is  quite  common  among  card-players 
who  have  entered  the  presbyopic  age,  as  the  games  are  usually  played 
by  artificial  light  and  for  several  consecutive  hours.  The  asthenopia 
is  readily  explained  by  the  illumination  of  the  room,  the  glare  of  the 
light  reflected  from  the  cards,  and  the  accommodative  strain  induced 
by  demand  for  accurate  vision  at  distances  varying  from  one-third  of  a 
metre  to  one  and  one-half  metres,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  necessity 
for  constant  and  vigorous  mental  action. 

Presbyopia  is  frequently  a  cause  of  headache.  The  crystalline  lens 
has  become  hard  and  inelastic,  its  layers  of  fibres  gliding  on  one  another 
to  an  exceedingly  limited  degree  while  the  innervation  to  the  ciliary 
muscle  remains  practically  imclianged.  The  contraction  of  the  muscle 
in  response  to  the  innervation  is  also  almost  as  strong  as  early  in  life. 

Ocular  strain  in  the  continuous  effort  to  see  clearly  in  the  distance, 
such  as  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  and  the  actor  on  the  stage,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  headache  and  other  forms  of  asthenopia.  The  peculi- 
arity of  this  headache  is  its  occurrence  some  hours  after  the  strain  is 
over.  "  Panorama"  headache,  or  car-sickness,  is  less  to  be  attributed 
to  idios\'Ticrasy  of  individuals  than  the  reflex  of  disordered  ocular  func- 

•"  Trans..  Amer.  Ophthal.  Soc.,  1901. 
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tion,  brought  about  by  the  effort  to  fix  distant  and  rapidlj  passing 
objects.  The  constant  change  of  focus  and  line  of  direction  of  the 
visual  axes  and  also  the  rapidly  changing  retinal  image  entail  too  much 
action  of  the  accommodation,  of  the  extraocular  muscles^  and  of  the 
retina  and  afferent  visual  impulses. 

Character. — The  pain  is  sharp  and  neuralgic  or  dull  and  heavy,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  tcmix?ranient  of  the  individual,  the  degree  of  the 
error  of  refraction,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  near  use  of 
the  eyes  is  demanded,  age,  and  the  presence  of  muscular  anomaly.  The 
first  exceeds  in  importance,  as  a  cause  of  intensity  of  pain,  all  other 
causes,  and  demonstrates  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  not  only  ocular 
anomaly,  but  the  combination  of  an  ocular  anomaly  with  a  susceptible 
impressionable  disposition.  Ix)w  defects  in  subjects  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease or  whose  power  of  resistance  is  weakened  by  suffering  or  mental 
distress  may  give  rise  to  intense  and  constant  headache,  while  in  healthy 
and  strong  individuals  equal  defects,  whether  of  refraction  or  muscular 
imbalance,  are  overcome  or  held  in  abeyance  without  any  response  what- 
ever of  the  ner\'ous  system.  In  II.  and  IIAs.  of  between  1  and  2  D. 
the  pain  is  apt  to  be  constant  during  the  working  hours,  and  is  aggra- 
vated by  close  work.  In  mixed  astigmatism  of  moderate  degree,  the 
headache  may  be  constant  and  associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting 
and  not  infrequently  with  symptoms  of  some  nervous  disorder.  Near 
work  is  either  impossible  or  aecomplislicd  only  at  the  expense  of  intense 
suffering,  and,  if  persisted  in,  results  in  chronic  invalidism.  The  so- 
called  neuralgia  and  inicrnniie  attrilnitod  l)v  medical  men  and  laymen 
;v  to  malaria,  rheumatisni,  luiainiii,  aiul  otlier  general  and  vague  diseases, 

j-  is,  in  the  majority  of  eas(\^,  only  an  expression  of  a  disordered  ocular 

function.     For  example:    G.  L.  Walton,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
]  Journal,  has  made  an  interesting  study  of  migraine  among  individuals 

!  blind  from  infancy  and  others  who  later  in  life  iKicame  partly  blind. 

•  He  found  among  41  persons  blind  from  infancy  SO  per  cent,  had 

:  never  had  headache. 

Among  18  cases  becoming  completely  blind  in  life  only  5  were 
free  from  headache. 

Among  100  persons  in  good  health  only  131  per  cent,  had  never  suf- 
fered from  headache.  Seventeen  had  typical  migraine  (about  one  in 
six  individuals),  a  marked  contrast  to  the  absence  of  typical  migraine  in 
the  41  cases  of  congenital  and  complete  blindness.  He  believes  that  the 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  frequency  of  eye-strain  among  those 
who  have  their  sight,  ])articularly  among  the  partially  blind,  and  its 
absence  in  the  totally  blind. 
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The  neuralgia  may  be  limited  to  one  side  of  the  face  or  may  be 
bilateral.  The  supraorbital  nerves  are  tender  on  pressure,  or  even 
painful  spots  located  in  the  scalp  simulating  supraorbital  neuritis  may 
be  present,  and  yet  the  cause  be  an  ocular  anomaly. 

The  ocular  headache  assumes  many  phases.  It  cannot  be  certainly 
diagnosticated  without  an  ocular  examination  and  proper  correction, 
but  it  is  safe  to  predict  in  any  given  case  that  the  combination  of  H. 
and  HAs.,  or  esophoria  with  an  average  nervous  susceptibility,  will  be 
the  cause  of  headache,  which  will  be  temporarily  relieved  by  rest  and 
permanently  relieved  by  well  adjusted  correction,  worn  constantly. 

While  headache  is  the  most  common  form  of  asthenopia,  other  re- 
flexes not  so  directly  referable  to  the  use  of  the  eyes  are  worthy  of 
mention, — for  instance,  migraine,  neurasthenia,  insomnia,  restlessness, 
nervousness,  enuresis,  urticaria,  depression  of  spirits  or  mental  apathy. 
Examples  of  each  of  these  affections  and  others  are  found  in  medical 
literature.  Their  diagnosis  and  treatment  is  identical  with  that  of 
ocular  headache,  indigestion,  and  other  reflexes  of  eye-strain. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  twofold:  flrst,  the  correction  of 
the  error  of  refraction  by  glasses  and  the  muscular  anomaly  by  appro- 
priate remedies;  second,  hygienic  and  medical  measures  that  will 
reduce  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  regulate  the  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  both  as  they  pertain  to  the  general  health  and  more 
particularly  to  the  ocular  function.  Ametropia  may  be  corrected  in 
individuals  under  45  years  of  age  who  have  hyperopic  astigmatism 
only  by  learning  the  static  refraction  under  paralysis  of  accommo- 
dation. The  cycloplegic  used  is  immaterial,  provided  it  abolishes  tem- 
porarily the  contractility  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  In  myopes  of  more 
than  4  D.  or  5  D.  of  myopia,  cycloplegia  is  seldom  necessary  since  such 
persons  rarely  suffer  from  accommodative  headache  and  the  ciliary 
muscle  cannot  conceal  the  optical  defect.  After  the  age  of  45,  cyclo- 
plegics  are  advisable  only  exceptionally,  since  the  true  refraction  of  the 
eye  is  manifest. 

The  eyes  are  not  exclusive  factors  in  the  production  of  headache, 
but  no  diagnosis  is  complete  which  ignores  them. 

SPASMODIC  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  HEAD 
OTHER  THAN  CHOREIFORM. 

This  affection  may  be  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  cerebrum  or 
of  the  meninges,  to  unnatural  positions  of  the  head  in  consequence  of 
paralytic  or  functional  imbalance  of  the  ocular  muscles,  to  traumatism 
of  the  neck  or  trunk,  posture  incident  to  some  forms  of  chronic  invalid- 
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ism^  rheumatism^  and,  possibly,  to  otlier  deformities  bj  which  the 
physical  equilibrium  is  disturbed.  In  the  adult,  head  shaking  is  a 
symptom  of  paralysis  agitans,  disseminated  sclerosis,  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  aneurism  and  abscess  of  the  brain.  Head  tilting  is  asso- 
ciated witli  functional  and  organic  ocular  muscle  defects,  oblique  non- 
compensating  bilateral  astigmatism,  traumatic  or  diseased  contraction 
and  paralysis  of  tlie  neck  muscles  on  one  side,  and  to  disease  of  the 
cerebrospinal  system.  In  infants,  involuntary  rapid  oscillation  or  other 
movements  of  the  head,  variously  desigiiate<l  as  head  shaking,  eclampsia 
nutans,  head  banging,  salaam,  convulsions  of  infancy,  head  bowings 
and  nodding  convulsions,  is  accredited  to  arrested  development  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  is  found  in  association  with  rickets,  epilepsy,  im- 
paired intellect,  and  physical  deformities.  "  Sometimes  head  shaking 
in  infants  is  a  form  of  half-involuntary  movements,  twitchings,  antics, 
and  grimaces  to  which  children  are  subject.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
fear  of  epilepsy,  and  recovery  is  the  rule."  ®^ 

The  position  of  the  head  assumed  in  compensation  of  heterophoria, 
heterotropia,  and  errors  of  refraction,  is  indeixjndent  of  central  lesions 
and  is  purely  voluntary.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  symptom  of  disease 
or  a  disease  itself.  It  resembles  the  habit  spasm  or  contractions  of  the 
facial  muscles  common  in  individuals  in  whom  the  visual  act  is  accom- 
plished only  by  imduc  muscular  strain.  The  direction  of  the  tilting 
of  the  head  characterizes  to  a  certain  extent  the  variety  of  defect  Thus, 
in  paralysis  of  the  extern  us  of  the  right  eye,  the  eye  is  deviated  to  the 
left  and  the  face  is  rotated  to  tli(^  riglit  in  order  to  bring  the  visual 
line  of  the  right  eye  j)arallol  to  that  of  tlio  loft.  In  paralysis  of  the 
motor  oculi  of  the  riglit  eye  the  right  eoniea  is  deviated  towards  the 
temple  and  the  face  is  turned  to  the  left ;  in  paralysis  of  the  elevators 
of  the  cornea  the  chin  is  raised  in  order  to  bring  the  depressed  axis 
of  the  paralyzed  eve  in  line  with  that  of  the  sound  eye;  in  paralysis 
of  the  depressors  the  head  is  tilted  forward  with  the  chin  receding. 
Bard  ^®  states  that  oeular  deviation  and  rotation  of  the  head  after 
lienii])]egia  is  due  to  active  niovenieiits  of  the  muscular  groups  of  the 
unaffected  side  automatically  governed  by  the  unilateral  action  of  cen- 
tral perceptions,  or  simply  from  the  reflex  power  of  the  sensorimotor 
centres.  Sight  predominates,  but  other  senses  take  ])art,  particularly 
hearing  and  those  of  locality  and  equilibrium.  But  slightly  influenced 
by  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  it  is  affected  by  the  gravity,  extent,  sudden- 
ness and  intensity  of  the  shock  and  by  the  degree  of  coma.    Both  ocular 

•'Samuol  Ore,  St.  Bnrthol.  Hosp.  Rpp.,  1880. 
"Seniaine  MMicale,  January  13,  1904. 
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deviatioD  and  Lead  rotation  disappear  either  on  recovery  of  the  affected 
hemisphere  or  extension  of  tlie  lesion  to  the  other  side  of  the  brain. 
In  heterophoria — latent  squint — tilting  of  the  head  or  face  is  less  notice* 
able  than  in  heterotropia  (manifest  squint),  since  in  the  former  there 
is  no  actual  deviation  of  tlie  visual  axes.  The  tension  of  the  weaker 
set  of  muscles  is  partly  substituted  by  contraction  of  tlie  occipito- 
frontalis,  corrugator  supercilii,  or  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The 
undue  etimulatiou  of  tlie  facial  muscles  may  be  extended  to  include 
adjacent  uuiscles  of  the  neck  or  back,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the 
erect  posture  of  the  head  or  trunk  is  modified,  Lewis  ^^  reports  a  case 
of  pseudotorticollis  in  a  girl  eight  years  old.  She  complained  of  frequent 
headache  during  the  winter  sc*brK>l  session.  Previously  a  good  scholar, 
she  became  dull^  inattentive,  irritable,  and  thin.  During  tlie  summer 
vacation  she  gained  in  weight  and  tiie  headaches  were  less,  hut  improve- 
ment was  cut  short  by  resumption  of  school  studies.  The  symptoms 
returned,  aggravated  by  marginal  blepharitis  and  lachrymation*  She 
held  her  bead  in  a  depressed  position  downwards  to  the  riglit  side,  so 
that  the  eyes  when  fixing  an  object  directly  in  front  were  directed  up- 
wards and  to  the  left,  the  upjjer  lids  covering  the  i rides  almost  do%VB 
to  the  pupillary  margins.  Slow  rhythmic  swaying  of  the  liead  when 
looking  at  the  test  letters  was  a  constant  symptom.  There  was  no  stiff- 
ness of  the  cervical  muscles.  The  oblique  position  of  the  head  was 
maintained  in  the  endeavor  to  overcome  the  imjierfect  vision  due  to 
the  need  of  mixed  cylinders  (R.  — 75^+2°  ax.  100)  right  byi>er- 
phoria  of  3^2^  ^^^^  esophoria  2^.  In  testing  the  near  vision  the  same 
rhythmic  swaying  was  noticed,  Gould  ^^  relates  an  interesting  and 
instructive  case  of  torticollis  and  spinal  curvature  due  to  eye-strain 
(from  astigmatism),  lie  says  the  case  should  be  interesting  to  the 
general  physician,  orthopedic  surgeon,  and  oculist,  because  the  patient 
was  of  tulierculoua  parentage,  and  it  was  feared  that  she  would  develop 
tul>erculosis.  The  sTOiptoms  simulating  tuberculosis  were  soon  found 
to  be  caused  by  the  false  position  of  the  head,  tluit  in  turn  by  wry- 
neck whidi  had  caused  spinal  curvature.  The  patient,  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen, complained  of  severe  and  protracted  headache,  sore  eyes,  and 
pain  in  tlie  eyeballs.  The  erect  position  was  resumed  and  all  the  symp- 
toms both  of  eye-strain  and  tul>erculosis  disappeared  after  correction 
of  corapoimd  hyperopic  astigmatism.  Without  her  glasses  the  head 
takes  its  foraier  abnormal  position,  the  right  shoulder  drops,  the  back 
becomes  more  humped,  ete.     The  regained  health  is  primarily  due  to 

••Oph.  Rec,,  in03.  No.  12. 
"American  Medicine,  March  25,  1904. 
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the  glasses  and  secondarily  to  the  proper  position  of  the  body,  increased 
lung  capacity,  and  better  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  A  second  case  of 
torticollis  ^vas  a  woman  of  25,  with  high  degree  of  astigmatism  in 
both  eyes,  axes  170*^,  a  defect  which  would  not  allow  binocular  vision 
with  the  head  in  its  normal  position.  Gould  alludes  briefly  to  other 
cases,  whose  histories  are  confirmative  of  the  causation  of  torticollis 
and  spinal  ciir\'ature  by  ocular  defects  and  the  cure  of  those  affections 
by  relief  of  the  eye-strain. 

Wadsworth  ^'  rt^>ort8  a  case  df  spastic  torticollis  in  a  boy  of  four- 
teen which  had  persisted  since  infancy.  The  boy  was  healthy  and 
had  good  muscular  development.  He  sat  r)r  stood  with  his  head  tipped 
to  tlie  right  and  inclined  considerably  forward,  his  right  shoulder  lower 
than  the  left  and  the  spine  laterally  curved,  with  convexity  to  the  left 
The  ocular  excursions  were  good  in  all  directions.  In  ordinary  posi- 
tions, w*itli  fixations  for  near  or  distance,  the  left  eye  stood  out  about 
one  degree  higher  than  the  right.  Only  when  the  eyes  were  turned 
strongly  down  and  to  the  left,  while  at  the  same  time  the  head  was 
inclined  forward  and  to  the  right,  did  he  apparently  get  binocular  fixa- 
tion. The  superior  rectus  was  divided,  with  the  result  that  the  body 
has  been  much  straighter  ever  since,  and  is  still  improving. 

Walton  "^^  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  1 2  years  of  age  who  had  a 
general  chorea,  head  jerking  lx>ing  the  most  marked  symptom.  The 
child  had  an  esophoria  of  6^.  IIis  internal  recti  were  tenotomized,  and^ 
w-hen  seen  two  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  twitchings  had  almost 
entirely  ceased. 

Recurrence  of  head  shaking,  head  tilting,  and  torticollis  may  be 
expected  upon  the  return  of  the  niusciilar  insufficiencies.  Should  they 
relapse  following  a  change  in  the  refraction  of  the  eyes,  especially  in 
the  axis  of  the  astigmatism,  they  may  be  again  relieved  by  restoration 
of  normal  ocular  conditions. 

Posey  ''^  classifies  tlio  head  movements  into  (1)  physiologic,  or  "  the 
many  and  varied  movements  which  the  head  makes  through  the  medium 
of  the  neck  muscles;"  (2)  abnormal  independent,  but  simultaneous, 
or  the  accidentally  simultaneous,  oecnirrencc  of  nystagmus  and  head 
tremor;  (3)  compensatory,  or  a  vicarious  position  of  the  head  assumed 
to  compensate  for  some  imj)erfect  action  of  one  or  more  of  the  extra- 
ocular muscles,  and  (4)  related,  but  not  compensatory,  or  those  anoma- 

"  Trans.  Amer.  Ophthl.  Soc,  vol.  v. 
"Boston  Medical  and  Surpical  Journal,  1802. 

"  Associated  ^lovements  of  the  Head  and  Eyes,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Isovember  29,  1902. 
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lous  movements  of  both  liead 


central  lesion. 


eyes,  the  result  oi 
Under  the  third  heading  he  refers  to  cases  refKjrted  hy  Wadsworth, 
Rislejj  and  Wilder,  and  adds  one  case  of  his  own.  Uuder  the  fourth 
class  he  describes  a  new  case. 

Head  Bowing  of  Infants — This  afFeetion  is  essentially  diflFerent 
in  its  patholog}'  and  etiolog;)'  from  tlie  head  niovings  or  tiltings  of  adults, 
symptomatic  or  ocnlar  disturbances.  In  infants  the  affection  is  attribu- 
table to  organic  changes  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  the  nature  of 
which  is  uiiknoT;\Ti*  Another  and  entirely  distinct  form  of  eye,  head, 
and  hand  movements,  wliich  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  true 
eclamjisia  nutans,  is  tliat  sometimes  seen  in  children  whose  vision  is 
redneed  to  the  perception  of  light  fn:»m  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  op 
congenital  cataract.  In  the  latter  affection,  nystagrous  is  invariably 
present.  The  head  is  moved  slowly,  horizontally,  and  vertically  and 
one  or  both  hands  are  held  between  the  eyes  and  the  light  and  rapidly 
moved  within  a  narrow  area.  In  the  former  the  infants  arc  rhaehitic, 
hydrocephalic,  strumous,  or  tubercular.  William  Nestham,"^*  who  seems 
to  have  studied  this  affection  with  great  thoroughness,  says,  *'  There 
is  evidently  in  this  malady  a  family  alliunce  with  epilepsy,  and  hence, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  pregoing  cases,  it  often  passes  into 
epilepsy  or  other  form  of  infantile  convulsions.  Tetanoid  symptoms 
also  sometimes  occur  during  its  progress."  The  disease  has  been  at- 
tributed to  dentition,  irritation  of  spinal  nerves  from  the  presence  of 
worms  or  other  irritating  matter  in  the  body  and  also  to  atmospheric 
changes.  His  conception  of  tlie  morbid  action  is  that  the  essential  char- 
acter of  this  malady  is  inflammatory  action  in  the  weak  or  stnimous, 
which  in  all  probability  commences  in  the  membranes  investing  the 
medulla  oblongata.  It  is  early  extended  to  the  membranes  covering 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  is  succeeded  by  disease  of  the  vessels  supply- 
ing and  nourishing  the  organ  itself.  This  condition  is  then  followed 
by  exudations  of  lymph  or  serum,  the  locality  of  these  effusions  being 
determined  by  the  constitution  and  local  circumstances,  and,  as  a  con- 
setinence  of  these  exudations,  paralysis  is  produced  from  pressure*  Tho 
regular  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  interrupted,  and,  in  the  more  aggra- 
vated  cases,  tlie  organ  becomes  so  deteriorated  as  to  lose  all  ix)wer  of 
carrying  on  the  intellectual  functions. 

The  rapidity  and  frequency  of  the  head  movements  differ  in  differ- 
ent children,  and  in  the  same  child  at  different  times.  The  movements 
may  recur  at  intervals  of  montlis,  each  spasm  continuing  a  few  min- 

'*  London  Medical  Re^cord.  .^Iay  14,  vol.  xi.  188L 
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The  infants  who  survive  -the  disease  of  the  cerebrospinal  system  of 
which  the  head  nodding  is  a  symptom,  are  usually  permanently  en- 
feebled, either  physically  or  mentally.  The  ophthalmoscopic  findings 
are,  as  a  rule,  negative,  but  should  optic  neuritis  or  optic  nerve  atrophy 
be  a  complication  the  prognosis  is  unfavorably  affected. 

Treatment. — The  principle  upon  which  the  treatment  is  based  varies 
according  to  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  affection.  Should  spinal 
irritation  be  suspected,  calomel  to  keep  the  secretions  in  order  and 
tonics  to  support  the  strength  are  indicated.  If  dental  irritation  be 
present,  thorough  and  repeated  lancing  of  the  gums  is  called  for.  The 
avoidance  of  everything  that  tends  to  increase  cerebral  action  should 
be  a  part  of  the  treatment.  The  bromides  are  useful.  Nourishing 
diet  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light, well  ventilated  sleeping-rooms,  suitable  clothing,  and  other 
hygienic  measures,  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE. 
By  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  POSEY,  M.D. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  Graves's  disease,  or,  as  it  is  designated  in 
Europe,  Basedow's  disease,  is  an  affection  characterized  in  most  eases 
by  a  group  of  symptoms  which  consist  of  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  presence  of  certain  charac- 
teristic ocular  changes,  a  fine  tremor,  and  nervous  irritability.  The 
disease  is  essentially  chronic  in  its  course  and  is  of  unknown  origin, 
though  probably  dependent  upon  some  disturbance  of  the  central  nervous 
system  induced  primarily  by  changes  in  the  thyroid  gland. 

Although  others  had  practically  described  the  disease,  in  reports  of 
cases  which  were  undoubtedly  true  instances  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  the 
honor  of  recognition  of  the  symptoms  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  and 
separate  morbid  process  should  be  accorded  to  Graves  (1835),  though 
it  was  not  until  five  years  later  (1840)  that  Basedow,  ignorant  of 
Graves's  discovery,  fully  described  the  disease  with  its  cardinal  symp- 
toms. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 

All  the  five  primary  symptoms  which  have  just  been  mentioned 
are  not  always  present  at  the  same  time  in  every  case,  and  one  or  more 
may  be  absent  during  the  entire  course  of  the  disease;  the  tachycardia 
and  the  nervous  irritability  appear,  however,  to  be  present  in  all  cases. 
In  addition  to  these  cardinal  symptoms,  there  are  other  secondary  symp- 
toms w^iich  are  quite  frequently  present ;  these  include  changes  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  the  respiratory  and  genito-urinary  organs,  and  in 
the  skin. 

Vascular  System. — Increased  Frequency  of  the  Pulse;  Tachycardia. — 
The  most  constant  and  usually  the  first  symptom  of  exophthalmic  goitre 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  contraction  of 
the  heart;  the  pulse  may  beat  as  rapidly  as  120  to  160  times  in  the 
minute,  and  even  200  beats  have  been  recorded;  it  rarely  sinks  to 
less  than  100.  The  action  of  tlie  heart  is  often  irregular  and  may  be 
at  times  intermittent;  it  is  usually  perceptible  to  the  patient,  espe- 
cially '*'»  slightly  increased  by  exertion  or  excitement.     The 
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cardiac  impulse  is  strong  and  extends  over  a  larger  area  than  is  normal. 
In  tlie  early  stages  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  nsiiallv  unaffected,  but 
later,  as  a  consequence  of  the  prolonged  increased  activity  in  the  cardiac 
action,  the  sounds  become  louder  than  nomialj  and  Gowers  ^  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  they  may  he  so  intense  at  times  as  to  be  heard 
as  far  as  four  feet  from  the  patient. 

Murmurs  present  in  the  early  stages  of  the  diseasse  are  usually  of 
anaemic  origin,  but  later  actual  murmurs  from  faulty  valvular  action, 
as  a  consequenee  of  hvf^ertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  may  arise. 
Pulsation  in  the  arteries  is  common  and  can  Ije  readily  seen  and  felt  in 
the  large  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neek  and  even  in  the  peripheral 
vessels;  in  thin  subjects  pulsation  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  abdominal 
aorta. 

Nervous  Systcni. — Tremor  and  Nervous  Irritability.-^Tremor  is  prob- 
ably present  in  all  eases  at  some  time  or  other;  though  usually  an 
early  symptom,  it  may  not  manifest  itself  until  after  other  symp- 
toms have  appeared.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  extremities,  par- 
ticularly the  uppier,  tliough  it  may^  however,  extend  over  the  entire 
body.  The  character  of  the  tremor  varies^  but  is  usually  fine  and 
regular.  In  cases  where  the  cxophthalnnis  and  goitre  have  been  limited 
to  one  side  of  tl»e  body,  tlie  tremor  may  be  unilateral  also.  It  is  Ix'st 
elicited  by  requesting  the  patient  to  stretch  out  the  hands  with  the  palms 
directed  downward,  when,  if  too  slight  to  be  seen,  by  laying  the  palm  of 
the  band  lightly  upon  that  of  the  patient,  the  observer  will  note  that 
the  trembling  is  not  in  the  fingers  alone,  brit  that  the  entire  hand  moves, 
this  being  occasioned  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  of  the  wrist*  The  tremor  is  increased  by  excitement  or  by 
attempting  to  perform  actions  with  extreme  care,  and  resembles  the 
tremor  of  fatigue  and  weakness  in  being  a  little  more  frequent  in  time 
than  that  of  paralysis  agitans  or  of  disseminated  sclerosis  (page  908). 
In  nearly  all  eases  of  Graves's  disease  there  is  a  slight  mental  change 
which  usually  manifests  itself  in  an  unwonted  irritability  ami  rest- 
lessness. There  may  be  times  when  the  patient  regains  his  usual  spirits, 
but  he  soon  lapses  again  into  a  peevish  and  depressed  state.  In  other 
cases  the  mental  derangement  takes  the  form  of  a  nervous  expectancy, 
^_  and  the  patient  is  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  about  trifles.     Nervous 

^H         symptoms,  as  a  rule,  develop  in  individuals  who  are  predisposed  by  a 
^m         neurotic  ancestrj%  but  they  may  appear  in  subjects  who  were  quiet  and 
^M         unexeitable  or  even  phlegmatic  before  the  disease  manifests  itself. 
^H  In  addition  to  this  general  nervousness,  there  are  not  infrequently 
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organic  nature.  Hysteria  is  often  present  and  mav  occur  under  various 
forms,  thongh  some  variety  of  ancpsthesia  or  paralysis  is  the  most 
eomnion*  Many  of  the  con^^iilsions  which  oc^cnr  in  the  course  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitre  are  of  an  hysterical  origin.  Headache  and  migraine 
in  itB  typical  form,  neuralgia,  dizziness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  other 
similar  neuroses  have  also  been  met  with. 

Actual  insanity  may  supervene,  taking  the  form  of  melancholia  and 
mania  or,  more  rarely,  that  of  recurrent  mania  and  general  paralysis. 
The  prognosis  is  always  rendered  grave  by  this  complication,  as  death 
ensues  in  some  cases. 

Paralyses  of  cranial  nerves  are  not  very  unusual,  probably  from 
nuclear  involvement.  Symptoms  of  tabes  have  been  observed  in  a 
number  of  cases;  paraplegia  may  manifest  itself,  either  with  flaccidity 
or  rigidity  of  the  legs,  and  Charcot^  and  Maude*''  have  obser^^ed  an 
inability  to  stand  or  wallc,  while  tlie  legs  can  Ik?  freely  moved  when 
lying  dowii  (aslasia-ahasia) ,  as  an  early  symptom. 


Fio.  t—A  case  of  exophLhainuc  t<  lUv.    U  rom  WUbraud  uid  Saeuger.) 


Rarer  complications  include  diorea^  tetan\%  chronic  muscular  atro- 
phy, paralysis  agitans,  Thomsen's  disease,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and 
osteomalacia. 

The   Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Gland This  usually  occurs 

iraultaneously   with   the  cxophthalunii^     It  may,   however,  exist   for 
E)me  years  l)efore  any  of  the  other  sjTnptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre 
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appear.  Of  eighty-seven  cases  seen  by  Murray,  in  which  either  one 
or  two  symptoms  appeared  simultaneously  before  the  others,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  in 
forty-three.  Though  not  so  constant  a  symptom  as  the  tremor,  it  is 
present  in  most  of  the  cases,  Murray  finding  enlargement  of  the  gland 
absent  during  some  period  of  tlie  disease  in  but  three  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cases  recorded  by  him  (21^  per  cent).  Griffith*  failed 
to  find  an  enlargement  at  the  time  of  examination  in  thirteen  out  of 
thirty  cases.  The  gland,  as  a  rule,  is  but  moderately  enlarged,  and 
rarely  attains  the  size  of  parenchymatous  goitres.  The  enlargement 
is  usually  symmetrical  upon  both  sides,  though  it  frequently  happens, 
especially  when  the  exophthalmus  is  unilateral,  that  one  lobe  is  more 
enlarged  than  the  otlier ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  right  lobe  is  usually 
the  larger. 

The  vessels  of  the  growth  are  usually  much  dilated,  and  pulsation 
of  the  entire  gland  is  generally  palpable  and  visible  as  well,  especially 
when  the  heart's  action  has  been  increased  by  excitement  A  thrill  can 
generally  be  felt  on  the  gland,  and  the  ear  will  detect  a  loud  systolic 
murmur  or  often  a  bruit  de  diable.  Guttman  considers  a  double  mur- 
mur to  be  pathognomonic. 

THE  OCULAR  SYMPTOMS. 

These  constitute  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  disease,  and  though 
none  of  them,  when  existing  alone,  can  be  considered  to  be  pathog- 
nomonic of  exophthalmic  goitre,  the  association  of  one  or  more  of  the 
most  significant  witli  but  one  of  the  other  cardinal  symptoms  of  the 
disease  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis  of  exophthalmic  goitre. 
They  may  best  be  studied  in  the  following  order : 

The  Exophthalmus. — Actual  protrusion  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine, especially  as  the  development  of  the  exophthalmus  is  usually 
gradual,  and  the  clinician  will  frequently  be  compelled  to  rely  upon 
the  observation  of  the  patient  or  his  family  and  friends  or  to  have 
recourse  to  photographs  taken  earlier  in  life  before  it  can  be  definitely 
asserted  that  an  actual  protrusion  of  the  globe  has  occurred.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  differentiate  unusual  prominence  of  the  eyeball 
due  to  increased  length  in  the  axis  of  the  globe  (myopia  or  anterior 
staphyloma)  or  to  shallow  orbits,  from  true  exophthalmus.  The  degree 
of  the  exophthalmus  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  in  some  being  so 
slight  that  it  occasions  a  mere  staring  expression,  while  in  others  it  is  so 
pronounced  that  the  lids  cannot  l)e  completely  closed  over  the  globe; 
in  extreme  cases  the  eyeball  may  even  be  dislocated  in  advance  of  the 
lids  (Pain.).« 
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The  degree  of  the  exophthaliuus  may  change  from  daj  to  day^  the 
protrusion  being  made  greater  hy  whatever  increiises  the  heart's  action^ 
Its  progress  also  is  not  always  uniform,  for  there  are  frequent  periods 
when  the  globe  appears  to  remain  stationary-  In  some  cases  the  exoph- 
thalmus  haa  appeared  only  under  sj)ecial  circumstances;  thus  De  Mussy 
found  it  in  a  case  only  during  choreic  attacks  and  Sa\^age  in  another 
case  at  the  time  of  menstruation  alone^  when  there  were  symptoms  of 
mental  disturbance. 

The  eyeballs  can  be  pushed  easily  back  into  the  orbits,  tliough  tliejr 
come  rapidly  forward  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  relieved.  1* he  protru- 
sion is  generally  directly  forwards,  and  both  eyes  are^  as  a  rule,  simi- 
larly affected,  though  the  exophthalmus  may  be  limited  to  one  eye. 

A  case  of  this  nature  was  presented  by  Dr.  Swindells  and  the  writer 
before  the  College  of  Pliysiciaus  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  patient,  a 
female,  aged  22,  the  left  e^^e  became  suddenly  proptosed  two  years  pre^ 
viously  following  a  fright.     She  had  been  nervous  for  some  years  and 


Fig.  2.»Uiiil»tetml  ezopbOLahnus. 


had  suffered  from  irregular  menstruation.  Her  mother  was  neurotic 
and  had  goitre,  but  no  exophlhalnuis.  A  mattTual  grandmother  had 
died  of  cancer  of  the  throat.  The  exophthalious  in  the  left  eye  was  of 
moderate  degree  and  tlie  right  eye  was  normal.  All  lid  signs  were 
absent  except  infrequent  winking.  The  gland  was  bilaterally  enlarged^ 
though  the  riglit  side  was  the  larger.  Marked  improvement  in  tlie  gen- 
eral and  local  condition  followed  a  strict  rest  cure,  galvanism,  and  syrup 
of  hydriodic  acid. 

A  comprehensive  monograph  upon  the  subject  of  unilateral  exoph- 
thalmus was  contributed  by  Fridenlmrg  iu  1895.  This  autlior  reported 
one  case  in  his  own  practice  and  one  from  Jacoby^Sj  and  gave  *  in  addi- 
tion the  notes  of  ten  additional  cases  which  he  had  collected  from  the 
literature.     Since  the  publication  of  this  article  additional  eases  have 
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Deen  reported  by  Sichels,'^  Volkolt*,^  PracK''  Maiithner/^  Mooreii,*^ 
Rosner,^^  Emmert,^^  De  Giovaoni,^^  Barella,'^  IlitschaiD/^  Mendel,*^ 
Trousseau/'^  and  Bistis.**' 

A  inimber  of  observers  have  remarked  tliat  in  many  of  these  caaea 
the  enlargenieiit  of  the  thyroid  was  limited  to  one  side  of  the  gland,  and 
that  upon  the  side  on  which  the  eye  was  proptosed.  The  majority  of 
the  caseSj  however,  show  no  such  association,  and  no  special  significance 
can  be  attached  to  the  oceurrence.  Sattler  ^'*  explains  nnilateral  exoph- 
thalmuH  by  a  disturbance  of  the  vasomotor  centres  of  the  orbit  of  the 
affected  side. 

The  Various  Lid  Signs. — ^Thc  Gracfc  Sign, — This  sign,  which  con- 
sists in  the  impairment  of  the  consensual  downward  movement  of  tho 
upper  lid  w^ith  that  of  the  globe  (see  page  351),  was  described  by  Von 
Graefe^^  in  186-k  Though  present  in  many  cases  of  exophthalmic 
goitre,  it  cannot  be  considered  to  be  patliognomonic  of  this  disease,  for 
it  may  not  infrequently  be  demonstrated  upon  the  eyes  of  healthy  indi- 


no.  S.^Orftete*B  Ml  »\sn  in  exopbthAJmic  goUre.    (From  WUbmnd  and  Snen^er) 


viduals.  Thus,  Sharkey-^  obrforvod  it  twelve  times  among  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  cases  of  all  kinds  of  disease,  exophthalmic  goitre  excluded. 
The  same  author  found,  too,  that  a  large  pro]K)rtion  of  healthy  people 
can  voluntarily  produce  this  sign  and  the  one  next  to  be  descriljed^ — the 
Dalrv^mple — by  staring  at  an  object  in  front  of  them.  The  writer  has 
frequently  noticed  that  when  put  ion  ts  are  first  made  to  fix  a  near  object 
in  testing  the  balance  of  the  extraocular  muscles,  the  palpebral  fissure 
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frequeotly  wideiis  and  the  Gracfe  sign  can  be  dcmonatrated.  In  such 
cases,  however,  in  a  few  momentSj  especially  after  several  trials  have 
been  made,  the  fissures  assume  tUeir  uormal  width^  and  the  norraal 
rekticjnship  between  the  movement  of  the  lids  and  the  glol>e  is  regained, 
showing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  the  anomalous  behavior  of 
Uie  lids  and  globe  was  due  to  a  temporary  incoordination  produced  by 
a  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  as  to  what  particular  demand 
was  l>eing  made  u|xm  him.  Ilughlings  Jackson,^^  WilbninJ  and  Saen- 
ger,""*  and  Flat  an  ^'*  also  have  obsen  ed  the  symptom  in  healthy  indi- 
viduals. Ilaymond  *^  noted  it  in  two  cases  of  Thomsen's  disease. 
Kocher  ^^  and  Jessup  have  shown  that  similar  phenomena,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree,  nuiy  be  produced  by  instilliug  cfvcaine  into  the  conjunctiva, 
and  deemed  the  sign  to  he  occasioned  in  these  cases  by  a  direct  stimu- 
lation of  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings,  and  a  consequent  contraction 
of  the  orbital  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves.  As  further  evidence 
that  the  Graefe  sign  is  not  pathognomonic  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  it 


Fig,  4.— Diitrymple  lid  pign  in  a  beaJthf  subject. 

may  be  remarked  that  there  are  many  cases  of  this  disease  in  which 
it  does  not  occur  at  all;  thus,  Mannlieim  ^^  obserA^ed  it  but  eighteen 
times  in  forty-one  cases,  and  Hussell  Reynolds*^  in  but  four  out  of 
forty-nine.  Piissler  ^^  saw  it  but  nine  times  among  fifty-eight  eases ; 
Bruns^^  ten  times  out  of  forty -two  eases;  Flatan  •^  sixteen  time* 
among  tliirty  cases,  antl  ilurray'^*  thirty-six  times  among  ninety-one 
cases. 

An  impaired  movement  simjl**^  ^^  that  observed  in  the  upper  lids  has 
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been  noted  upon  several  occasions  in  the  ascent  of  the  lower  lids  also,  but 
as  Maude  has  pointed  out,  this  is  never  so  marked  as  in  the  upper  lid,  on 
account  of  the  greater  range  in  the  downward  rotation  of  the  globes. 
The  Graefe  sign  occurs  quite  independently  of  the  degree  of  the  exoph- 
thalmus,  and  may  disappear  during  the  course  of  the  disease  and  re- 
appear again  without  the  exophthalmus  having  changed  its  degree. 

The  Dalrsrmple  Sign.* — This  refers  to  the  peculiar  staring  expression 
which  patients  with  exophthalmic  goitre  present.  It  is  occasioned  by 
an  abnormal  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  due  to  retraction  of  the 
eyelids,  and  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the 
disease  (Fig.  4).     (Compare  Page  350). 

The  Stcllwag  Sign. — This  is  the  name  applied  to  the  infrequency  and 
incompleteness  witli  which  the  act  of  winking  is  performed.  It  is  a 
very  marked  symptom  in  some  cases  and  may  lead  to  corneal  ulceration. 

Too  frequent  nictitation  has  been  observed  in  some  cases;  thus, 
Hitschmann  ^^  has  reported  a  case  where  the  act  of  winking  was  per- 
formed about  thirty  times  a  minute. 

Both  the  Dalrymple  and  Stellwag  signs  may  be  confined  to  one  eye, 
though  tliey  usually  occur  in  both.  They  are  more  marked  at  times 
than  at  others,  being  increased  by  fatigue,  excitement,  or  anxiety.  They 
may  each  exist  independently  or  in  combination  with  one  another  or 
with  exophthalmus  and  the  Graefe  sign.  The  figures  of  Wilbrand  and 
Saenger  ^*  are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Among  thirty-nine  cases 
of  exophthalmic  goitre  seen  by  these  authors,  exophthalmus  was  present 
in  twenty-seven  cases,  in  twenty-three  of  which  the  exophthalmus  was 
bilateral  and  in  four  unilateral.  Among  these  twenty-three  cases,  ex- 
ophthalmus, Graefe  sign  and  Stellwag  sign  occurred  simultaneously  in 
five  cases ;  exophthalmus,  Graefe  sign,  and  Stellwag  sign  occurred  simul- 
taneously in  four  cases  in  the  same  eye;  exophthalmus,  Graefe  sign, 
and  Stellwag  sign  in  fourteen  cases;  exophthalmus,  Graefe  sign,  and 
Stellwag  sign  in  four  cases ;  exophthalmus,  Graefe  sign,  and  Stellwag 
sign  were  absent  in  six  cases;  Graefe  and  Stellwag  signs  in  one  case; 
Stellwag  sign  alone  in  two  eases;   Graefe  sign  only  in  three  cases. 

Mannheim's  ^^  statistics  show  tliat  among  forty-one  cases  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitre  the  Graefe,  Dalrymple,  and  Stellwag  signs  existed  at  tlic 
same  time  in  ten  cases,  and  that  six  showed  the  Graefe  sign  without 
the  other  two,  while  the  Graefe  sign  was  absent  and  the  two  others 
present  in  four  cases. 

*  This  sign  is  frequently  included  as  part  of  the  Stellwag  sign,  but  the  credit 
of  its  discovery  should  be  given  to  Dalrymple,  who  first  pointed  it  out  twenty  years 
before. 
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Despite  tlieae  figures,  however,  it  is  probable  that  if  carefully 
searched  for,  all  three  of  the  signs  will  be  found  at  some  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  while  their  presence  caiiuot  be  considered  to  be  pathog- 
nomonic of  exophthalmic  goitre,  it  is  of  great  value  in  confirming  other 
symptoms. 

The  Mbblus  Sign.— According  to  Mc'^hius,^**  unilateral  convergence 
is  normal  in  exophthalmic  g(^)itre,  hot  the  force  of  binocular  convergence 
is  sensibly  diminished,  quite  independent  of  any  mechanical  obstruction 
offered  to  tlie  proper  convergence  of  the  glol)es  hv  extreme  exophtliabnus 
or  from  any  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  Tliis  weakness  does  not 
occasion  diplopia,  but  evidences  itself  in  a  troublesome  asthenopia,  which 
frequently  leads  the  patient  to  consult  an  oculist  for  relief. 

Paralysis  of  Extraocular  Muscles — In  cases  of  marked  exophthal- 
mus  there  is  frecpiently  more  or  less  restriction  in  the  movements  of 
excursion  of  tlae  eyeballs,  although,  as  the  degree  of  this  limitation  is 
about  the  same  in  Ixjtli  eyes,  the  patient  suffers  but  little  u|x»n  that 
account.  There  may,  however,  be  actual  j^alsy  of  the  extraocular 
muscles. 

Interesting  monogrupbs  upon  this  subject  have  been  written  by 
Ballet/'  Liebrecht,^^  Buschan,^*^  Mannheim/"  and  Mobius,*'  It  would 
appear,  from  the  casc*s  reported  and  cited  Ity  tliese  authors,  that  tlie 
paralysis  may  affect  a  single  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  of  one  eye, 
or  even  all  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  one  eye;  and  that  occasionally  one 
or  more  muscles  of  butli  eves  arc  simultaneously  affected.  Palsv  of  the 
ciliary  nniscle  or  iris  is  not  recorrled,  oi>r  of  any  of  the  associated  move- 
ments of  the  eyes,  with  the  exception  of  reports  liy  Schmidt-Ilimpler  ^^ 
and  Vossius  *^  of  eases  of  paralysis  of  eunvergence.  Palsy  of  the  levator 
palpebral'  superioris  in  coujuncti(*n  with  palsy  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  third  nerve  is  rare,  but  is  rather  more  common  without  such  asso- 
ciation. The  palsy  may  come  on  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease^  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  a  late  manifestatinn;  though  usmillv  i>ersistent,  it 
may  be  but  a  transient  condition,  the  muscles  regaining  their  full 
strengtli. 

The  palsy  may  occur  without  paralysis  of  other  cranial  nerves,  or 
it  may  lx»  associated  with  a  similar  affection  of  one  or  more  of  them; 
thus,  Bristowe  ^*  luis  recorded  the  ease  of  a  young  man  who  developed 
the  symi)toms  of  ophthalmoplegia  externa  three  years  after  the  ordinary 
flymptoms  of  Graves's  disease  had  manifested  themselves.  There  was 
also  right  hemiano^sthesia,  with  color-blindness  and  loss  of  taste  and 
smell  on  the  same  side,  some  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  with  headache 
and  sickness.     After  a  period  of  some  months,  epileptic  fits  came  on. 
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and  later  on  hemorrhages  from  both  ears.  Death  finally  occurred  from 
bronchitis.     Autopsy  was  negative. 

Similarly,  in  a  case  reported  by  Warner  ^^  there  was  binocular  exter- 
nal ophthalmoplegia  with  palsy  of  the  facial  and  trigeminal  nerves. 
Jendrassik  *®  saw  paresis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  in  addition  to 
palsy  of  the  rotary  muscles  of  both  globes,  as  well  as  most  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  palate.  Of  interest  in  this  connection  also  are  four 
cases  reported  by  Ballet ;  ^^  the  first,  the  subject  of  severe  hysteria,  in 
addition  to  ophthalmoplegia  externa,  presented  a  number  of  bulbar 
symptoms, — i.e.,  palsy  of  both  facials  and  paresis  of  the  hypoglossus. 
In  the  second,  also  the  subject  of  severe  hysteria,  there  was  right-sided 
hemianesthesia  and  loss  of  smell  and  taste  on  the  same  side.  Autopsy 
showed  no  visible  change  in  the  central  nervous  system.  In  a  third 
case,  in  addition  to  palsy  of  both  external  rectus  muscles,  there  was 
right-sided  hemiplegia  and  hemianesthesia,  with  epileptic  attacks.  The 
fourth  case  was  an  instance  of  ophthalmoplegia  externa  with  paresis 
of  the  facial  and  hypoglossus.  Chevalier  *^  saw  palsy  of  the  extemi 
and  oblique  muscles  associated  with  disturbance  in  the  supply  of  the 
fifth  and  seventh  nerves  and  of  speech. 

In  a  case  of  Maude's  *®  the  lesion  seemed  to  spread  over  the  entire 
region  of  the  nuclei  of  the  extraocular  muscles  and  those  neighboring 
upon  them ;  paresis  of  the  external  rectus,  and  probably  of  the  superior 
oblique,  being  preceded  by  palsy  of  the  facial,  and  quickly  followed  by 
general  ophthalmoplegia. 

Stellwag's  *®  case  was  one  of  paralysis  of  the  lateral  rotators  (the 
ocular  axes  being  parallel  and  convergence  undisturbed),  and  later  palsy 
of  both  extemi  with  convergent  strabismus  and  diplopia  developed  with 
transient  anesthesia  and  restricted  movement  of  the  left  half  of  the 
upper  legs. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Fercol,^^  of  a  man  41  years  old,  six  months 
after  the  appearance  of  the  initial  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre 
there  were  headache,  vomiting  and  dizziness,  tremor,  with  disturbed 
gait,  and  a  disposition  to  face  to  the  right;  then  diplopia,  the  result  of 
right-sided  trochlearis  palsy.  There  was  also  right-sided  diminution 
of  motion  and  hyperalgesia,  while  on  the  left  side  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion in  sensation  of  pain. 

Quite  recently  Voss,*^*  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  reported  two  additional 
cases  of  palsy  of  the  extraocular  muscles  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  The 
palsy  in  the  first  case  had  affected  the  right  superior  and  external  rectus 
muscles  of  the  right  eye  and  the  inferior  and  external  rectus  muscles 
of  the  left  eye.  There  was  also  a  partial  palsy  of  the  right  facial  nerve, 
with  some  cerebral  symptoms. 
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The  second  case  exJiibited  iimltii>le  lesioiia  in  the  nmsclea  of  both 
eves,  the  superior  rectus  nnisdc  of  the  right  eye  being  particularly 
affeeted. 

Voss  refers  to  a  case  of  Bartbolow's  where  there  was  ptosis  in  asso- 
ciation with  gangrene  and  nenritis  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Dyson ''^*  reported  the  case  of  a  man  with  the  symptoms  of  incipient 
Graves's  disease,  m  which,  in  addition  to  slight  exophtbalmiis  and  the 
Graefe  Ud  sign,  there  was  slight  internal  convergent  strabismns  and  dila- 
tation of  the  pnpil  of  the  left  eye.     The  patient  was  a  chronic  alcoholic, 

Bnins  ^^  saw  ptosis  on  the  left  side,  with  palsy  of  the  sn|K>rior  recti 
in  lx>th  eyes,  with  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  but 
as  the  patient  was  the  subject  of  a  chronic  nephritis^  it  was  thought 
that  the  nuclear  lesion  might  Ije  referable  to  this  source  and  not  to 
Graves^s  disease. 

Wilbrand  and  Saenger*'*  report  a  case  with  slight  ptosis  on  the  left 
side,  with  retraction  of  the  upper  lid,  with  Graefe  lid  sign,  npon  the 
right  side.     This  m  as  explained  by  a  bilateral  affection  of  the  nuclei  of 


Fig.  5.— Paralysis  of  eye  musclei  In  exophlta&lmtc  goitre. 


tlie  levator,- — i.f?.,  an  irritation  of  the  levator  on  the  right  and  a  palsy 
on  the  left  side. 

De  Giovanni  ®^  has  reported  a  case  of  imilateral  exophthalmus  as  a 
consequence  of  palsy  of  the  extraoouhir  nniscles,  especially  of  the  rectus 
superior,  in  which  goitre  and  other  chissical  symptoms  of  Graves's  dis- 
ease were  present. 

The  accompanying  figure  is  that  of  a  patient  presented  by  tlie  writer 
before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia^  in  whom  there  were 
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all  the  cardinal  signs  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  and,  in  addition,  paralysis 
of  all  the  extraocular  muscles  of  the  left  eye,  with  the  exception  of  the 
superior  oblique. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  of  more  or  less  complete  ophthalmoplegia 
externa,  others,  though  more  uncommon,  of  palsy  of  a  single  eye-muscle 
have  been  reported.    These  have  been  grouped  by  Buschan,^^  as  follows : 

(1)  Cases  in  which  diplopia  was  complained  of,  hut  the  muscles  at 
fault  not  ascertained:  Trousseau  Smith,  Chvostek,  Stellwag,  Impac- 
cianti,  Striimpell,  F.  Mliller,  Lang-Pringle.  (2)  Cases  of  palsy  of  the 
rectus  intemus:  West,  Ilomen,  Cohen,  Westedt,  and  Romberg  (rectus 
intemi  of  both  eyes)  ;  Schoch  and  Rothmann  (rectus  intemus  and  ex- 
temus).  (3)  Cases  of  palsy  of  the  rectus  extemus:  Kurella,  Mac- 
kenzie (several  cases),  Eulenburg,  Stellwag,  Makeig  Jones,  Liebrecht, 
Dyson,  Ballet,  Cohen.  (4)  Cases  of  palsy  of  the  rectus  superior:  Sol- 
lier,  Fischer-Degranges,  Kahler,  Roth,  Schlesmger,  Chvostek.  (5) 
Cases  of  palsy  of  the  trochlearis:  Fereol.  (6)  Cases  of  palsy  of  the 
levator  palpehrce  of  both  eyes:  Maude,  West. 

Changes  in  the  Cornea. — Notwithstanding  the  exposure  to  which 
the  eyeball  is  subjected  by  the  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure  and 
by  the  extreme  degree  of  exophthalmus  in  many  instances,  and  to  the 
lessening  in  its  moisture  by  the  infrequent  winking,  and,  furthermore, 
by  the  areas  of  anaesthesia,  which  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  cornea 
in  some  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  ulceration  of  that  membrane 
occurs  but  rarely,  appearing  to  depend  more  upon  individual  predis- 
position than  upon  any  of  the  foregoing  factors,  those  who  are  feeble  and 
cachectic  as  well  as  those  in  advanced  years,  being  particularly  liable 
to  severe  corneal  ulceration.  Corneal  complications  show  a  tendency 
to  occur  more  frequently  among  men  than  women,  which  is  the  more 
striking,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  exoi)htha]mic  goitre  is  far  more  com- 
mon among  females.  This  may  possibly  1x3  explained  by  the  greater 
severity  with  which  the  disease  attacks  men  and  also  by  the  advanced 
age  at  which  they  are  affected. 

In  cases  where  the  cornea  is  but  slightly  diseased,  its  epithelium 
becomes  thickened,  giving  a  dull  and  lustreless  appearance  to  that  mem- 
brane. The  conjunctival  vessels  are  usually  dilated,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  the  patient  experiences  sensations  of  more  or  less  irritation 
and  dryness  of  the  eyes,  especially  after  reading.  In  more  severe  cases 
one  or  more  small  yellowish-gray  areas  of  infiltration  appear  under 
the  epithelium.  The  epithelium  over  these  areas  is  thrown  into  folds 
and  finally  breaks  down  into  shallow  ulcers.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
exophthalmus  is  of  extreme  degree  and  the  lids  do  not  close  and  properly 
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protect  the  cornea  at  night,  the  lower  third  of  the  cornea  becomes  cov- 
ered with  thick  yellow  cnists,  l>eneatli  which  ulcers  form,  and  not  infre- 
quently necrosis  of  the  cornea  and  fHBrforation  of  the  eyeball  ensues. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  extensive  ulceration  may  occur 
in  individuals  where  there  is  hut  slight  exophthalnins,  and  in  cases  even 
where  tliere  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  tears,  the  process  in  such  instances 
being  similar  to  that  observed  in  keratitis  of  a  neuroparalytic  origin, 
the  so-c*alled  kcraiUis  xerotica* 

Anomalies  of  Lachrymation, — Berger  ^^  called  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  he  claims  that  epiphora  was  the  initial  symptom 
of  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  Vemean  and  Diaman  Ilerger  have  reported 
similar  eases*  The  first  author  regards  the  epiphora  as  a  secretory 
neiirosia  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  Ixring  due  to  a  reflex  condition  of  sen- 
sory excitation  of  the  sympathetic  vasomotor  fibres.  Most  authors, 
however,  agree  with  Sattler  in  ascribing  tlie  epiphora  to  two  factors: 
(1)  The  increased  width  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  whereby  a  larger 
portion  of  the  wnjunctiva  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  than  is 
usual,  and  thus,  being  irritated,  excites  reflexly  an  increasetl  flow  of 
tears,  and  (2)  the  interference  with  the  proper  sucking  up  of  the  tears 
by  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  as  a  consequence  of  the  imperfect  and 
infrequent  winking  and  closing  of  the  lids. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  there  is  frequently 
a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  tears^  and  an  actual  dryness  of  the  eye 
ensues;  this  may  be  accredited  to  a  lessening  in  the  sensibility  of  the 
sensory  corneal  and  conjunctiva]  nerves,  as  the  result  of  exiwsure  and 
irritation,  and  to  a  corresponding  lessening  in  tlie  reflex  secretion  of 
tears.      (Compare  Page  344,) 

Unusual  Ocular  Manifestations. — Obliteration  of  the  Sulcus  Orbito- 
palpebralis  Superior,^ — In  spite  of  the  emaciation  which  is  often  seen  in 
subjects  of  exophthalnnis,  the  sulcus^  whicli  is  usually  deep  under  such 
circumstances,  may  be  obliterated,  and  in  its  place  a  sac-like  fulness  of 
the  lid  may  appear,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  increase  in  tlie  contents 
of  the  orbit  due  to  the  fulness  and  stretching  of  the  blood-vessels* 

CEdema  of  the  Lids, — (Edema  of  the  lids  is  sometinies  present ;  it 
may  he  an  early  symptom,  or  may  not  come  on  until  after  some  years. 
Such  swelling  is  often  very  persistent,  and  may  remain  after  all  the 
other  symptoms  have  disappeared-  ilackenzie  ^®  considered  it  to  be 
somewhat  akin  to  the  swelling  of  myxcpdema  and  to  be  quite  independent 
of  the  exophthalmus, 

A  bag-like  swelling  of  the  under  lid,  witli  dilatation  of  the  veins 
at  the  ciliary  borc^  *ciated  with  severe  pain  in  the  forehead  and 
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over  the  vertex,  has  been  described  by  Stellwag.**  Vigouroux  ®^  found 
a  false  oedema  of  the  lids  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  He  considered 
this  to  be  dependent  upon  paresis  of  the  orbicularis,  as  he  observed  that 
when  this  muscle  was  made  to  contract  by  electric  excitation,  the  swell- 
ing disappeared. 

Tremor  of  the  Lida. — Homen  ®*  has  noticed  a  tremor  in  the  upper 
lids  when  the  eyes  were  closed,  which  differed  from  the  tremor  seen  in 
the  lids  in  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  occasionally  in 
health  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  manifested  itself  after  the  lids 
were  closed,  by  its  regularity  and  rhythm,  and  its  extremely  fine  char- 
acter. A  similar  tremor  was  noted  by  Liebrecht*^  In  this  case  the 
motion  in  the  lid  could  be  stopped  after  a  few  moments  by  pressure 
upon  the  supraorbital  and  facial  nerves. 

NirsUgmus. — Cases  of  nystagmus  have  been  reported  by  Bramwell  ®^ 
and  Freund.®**  The  latter  author  believes  the  movements  in  the  eye- 
balls, although  differing  in  rhythm,  to  be  analogous  to  the  tremor  in 
the  extremities. 

Changes  in  the  Fundus  OculL — With  the  exception  of  a  tortuosity  and 
dilatation  of  the  retinal  veins  which  are  present  in  some  cases,  changes 
in  the  retinal  vessels  are  very  uncommon.  O.  Becker  ®®  saw  a  dilata- 
tion of  their  walls  and  the  presence  of  a  pulse  isochronous  with  the 
radial  pulse  in  the  retinal  arteries  in  ten  out  of  thirteen  cases,  but  most 
observers  have  failed  to  substantiate  these  findings. 

In  like  manner,  changes  in  the  optic  nerves  are  uncommon,  and  the 
cases  of  double  optic  neuritis  which  have  been  recorded  by  Story  ®® 
and  Kieger  and  Forster  ®^  and  the  two  cases  of  optic  atrophy  seen  by 
Emmet  ®®  should  be  regarded  as  complications  rather  than  as  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

Refraction. — In  thirty  cases  examined  by  him,  Griffith  ®®  found  the 
refraction  to  be  normal  in  twenty-two  instances.  Of  the  remaining 
eight,  four  were  myopic,  one  highly  hypermetropic,  and  three  astig- 
matic. 

Field  of  Vision.  — Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  Kast  and  Wil- 
brand,'^^  who  found  concentric  narrowing  of  the  field  of  vision  with  or 
without  impairment  of  the  central  vision  or  the  color  sense  in  subjects 
free  from  hysteria,  but  exhibiting  more  or  less  signs  of  cardiac  palpi- 
tation, the  visual  fields  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
may  be  influenced  by  an  accompanying  hysterical  condition,  are  normal 
(see  page  638). 

The  Cutaneous  System. — The  changes  in  the  integument  may  affect 
(a)  the  vasomotor  ssrstem,  occasioning  at  times  the  so-called  ^'  tache  cere- 
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bra],-'  a?clcnia,  and  periplieral  changes  in  temperature.  Of  these  the 
*^  tache  cerehral/*  the  transient  redness  which  follows  even  the  sHglitest 
touch  of  the  skin,  is  a  not  infrequent  srniptora  of  exophthahnic  goitre, 
and  was  attrihiited  hy  Trousseau  "Mo  a  marked  asthenia  of  the  vaso- 
motor  apparatus.  (Edema  may  be  either  general  or  local.  It  occurs 
for  the  most  part  in  debilitated  subjects  and  is  influenced  by  gravity, 
though  there  are  other  forms  of  circximscriliecl  a?dema  probably  akin 
to  those  observed  in  m^^oedema.  Increase  in  tlie  lx>dily  tenii>eraturo 
has  lieen  noted  not  rarely,  and  may  occur  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease 
without  ap|>arent  cause.  This  actual  increase  in  temperature  is  to  be 
differentiated  from  the  sensation  of  excessive  heat,  without  increase  in 
teniperatun:*,  which  is  at  times  cnniplained  of  and  to  which  Charcot 
has  assigiied  tlie  name  of  thermophobia. 

(6)  The  glands,— excessive  sw^eating.  Excessive  sweating  upon 
slight  cause  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
may  1x3  local,  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  c*>nfined  to  the  hands^  or,  what 
is  more  often  the  case,  it  may  involve  the  entire  surface  of  the  body* 
It  may  be  confined  to  one-half  of  the  body.  Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  most 
troublesome,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  intestinal  sweating. 

(c)  The  skin — pigmentation.  Pigmentation  of  tlie  skin  has  been 
observed  by  a  number  of  authors.  In  most  cases  it  assumes  a  bronze 
tint,  con! parable  to  that  in  Addison's  disease,  though  never  so  pro- 
nounced as  in  advanced  cases  of  this  affection.  Vitiligo  and  urticaria 
eruption,  and  a  double  furm  of  rash  consisting  of  dusky  papules  like 
the  eruption  of  measles  in  its  later  stages,  have  also  been  obseiTed.  An 
abnormal  dryness  of  the  skin  has  been  noted  in  severe  cases. 

It  was  noted  by  Vigouroux '-  that  in  many  cases  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  there  was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  normal  resistance  offered  by 
the  skin  to  the  passage  of  the  galvanic  current  This  he  thought  was 
due  to  hyperidrosis.  As  this  symptom  does  not  occur  in  other  diseases 
where  the  perspiration  is  abnormal,  and  may  even  occur  in  health,  it 
cannot  Ik?  considered  to  be  pathognomonic. 

The  hair.  — -Loss  of  liair  frequently  occurs  from  the  scalp,  axilla?, 
and  pubes.  Thus,  Mannheim  '^  observed  this  symptom  in  fifteen  out 
of  forty-one  cases,  and  Yeo  '''^  reports  an  intei-esting  case  where  the 
hair  fell  out  of  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids  coincidently  with  the  protru- 
sion of  the  eyeballs.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  loss  of  hair  is 
often  unilateral. 

Respiratory  System.— Disorders  of  respiration  are  not  uncommon 
and  are  occasioned  either  by  irritation  or  pressure.  Among  the  former 
ma'  ied  the  attacks  of  coughing  which  resemble  laryngeal  cris^. 
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In  many  of  these  cases  the  dyspnoea  may  be  very  great  and  death  from 
asphyxia  may  ensue.  There  may  be  but  little  secretion,  but  at  times 
there  is  a  profuse  bronchorea,  which  is  conceded  to  be  due  to  vasomotor 
paralysis. 

Digestive  System. — Disturbance  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  occurs 
in  at  least  half  of  the  cases,  and  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  serous  diar- 
rhoea, which  appears  in  paroxysms  and  without  colicky  pains.  These 
attacks  may  be  most  persistent,  and  may  even  end  fatally. 

Generative  System. — Although  many  observers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  menstrual  disorders  are  a  frequent  cause  of  exophthalmic  goitre, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  this  or  to  indicate  that  the  quite  frequent 
disturbances  in  menstruation  which  occur  in  conjunction  with  this  dis- 
ease are  more  than  functional  derangement,  the  result  of  anaemia  and 
chlorosis. 

Urinary  System. — Polyuria  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  is  de- 
pendent upon  vasomotor  activity,  being  analogous  to  the  excessive  sweat- 
ing and  the  diarrhoea.  Transitory  albuminuria  has  been  reported  in  a 
number  of  cases.  Glycosuria  is  a  frequent  symptom,  depending  in 
some  cases  upon  true  diabetes,  in  others  upon  simple  so-called  alimen- 
tary glycosuria. 

Anajmia,  chlorosis,  and  any  condition  which  lowers  the  vitality,  such 
as  prolonged  illness,  loss  of  blood,  amenorrhoea,  sexual  excess,  the  abuse 
of  alcohol,  and  syphilis,  may  predispose  to  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  cases  have  been  reported  also  where  diseases  of  the  nose  and  pelvic 
organs  were  thought  to  have  originated  the  symptoms.  Among  the 
exciting  causes  are  sudden  fright,  great  grief,  prolonged  fatigue,  and 
violent  physical  strain. 

COURSE.  PROGNOSIS,  AND  FREQUENCY. 

The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  very  suddenly,  symptoms  of  palpita- 
tion and  tachycardia  rapidly  developing  after  a  physical  shock.  These 
either  persist,  or,  what  is  more  common,  subside,  to  be  re-excited  again 
by  similar  causes  until  the  symptoms  remain  permanent.  The  future 
course  of  the  disease  is  usually  a  chronic  one,  and  it  may  persist  for 
years  with  occasional  variations  in  severity.  Complete  recovery  occurs 
in  some  cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  some  of  the  symptoms  remain  until  death 
ensues  from  some  intercurrent  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned  and  also  for 
a  comparatively  short  duration  of  the  disease,  is  good,  provided  the 
cases  are  submitted  early  in  their  course  for  treatment  and  that  the 
subjects  are  young.     The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  in  women  than 
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in  men.  Though  rapid  onset  may  be  followed  by  rapid  recovery,  re- 
covery is  usually  more  rapid  and  permanent  in  cases  where  the  symp- 
toms develop  more  slowly.  The  appearance  of  grave  complications, 
such  as  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  the  signs  of  cardiac  failure,  are  always 
of  serious  import,  as  they  may  occasion  a  fatal  termination.  Exoph- 
thalmic goitre  of  itself  is  seldom  fatal. 

Frequency. — Exophthalmic  goitre  is  a  rare  disease;  it  occurs  in 
all  lands  and  shows  a  preference  to  affect  individuals  between  20  and 
30  years  of  age.  Thus,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  cases  collected 
by  Buschan  (four  hundred  and  seven  females  and  eighty-eight  males), 
the  statistics  were  as  follows : 

Females.  Males. 

From  two  and  a  half  to  ten  years  of  age 12  3 

From  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age  17  11 

From  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age 83  10 

From  twenty-one  to  thirty  years  of  age 144  10 

From  thirty-one  to  forty  years  of  age 79  17 

From  forty-one  to  fifty  years  of  age 61  18 

From  fifty-one  to  sixty  years  of  age 21  10 

Sex. — Buschan  collected  nine  hundred  and  eighty  cases  in  the  litera- 
ture, and  found  of  this  number  eight  hundred  and  five  to  be  women 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  =  1 : 4,  6. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Since  the  recognition  of  Graves's  disease  as  a  distinct  morbid  entity 
numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  to  accoimt  for  its  causation,  and 
it  has  variously  been  imputed  to  a  dyscrasia,  to  intestinal  intoxication,  to 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  finally,  to  a  disturbance  in  the  action 
of  the  thyroid  gland  itself.  Of  these  theories  the  most  tenable  are  those 
which  are  based  upon  either  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Regarding  the  former,  it  may  be  said  that  although 
observers  have  designated  nearly  every  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
as  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject 
permits  us  to  eliminate  all  ])arts  other  than  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

While  it  may  be  stated  that  it  has  l)een  demonstrated  that  symptoms 
of  exophthalmic  goitre  may  l)e  occasioned  by  interference  with  the  nerve- 
centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  though  definite  lesions  have  been 
found  in  this  part  of  the  brain  in  some  autopsies  which  have  been  made 
upon  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  an  organic  lesion  of  the  medulla  is  necessary  to  produce 
exophthalmic  goitre  '^^  h  there  ground  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
the  sympathetic  r  ^m  is  primarily  at  fault,  though  many  of 
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the  chief  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  explained  by  an  affection  of 
that  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  though  lesions  have  been  found 
there  in  cases  of  Graves's  disease. 

As  regards  the  gland  itself,  while  it  is  evident  from  microscopical 
studies  that  tliere  is  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  secreting  gland 
tissue  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  from  other  observations  that  it  is  not 
improbable  tliat  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  secretion 
as  well  as  its  quantity,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be 
due  to  an  action  of  an  excess  of  this  altered  secretion  of  the  gland  upon 
the  tissues,  and  especially  upon  the  nerve  nuclei  of  the  medulla,  the 
entire  question  of  the  essential  factor  or  factors  in  the  production  of 
exophthalmic  goitre  must  still  remain  sub  judice. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  Graves's  disease  resolves  itself  into  a  general 
hygienic,  medical,  electrical,  and  surgical. 

General  Hygiene. — The  chief  indication  in  the  treatment  of  Graves's 
disease  is  rest.  Most  patients  do  best  upon  a  prolonged  course  of  strictly 
enforced  rest  cure,  the  treatment  being  protracted  over  a  period  of  one 
or  more  months  of  absolute  rest  in  bed.  Wliere  this  is  impracticable 
or  seems  undesirable,  bodily  and  mental  rest,  as  far  as  is  possible,  should 
be  installed,  with  the  avoidance  of  all  but  the  slightest  amount  of  physi- 
cal exercise  and  the  witlidrawal  of  tlie  patient  from  all  contact  with 
that  which  might  worry  or  excite  the  mind.  Xo  si>ecific  regimen  can 
be  prescribed  as  suitable  for  all  cases,  the  physician  being  compelled 
to  adjust  the  amount  of  exercise  and  rest  for  each  individual.  All 
violent  exercise  should  be  proscrilx^d,  and  g^nnnastic  exercises,  except 
perhaps  the  passive  mechanical  exercise  employed  by  Bryson,  are  to  be 
avoided.  Patients  do  well  by  the  sea,  and  a  bracing  air  is  usually  of 
advantage.  High  altitudes  should  Ikj  avoided.  Long  sea-voyages  are 
often  beneficial,  ])r()vidcd  the  ])atient  is  not  subject  to  sea-sickness. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  are  only  to  be  prescribed  when  the  heart  is  very 
weak  or  assimilation  very  poor.  Tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  should  l)e  pro- 
hibited. The  free  C(msuni])tion  of  milk  should  be  encouraged,  and 
simple  and  readily  digested  foods  selected ;  but  the  diet  should  always 
be  prescribed  with  reference  to  the  conditions  revealed  after  an  analysis 
has  been  made  of  the  gastric  contents.  If  massage  he  administered,  it 
should  be  given  gently  and  not  too  frequently.  Cold  baths  are  harmful ; 
warm  baths  and  occasional  shower-baths  at  100^  F.  are  of  benefit.  The 
application  of  Ix?iter's  ice-coil  over  the  thyroid  gland  and  occasionally 
over  the  heart  will  often  diminish  the  exophthalmus,  as  well  as  the 
vascular  excitement. 
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Medicinal  Treatment- — The  indications  to  be  met  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ilriigs  lire  to  lessen  the  excessive  and  abnormal  secretion  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  to  qniet  the  general  nervousness,  to  build  up  the 
general  health  and  overcome  anreniia,  A  most  efficient  means  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  gland  consist!?  in  rubbing  a  small  piece  of  red  iodide  of 
mercury  ointment  over  the  gluiid  each  night  until  the  skin  becomes  too 
tender  for  the  patient  to  bear  its  further  application.  After  a  few  days 
of  interru])tion,  this  treatment  may  l>e  resumed  and  continued  with 
si  mi  lit  r  interruplions  for  several  weeks  or  month  &,  or  the  ski!!  over  tlie 
gland  may  l>e  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  anointed  with  a  com- 
poiuid  consisting  of  half  a  drachm  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  one 
ounce  of  iodine  ointment. 

Belladonna  may  also  l)e  administered  intermiUy,  beginning  witli  ten 
minims  of  the  tincture  ihree  times  daily  and  continued  until  secretion 
has  been  appreciably  affected.  Iodine  and  the  iodides  have  also  been 
of  advantage  when  gi\'en  hy  the  month  in  some  eases^  tbongh  in  other^s 
they  have  been  liarmfuL  Bromides  are  of  service  in  controlling  the 
nervous  irritability,  and  sulphonal,  in  addition  to  its  action  as  an 
hypnotic,  has  been  found  to  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  cardiac 
and  general  nervous  systems.  The  valerianates,  sutnholT  and  asafoetida 
are  also  of  service.  Musser  relies  as  standards  upon  iron,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  opium.  Powdered  opium  is  administered  in  doses  of  a  quarter  to 
a  half  of  a  grain  to  quiet  the  erythresinm,  control  the  diarrhoea,  and 
stimulate  the  heart.  Strophantluis  is  often  of  service,  but  contrary  to 
what  miglit  be  expeetedj  drugs  that  slow  tJie  pulse,  like  digitalis  and 
strophanthns,  have  but  little  influence  in  controlling  the  disease,  though 
they  should  lie  administered  when  the  heart  is  weak.  Ergot  is  often 
of  decided  value,  and  iron  and  cpiinine  are  useful  if  there  is  anaemia. 

An  extract  of  the  thymus  gland  has  done  good  in  some  cases,  but 
the  results  from  its  use  have  been  disappointing.  Thyroid  extract  should 
always  be  used  with  caution,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  increase  the 
symptoms.  Powdered  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  employed  to  check  the 
sweating  and  control  the  diarrhoea. 

Electrical  Treatment. — ^Galvanism  is  of  decided  value  in  many 
eases,  and  is  liost  applied  by  placing  the  cathode  over  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  first  upon  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  while  the  anode  is  held 
upon  the  back  of  the  neck  over  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra'.  The  cur- 
rent should  be  applied  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  three  times  daily,  in 
the  strength  of  from  two  to  three  milliamperes.  Vigouroux  employs 
the  induced  current,  the  positive  electrode  being  placed  upon  the  neck 
and  the  smaller  ca*'  ''^  over  tlie  carotids ;  this  current  should  l>e  applied 
once  daily,  ten  ninutes  at  a  time. 
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Surgical  Treatment. — On  aecouiit  of  the  uncertainty  attending 
operative  prowdiires  for  the  relief  of  exophthahnic  gt>itre  and  tlie  dan- 
ger by  which  tltey  are  siirrouudedj  uane  of  die  various  fornix  of  opera- 
tions which  are  about  to  be  mentioned  should  be  tried  until  all  medicinal 
and  other  therapeutic  methods  have  failed,  and  should  only  be  resfirted 
to  then  wlien  the  disease  is  progressing  and  the  symptoms  ilistreasing 
or  daugerous. 


A.— The  putlent  t>efore  opemtioo  b.  -The  B&me  patient  ihortJy  aTti^r. 

Flo, «,— Showing  thb  Effect  of  Bilatebal  RiSKcrioK  of  thb  Cirvical  Svmpathitic.      (Joiiesco  in  Inte^ 

natloiittl  Clin  lea.  Vol.  L,  13th  Series.} 

Degeneration  of  the  heart  or  serious  involvement  of  tlie  nervous 
system  are  enntraindieations,  except  in  tlie  rare  cases  where  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  is  fio  great  that  (he  trachea  is  compressed,  when  a 
part  of  the  gland  shouhl  Ije  at  once  removed.  According  to  Buschan, 
the  most  suitable  cases  for  operation  appear  to  be  those  in  which  the 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  existed  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  development  of  tlie  other  symptoms. 
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From  the  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  by  Kocher  and  others, 
it  would  appear  that  operative  measures  hold  out  a  fair  chance  of 
improvement  or  even  of  cure  of  cases  of  exophthahuic  goitre,  even  after 
all  medicinal  measures  have  failed,  and  that  the  ligature  of  the  thyroid 
arteries  is  equally  efficacious  and  less  serious  than  thyroidectomy. 

In  181)6  Joneseo  resected  the  superior  and  middle'cen^ieal  ganglia 
for  exophtlialmic  goitre,  and  the  operation  has  been  performed  a  niim- 
bc*r  of  times  since  by  others.  Though  the  number  of  cases  which  have 
been  o|>erated  on  is  small,  no  deaths  have  occurred  thus  far,  and  while 
the  results  obtained  by  this  procedure  are  inferior  to  those  obsen'ed 
after  ligature  or  partial  thyroidectomy,  the  operation  is  of  value  and 
may  be  used  to  supi>lement  the  action  of  either  of  these  operations  in 
the  event  of  the  persistence  of  sjinptoma,  such  as  tachycardia,  and  ex- 
ophthalmus,  after  their  performance. 

Subjects  of  Graves's  disease  bear  general  anaesthetics  badly,  so  that 
whatever  the  operation,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  perfonned  under 
local  ana^^sthesia. 

Treatment  of  the  Exophthalmns,— In  the  very  early  stages  a  light 
pressure  bandage  often  decreases  the  exophthalmus,  especially  where 
the  perfect  closure  of  the  lids  is  still  possible ;  when  the  exophthalmus 
ia  pronounced »  tarsorrhaphy,  rtr  union  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  for  cosmetic  reasons,  but  also  as  a  prophylactic  measure 
against  corneal  ulceration.  Lateral  tarsorrhaphy  consists  in  shortening 
the  paljjebral  fissure  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  the  canthi. 
This  is  accomplished  by  an  incision  into  the  margin  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lids,  which  separates  the  skin  inmi  the  cartilage,  thus  per- 
mitting the  anterior  layer  containing  the  cilia  to  l>e  everted  and  the 
groove  between  the  two  layers  to  gap;  the  raw  surfaces  *:»f  the  lids  are 
then  approximated  by  sutures.  To  insure  a  good  hold  on  tlie  edge  of 
the  lid  and  to  prevent  the  sutures  tearing  out  by  the  pressure  of  the 
globe,  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  the  needles  several  millimetres  beyond 
tlie  border  of  the  lid,  and  not  including  the  latter.  At  times  it  is  neces- 
sary to  combine  a  median  tarsorrhaphy  witli  the  lateral,  in  which  event 
a  narrow  strip  of  skin  is  excised  from  tlie  ciliary  border  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lids  at  their  middle  third,  and  the  lids  then  united  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

Treatment  of  Corneal  Ulceration. — Even  in  cases  where  corneal  ulcera- 
tion is  not  present,  tlie  jirecaution  should  be  taken  to  flush  the  conjunc- 
tiva! eu^  *  two  or  thme  times  daily  with  a  solution  of  boraeic  acid 
(gr.  J  When  corneal  tdceration  is  present,  greater  care  should 
be  t*                      »sing  the  eye,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solution  of 
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atropine  (gr.  iv  ad  f  5  i)  should  be  instilled  night  and  morning.  Hot 
compresses  are  of  service  and  should  be  employed  for  one-half  hour 
at  a  time  three  or  four  times  daily.  The  ulcers  should  be  carefully 
cleansed  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (50  per  cent.)  and  a  firm  compress 
bandage  should  be  carefully  applied.  After  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sidedy  if  the  central  part  of  the  cornea  is  occupied  by  an  opacity,  it  may 
be  possible  to  improve  vision  by  an  iridectomy.  If  perforation  occurs 
abscission  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  globe  or  even  enucleation  may 
have  to  be  resorted  to. 
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CHAPTER     XX. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OP  OPERATIONS 
UPON  THE  EYES. 

By  WILLIAM  CAMPBP:LL  IH^SEY,  M.D. 

Tins  subject  may  Ik?  studied  from  two  stand-points, — first,  from  that 
which  deals  with  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  an  oiKjration  which  restores 
sight  to  individuals  who  were  born  blind  or  who  became  so  by  accident 
or  disease,  and,  second,  from  that  which  considers  tlie  impression  such 
operations  produce  upon  the  mentality  in  the  nature  of  a  shock,  quite 
independent  of  any  influence  which  might  be  exerted  by  the  restoration 
of  sight.     Before  considering  either  of  these  phases,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  the  mental  state  of  the  congenitally  blind  differs  from 
that  of  those  l)orn  with  all  their  faculties,  and  to  what  extent  loss  of 
sight  affects  the  mind  of  individuals  who  have  had  both  mind  and  sight 
developed.    In  answer  to  these  questions  it  may  be  stated  that  in  general, 
blindness  in  no  way  affects  the  mind  in  its  development,  and  the  con- 
genitally blind  ]X)ssesrt  as  g(K)d  a  mentality  as  their  fellows.     It  is  a 
matter  of  exi>erience  also  that  subjects  with  healthy  minds,  who  have 
lost  their  .si^ht  after  \\wiv  mental  powers  have  l>een  developed,  suffer 
no  inijjairnient  of  reason,  ajmrt  from  tlic  ircncral  depression  consequent 
upon  rliu  realization  of  liow  niucli   tlicy   have  U'cn  deprived,  normal 
cerebration  bcin^  continuccl  witliout  interruption.     In  individuals,  how- 
ever, wli<»  are  intellectually  weak,  it  can  l)e  rea<lily  understood  how  the 
loss  of  so  important  a  sense  as  siirlit  nii^lit  he  of  serious  moment,  even 
sufficient,  perliaj)s,  to  break  tlie  links  in  the  frairile  chain  of  cerebration 
and  cause  insanity.     Xotwithstandinij:  this,  instances  of  serious  mental 
lesions  fr<»ni  visual  d(»fects  are  very  rare  and  blindness  as  a  causal  factor 
in  the  pn»duction  of  insanity  is  mentioiMMl  hut  sehloni  in  alienist  litera- 
ture.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  were  a  more  careful  etiological  study 
made  of  the  blind  insane  from  an  r)phthalniolo«j:ical  stand-point,  that  a 
connection  U'tween  the  mental  and  ocular  conditions  would  be  traced 
more  often.     The  cases  which  have  been  reiM)rted,  however,  are  esi>e- 
cially  significant,  for  they  demonstrate*  that  n(^t  only  can  insanity  be 
traced  to  loss  of  si«rht,  but  that  the  relief  of  the  blindness  by  operation 
can  restore  the  mental  condition. 
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RELIEF  OF  INSANITY  BY  EYE  OPERATIONS. 

The  literature  contains  but  few  cases  where  it  could  be  definitely 
ascertained  that  an  improvement  in  the  mental  state  was  noted  after 
such  operations,  for,  although  cataracts  have  been  removed  from  the 
insane  many  times,  either  because  the  subjects  who  were  operated  upon 
had  become  chronically  insane  by  reason  of  the  long  continuance  of  the 
blindness,  or  because  their  blindness  was  of  accidental  occurrence  and 
in  no  way  responsible  for  their  mental  deficiency,  the  mind  was  un- 
changed by  the  operation  in  nearly  all  instances.  A  few  cases,  how- 
ever, where  a  connection  could  be  traced  between  loss  of  sight  and  loss  of 
mentality  have  been  reported,  in  which  restoration  of  sight  by  operation 
was  followed  by  complete  recovery  of  mind.  Thus,  the  writer  would 
refer  to  two  cases  which  he  reported  in  1900,  before  the  County  Medical 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  first  case,  which  was  seen  in  the  wards 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Norristown,  a  male,  45  years 
old,  had  been  practically  blind  for  3  years  with  cataracts.  This  patient 
had  inherited  a  disposition  towards  insanity  from  his  father,  who  had 
had  acute  mania,  but  his  mind  had  been  apparently  unaffected  until  his 
vision  failed,  when  he  became  greatly  depressed  and  irritable  and  de- 
veloped homicidal  and  suicidal  tendencies.  Rest  and  tonic  treatment 
were  prescribed  without  avail,  the  mental  condition  showing  no  improve- 
ment. The  connection  between  the  loss  of  sight  and  the  insanity  being 
80  obvious,  the  cataract  was  removed  by  operation  and  practically  nor- 
mal vision  regained.  The  improvement  in  the  mental  condition  was  im- 
mediate and  convalescence  was  so  rapid  that  in  a  month  the  patient  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  apparently  well.  Shortly  after,  a  clerical 
position  was  obtained,  in  which  he  has  continued  without  relapse  from 
sanity  during  the  j)ast  six  years. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  woman,  60  years  of  age,  who  had  de- 
veloped melancholia,  with  failure  of  sight  consequent  upon  cataracts 
forming  upon  both  eyes,  five  years  previous  to  the  writer's  first  obser\'a- 
tion  of  her.  The  mental  condition  was  extremely  bad :  the  patient  being 
excessively  violent  at  times  and  never  entirely  rational.  Vision  was 
restored  by  operation  and  was  followed  by  a  rai)id  and  permanent  return 
of  a  normal  state  of  mind.  Cases  analogous  to  these  have  been  reported 
by  Bouissin  and  Meiser.  That  of  the  former  author  referred  to  a  young 
man  who  had  lost  his  mind  with  the  development  of  cataract  and  re- 
covered it  when  the  cataract  was  removed.  In  Meiser's  *  patient,  a 
woman,  68  years  old,  also  the  subject  of  cataracts,  hallucinations  similar 
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to  those  observed  after  operations  upon  the  eye  developed  with  the 
failure  of  her  vision  but  disappeared  after  the  removal  of  the  cataract 

In  addition  to  these  rases  where  the  mental  disturbance  was  made  to 
'■disap[>ear  by  the  restoration  of  siglit,  cases  have  been  reported  in  which 
the  removal  of  peripheral  irritation  by  enucleation  of  the  globe  waa  fol- 
lowed by  the  rfrlicf  of  severe  mental  symptoms.  Thus,  Moulton  reports 
a  case  in  which  progressive  mc^lancliolia.  which  had  developed  secondaiy 
to  an  irid'M'vclitis  of  long  standing,  was  immediately  relieved  hv  re- 
moval of  the  eyeball.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  a  case  recently  reported 
by  Ilansell.^  This  patient,  a  female  2."^  years  of  age,  had  been  bom 
blind,  liut  during  her  youth  had  given  evidences  of  average  intelligence 
and  had  s^>mc  s^-h'^^d  training  in  a  blind  asylum,  where  she  had  later 
becTime  a  teacher.  After  s^^ime  years  she  develoi)ed  pain  in  the  head 
and  delusional  insanity,  the  delusion  taking  the  form  of  the  envelop- 
ment of  all  objwts  in  a  bright  red  glare.  The  eyes  were  injected, 
tender  to  the  touch,  sightless  and  atr«>phicy  and  as  it  was  thought  that 
they  might  Ik;  the  fx>ssible  source  of  her  delusion,  both  were  enucleated. 
The  fiatient  gradually  iK'came  more  quiet  and  in  a  few  days  after  the 
o[K;ration  her  mind  regained  its  former  clearness,  and  all  delusions 
vanished,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to  resume  her  occupation  of  teaching. 
The  relief  of  similar  symptoms  by  ojKTation  has  been  noted  by  De 
Schweinitz'*  an<l  Kisley.* 

From  ther-e  cases  it  would  apr)ear  that  grave  mental  disturbances  may 
follow  affeetion^  nf  thr  visual  aj)i)araTn-  aii'l  that  relief  may  be  ob- 
t;jlrir-l  !»;.'  the  n-iUiA'al  n{  iIk-  cau-c.  an'l  al:li"iii:!i  the  writer  has  been  told 
hy  ;jll'-iii-*-  fljnr  luany  t'Mriii-  "i  insmify  may  In-  Tc*nii>orarily  improved 
\i  nor  Mi-in-iy  n-li«-v<-i|  l,y  any  fi.rni  "f  '»|M-rarii.n,  'T  even  by  shock,  or 
by  any  V'Vtu-  v.ljifji  -imnirly  in!]«n---c-  ilir  inin»l,  lie  believes  that  the 
connf-'-rion  lH-'\vr-<-n  can-*-  .in'I  «•:!•■«■;  in  tlir  ra-»'-  wlii<;li  were  rej^rted  by 
hirn  wa-  t*.o  r-l..-«-  lo  «l<-ny  ili<-  ilin-*-  inilii<-nrr  ..f  the  restoration  of  sight 
upon  tlic  mini].  Il«*  \vmu;<1  n'»T  .l<-.!n«'«'  fr-m  'hi-  that  the  mind  can  be 
restored  to  all  hliml  in-anr  hy  .-in;i!ar  "j-'-raMMn-,  hut  he  is  convince<l 
that  every  etTorr  .-IimuM  l..-  n.a-ir  ■••  l::\«-  ';-■:"!::  vi-inn  to  all  such  cases, 
for  altli<nigli  in  many  in-:ani-«-  ..].<ra'i'.n-  may  ht-  unavailing,  yet  the 
n*turn  of  even  a  f<-w  -udi  .-u])]*^^!."?  to  Si>ciety  will  amply  com{)ensate  for 
many  fjiilure-:. 

MENTAL  DISTURBANCES  AFTER   EYE  OPERATIONS. 

This  suhject  refers  to  the  secon«l  <*at(gi»rv  containe«l  in  the  oj>oning 
paragrnph  and  nlat<s  t'»  the  iin]»re-'ions  nunh*  upon  the  mind  by  the 
operation  itself,  ind<-j><'n<lent  of  any  iiilhien<*e  which  might  Ik*  exerted 
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upon  it  by  the  restoration  of  sight.  Such  impressions  develop  as  a 
consequence  of  the  shock  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  and  as  a  result  of  conditions  which  arise  afterwards,  and 
are  of  the  nature  described  by  neurologists  as  traumatic  neuroses. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  phase  of  the  subject  which  has  just  been 
considered,  where  it  was  shown  that  restoration  of  sight  rarely  exercises 
any  decided  action  upon  the  mind,  it  not  rarely  happens,  after  opera- 
tions upon  the  eye,  that  those  who  are  operated  upon  develop  more  or 
less  disturbance  of  mentality.  This  derangement,  as  a  rule,  takes  the 
form  of  a  delirium  which  appears  usually  upon  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  after  the  operation  and  continues  a  few  days  to  a  week,  according 
as  the  surgeon  is  prompt  in  combating  it,  and  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  remedies.  Although  frequently  retarding  the  healing  process  by  the 
irritation  which  is  provoked  in  the  eye  at  the  height  of  the  delirium  by 
interference  with  the  dressings,  etc.,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  opera- 
tion is  not  as  a  rule  marred  by  its  occurrence.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
young,  but  it  is  met  with  in  those  who  are  well  advanced  in  years,  and, 
according  to  the  majority  of  observers,  especially  in  those  who  are  pre- 
disposed by  heredity,  alcoholism,  or  some  other  cause,  to  mental 
aberration. 

During  the  performance  of  the  operation  and  for  the  first  few  days 
after  it,  the  behavior  of  the  patients  is  usually  all  that  can  be  desired. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day,  however,  towards  evening,  the 
patients  become  restless  and  wish  to  rise  out  of  bed,  and  if  unrestrained 
would  tear  the  dressings  from  the  eyes.  Rapid  and  violent  delirium 
may  supervene.  Such  patients  usually  fancy  the  room  on  fire  in  which 
they  are  confined,  and  would  make  their  escape  at  all  hazards.  Not 
rarely  they  imagine  they  are  subjects  of  persecution ;  that  they  are  being 
pursued  or  unjustly  confined,  and  they  demand  a  knife  with  which  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors.  Although  the  symptoms 
usually  are  more  apparent  at  night,  the  patient  rarely  recovers  his  full 
senses  during  the  day.  Hallucinations  are  not  always  present,  but  there 
is  usually  some  fixed  idea  which  predominates.  Pain  in  the  eye  is  but 
rarely  complained  of,  and  rise  of  temperature  is  accidental  and  not 
<5on8tant.  After  a  few  days  the  delirium  subsides  and  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  slowly  regained  without  leaving  any  permanent  mental  aberrant 
processes. 

Until  Dupuytren,*  in  1819,  differentiated  a  purely  nervous  type  in 
non-alcoholics,  all  forms  of  delirium  occurring  after  operations  were 
thought  to  be  due  to  alcohol  and  were  considered  to  be  instances  of 
delirium  tremens.    This  distinguished  surgeon  saw  this  nervous  form  of 
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delirium  develop  after  a  niiinber  of  diverse  general  tiperationSy  thoiigh 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  tiiat  in  one  instance  it  was  rocx)rdcd  that  the 
mental  symptoms  appeared  after  the  couching  of  a  cataract.  In  1863, 
Sichel  ®  contributed  the  first  article  which  was  directed  exclusively  to 

the  consideration  of  mental  disturbances  after  operations  upon  the  eye 
and  rejKirtcd  eight  cases  of  delirium  following  the  removal  of  cataract  in 
old  people ;  later  iu  the  same  year  monographs  appeared  upon  the  same 
subject  by  Laniie,"^  iliigne,**  and  Borelli.^  In  his  classic  article  upon 
operations,  in  the  first  edition  of  tlie  Graefe-Saemisch  ITandbuch,  Arlt 
refers  briefly  to  the  subject,  stating  that  in  addition  to  delirium  tremens, 
a  peculiar  delirium  appears  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  oiJcration^ 
chiefly  in  old  persons  of  an  anxious  temperajnent,  who  are  broken  down 
in  health. 

The  next  observation  of  importance  was  by  Schmidt-Rimpler/**  in 
1878,  who  asserted  that  mental  disturbance  could  originate  not  only 
after  operations  ufM>n  tlie  eye,  but  could  develop  even  without  an  opera- 
tion in  individuals  whose  eyes  had  been  bandaged  or  who  had  Ixjen  con- 
fined in  dark  rooms.  In  1800  the  entire  subject  was  discussed  very 
thoroughly  before  several  French  ophthalmological  societies,  without 
any  definite  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  regarding  the  prophylaxis  or 
etiology  of  the  disturbances,  and  though  a  number  of  communications 
have  appeared  since  that  timcj  those  phases  of  the  subject  still  remain 
obscure. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  mental  disturbances  which  occur  after 
operations  upon  tlie  eye  with  those  which  follow  other  operations  upon 
the  body,  it  appears  that  l>oth  processes  are  similar,  and  just  as  the 
delirium  and  mental  disturbances  arising  after  oj»erations  elsewhere 
may  asume  a  variety  of  formSj  so  the  psychoses  after  operations  upon 
the  eye  may  vary  in  their  manifestations,  and  wbile  the  picture  of  the 
delirium  whicli  has  been  given  above  describes  the  usual  symptoma- 
tology, the  mental  disturbance  may  assume  other  forms,  being  influenced 
largely  by  the  individuality  of  the  subject  aflfected.  Thus,  llie  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  may  vary,  and  instead  of  arising  within 
the  first  few  days,  tlie  delirium  may  not  manifest  itself  until  the  6th 
or  7th  day  and  may  be  retarded  even  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  like 
manner  the  convalescence  may  be  protracted,  and  the  symptoms  instead 
of  disapi>oaring  within  a  few  days  may  persist  for  weeks  or  even  months. 
While  a  mild  delirium  is  the  rule,  tlie  nervous  disturbance  may  take  the 
form  of  an  active  mania  and  tliongh  relapses  are  very  rare  and  the  prog- 
nosis is  good  in  most  ca'  "patient  regaining  his  normal  mind  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  in  oti  ^  the  delirium  passes  into  tlie  deepest 
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melancholia^  and  suicide  may  result.  On  account  of  these  variations 
in  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease,  Frankl-IIochwart  ^^  has 
divided  these  psychoses  into  four  groups :  1.  Hallucinatory  mental  de- 
rangement in  non-alcoholies.  In  this  class  the  commencement  of  the 
affection  is  usually  on  the  first  day  after  the  oix?ration  and  occurs  in 
individuals  ranging  from  30  to  1)0  years  of  age.  2.  Simple  confusion 
of  ideas  in  senile  individuals.  Hallucinations  are  not  present  in  this 
class,  and  dementia  not  rarely  follows.  3.  Delirium  in  alcoholism.  In 
this  class  the  delirium  a})pears  earlier  and  subsides  more  rapidly.  4. 
Confusion  of  ideas  due  to  inanition,  occurring  in  extremely  marasmatic 
individuals  and  followed  by  death. 

Knapp^^  has  made  a  still  more  practical  division  of  tlie  cases  into 
three  clinical  varieties,  (a)  Light  cases,  exhibiting  but  slight  mental  dis- 
turbance, and  occurring  in  eccentric  and  odd  characters,  (h)  those  ex- 
hibiting violent  mania,  (c)  persons  of  a  mild  melancholic  disposition 
with  temi)orary  aggravations  and  suicidal  tendencies. 

In  attempting  to  classify  cases  of  mental  disturbance  after  oi)era- 
tions  upon  the  eye,  Schnabel  ^^  holds  that  the  delirium  is  analogous  to 
the  acute  delirium  which  is  seen  in  the  aged,  though  its  presence  in  so 
many  young  subjects  suggests  important  differences.  Mendel  ^*  re- 
gards the  disturbance  as  a  form  of  delirium  hallucinatorium,  including 
under  this  heading,  in.  addition  to  the  mental  symptoms  after  operations 
upon  the  eye,  other  traumatic  psychoses  as  w-ell  as  senile  delirium.  He 
insists  ui>on  the  nec*essity  of  strongly  differentiating  other  types  of  de- 
lirium from  senile  debility,  for  he  believes  that  organic  changes  are 
rarely  absent  in  senile  debility  and  that  the  prognosis  is  consequently 
bad,  whereas  the  prognosis  in  other  forms,  which  he  considers  as  being 
purely  functional  psychoses,  he  regards  as  being  the  most  favorable 
among  mental  disorders. 

Lowy  ^'  holds  much  the  same  view  as  Mendel,  believing  that  the 
mental  disturbance  is  a  typical  psychosis  with  a  characteristic  set  of 
symptoms,  and  regards  senile  delirium  as  a  stage  of  senile  dementia. 
Schmidt-Rimpler  '®  classifies  the  delirium  among  the  paranoia,  with  the 
understanding  that  primary  insane  conceptions  and  hallucinations 
should  be  regarded  as  the  chief  symptom  of  paranoia. 

As  might  be  expected  by  reason  of  the  greater  numl)er  of  times  the 
operation  for  cataract  is  performed  upon  the  eyes  of  the  aged,  a  class  of 
individuals  who  are  especially  liable  to  be  affected  by  mental  symptoms 
after  operations  or  shock  of  any  kind,  the  number  of  times  this  com- 
plication is  met  with  after  the  removal  of  the  lens,  is  far  greater  than 
after  any  other  operation  upon  the  eye.     Tliere  are  no  statistics  in  the 
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literature  regarding  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  witli  the  exception  of 
those  drawn  from  a  summary  of  24:  cases,  collected  by  the  writer.  Of 
these  24  cases  the  delirium  appeared  11  times  after  simple  extraction; 
8  times  after  the  combined  operation ;  3  times  after  iridectomy  for 
glaucoma,  and  twice  in  traumatic  cases  wliere  no  operation  had  been 
performed  upon  tlie  eyes  or  adnexa.  Sixteen  of  these  cases  were  col- 
lected from  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital  records  and  extended  over  a  period 
in  which  770  cataract  extractions  had  been  performed  in  that  institution, 
making  a  percentage  of  2tt  per  cent.  It  was  felt  by  the  writer,*^  how- 
ever, that  these  figures  might  be  misleading  and  mental  disturbances 
might  be  much  more  common,  as  the  custom  which  prevails  in  that  hos- 
pital of  administering  hypnotics  at  the  first  symptom  of  mental  unrest 
might  have  prevented  the  development  of  what  would  have  been  a  true 
post-operation  psychosis.  Of  12  cases  observed  by  Kipp,  5  followed  cat- 
aract operation,  1  an  iridectomy  for  glaucoma,  3  traumatic  injuries  of 
the  eyeball,  and  3  corneal  ulceration.  Schnabel  ^®  saw  12  cases  of  delir- 
ium among  183  cases  of  senile  cataract  in  his  own  clinic  at  Innsbruck, 
though  in  Jiiger's  clinic  in  Vienna  delirium  occurred  but  11  times 
among  1500  cases  of  cataract.  All  of  Schnabers  cases  occurred  in  old 
subjects  and  several  times  after  iridectomy  without  removal  of  the  lens. 
The  psychoses  began  20  hours  to  6  days  after  the  operation  and  lasted 
from  1  to  4  days.  In  half  of  the  cases  the  mental  symptoms  occurred  at 
night  and  in  the  other  half  during  the  day.  Convalescence  was  rapid 
and  without  complications.  Lowy  explains  the  unusual  frequency  with 
which  Schnabel  saw  cases  in  Innsbruck  and  its  rarity  in  Vienna,  by 
the  fact  that  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  in  Innsbruck  were,  for  the 
most  part,  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  unaccustomed  to  restraint 
and  confinement  and  more  liable  to  be  alTeetcd  by  such  conditions  than 
the  city-bred  Viennese.  lie  says  that  the  same  explanation  applies  to 
Christen  of  Pavia's  cases  also,  the  frequency  with  which  delirium 
occurred  in  his  clinic  in  that  city  being  accounted  for  by  the  unre- 
strained and  rather  wild  character  (►f  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

As  a  rule,  recovery  is  more  rapid,  the  symi)tonis  less  violent  and  the 
prognosis  generally  better  among  the  aged  than  the  young.  Webster*® 
saw  a  fatal  case,  as  the  result  of  meningitis,  secondary  to  panophthal- 
mitis, which  resulted  from  a  patient  with  delirium  tearing  off  the 
bandage.  Berry  ^^  recorded  epileptic  attacks  following  an  intraocular 
hemorrhage  complicating  cataract  extraction. 

Etiology. — As  would  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion and  our  ignorance  regarding  the  pathogenesis  of  psychoses  in  gen- 
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eral,  many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
affection.  Sichel  thought  the  delirium  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  individual,  which  resembled  nostalgia.  A  number  of 
authors,  however,  assume  a  special  tendency  towards  mental  derange- 
ment in  all  who  become  delirious  following  oj^erations  upon  the  eye. 
Among  these  may  Ije  mentioned  Arlt,^^  Schmidt-Rimpler,^-  Knies,^^ 
Warloment,^**  Ilirschberg,  ^^  and  Valude.^^  These  authors  believe  that 
mental  symj)toms  arise  in  only  very  weak  and  nervous  people,  but  fail 
to  mention  further  characteristics  of  this  predisposition.  Lopez  thinks 
that  the  delirium  occurs  only  in  those  who  are  already  actually  mentally 
alienated,  although  usually  in  a  latent  form,  the  mental  weakness  having 
passed  unperceived  by  the  physician. 

Among  occasional  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned  Parinaud's-^ 
explanation  of  extreme  preoccupation  of  the  patient  for  several  days 
preceding  the  oi)eration  itself,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  external  im- 
pressions during  the  first  few  days  after  the  oi)eration,  resulting  from 
the  absolute  rest  in  bed,  and  the  darkness  and  seclusion  enforced  by 
the  closed  eyes.  Schmidt-Rimpler  ^  is  strongly  of  the  impression  that 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  production  of  the  delirium  is  the  ban- 
daging of  both  eyes,  and  in  supjwrt  of  this  theory  cites  two  cases  in 
which  no  operation  was  performed,  but  who  developed  delirium,  as  he 
thought,  simply  by  reason  of  their  being  confined  in  a  darkened  room 
during  the  treatment  for  their  ocular  affection.  One  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  a  young  man,  19  years  old,  who  was  suffering  from  irido- 
chorioiditis ;  the  other  that  of  a  man,  59  years  old,  who  had  plastic  iritis. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  Sichel,^^  'Swanzy,^^  Valude,^^  Borelli,^^ 
and  Armaignac ;  ^^  the  last  three  authors  giving  the  notes  of  cases  where 
the  delirium  disappeared  with  the  removal  of  the  bandage. 

Another  set  of  authors,  including  Galezowski,^^  Salvator,  Angela 
Ledda,  and  Lenikiewicz,  attributes  the  delirium  to  the  action  of  atropine. 
Grandclement  ^^  subscril)es  to  this  theory  also,  as  the  mental  condition 
of  a  case  observ^ed  by  liini  was  made  worse  after  each  instillation  of  this 
drug. 

As  just  mentioned,  Sclinabel  was  of  the  o])inion  that  the  psychosis 
was  merely  a  form  of  senile  delirium  and  he  explained  tlie  transitory 
nature  of  the  disturbance  in  mentality  as  well  as  its  su(l<len  appearance, 
to  circulatory  changes  in  an  atrophic  brain,  lie  thought  that  the  hyper- 
fcmia  of  the  brain  is  favored  by  the  prolonged  rest  upon  tlie  back,  with 
the  stillness  and  darkness,  to  which  the  patients  are  subjected  while  in 
a  more  or  less  excited  condition.  He  does  not  l)elieve  Schmidt-Rimpler's 
theory  of  the  exclusion  of  light,  as  the  sole  cause,  as  he  had  observed 
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the  condition  to  arise  after  the  bandage  had  been  removed,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  rarity  with  which  delirium  occurs  in  the  large  number 
of  young  persons  who  are  treated  in  darkened  rooms  and  with  bandaged 
eyes.  Kraft-Ebbing  *®  is  of  the  opinion  that  fear  is  the  causal  factor, 
and  thinks  that  the  symptoms  rarely  develop  in  those  who  have  normal 
minds,  but  rather  in  those  who  are  abnormally  excitable,  in  imbeciles, 
or  in  those  weakened  by  senility,  alcoliol,  or  sickness.  Frankl-Hochwart 
called  attention  to  the  connection  between  affections  of  the  nerves  (espe- 
cially neuralgia)  and  psyclioses  and  also  to  the  fact  that  mere  injury 
of  the  globe,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Griesinger,^^  Arlt,  and  Fiirstner, 
could  occasion  delirium  and  even  deatli,  and  ascribes  the  delirium  to  an 
affection  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  eye  conjoined  with  senility,  dark- 
ness, absolute  rest  in  bed  and  the  isolation  from  the  external  world. 

An  additional  theory  is  mentioned  by  Berger,^®  who  says  that  he 
remembers  that  Meynert,  of  Vienna,  ascribed  the  production  of  the 
delirium  to  the  excision  of  part  of  the  iris,  which  is  one  of  the  steps  in 
the  common  operation  for  cataract.  Berger,  however,  remarks  that  this 
theory  is  no  longer  tenable,  since  Parinaud  has  observed  the  delirium 
following  the  extraction  of  cataract  without  iridectomy. 

The  restriction  in  diet  and  lessening  of  the  amount  of  food  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  operation  has  also  been  advanced  as  a  cause. 
Dupuytren  was  the  first  advocate  of  this  theory,  as  he  found  that  after 
he  gave  his  patients  sufficient  nourishment,  mental  derangements  oc- 
curred much  more  rarely.  Parinaud  and  Gillett  de  Grandement  also 
support  it,  for  both  think  that  the  Aveakness  induced  by  the  restricted 
diet  is  an  important  factor  in  precipitating  the  delirium;  the  latter 
author  citing  a  remarkable  instance  which  was  evidently  induced  by 
this  cause. 

^Miile  it  is  evident  that  in  alcoholism  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  operation,  conjoined  with  the  de])ressing  circumstances  which 
are  attendant  upon  the  after  treatment,  may  easily  provoke  a  delirium 
of  jx?rsecution,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  consider  this  type 
of  cases  in  this  paper.  In  this  connection,  however,  reference  may  be 
made  to  a  case  reported  by  Lopez,^^  where  the  delirium  occurred  in  an 
alcoholic,  in  whom  the  eyes  were  not  bandaged  and  w^here  the  wound 
healed  perfectly.  Lopez  thinks  that  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
consideration  that  he  has  always  observed  the  delirium  in  the  old  and 
atheromatous,  and  says  this  has  led  him  to  think  that  this  disease  of  the 
vascular  system  plays  an  important  role  in  the  production  of  cerebral 
troubles,  and  subsequently  of  maniacal  paroxysms.  ITe  adds  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  cau^'^  '^  ^^^^  delirium  in  question  should  be  charged 
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by  some  to  alcoholism,  as  this  is  a  frequent  factor  in  the  production  of 
atheromatous  degeneration. 

Martin  *^  also,  who  has  contributed  a  recent  and  comprehensive 
article  on  the  subject,  holds  that  the  delirium  is  due  to  inanition,  but 
thinks  that  this  is  induced  chiefly  by  the  withdrawal  of  alcohol.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  mental  derangement  in  this  class  of  cases  is 
an  alcoholic  delirium  in  the  sense  that  the  subjects  are  ever  intoxicated 
by  alcohol,  but  that  it  is  delirium  occasioned  by  the  privation  of  this 
agent  in  individuals  who  are  accustomed  to  it  in  moderate  amounts;  for 
he  thinks  that  the  brain,  e3})ecially  in  the  old,  which  has  been  habituated 
to  act  normally  under  tlie  influence  of  alcoholic  stimulation,  becomes 
deranged  if  this  agent  is  withdrawn. 

Fernandez  ^^  believes  the  abstinence  from  customary  alcoholic 
stimulation  is  the  determining  factor  in  producing  the  delirium.  lie 
has  obsen'cd  the  conditions  six  times  in  a  very  large  experience,  and 
only  after  cataract  operations. 

In  a  paper  which  was  presented  at  the  Congress  of  Alienists  of  La 
Rochelle,  in  1893,  Regis  and  Chevalier-La vaure  considered  the  de- 
lirium which  is  observed  after  operations  in  general  to  be  due  to  auto- 
infection  as  a  result  of  unemia  and  toxins  originating  in  the  intestines, 
and  thought  that  the  mental  disturbance  in  these  cases  was  analogous  to 
those  occurring  in  typhoid  fever,  influenza,  and  erysipelas.  Fromaget 
subscribed  to  tliis  theory  as  being  operative  in  most  cases  of  delirium 
after  operations  uj)on  the  eyes  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  conditions 
favoring  autoinfection  were  found  in  the  disturbances  of  the  liver, 
kidney,  and  heart,  which  are  common  to  the  aged.  In  support  of  his 
views,  he  gave  tlie  notes  of  a  man  aged  92  years,  in  whom  an  anuria 
prevailed  two  days  after  the  removal  of  the  lens,  the  flow  of  urine  being 
increased  after  some  difiiculty  l)y  injections  of  caffein.  This  theory  of 
autointoxication  has  also  been  subscril)c»d  to  by  Finlay  ^^  from  con- 
clusions based  upon  the  study  of  a  case  where  there  were  signs  of 
uraemia. 

Kipp  *^  in  a  recent  article,  in  wliich  he  reported  12  cases  of  delirium 
after  operation  and  injury  of  the  eye,  concluded  from  a  study  of  these 
cases  that  the  "  psychoses  were  the  result  of  a  change  in  tlie  patient's 
environment  and  to  an  increasing  longing  to  get  away  from  the  new 
surroundings."  He  refers  to  the  condition  as  a  homesickness,  or  nostal- 
gia, which  may  end  in  a  form  of  melancholia  with  homicidal  and 
suicidal  propensities. 

Such  are  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this 
strange  form  of  mental  disturbance,  and  while  in  the  present  state  of 
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uncertainty  regarding  the  nature  of  psychological  processes  in  general, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  etiological  factor  which 
occasions  the  delirium,  there  are  such  decided  objections  which  can  be 
offered  to  some  of  them  that  they  may  be  eliminated  from  the  list. 
Thus,  the  assertion  that  the  mental  aberration  is  due  to  a  predisposition 
to  mental  unsoundness  can  be  disproved  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  in- 
dicating insanity  in  the  previous  history  of  most  of  the  patients,  and  by 
the  transient  character  of  the  delirium.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
mind  does  not  recover  its  normal  condition  after  one  or  two  weeks,  but 
lapses  into  mania  and  melancholia,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  some  such 
conditions  may  have  existed  previous  to  the  operation. 

Martin  could  satisfy  himself  of  a  state  of  mental  weakness  prior  to 
the  operation  in  but  two  cases  mentioned  in  the  literature, — Le.,  that  of 
Warloment,  where  the  statement  is  made  that  his  case  seemed  mentally 
"innocent,"  but  that  he  had  never  given  another  sign  of  delirium  or 
insanity ;  and  that  of  Hirschberg's,  where  the  patient  was  said  to  have 
some  mental  unsoundness.  He  says  that  in  none  of  the  2Q  or  more 
other  cases  mentioned  is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  a  prior  predisposi- 
tion towards  insanity.  Lopez's  claims  of  a  mental  predisposition  should 
not  be  regarded,  as  two  of  his  cases  were  probably  quite  insane  before 
the  operation,  and  should  not  really  have  been  described  as  instances  of 
post-operative  psychoses ;  one  of  the  cases  occurring  in  a  family  of  eccen- 
tric members  and  the  patient  remaining  insane  for  two  months  after  the 
operation,  while  the  second  case  was  melancholic. 

Sweet's  *^  case  belongs  to  the  same  category.  This  author  cites  an 
instance  of  delirium  of  persecution  following  a  cataract  extraction  which 
was  evidently  excited  by  the  fear  of  going  blind.  The  patient  was  very 
nervous,  and  although  there  was  no  former  history  of  insanity,  there 
was  probably  a  strong  disposition  toward  mental  weakness.  The  patient 
died  two  months  after  the  operation. 

Of  the  24  cases  reported  by  the  writer,  there  were  but  3  of  question- 
able healthy  mentality. 

In  opposition  to  the  bandage  theory  is  the  fact  that  even  after  it  is 
removed  from  the  imoperated  eye,  there  is  usually  no  improvement  in 
the  mental  condition.  Thus,  neither  in  Warloment's  and  Hirschberg's 
cases  nor  in  any  of  those  cited  by  the  writer  was  there  any  improvement 
after  the  bandages  were  removed.  Gorecki,  also,  and  Calderon  ^'  saw 
delirium  after  cataract  operation  in  non-alcoholics,  when  the  eyes  were 
not  bandaged,  and  the  same  was  true  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author. 

This  would  seem  to  be  in  exact  contradiction  to  a  case  reported  by 
Valude,  for,  in  this  instance,  as  soon  as  the  bandage  was  removed  from 
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a  75-year-old  patient,  who  had  developed  delirium  as  a  result  of  double 
iridectomy  for  glaucoma,  the  delirium  ceased ;  and  likewise  a  case  of 
Borelli,  where  amelioration  was  almost  immediate  when  coquilles  were 
substituted  for  the  bandage.  Martin,  however,  disposes  of  both  of  these 
objections,  or  rather  exceptions,  as  follows :  Valude's  case  was  a  simple 
coincidence, — i.e.,  the  liandage  l)eing  removed  about  the  time  that  the 
other  remedies  which  had  lx?en  employed  became  efiicacious,  while 
Borelli^s  case  was  not  one  of  true  delirium,  but  simply  one  of  a  fixed 
idea  which  existed  before  the  operation. 

It  can  also  be  argued  against  the  bandage  and  exclusion  of  light 
theory,  that  if  the  delirium  be  due  to  this  cause,  insanity  should  be  much 
more  common  among  the  blind  than  is  actually  the  case. 

The  statistics  of  tlie  summary,  compiled  by  the  writer  in  his  series 
of  cases,  show  conclusively  that  atropine,  also,  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  causal  factor  in  the  production  of  tlie  delirium.  Cocain  can  also 
be  eliminated.  Indeed  it  would  seem  to  be  proven  beyond  question 
that  the  condition  of  the  eye  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  alienation. 

Sichel's  and  Kipp's  theory  that  the  delirium  was  due  to  homesick- 
ness cannot  be  true  in  all  cases,  for  the  delirium  has  been  known  to 
originate  in  many  cases  when  the  patient  was  operated  upon  in  his  own 
home.  Many  of  Kipj)'s  cases  seemed  to  be  alcoholic,  and  the  improve- 
ment noted  in  their  condition  after  they  left  the  hospital  may  have  been 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  alcohol  which  they  then  had  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring;  or,  the  restraint  of  the  hospital  being  removed,  to  the  stimu- 
lus given  their  mind  by  the  necessity  of  self-direction  and  responsibility. 

But  three  theories  remain — that  of  excessive  preoccupation  u}x>n  the 
part  of  the  patient  prior  to  the  operation,  that  of  the  withdrawal  of 
food,  and  that  of  autointoxication.  Of  these,  the  latter  two  may  be 
readily  disposed  of,  at  Icin^t  in  so  far  as  the  cases  which  came  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer  are  concerned,  for  he  Ixjlieves  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  starvation  in  any  of  the  cases  which  he  reported,  as  it 
is  his  custom  to  make  no  change  in  the  diet  until  24  hours  before 
operating.  At  this  time  the  first  preparations  are  made  for  the  opera- 
tion; the  patient  is  bathed  and  the  eye  which  is  to  be  operated  upon  is 
protected  by  an  antiseptic  dressing  after  thorough  flushing  with  a 
boracic-acid  lotion.  A  light  supper  is  then  administered,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  laxative  pill  at  bedtime.  The  following  morning  the  patient 
partakes  of  a  simple  breakfast,  and  as  the  usual  hour  of  operation  is  in 
the  afternoon,  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  cracker  are  given  at  hmcheon. 
After  the  operation,  milk  is  again  repeated  at  frequent  inten^als.     The 
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diet  of  the  second  24  hours  also  is  largely  a  milk  one,  though  broths  or 
beef-tea  are  given  twice  to  prevent  extreme  constipation.  On  the  third 
day  the  patient  is  usually  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  and  is  placed  on  a 
soft  diet,  and  if  the  bowels  have  not  been  opened,  a  laxative  pill  is 
administered.  On  the  fourth  day  liberal  and  supportive  meals  are 
prescribed. 

Similarly,  he  does  not  think  that  the  recent  theory  of  autointoxica- 
tion which  has  been  advanced  by  Fromaget  could  have  operated  in  any 
of  the  cases  which  he  has  cited,  for  care  is  always  exercised  to  avoid 
any  such  complications.  Thus  it  is  a  rule  that  the  urine  of  every 
cataract  patient  shall  be  examined  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  retention  after  operation.  The 
bowels,  also,  if  nature  has  not  already  accomplished  this,  are  invariably 
opened  on  the  third  day  by  a  cathartic. 

After  a  critical  study  of  the  entire  subject  the  writer  has  finally 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  while  any  of  the  above  factors,  or  others, 
such  as  the  constraint  of  the  supine  position  and  the  unusual  stillness 
of  the  surroundings,  may  operate  in  certain  cases  as  etiological  factors, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  delirium  after  operation  upon  the  eyes  is  largely 
psychic,  and  agrees  with  Parinaud  that  it  is  due  to  the  preoccupation 
upon  the  part  of  the  patients  prior  to  and  after  the  operation.  While 
they  may  appear  calm  and  collected  and  submit  to  the  operation  most 
cheerfully,  if  one  scrutinizes  them  closely,  in  most  instances  he  will 
find  that  this  state  of  quietude  is  assumed  and  that  in  reality  there  is 
great  though  suppressed  excitement. 

The  very  thought  of  sight  after  the  weeks  and  months,  nay,  unfor- 
tunately, in  many  instances,  after  the  years  of  blindness,  is  enough  to 
upset  their  mental  equilibrinni,  and  the  desire  to  assist  the  operator 
during  the  operation,  and  not  to  wince  at  i)ain  or  to  do  anything 
that  might  mar  its  success,  must  also  be  a  great  tax  on  their  courage,  and 
calls  forth  all  of  their  power  of  self-control ;  and  then,  following  the 
removal  of  the  lens,  the  glimpse,  though  momentary,  which  is  obtained 
of  the  outside  world,  which  has  been  so  long  hidden  from  their  gaze, 
and  the  realization  that  the  suspense  is  over,  must  undoubtedly  occasion 
more  or  less  psychical  disturbance. 

Treatment  consists  in  improving  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion by  nitroglycerin  and  strvchnine,  and  in  controlling  the  delirium  by 
hypnotics,  in  a  supplementary  diet,  and  in  the  administration  of  alcohol 
if  tlie  patient  has  been  habituated  to  the  use  of  intoxicants.  As  the 
statistics  do  not  show  any  improvement  in  the  symptoms  to  follow  the 
removal  of  the  bandage  from  the  unoperated  eye,  this  step  is  not  to  be 
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advised,  unless  the  wound  caused  by  the  operation  be  thoroughly  healed. 
There  is  also  no  reason  to  discontinue  the  employment  of  atropine. 

Constant  oversight  and  judicious  and  tactful  nursing  are  most  es- 
sential, and  amelioration  in  the  mental  condition  frequently  follows 
the  installation  of  a  proper  person  by  the  bedside. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  SURGICAL    TREATMENT    OF   INTRACRA^LVL   LESIONS 
CAUSING   DISTURBANCES  OF  VISION. 

By  CHARLES  H.  FRAZIER,  M.D. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  CRANIAL  SINUSES  AS  AFFECTING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — The  venous  circulation  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  througli  the  niediiun  of  the  cranial  sinuses  corresponds  in  one 
particular  especially  with  the  arterial  circulation  of  the  same  region,  in 
tliat  there  is  a  free  anastomosis  not  only  l)ctween  the  sinuses  on  the  same 
bide,  but  also  Ixjtween  the  sinuses  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain. 
Therefore,  a  tlirombus  forming  in  one  sinus  may  extend  by  continuity 
to  another  on  the  same  or  the  opposite  side.  The  tissues  of  the  orbit 
are  not  disturbed  unless  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  cavernous  sinus ;  there- 
fore, it  is  the  conditions  that  affect  this  sinus  that  concern  us  esjxjcially. 

The  cavernous  sinuses  lie  on  either  side  upon  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  are  in  direct  comnmnication  with  one  another 
through  the  circular  or  intercavernous  sinus.  Into  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  cavernous  sinus  empty  the  oiJithalmic  veins,  while  the  posterior 
portion  through  the  medium  of  the  inferior  and  superior  petrosal  sinuses 
is  in  communication  with  the  lateral  or  transverse  sinus.  In  addition 
to  these  the  cavernous  sinus  has  other  important  Anastomotic  relations, 
which  bring  the  sinus  indirectly  into  relation  with  extracranial  struc- 
tures. Of  the  most  importance  is  the  so-called  vein  of  Trolard  which, 
arising  in  the  pterygoid  plexus  of  veins,  passes,  with  the  third  divi- 
sion of  tlie  fifth  nerve,  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  empties  into  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus.  These  means  of  communication  explain  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  inflammatory  lesions  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  pterygoid!  plexus  of  veins  (the  alveoli  of  the  inferior 
maxillar}'  bone,  the  tonsil,  pharynx,  etc.)  and  thrombosis  of  the  cavern- 
ous sinus.  By  way  of  the  temperosphenoidal  sinus  the  infectious  agents 
from  the  skull  may  be  carried  to  the  cavernous  sinus.  Xot  to  l)e  for- 
gotten is  the  anastomosis  between  the  terminal  capillaries  of  the  facial 
and  ophthalmic  veins.  Thus  inflammatory  lesions  in  the  distribution  of 
the  facial  vein  by  a  retrograde  process  may  give  rise  to  sinus  thrombosis. 
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Finally  the  intimate  relation  between  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  third, 
the  fourth,  the  first  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  cranial  nerves  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  pressure  of  a  swollen  sinus  or  of  an  extrasinous 
exudate  will  account  for  many  of  the  symptoms  of  thrombosis.  As  the 
sinuses  have  no  valves,  the  blood  may  flow  in  either  direction.  To  the 
absence  of  valves,  as  well  as  to  the  freedom  with  which  sinuses  on  one 
side  anastomose  with  those  on  the  other,  must  be  attributed  the  non- 
appearance of  obstructive  symptoms  in  thrombosis  of  some  of  the  sinuses 
and  the  difficulties,  therefore,  attending  the  diagnosis. 

THROMBOSIS   OF  THE   CAVERNOUS   SINUS. 

Etiology. — The  structure  of  the  sinuses  is  said  to  favor  venous 
stasis.^  The  triangular  shape  of  the  canals  increases  the  frictional 
resistance,  the  walls  constructed  of  fibrous  tissue  are  rigid,  and  the  dense 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue  which  pass  from  one  wall  to  the  other  prevent  the 
collapse  of  the  sinus  and  in  themselves  offer  resistance  to  the  blood 
current.  Furthermore,  the  horizontal  decubitus  naturally  predisposes 
towards  venous  stasis,  so  that,  in  cases  of  long-standing  illness  associated 
with  depression  of  the  cardiac  action,  the  effect  of  this  position  in  co- 
operation with  the  diminished  force  of  the  blood  stream  is  an  important 
etiologic  factor. 

In  general  terms,  thrombosis  may  be  due  to  (1)  systemic  disturb- 
ances, (2)  to  traumatism,  and  (3)  to  a  septic  process.  Systemic  disturb- 
ances are  observed  in  the  very  young  and  the  very  old.  In  the  first  four 
years  of  life  one  observes  the  marasmic  thrombosis  of  the  old  writers,  as 
in  patients  suffering  from  grave  forms  of  gastro-enteritis,  cholera  in- 
fantum, bronchopneumonia,  more  rarely  tulx?rculosis  and  hereditary 
syphilis,  as  well  as  in  convalescents  from  the  acute  infectious  fevers, 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  influenza.  Marasmic 
thrombosis  almost  invariably  involves  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the 
treatment  is  purely  medical.  Both  glycosuria  and  albuminuria  are 
believed  to  exert  a  predisposing  influence  in  the  origin  of  thrombosis  in 
people  of  advanced  years,  l)ut  it  is  more  than  likely  tliat  this  relation, 
with  glycosuria  especially,  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  not 
uncommonly  carbuncles  develop  in  diabetic  individuals. 

Throml)osis  as  a  result  of  traumatism  is  uncommon.  The  sinus  has 
been  injured  frequently  in  operations  upon  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  these  injuries  have  not  given  rise  to  any  signs  of  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation  of  the  orbit.     In  the  absence  of  infection, 
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gunshot  wounds  are  more  likely  to  determine  an  arteriovenous  aneurism 
than  thrombosis  of  the  sinus*  Fracture  of  the  hase  of  the  skull,  blows 
upon  the  head,  and  punctured  wounds  through  the  orliit,  wcasionally 
cause  throndjosis.  But  four  cases  have  heen  rejTKirted  in  which  tlie  sinus 
has  been  injured  directly  withoiit  involving  the  skull. 

Infective  thrombosis  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  source  of 
infection  may  be  intracranial  or  extraoranialj  and  the  thrombus  may  be 
cither  primary  or  secondary.  The  intracranial  causes  inchule  basal 
meningitis,  osteitis  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  abscess  together  with 
thrombosis  of  the  lateral  or  other  sinuses.  According  to  Germain,^ 
secondary  tlirombosis — i.e.,  extension  from  other  sinuses — is  probably 
the  most  common  if  we  accept  all  cases.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  cases  in  which  an  autopsy  was  made,  in  forty-three  tlie  disease  orig- 
inated  in  the  ear,  causing  thrombosis  of  all  or  most  of  the  liasal  sinuses, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  lateral  sinus  was  the  one  first  affected. 

The  extracranial  sources  of  infection  are  as  follows:  (a)  affections 
of  the  orbit,  panophthalmitis,  chalazion,  blepharitis,  and  conjunctivitis; 
(h)  affections  of  the  nasal  cavities, — e.g.,  tubercular  and  syphilitic 
ulcerations;  (c)  infection  of  maxillary,  ethmoidal,  sphenoidal,  and 
frontal  sinuses ;  (d)  affections  of  tlie  mouth  and  phamyx,  including  the 
tonsils, — e.g. J  tonsillitis,  angina,  diphtheria^  and  alvenhir  abscess; 
(e)  inflammatory  lesions  in  the  distribution  of  the  facial  vein,  furuncle, 
cellulitis,  etc. ;  (/)  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  scalp.  Of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  cases  collected  by  Dwight  and  Germain  tlie  source  is 
given  as  follows:  From  the  eye,  4;  nose,  9;  mouth,  14;  face,  34,  and 
lips,  2. 

Pathological  Anatomy.^Tiie  thrombi  of  an  infective  thrombo- 
phlebitis are  at  first  red  and  frial>lc,  but  later  liecome  grayish  or  yellow- 
ish and  of  firmer  consistency.  The  lumen  of  the  sinus  may  Ix^  com- 
pletely or  incompletely  obliterated  and  the  clots  are  more  or  less  a<lherent 
to  the  sinus  wall  The  latter  becomes  tbickenetl  and  its  internal  coat 
becomes  lustreless  and  rugose.  Infective  thrombi  should  be  distinguished 
easily  from  the  cadaveric  thrombi,  which  are  blue,  friable,  and  not 
adlierent  to  the  sinus  walls. 

Meningeal  or  cerebral  lesions  are  more  or  less  widely  distributed, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  thrombus.  If  limited  to  the  cavernous 
sinus,  a  localized  meningitis  may  develop,  which  may  become  diffuse  or 
may  resolve  itself  into  an  abscess.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  thrombus  is 
extensive  and  involves  a  number  of  sinuses,  hemorrhages,  usually  menin- 
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geal,  intra-arachnoid  or  subarachnoid  congestion,  oedema  of  the  brain, 
and  intraventricular  hydrops  may  be  looked  for.  Large  cerebral  hemor- 
rhages are  seldom  seen,  and  softening  of  the  brain  when  it  occurs  is  due 
to  the  local  stasis  or  the  anaemia  which  the  hemorrhage  may  bring  about. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  thromlwsis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  for 
the  most  part  are  due  to  obstruction  of  the  ophthalmic  veins.  They  are 
due  also  to  pressure  of  the  sinus  upon  tlie  adjacent  structures,  to  menin- 
geal irritation,  and  to  general  systemic  infection.  Usually  within  a  few 
days  of  the  onset  of  the  disturbance  of  the  sinus,  although  in  some  cases 
the  interval  is  much  longer,  signs  of  obstniction  make  themselves 
apparent;  oedema  of  the  eyelid  and  conjunctivie  and  face,  haziness  of 
the  cornea,  choked  disk,  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  veins, 
with  oedema  of  the  papillae  and  retinal  hemorrhages,  exophthalmos,  due 
to  the  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  ptosis,  which  may  be 
the  result  either  of  tlie  oedema  of  the  upper  lid  or  of  paralysis  of  the 
oculomotor  nerve,  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  the  movements  of  the  bulb  are 
restricted  (Plate  VII).  Pressure  of  the  swollen  sinus  upon  the  adjacent 
structures  will  excite  pain  in  the  distribution  of  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  trifacial  nerve  and  paralysis  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves. 
While  in  some  cases  but  one  of  the  cavernous  sinuses  is  involved,  in  most 
instances,  on  account  of  the  free  communication  between  the  right  and 
left  sinuses,  the  thrombus  extends  rapidly,  usually  within  forty-eight 
hours,  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  same  clinical  picture  is  reproduced. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  development  of  the  s^nnptoms  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  associated  with  an  equally  rapid  subsidence  of  the  symptoms 
in  the  side  primarily  affected. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  are  constant  and  form  a  very  conspicuous 
part  of  the  clinical  picture:  headache  which  is  often  most  intense  and  of 
early  onset;  cerebral  irritation,  which  may  be  due  to  meningitis  or 
to  circulatory  disturbance  and  is  manifested  by  the  irritable  and  appre- 
hensive state  of  the  patient;  vomiting,  delirium,  exaggerated  reflexes, 
somnolence  and  even  coma  preceding  death.  These  symptoms  may  be 
due  to  the  typhoidal  state  or  to  the  circulatory  changes,  but  when  the 
process  has  extended  to  the  meninges,  typical  symptoms  of  meningitis, 
such  as  convulsions  and  retraction  of  head,  may  be  present.  This  latter 
complication  is  rare,  however,  since  when  the  process  extends  it  is  more 
likely  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, — namely,  from  sinus 
to  sinus. 

To  complete  the  clinical  picture  should  be  added  the  symptoms  which 
are  the  result  of  the  general  systemic  infection,  fever,  chills,  rapid  pulse 
and  respirations,  and  so  on.     As  one  would  expect,  pyaemia  is  a  very 
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oommon  termination,  and  the  ease  becomes  further  complicated  by 
metastatic  deposits  in  the  lung  and  other  organs. 

Diagnosis — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  obstruction  of  the 
circulation  in  the  cavernous  sinus  and  ophthalmic  veins  is  not  necessarily 
due  to  thrombophlebitis.  The  pressure  of  a  tumor  in  the  orbit  or  sella 
turcica  or  aneurisms  of  the  carotid  artery  may  so  interfere  with  the 
venous  circulation  as  to  simulate  thrombosis.  Cellulitis  of  the  orbit  and 
phlebitis  of  the  ophthalmic  veins  may  produce  the  same  effect.  In  the 
case  of  tumors  the  diagnosis  is  usually  based  upon  the  gradual  onset  of 
the  symptoms,  ui>on  the  absence  of  constitutional  signs  of  infection,  and 
upon  the  absence  of  cerebral  phenomena.  In  the  absence  of  cerebral 
phenomena  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  true 
sinus  thrombosis  and  a  phlebitis  of  the  ophthalmic  veins  or  orbital  cellu- 
litis. In  the  latter  case  the  changes  in  the  fundus  and  other  signs  of 
obstruction  would  not  be  so  marked,  the  condition  would  not  spread  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  headache  would  lx»  less  intense  and  more  super- 
ficial. To  differentiate  a  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  from  that  of 
the  longitudinal  or  transverse  sinus  it  should  be  Iwme  in  mind  that 
thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  attended  with  cyanosis  of  the 
face,  with  dilatation  of  veins  leading  from  the  great  fontanelle  to  the 
temporal  and  facial  veins,  and  with  epistaxis.  Thrombosis  of  the  trans- 
verse or  lateral  sinus  would  be  preceded  in  almost  every  instance  by  in- 
fection of  the  auditory  canal  or  mastoid  cells,  and  would  be  associated 
with  oedema  of  the  mastoid  region,  cellulitis  of  the  neck,  phlebitis  of  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  and  perhaps  paralysis  of  the  facial  and  acoustic 
nerves. 

Surgical  Aspects. — Wlu^n  one  considers  that  barely  seven  in  every 
hundred  cases  of  infective  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  recover,  it 
would  seem  that  surge<:)ns  would  have  endeavored  to  enter  the  field  long 
ago  with  the  hope  of  reducing  the  mortality,  and  yet  until  recent  years 
no  attempt  has  lK»en  made.  The  treatment  of  the  condition  has  been 
said  to  be  preventive  only,  and  no  further  consideration  has  been  given 
the  matter.  The  difficulties  that  arise  once  we  consider  seriously  the 
surgical  aspects  and  the  surgical  possibilities  are  manifest.  In  the  first 
place,  the  condition  itself  is  one  which  is  not  easy  of  diagnosis,  and  in 
many  cases  the  diagnosis  has  not  l)een  made  at  all,  or  not  until  metas- 
tasis has  occurred,  or  the  toxaemia  is  so  profound  and  the  throml>osis  so 
extensive  that  the  case  is  regarded  as  desperate,  and  all  hope  of  recovery 
is  abandoned.  Then,  again,  the  cavernous  sinus  was  supposed  to  be  so 
inaccessible  that,  even  were  operative  interventioa considered  justifiable, 
no  effort  would  be  made  to  reach  it. 
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The  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition  are 
recognized  fully  and  have  l)een  applied  frequently  for  the  relief  of 
thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  and  with  a  great  measure  of  success.  If 
the  cavernous  sinus  could  be  approached,  opened,  and  drained  with  as 
much  ease  and  safety  as  the  lateral  sinus,  the  results  of  such  intervention 
should  be  as  good  in  one  as  in  the  other.  It  remained  for  Dwiglit,'  in 
an  operation  which  he  performed  in  January,  1900,  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  opening  and  draining  the  cavernous  sinus  in  case  of 
thrombosis.  The  case  is  one  of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant  a  brief 
abstract  of  it.  The  patient,  a  man  forty  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  suflFering  from  a  small  abscess  on  the  right 
side  of  his  face  just  above  the  upper  lip.  He  had  in  addition  all  the 
symptoms  of  obstruction  to  both  ophthalmic  veins,  more  marked  in  the 
right  than  in  the  left  side.  He  was  in  a  state  of  profound  toxaemia. 
Under  ether  anaesthesia  the  cavernous  sinus  was  approached  by  the  route 
recommended  by  Krause  for  resection  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The 
dura  was  opened ;  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe  was  lifted  upward  and 
backward  until  the  cavernous  sinus  was  felt.  With  a  protected  bistoury 
the  sinus  was  opened,  and  a  quantity  of  dark  semiclottedf  blood  gushed 
out  A  strip  of  gauze  was  introduced  for  drainage  and  the  wound  closed. 
The  results  were  almost  immediate ;  within  half  an  hour  the  exophthal- 
mus  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  chemosis  and 
oedema.  His  general  condition  improved  somewhat,  but  he  died  six  and 
a  half  hours  after  the  operation.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
operation  is  twofold :  first,  that  the  cavernous  sinus  is  not  without  the 
realm  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  aiul,  ^^econd,  that  an  incision  into  the 
sinus  on  one  side  will  suflice  tu  drain  tlic  sinus  on  the  other  side.  The 
fact  that  both  sinuses  liavo  been  involved  is  not  necessarily  a  contrain- 
dication to  operative  intervention. 

While  the  first  recorded  operation  aimed  directly  at  the  cavernous 
sinus,  there  have  been  cases  reported  in  which  recovery  has  ensued  after 
indirect  drainage, — that  is  to  say,  when  the  cavernous  sinus  has  become 
the  seat  of  a  thrombus  which  has  extended  from  tlie  lateral  sinus,  the 
latter  has  hecn  opened  and  curetted  with  the  intention  of  draining  all 
the  basal  sinuses,  and  in  three  instances  the  operation  was  successful.  In 
discussing  the  technique  of  this  operation  three  points  are  to  be  consid- 
ered,— the  method  of  approach,  the  incision  in  the  dura,  and  the  method 
of  drainage. 

The  sinus  will  be  found  most  accessible  if  approached  by  the  tem- 
poral route:  the  opening  in  the  skull  may  correspond  precisely  with  the 
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one  which  would  be  made  for  exposure  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The 
difference  between  the  two  operations  would  consist  essentially  in  this, — 
namely,  that  in  the  exposure  of  the  ganglion  the  operation  is  extradural, 
whereas  in  tlie  exposure  of  the  sinus  it  is  almost  imperative  to  make  a 
dural  incision  and  approach  the  sinus  in  the  space  between  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  the  dura.  The  incision  in  the  dura  should  be  made  on  a 
level  witli  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  base  of  the  brain  elevated,  and,  once 
the  sinus  is  reached,  it  should  be  laid  open  and  the  thrombus  thoroughly 
removed  with  a  curette.  It  is  most  important  that  the  seat  of  the 
thrombus  should  be  effectually  drained,  and  to  this  end  a  small  cigarette 
drain  should  be  introduced. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  OCCIPITAL  LOBE. 

Tumors  in  this  region  may  be  considered  very  properly  in  the  cate- 
gory of  intracranial  lesions  giving  rise  to  visual  disturbances.  If  the 
tumor  involves  the  occipital  lobe,  hemianopsia  will  be  the  only  focal 
symptom ;  although,  if  the  visual  tract  be  involved  on  its  way  to  the  left 
occipital  lobe,  there  may  be  sensory  aphasia.  The  exposure  of  timiors  in 
this  region  may  be  of  exceptional  difficulty  if  the  tumor  is  not  situated 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  immediately  beneath  tlie  cranial  vault 
Tumors  situated  on  the  mesial  surface  or  upon  the  surface  in  relation 
with  the  tentorium  are  very  nuich  more  difficult  of  access.  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  much  greater  tendency  for  the  brain  to  bulge  in  operations 
upon  the  occipital  than  upon  any  other  lobe,  and  this  of  itself  constitutes 
a  very  troublesome  and  serious  obstacle.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  it 
harder  to  retract  the  brain  sufficiently  to  explore  the  mesial  and  tentorial 
Burfaees,  and,  in  the  second  i)lace,  it  may  prevent  proper  coaptation  of 
the  edges  of  the  dural  wound. 

The  osteoplastic  flap  for  the  exposure  of  this  region  is  quadrangular 
in  shape;  the  anterior  margin  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  occipito- 
parietal suture,  the  posterior  margin  should  come  as  near  as  one  can  go 
with  safety  to  the  lateral  sinus,  the  superior  margin  should  be  parallel  to 
and  not  more  than  one-half  inch  from  the  median  line,  and  the  base  of 
the  flap  connects  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  two  sides.  The  time 
required  to  reflect  a  flap  in  the  occipital  region  will  be  longer  than  that 
for  any  other  region,  lx3cause  the  occii)ital  bone  is  considerably  thicker 
than  either  the  parietal,  temporal,  or  frontal  bone.  Once  the  flap  is 
reflected,  the  surface  of  tlie  brain  thus  exposed  to  view  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  and,  if  the  results  are  negative,  a  suitable  retractor  is 
introduced,  first  on  the  mesial,  then  on  the  tentorial  surface,  and  a 
careful  exploration,  both  visual  and  digital,  is  made.     Because  of  the 
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tendency  of  the  brain  to  bulge  in  this  region,  once  the  dura  has  been 
reflected,  the  manipulations  necessary  for  exploration  should  be  con- 
ducted as  rapidly  and  as  delicately  as  possible.  Bough  handling  and 
frequent  sponging  will  rapidly  excite  such  oedema  and  congestion  of  the 
brain  tissue  as  to  cause  an  increase  in  volume  of  the  affected  tissue  and 
greater  or  less  protrusion  of  brain  substance  through  the  dural  opening. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  sometimes  simulates  brain  tumor,  and,  if  the 
posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  be  very  much  dilated,  the  overlying 
layer  of  brain  tissue  may  be  so  thin  as  to  rupture  during  the  operation, 
and  thus  establish  a  direct  communication  with  the  ventricle.  In  a  case 
under  the  author's  observation  this  condition  was  found ;  at  first  it  was 
mistaken  for  a  cyst,  but  further  investigation  showed  that  the  cavity 
which  had  been  opened,  was  the  posterior  horn  of  the  dilated  ventricle. 

If,  when  the  exploration  has  been  completed  and  the  tumor  (if 
found)  removed,  there  be  any  difficult}'  in  closing  the  dural  wound, 
because  of  undue  protrusion  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fashion 
a  flap  from  the  i)cricranium  sufficiently  large  to  close  the  defect  left  by 
the  insufficient  size  of  the  dural  flap.  The  pericranial  flap  may  be 
dissected  from  a  portion  of  the  skull  adjacent  to  the  field  of  operation  or 
from  the  segment  of  bone  in  the  osteoplastic  flap.  When  the  tumor  has 
not  been  found,  or  if  found  cannot  be  removed,  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
pericranium  from  the  bone  in  the  flap,  since  for  the  permanent  relief  of 
pressure  the  osseous  flap  should  not  be  replaced.  The  wound  in  the  scalp 
should  be  closed  throughout  with  interrupted  silkworm-gut  sutures  and 
drainage  material,  preferably  rubber  tissue,  introduced  through  one  or 
two  openings  made  by  incis^ing  the  scalp  obliquely  one  or  two  centimetres 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  margin  of  the  flap.  The  drainage  material  may 
be  removed  in  twenty-four  hours  and  the  sutures  one  day  later. 

PRESERVATION  OF  VISION  IN  CASES  OF  BRAIN  TUMOR. 

The  most  common  cause  of  disturbance  of  vision  in  cases  of  brain 
tumor  is  an  optic  neuritis,  leading  to  choked  disk  and  eventually  to  optic 
atrophy.  While  oj>tic  neuritis  may  1x3  due  to  other  intracranial  diseases 
as  well  as  to  extracranial  lesions — ;a3  albuminuria  and  chlorosis — the 
most  frequent  source  is  brain  tumor,  and,  according  to  Gowers,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  neuritis  is  rarely  due  to  any  other  cause.  Optic 
neuritis  is  not,  as  was  hitherto  supposed,  due  to  increased  intracranial 
tension.  In  fact,  it  is  rarely  due  to  any  single  factor,  but  the  most 
potent  factor  is  the  descent  of  a  process  of  tissue  irritation,  which 
when  it  reaches  the  papilla,  sets  up  a  more  intense  inflammation.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  once  the  neuritis  begins  it  will  lead  eventually  to 
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choked  disk  and  finally  to  optic  atrophy  and  total  and  irremediable 
blindness.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  process  does  not 
develop  always  ^Yith  the  same  degree  of  rapidity,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more 
rapidly  it  develops  the  more  intense  it  becomes.  In  some  cases  months 
may  elapse  and  the  nenritis  still  be  of  a  mild  grade^  while  in  others 
again  it  may  reach  a  stage  of  great  intensity  within  a  fortnight.  Tlie 
essential  points  to  be  rememl>ered  with  relation  to  the  development  of  an 
optic  nenritis  due  to  brain  tnmtjrs  are  these:  first,  that,  if  it  is  not 
relieved  before  the  optic  nerve  becomes  atrophied,  permanent  blindness 
will  be  inevitable;  and^  second,  that  in  its  early  stages,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  an  operation  easy  of  execution  and  free  from  danger,  the  neuritis 
will  subside  and  vision  be  restored.    In  addition  to  distnrbance  of  vision. 


ym^  a.^OrlgfDttL  Henii*  CGt«brii  *h*>wiiig  the  very  marked  iimtrusion  which  followt  the  remorml 
Of  ft  ooittSdemble  txK'tiuii  of  the  oodpiUil  ItoDe  in  palliative  op(?nitloDfl  for  the  reUef  of  Increased 
Inlfacrantal  leocfaHl. 

patients  with  brain  tumors  also  suffer  from  headache  and  vomiting,  and 
Bot  only  the  former  but  the  latter  as  well  may  be  relieved  by  the  same 
operation.  The  operation  which  should  be  performed  in  these  cases  is 
the  trepanation  decompressive  of  the  French,  and  consists  essentially  in 
the  removal  of  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  bone  from  the  cranium. 
It  matters  not  from  whnt  i^ortion  of  the  cranium  the  bone  is  removed  in 
so  far  as  concerns  the  eflfcctiveness  of  the  prrjceJure,  although  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  parietal  or  temporal  region  rather  than  the  occip- 
ital or  frontal.  The  frontal  region  is  olgectionable  for  cosmetic 
reasons,   and  the  occipital  region  because  here  there  seemfi  to  be  a 
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tenciency  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  a  hernia  cerebri,  and  in  tliis 
position  the  protrusion  would  I>e  conspicuous  and  unsiglitlv  (Fig.  2).  A 
section  of  bone  six  to  eight  centimetres  in  its  various  dimensions  should 
be  removed  from  the  parietal  or  teniporal  region,  first  on  one  side,  and 
later  on  the  other,  if  after  tijc  first  oj^ration  there  are  any  signs  of  recur- 
rence. It  is  not  only  mmecessary  but  inadvisable  to  remove  tlie  dura, 
because  of  the  possibility  of  a  fungus  cerebri  developing  should  the 
wound  become  infected.  The  dura  may,  however,  be  cut  in  a  stellate 
fashion,  as  rcconuiiended  by  Kwher,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the 
opening  and  making  several  radiating  incisions  towards  the  periphery. 
When  vision  is  Ijeginning  to  fail,  delay  or  postponement  of  the  operation 
for  any  length  of  time  is  absolutely  unwarrantable.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  impossible  at  first  to  localize  the  tumor  accnrately,  but  this  should 
not  constitute  a  contraindication^  and  the  surgeon  should  proceed  to 
operate,  if  only  to  save  the  patient's  vision.  Needless  to  say,  the  indi- 
cations frir  operation  are  ijuite  as  positive  in  inoperable  growths.  There 
is  no  treatment,  whether  medicinal  or  surgical,  ^vhich  gives  a  greater 
measure  of  relief  to  patients  suffering  from  an  incurable  lesion  than  the 
so-called  Irepanalion  decompressive.  The  relief  from  headache  and 
vomiting  is  often  immediate  and  permai^ent,  and  if  the  optic  neuritis 
is  not  of  too  long  duration  the  patient's  sight  will  be  restored. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  CHIASM. 

In  the  great  majority  nf  instances  the  optic  chiasm  is  injured  by 
tumors  taking  their  origin  from  tlie  pituitary  !>ody,  and  of  rhese  a  con- 
siderable proportion  <K"cur  in  cases  of  ac*romogaly.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  expose  or  remuve  these  growths,  because  they  are  believed  to  be 
inaccessible.  Were  it  not  for  their  inaccessibility  many  of  the  tumors 
could  be  removed,  because  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  benign.  The 
malignant  tumors,  probably  imder  any  circumstances,  should  be  re- 
garded as  inoperable.  Owing  to  the  firm  attachments  of  the  dura  to  the 
various  processes  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  an  extradural  operation  would 
be  impossible.  Even  though,  by  the  temporal  route,  one  should  succeed 
in  reaching  the  foramen  lacerum  anterior,  which  in  itself  is  not  so  easy 
of  access,  tlie  sella  turcica  and  the  processus  clynoideus  posterior  w^ould 
still  have  to  be  passed.  Kiliani  ^  made  some  observations  upon  the 
cadaver  for  the  pur|x>se  of  elaborating  a  practical  method  of  reaching  the 
chiasm,  and,  after  trying  various  means  of  approach,  he  conchuled  that 
the  frontal  route  was  the  only  rational  one.    His  operation,  as  practised 
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on  the  cadaver,  consisted  in  reflecting  an  osteoplastic  flap  of  omega 
shape ;  the  base  of  the  flap  was  about  one-half  inch  behind  the  coronary 
suture  and  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  its  width  seven  inches,  and 
depth  five  inches.  A  similarly  sha})ed  flap  of  the  dura  was  reflected 
after  the  longitudinal  sinus,  which  at  this  point  is  no  larger  than  a  small 
vein,  had  been  ligated.  Elevation  of  the  frontal  lobe  exposed  the  optic 
nerve. 

This  operation,  though  necessitating  a  very  liberal  exposure,  need 
not  be  regarded  as  one  of  unusual  gravity.  The  rapid  and  efficient 
methods  of  making  an  osteoplastic  flap  now  in  practice  eliminate  as  a 
possible  objection  to  this  oi)eration  the  magnitude  of  the  flap.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  operation  would  depend  upon  the  ease  with  which 
on  the  livmg  subject,  not  on  the  cadaver^  the  brain  could  be  elevated 
sufficiently  to  exjKJse  the  affected  region.  Though  as  yet  I  have  had  no 
experience,  I  would  not  hesitate  in  a  suitable  case  at  least  to  make  the 
attempt  to  expose  the  tumor. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  CEREBELLUM  FOR 
RELIEF  OF  CHOKED  DISKS. 

One  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  tumors  of  the  cerebellum  is 
choked  disk.  The  appearance  of  certain  subjective  symptoms,  such  as 
headache  and  vertigo,  may  prompt  the  patient  to  consult  a  physician 
before  he  has  noticed  any  disturbance  of  vision,  but  in  most  cases  by  the 
time  the  physician  is  consulted  an  examination  of  the  eye-grounds  will 
reveal  choked  disks  of  greater  or  less  intensity. 

Indications  for  Operation. — In  general  it  may  be  said  that  indica- 
tions for  operation  in  cases  of  suspected  tumor  of  the  cerebellum  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  that  apply  in  tumors  of  the  cerebrum.  In 
both  classes  of  cases,  once  the  diagnosis  has  been  made,  operation  should 
not  be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  presenting  the  case  to  the  surgeon  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  ^Months  have  been  spent  in  the  fruitless  administra- 
tion of  antisyphilitics  before  operation  has  been  considered,  and  in  many 
cases  an  unwarranted  amount  of  time  has  lx?en  sj)ent  in  the  efforts  to 
establish  the  diagnosis  beyond  the  peradventure  of  doubt  or  to  localize 
the  tumor  with  mathematical  accuracv.  As  Kocher  has  said,  there  is  no 
more  excuse  to-day  for  delaying  operation  lx?cause  the  tumor  has  not 
been  localized  exactly  than  there  would  be  for  declining  to  operate  upon 
a  case  of  intracranial  hemorrhage  because  one  was  unable  to  determine 
the  exact  seat  of  the  clot.  Postponement  of  operation  should  be  dis- 
cotmtenanced  for  several  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  in  cases  of  long 
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diTHinish  the  amount  of  hemorrhage.  To  afford  greater  freedom  for  the 
necessary  steps  of  the  operatioiij  a  suitable  head-rest  should  be  attached 
to  the  operating  table  (Fig,  4),  Sdiede  places  his  patients  in  the  sitting 
postmre  leaning  far  forward.  This  posture,  he  says,  diminishes  hemor- 
rhage  to  a  considerable  degree,  Init  the  position  is  an  awkward  and 
difficult  one  in  which  to  retain  the  fully  anaesthetized  patient. 

Incision. — The  incision  begins  at  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  on  the 
affected  side  and  runs  parallel  to  and  one  centimetre  above  the  superior 
curved  line.  From  this  point  a  vertical  incision  is  made  sufficiently 
long  to  expose  the  field  of  operation.  The  flap  should  contain  the  skin, 
muscle,  and  pericranium.  If  the  i^ericraniuro  and  muscles  are  reflected 
togetherj  there  will  be  considerably  less  hemorrhage. 

Removal  of  Bonc.^For  various  reasons  it  is  not  feasible  or  desirable 
to  make  an  osteoplastic  flap.  The  muscles  and  aponeurosis  are  thick 
enough  in  this  region  to  offer  adequate  protection  to  the  underlying 
stmctures  and  to  make  bony  closure  of  the  opening  unnecessary.  A 
small  opening  is  chiselled  out  at  a  point  midway  between  the  occipital 
pTOttiberance  and  the  mastoid  process.  Here  the  bone  is  comparatively 
thin  and,  as  Poirier  says,  this  is  the  point  of  greatest  safety.  When 
completed  J  the  opening  in  the  skull  should  extend  upward  one  centimetre 
above  the  superior  curved  line,  outward  as  far  as  one  can  go  without 
opening  the  mastoid  cells,  inward  to  within  one  centimetre  of  the  median 
line,  and  downward  to  a  point  at  least  one  centimetre  distant  from  the 
foramen  magnum. 

Exploration,^ After  the  dural  flap  is  reflected,  one  proceeds  at  once 
to  search  for  a  tumor^  unless  it  has  been  decided  to  resort  to  the  two- 
stage  operation.  The  ]iriueiples  to  be  applied  in  deciding  this  question 
are  precisely  those  which  have  been  adopted  in  our  operations  for  tumors 
of  the  cerebrum.'^  Protrusion  of  the  cerel>ellnm  through  the  opening, 
once  the  dural  flap  is  reflected,  is  indicative  of  increased  intracranial 
tension  and  suggests  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  abscess,  cyst^  or  internal 
hydrocephalus.  Under  normal  conditions  the  cerelx'llum  is  under  greater 
tension  than  the  cerebrum^  and^  when  the  dura  is  incised,  a  normal  cere* 
bell  urn  will  protrude  in  many  cases,  at  least  to  a  slight  degree.  The 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  should  be  inspected  and  palpated  on  all  sides, 
to  discovery  if  possible,  any  abnormality  in  a[>|»earance  or  consistency. 
If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tumor  is  subcortical,  an  exploratory 
incision  is  madcj  and,  if  the  neoplasm  is  found,  it  is  removed-  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  symptoms  point  to  a  tumor  at  the  cerebellopontile 
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the  ground  that  it  is  &<>  fatal  in  its  teri<leiicies.  The  alternative,  on  the 
other  baiid,  is  atteiuled  with  very  tlifferent  resiilt.s.  The  inipimity  with 
which  large  colleetioua  of  cerebellar  tissue  may  ho  removed,  not  only 
without  endangering  life  hut  without  disturbance  of  function,  was  an  ob- 
servation made  by  physiologists  long  ag<\  and  which  hat^  lieen  confirmed 
in  a  number  of  cases  in  tuy  own  exjjerieuce.  When,  therefore,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  expDse  the  eerebellopontile  angle,  or  if  a  funior  lias  been  found 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  space  for  its  removal,  the  operator  should  not 
hesitate  in  removing  at  least  a  third  (:>f  the  cerelx*llar  beuiisphere  (Fig. 
5).  The  dangers  attending  the  mauipulatioua  necessary  for  removal  of 
a  tumor  from  tliis  region,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  medulla  and 
pons,  are  not  imaginary,  and  it  is  important  to  avoid  infliction  of  a 
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Fig.  6.— OpemiloTj  for  the  simultaneous  exposure  of  both  cerebcl-ir  i.^..,,aj.hcres,  necessitating 
llgHiloo  of  the  occipital  (sinus.  1.  The  oeclpJtfll  sinus,  which  haa  bi?en  ligaled  previously  and  inflected 
with  the  dura.  2.  Mastoid  pa>ce&8,  3,  A  lar«e  tributary  of  the  lateml  6lnu§»  invariably  opeDed  ia 
cerebellar  craniectomies  and  of  var>'lnj|r  dimeniioni ;  aaid  to  1>e  BometXmesaM  Urge  un  the  lateral  tlnua. 
4.  Lateral  linuii.    5.  Occipital  proluberaBce.    <i.  Ot^clpital  sinuiu 

degree  of  traumatism  upon  these  structures  which  may  deteruiine  a  fatal 
result.  One  should  hear  in  mind  tliat  the  shortest  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  skull  to  this  angle,  and,  therefore,  the  l>est  method  of 
approach,  is  along  a  line  parallel  tfi  the  petrous  portion  uf  the  temporal 
hune.  The  regicm  to  he  exposed  should  ho  approached,  therefore,  from 
the  lateral  rather  than  the  superior  or  inferior  asjject  of  the  cerehel- 
lum.  Not  only  is  this  the  shfjrtest  route,  hut  the  safest  also,  in  that 
the  manipulations  are  carried  on  at  a  point  farthest  distant  from  such 
vital  structures  as  the  pons  and  the  medulla. 

Simultaneous  ExpoBure  of  Both  Hemispheres;  Bilateral  Craniectomy. — Jn 
many  cases  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  beforehand  whether  the 
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tumor  is  in  the  right  or  tlie  left  lobe,  so  that,  failing  to  find  the  tumor  on 
one  side,  one  must  proceed  at  once,  or  after  a  proper  interval  of  time,  to 
explore  the  opjiosite  side.  In  deciding  this  question  one  must  be  gov- 
erned entirely  bv  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  iociiiion  is  extended 
from  the  termination  of  the  point  at  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the 
opposite  mastoid  process  and  tlie  flap  reflected  in  the  manner  already 
described  (Fig.  t>).  An  opening  in  the  bone  is  made  in  the  same  manner 
and  of  the  same  dimensions  as  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  intervening 
bridge  of  bone  removed  with  a  Gigli  saw.  The  falx  cerel>elli  is  punctured 
on  either  side  of  the  occipital  sinus  and  the  latter  divided  iK^ween  two 
ligatures.  This  will  enable  one  to  reflect  a  flap  of  the  dura  covering  both 
hemispheres  and  to  displace  the  cerebellum  with  greater  freedom  than 
would  be  possible  if  an  intervening  bridge  of  bone  remained  between  the 
two  openings.  Bilateral  craniectomy  should  not  be  resorted  to  as  a 
routine  procedure,  but  sliould  lie  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
tumor  is  believed  to  occupy  a  position  near  the  mesial  surface  or  in 
wbicli  the  tumor  was  not  found  on  the  side  first  exposed.  In  most 
instances  it  shoidd  be  i)ractised  in  two  sittings. 

Palliative  Operations, — tender  certain  circumstances  we  despair  of 
being  able  to  perform  a  radical  operation:  either  the  tumor  cannot  be 
found  01  cannot  Im?  locali^scd ;  it  may  Ix?  inaccessible  or  it  may  have 
attained  such  proportions  as  to  make  its  removal  impracticable.  In  any 
of  these  contingencies  a  palliative  operation  is  justifiable,  and  in  some 
cases  should  be  regarded  as  iini>erative.  The  headache,  vertigo,  and 
vomiting,  so  constant  in  cerebellar  tumors,  makes  the  life  of  tlie  patient 
pitiable,  and  yet  lie  may  be  relieved  of  all  fhcse  symptoms  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  adopting  such  measures  as  will  relieve  pressure.  But  the 
strongest  argument  against  delay  of  o]>eration  in  the  treatment  of  cere- 
bellar tumors  is  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  save  the  patient's  vision: 
choked  disk  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  and,  if  permitted  to 
continue  too  long  unrelieved,  an  ojUic  atrophy  will  develop,  and  the 
time  for  complete  or  eve^l  partial  restoration  of  vision  will  have  passed. 
Palliative  operations  upon  the  cerebellum  do  not  consist  alone  in  the 
removal  of  the  overlying  bone  for  the  relief  of  tension,  as  in  such  opi^ra* 
tions  upon  the  cerebrum,  but  in  the  removal  of  a  jxirtion — one-third  to 
one-half — oi  the  cerebellar  hemisphere.  Such  a  procedure,  mutilating 
as  it  seems,  does  not  appear  to  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  oi>erationj  nqr 
does  it  cause  any  demonstrable  disturbance  of  function,  but  aflfords  that 
relief  of  pressure  which  alone  will  secure  the  desired  results. 

Hemorrhage, — Ilemurrhage  is  not  troublesome  once  the  bone  haa 
been  removed  ;   occasionally,  however,  there  may  be  an  alarming  hemor- 
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rhage  from  one  or  another  of  the  various  sinuses  that  traverse  the  occip- 
ital bone.  In  exceptional  cases  these  sinuses  are  so  large  that  a  patient 
may  lose  an  enormous  amount  of  blood  in  a  very  short  time,  so  that  one 
should  be  prepared  always  with  suitable  means  for  controlling  hemor- 
rhage from  this  source.  Horsley's  wax  should  be  tried  first,  but,  if  this 
fails,  the  outlet  of  the  sinus  should  be  closed  with  plugs  of  wood  which 
can  be  whittled  to  the  proper  size  and  length  from  ordinary  swab-sticks. 
Nothing  but  carelessness  would  permit  of  injury  to  the  lateral  sinus 
during  operation.  Shoudd  such  an  accident  occur,  it  is  quite  feasible  to 
control  bleeding  by  ligation  of  the  sinus. 

Results. — My  personal  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  dan- 
gers attending  cerebellar  operations  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
I  have  been  struck  especially  with  the  comparatively  slight  depression 
attending  these  operations  and  with  the  rapidity  with  which  reaction 
ensues.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  when  the  tumor  is 
found,  the  act  of  removing  it  is  not  of  itself  attended  with  any  additional 
risks.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  patients  with 
cerebellar  tumors  are  not  subjects  favorable  for  operation,  yet  the  risk 
lies  not  in  any  feature  or  stage  of  the  operation,  but  in  the  operation 
per  se;  therefore,  the  mortality  attending  those  cases  in  which  the  tumor 
has  been  found  and  removed  should  not  be  greater  than  that  attending 
an  operation  which  has  been  solely  exploratory.  The  mortality  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  observing  most  scrupulously  those  measures 
which  are  said  to  be  preventive  of  shock :  securing  prompt  hiemostasis, 
inflicting  a  minimum  degree  of  traumatism  upon  the  cerebellar  tissue, 
avoiding  undue  traction  or  i)rossure  upon  the  pons  and  medulla,  and 
resorting  to  the  two-stage  o})eriition  according  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down. 

The  effects  of  the  removal  of  tumors,  or  in  palliative  operations  of 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere,  are  as  prompt  as 
they  are  gratifying.  Headache  and  nausea  cease  almost  at  once;  choked 
disk  subsides,  and  vision  may  be  almost  restored  or  considerably  im- 
proved within  a  few  days ;  the  ataxia  disa])pears  and  the  stability  of 
gait  is  often  restored.  The  results  of  ojx^rations  upon  the  cerel>ellum, 
whether  radical  or  palliative,  are  usually  more  striking  and  give  a  degree 
of  relief  greater  than  after  similar  operations  upon  the  cerebrum.  The 
following  statistics  were  compiled  from  one  hundred  and  sixteen  cases 
of  cerebellar  tumors  selected  bv  the  author :  ^ 
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CEREBELLAR  TUMORS. 

Per  cent 

Tumors  found    . .  . ,  , 45 

Tumors   not    found    . . , .  .  .55 

Removal  with  recovery 15 

Removal   with    improvt^ment , 13,9 

Removal   without  improvement   . 0.9 

Improvcmient   without   remov  al ..,,.,,  ^ 13.9 

No  improvement  without  removal    , 13.D 

Dt?ath  whim  tumor  was  removed ...,..,. 12.1> 

Death  when  tumor  was  not  found  and  not  removed   28.7 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  successive  dates  shows  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  recoveries  and  improvements  and  a  rednction  in  the 
mortality : 


Results. 
Recovery    . . . 

Improved 
Uuimproveti 
Mortality  . 


Oppenh 
Table,  1903.    Tahle.  1902, 
Per  oetJt,         Per  cenL 

14  7,5 

25  7.5 

13 
00  71 


A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  total  number  of  eases  in 
Frazier  s  collection  with  tlie  statistics  of  the  last  five  years  shows  a 

manifest  improvement  in  the  results : 

Toml  Number  Cue«  reported  during 
of  Cases.  M*t  five  y eft n*,— 

Reralta.  P*r  ceuL         18»»-1904.    Per  oeat. 

Recovery 15  24 

Improved , 28  28*5 

Unimproved 15  11 

Mortality 42  25.8 

SURGERY  OF  THE  SEVENTH  NERVE;  OPERATIVE 
TREATMENT  OF  FACIAL  PALSY. 

Historical.- — It  has  lieen  proved  by  experimental  work  that  regenera- 
tion in  a  partially  degenerated  nerve  will  occur  when  the  peripheral 
segment  of  the  affected  nerve  is  united  to  the  proximal  segment  of  a 
perfectly  healdiy  nerve.  The  first  application  of  the  principles  here 
involved  to  the  treatment  of  facial  palsy  is  credited  to  Ballance  and 
Stewart,  who,  in  18L^5,  performed  the  first  operation  upon  the  human 
subject,  uniting  the  facial  to  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  Since  that  time 
this  operation,  modified  in  several  ways,  has  been  performed  a  number 
of  times,  with  varying  degrees  of  success* 

Indications. — Xot  every  case  of  facial  palsy  presents  the  indications 
for  the  oiK^nitive  treatment.  To  prevent  flic  method  from  falling  into 
disrepute,  the  cases  should  be  selected  witli  tlie  utmost  care.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  treatment,  cases  of  facial  palsy  for  convenience  sake 
may  Ije  classified  as  follows: 
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(1)  Cases  due  to  traumatism, — e.g,,  gunshot  and  stab  wounds  or 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  (2)  Cases  due  to  an  infective  neuritis 
secondary  to  mastoiditis.  (3)  Cases  due  to  BelFs  palsy.  (4)  Cases  of 
paralysis  following  section  of  the  nerve  in  the  removal  of  a  tumor  from 
the  face  (Ballance). 

As  to  the  traumatic  cases,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  the 
better  the  prognosis;  therefore,  when  the  nerve  is  believed  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  operation  should  be  performed  without  delay. 

In  those  cases  secondary  to  mastoiditis  operation  should  be  resorted 
to  as  soon  as  the  infection  has  subsided  and  the  possibility  of  wound 
infection  from  that  source  eliminated. 

Delay  is  not  only  justified  but  proper  in  all  cases  of  Bell's  palsy,  but 
only  for  a  limited  time.  If  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  the 
paralysis  has  not  responded  to  appropriate  treatment  (when  the  muscles 
are  almost  completely  paralyzed  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  very 
pronounced),  the  operation  should  be  ixjrformed  at  once.  Does  the  opera- 
tion hold  out  any  hope  to  those  who  have  suffered  from  this  condition  for 
years — two,  five,  fifteen,  twenty  years  or  more?  In  answer  to  this 
question  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  of  comparatively  little  significance 
in  so  far  as  the  nerve  itself  is  concerned.  The  keynote  to  the  situation  is 
the  condition  of  the  muscles.  If  the  facial  muscles  are  completely 
atrophied  and  will  respond  no  longer  to  galvanic  stimulation,  the  pros- 
pects of  restoration  of  function  are  extremely  doubtful.  Up  to  the 
present  time  seven  years  and  nine  months  (Ilackenbruch's  case)  is  the 
longest  period  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  function  of  the  nerve  has 
been  restored.  Since  the  condition  of  the  muscles  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  prognosis,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  persisting  in  the  employment  of  electricity  and 
massage, — i.e.,  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  preserve  muscle  tone. 

As  contraindications  to  the  operation  may  be  mentioned  cases  of 
congenital  facial  palsy,  j)rovided  the  palsy  is  the  result  of  failure  of 
develoi)ment  of  the  nerve  and  its  muscles  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
cases  of  such  long  duration  that  the  muscles  are  so  wasted  that  there 
is  little  substance  capable  of  contraction  and  the  nerve  is  so  atrophied 
as  to  render  it  improbable  that  it  could  be  found. 

Technic. — Before  undertaking  the  oi)eration  two  questions  must 
be  considered, — first,  the  selection  of  the  nerve  with  which  the  anasto- 
mosis is  to  be  effected,  and,  second,  the  method  by  which  the  anasto- 
mosis is  to  be  made.  The  facial  being  a  motor  nerve,  one  should  select 
as  its  anastomotic  complement  a  motor  or  a  mixed  nerve.  Two  nerves 
have  been  proposed, — the  spinal  accessory  and  the  hypoglossal.    Of  these 
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tlie  liypoglossal  is  to  be  preferred,  chiefly  because  the  disagreeable  coin- 
plicatioii  of  associated  shoulder  nioveriients  is  avoided  and  because  the 
cortical  centre  of  the  tongue  is  situated  nearer  to  the  facial  centre. 
After  the  facial  nerve  has  been  anastomosed  to  the  spinul  aecessory  there 
follows  an  association  of  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  with  those  of  tlie 
fuecj — that  is  to  say,  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  eon  tract  ion  of  the 
nuiseles  of  the  face  is  accouipauied  by  a  contract  inn  of  the  ninscles  of 
the  shonkier,  and  vice  versa.  In  course  of  time  tliese  once  conjoint 
nioveinents  become  to  a  limited  extent  dissociated, — to  the  extent  that 
the  Tnoveuients  of  the  face  may  become  iudcpcndent  The  patient  umy 
exercise  control  over  certain  groups  uf  facial  njuscles  independently  of 
any  associated  movements  of  the  slioulder,  but,  so  far  as  I  luive  l>een  able 
to  discover  in  the  records  of  cases  hitlierto  reported,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  instance  in  which  a  voluntary  effort  to  move  the  shoulder  was 
not  attended  with  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles.  These  so-called 
associated  niovenients  constitute,  without  doubt,  a  very  serious  objection 
to  the  select iou  of  tlie  spinal  accossfiry  nerve. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  hypoglussal  nerve  has  to  do  with 
the  relative  positions  of  the  cortical  centres  (Fig.  T).  The  cortical 
centre  uf  the  tongue  is  situated  nearer  the  facial  centre  than  that  pre- 
siding over  uiovenients  f>f  the  shoubler.  Whetlier  it  is  true  t!ud  disso- 
ciated muvcments  of  the  face  ai*e  matters  of  educjiti<m  of  the  newly 
established  cortical  C4;*ntre  or  that  the  impulses  that  i>recipitated  those 
movements  originate  in  the  old  facial  centre  or  in  the  tongue  centre,  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  should  Im?  chosen.  If  the  Srst  or  '*  educational''  theory 
is  correct,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  shoidd  Ih:^  preferred  because  the  niuve- 
ments  of  the  tongue  are  nuich  more  closely  allied  with  those  of  tlie  face 
than  those  of  the  shonlder,  an^l  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  newly- 
selected  cortical  centre  eon  Id  for  this  reason  l>e  more  easily  and  effect- 
ually educated  fu  perform  its  new  function;  or  if  the  second  theory 
should  be  proved  the  cori'ect  one, — viz.,  that  the  impulses  must  originate 
in  the  original  facial  centre, — the  tongue  centre  has  the  advantage  over 
the  shoulder  centre  in  that  the  impulses  wuuld  nut  have  to  travel  as  far 
from  the  tongue  to  the  facial  centre  as  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tongue 
centre. 

In  this  connection  Spiller  says,  **  In  selecting  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
we  select  one  whose  cortical  centre  is  functionally  more  allied  to  that  of 
the  facial  than  is  the  centre  of  the  spinal  accessory,  or,  let  us  say,  more 
accurately,  than  is  tlie  centre  for  the  lateral  movement  of  the  head  or 
elevation  of  the  shoulder,  inasmuch  as  movements  and  not  muscles  are 
represented  in  the  cerebral  cortex.    Even  if  associated  movements  ^x^rsist 


side  is  raised,  after  tlie  spinal  accessory  has  been  employed  for  the 
anastomosis.    Turning  of  tlic  head  or  raising  the  shonlder  is  only  partly 
controlled  by  the  spinal  accessory,  and  we  can  readily  understand  why 
an  overflow  into  the  anastomosed  facial  nerve  occurs  if  tlie  uiov* 
which  the  apiual  aeeessory  normally  has  an  important  part  if 
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The  cortical  centre  for  tlie  spinal  accessory  being  only  a  part  of  the 
centre  for  turning  the  head  or  raising  the  shoulder,  I  doubt  very  nmch 
vvlictbcr  this  centre  can  become  so  educated  that  it  can  assume  perfectly 
the  function  normally  exercised  by  the  centre  for  the  niovemcnts  of  the 
face/' 

Of  less  significance  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  nerve  shonld 
be  completely  severed  and  the  movements  of  the  muscles  it  supplied 
sacrificed  or  whether  only  a  portion  of  the  nerve  should  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  anastomosis.  If  the  spinal  accessory  was  severed,  there  would 
be  complete  ]iaralysis  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  and  partial  paralysis 
of  the  trapezius  and  drooping  of  the  shoulder.  Division  of  the  hypo- 
glossal will  be  follow^ed  by  paralysis  of  the  depressors  and  some  of  the 
elevators  of  the  hyoid  brme  and  with  atrophy  of  one-half  the  tongue.  As 
compared  with  the  deformity  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  relieved,  either 
of  these  disturbances  may  Ik:*  regarded  as  equally  insignificant.  An  eud- 
to-end  anastomosis  should  be  preferred  ti»  a  lateral  anastomosis,  for  the 
following  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  the  operation  is  easier  of  execution, 
if  one  relies  on  the  entire  nerve-trunk  and  not  a  portion  or  a  branch  with 
which  to  make  the  anastomosis;  secondj  l>eeause,  if  it  is  true  that  the 
selected  cortical  centre  must  be  educated  to  preside  over  the  facial 
muscles,  the  unlearning  of  its  original  and  the  learning  of  its  new  func- 
tion will  be  facilitated  if  the  connection  is  severed  completely  from  the 
peripheral  muscle  which  it  supplied  originfllly  and  from  its  accustomed 
centripetal  excitation ;  lastly,  as  Spiller  has  pointed  out^  the  chances  of 
full  restoration  of  power  are  greater  after  end-to-end  anastomosis  because 
the  whole  restorative  force  of  the  central  end  of  the  completely  divided 
nerve  is  direeted  into  the  peripheral  end  of  the  facial."^  No  matter  which 
view  of  regeneration  is  accepted,  reunion  of  the  divided  nerves  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  complete  regeneration.  If,  therefore,  only  a  part  of 
the  healtliy  nerve  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  facial,  we  cannot  expect 
BO  satisfactorj'  results  as  w^hen  tlie  entire  transverse  surface  of  the 
healthy  nerve  is  sutured  to  the  end  of  the  facial  stump. 

Xo  matter  which  nerve  is  selected,  the  operation  is  not  diflicult 
(Fig.  8).     The  facial  uerve  is  exposed  by  hugging  close!}^  the  mastoid 


^  If  from  clinicjil  (tb^servatinn  it  is  proved  that  restoration  of  function  will  oc^ut 
equally  well  after  a  liilt-ral  anastoTnosis,  the  latter  operation  may  be  substituted 
for  an  end  to  end  jinnstoinoiHis,  jirmidinp  the  slump  of  the  facial  nerve  is  lon^  eiiou|rh 
to  reach  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  Taylor  reeommenda  that  the  nerve  be  divided  as  far 
up  in  the  canal  as  possible,  in  order  to  render  available  a  longer  aection  of  the 
nerve,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  bring  the  facial  nerve  in  apposition  to  the 
hfpt  e  without  undue  tens^ion. 
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process  and  displacing  the  parotid  gland  forward  and  outward  (Fig. 
9),  The  nerve  will  be  seen  entering  the  substance  of  the  gland  about 
one  centimetre  alxjve  and  one  centimetre  to  tlie  inner  side  of  the  tip  of 
the  mastoid  process*  If  the  hypoglossal  nerve  has  been  chosen,  it  may 
be  found  crossing  the  external  cart*tid  artery  just  below  the  point  at 
which  the  occipital  artery  is  given  off.  The  nerve  is  traced^  freed,  and 
finally  divided  at  siieb  a  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  as  will  enable  the  proximal  end  to  Ik?  brought  in  contact  with  the 
peripheral  stump  of  the  faeia!  withunt  nndiie  tension.  The  point  of 
anastomosis  will  he  upon  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.   The 
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¥lQ,  a  —Author's  opera  til  m  for  the  fifcpkKh>i>ogkis«al:  miastomosln. 

Bpinal  accessory  iiervc  may  l»e  fnund  at  the  junction  of  the  sternixdeidu- 
mastoid  muscle  and  traced  upward.  In  some  instances  the  branch  to  the 
trapezius  has  l)een  used  instead  of  the  main  trunk. 

In  making  an  eud-to-en»l  anastomosis  three  or  four  sutures  will  suffice 
to  effect  apposition.  Tliose  slionld  be  introduced  only  through  the  sheaths 
of  rbe  res[)ective  nerves,  nsizig  for  (his  pnrpuse  the  finest  cnrved  needles 
and  silk.  In  hiteral  or  end-to-side  anastomosis,  either  the  end  of  the 
divided  facial  may  Im?  buried  within  the  fibres  of  the  hj^oglossal  or 
spinal  accessory  and  secured  in  place  by  sutures,  or,  as  reeoinmeuded  by 
Ballance  and  Stewart,  u  longitudinal  incision  may  he  made  in  the  sheath 


Author's  o[iemtfoii  for  ftnastonaosis  of  the  Jnclal  with  the  hyftfjglossal  tiorv'«\ 
1.  Kluinp  of  the  central  wegment  of  the  facial  nerve ;  2.  Bpinal  accessory  nen'c;  !i.  Rt^lh-ttHi  jiortiun 
of  the  hypofflossMil  nerve;  1.  OGwtenfkns  noni;  5,  OwijdtJLl  artt'n  :  G.   Internal  civrotid ;  7,  Piimtid 
gland  dmwn  forwnrrls  with  a  retractor ;  H,  Dijjjwtrfc  muit^le;  9.  Course  of  hypoglossaL  uene  fwfore  It 
wift8  reflected ;  10.  Extenmt  mrotirl  ttrtery. 
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of  both  nerves  suflicient  to  expose  the  fibres,  mid  tlio  sutures  so  intro- 
dueetl  through  the  shealhs  of  each  nerve  as  to  bring  the  two  surfaces 
of  exposed  iierve-tibres  into  {Opposition. 

Chirk's  method  etTeets  an  ainistoinosi.s  l>y  emljedding  the  pointed 
end  of  the  facial  nerve  into  the  snbstanee  of  the  hypoghissal  and  securing 
it  there  with  sutures  (Fig,  10). 

It  is  needless  to  say  tlnxt  with  each  of  these  nietltods  success  depends 
upon  perfect  union  of  the  nerve,  and  this  can  onlv  be  obtained  by  pmper 
coaptation  and  by  providing  every  eomlition  which  will  favor  uncompli- 
cated rei>air  nf  the  wnuntb  nelieaey  of  nuitiipulationj  usi^  of  the  mini- 
mum  number  of  sutures,  perfect  apposition,  and  eonjplete  asepsis  nuij  be 
considered  absolutely  essential  to  ultimate  success. 
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Fio.  10.— Clark'i  method  of  lateral  an&stoniOAto :  1.  facial  nerve;  2,  styloid  prooea;  3,  Internal 
Jiigular  vein ;  4,  hypoglossal  nerve  ;  &,  piicuoinigrBfitrlc  nerve ;  6^  ijosterior  lielly  of  di^ofltric  mustle ;  7, 
timnsrefie  procese  of  atlas;  8,  occipital  artt-ry ;  9,  Btemo-maaloid  muscle ;  10,  parotid  gland  ;  11,  mastoid 
process. 


Results. — There  may  be  said  to  be  three  grades  or  degrees  of  im- 
provement, leading  to  complete  recovery,  which  may  lie  anticipated  after 
the  performance  of  this  operation.  The  first  and  the  least  degree  of 
improvement  which  could  be  expected  is  the  restoration  of  muscular 
tone :  the  niuseles  are  no  longer  flaccid  ;  the  face  in  repose  is  sym- 
metrieal, — iiot,  as  l>efnre,  asymmetrical.  If  no  greater  improvement  was 
antici]iated,  the  pruspeet  of  obliterating  the  deformity  in  rejKise  should 
settle  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  as  to  the  advisability  of 
undcrgfsing  or  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  as  to  the  advisability  of  reeom- 
mending  the  operation.  The  second  stage  or  grade  of  improvement,  an<l 
one  which  has  been  obtained  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  the  voluntary 
contrril  of  individual  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  such  as  those  con- 
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cemed  in  raising  the  eyebrows,  in  closing  the  lids,  in  puckering  the  lips, 
or  in  whistling.  Such  restoration  is  a  very  material  gain,  for  not  only  is 
the  patient's  face  symmetrical  in  repose  but  in  action  as  well.  The  third 
or  last  grade,  the  attainment  of  which  signifies  complete  recovery,  is  the 
return  of  the  expressional  or  emotional  movements,  as  laughing,  crying, 
etc.  The  mechanism  of  these  movements  is  much  more  complicated  and 
a  matter  of  delicate  co-ordination.  This  is  the  ideal  result,  but  one 
which  has  as  yet  not  been  obtained.  Symmetry  of  face  in  repose, 
symmetry  of  the  face  in  certain  uncomplicated  movements,  and,  lastly, 
symmetry  in  the  more  elaborate  movements,  as  those  of  expression — 
these  are  the  improvements  aimed  at  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  facial 
palsy.     (For  further  remarks  on  facial  palsy  see  Chapter  VII,  p.  332.) 

VISUAL   DISTURBANCE   DUE  TO    INTERNAL   HYDROCEPHALUS. 

The  acquired  or  secondary  form  of  hydrocephalus  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  disturbance  of  vision;  in  fact,  optic  neuritis  and  its 
results,  choked  disk  and  atrophy,  are  almost  invariably  present.  Bitem- 
poral hemianopsia  may  be  present,  too,  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  upon 
the  middle  portion  of  the  optic  chiasm  exerted  by  the  distended  third 
ventricle.  These  conditions  may  be  relieved  only  by  the  withdrawal  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  To  this  end  one  of  two  methods  may  be  resorted 
to, — Quincke's  lumbar  puncture  and  puncture  of  the  lateral  ventricles 

1.  Lumbar  Puncture. — Of  the  two  operations  lumbar  puncture  is 
the  safer  procedure,  although  the  fatal  tendencies  of  both  are  consider- 
able. Gumprecht  collected  fifteen  cases  of  sudden  death  after  lumbar 
puncture  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumors,  and  of  eight  eases  of  lumbar  punc- 
ture employed  in  cerebellar  tumors  four  died  within  a  few  days.  The 
sudden  disturbance  of  i)ressurc  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  large 
majority  of  fatalities.  Furhinger  attributes  death  to  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  bulb  by  the  arrest  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  from  the  ventricles 
at  the  foramen  of  Magendie,  and  it  is  no  doubt  especially  dangerous 
when  the  communication  between  the  lateral  ventricles  and  subarach- 
noid space  and  the  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  is  interrupted.  Under  these 
conditions  the  equilibrium  between  the  cerebral  and  spinal  fluid  is 
disturted ;  the  medulla  and  pons  are  drawn  forcibly  downward  into  the 
foramen  magnum,  with  resulting  traumatism,  followed  by  serious  if  not 
fatal  consequences.  When  the  communication  with  the  lateral  ventricles 
is  cut  off,  lumbar  puncture  will,  of  course,  be  ineffective.  The  results  of 
this  treatment  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  are  on  the  whole 
unsatisfactory.  The  condition  may  be  ameliorated  temporarily  by  the 
relief  of  pressure,  but  only  in  the  rarest  instances  will  the  results  be 
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permanent.  Gowers,  for  example,  secured  a  permanent  result  in  a  case 
of  serous  meningitis  of  tlie  dironic  type  ;  the  lieadaehe,  vomiting,  ataxia, 
and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  completely  ciisn]ipcaredj  and  the 
optic  neuritis  subsided,  Oppenbeiiu  reeommends  lund>ar  puncture  for 
those  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is  assoeiaterl  with  an  internal  hydro- 
cephalus aiirl  especially  when  the  tumor  encroaches  upon  the  posterior 
fossa  and  threatens  the  life  of  the  patient.  To  withdraw  fluid  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  dural  sac  a  hollow  needle  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  long,  armed  with  a  stilet,  is  introduced  between  the  second 
and  third  lumbar  vertebne.  With  the  patient  in  the  reeumljent  posture 
and  the  Ijack  strongly  arched,  the  needle  is  introduced  at  a  point  aWut 
five  millimeti'cs  to  the  right  of  the  median  line^  on  a  level  with  the  space 
between  the  second  and  tliird  spinous  processes.  The  needle  is  directed 
slightly  inward  and  ui>ward  until  the  *lural  canal  h  reached.  Tt  is  not 
necessary  to  as]) irate  the  fluid,  as  there  is  enough  pressure  in  the  canal 
to  force  the  fluid  out.  In  children  the  needle  oaay  be  introduced  exactly 
in  the  mcdinn  line  jusi  below  the  spinons  process  of  tlie  second  lumbar 
vertebra.  \Mienever  it  is  desirable  to  dcterniine  t!ie  pressure  under 
wdueh  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  exists^  a  U-shaped  manometer  may  be 
attached  by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  needle.  The  manometer  may  be  used 
to  advantage  in  all  eases  as  a  guide  to  the  armjunt  of  fluid  which  can 
with  safety  be  witlidrawn.  A  pressure  of  twenty  millimetres  of  water 
should  be  preserved. 

2.  Ventricular  Puncture.^Puncture  of  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
has  been  performed  for  the  relief  of  hydre>cephahis,  hut,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
lumbar  puncture,  the  cflfect  will  1m_'  only  iialliative.  This  is  an  operation 
which  is,  unfortunately,  of  unusual  gravity,  and  the  danger  attending  it 
is  so  great,  in  coniparieon  to  the  possible  l>enefit,  as  to  make  it  a  pro- 
cedure of  questionable  propriety.  Many  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  the  results  were  disastroiis.  So  far  as  I  have  lieen  able  to  find, 
there  has  been  but  one  instance  in  which  the  treatment  was  successful. 
The  lateral  ventricle  may  lie  entered  from  the  fronted  region,  as  recom- 
mended by  von  Bergmaun,  or  from  the  [jarietid  region,  as  recommended 
by  Keen,  By  the  former  method  a  small  longitudinal  incision  is  made  a 
little  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tul>erosity  of  the  frontal  bone. 
A  hole  is  bored  through  the  skull  and  a  long,  iiollow  needle  is  introduced 
in  a  direction  from  before  Imekward  and  a  little  downward  and  inward 
and  pushed  steadily  into  the  brain  tissue  until  the  fluid  escapes.  In 
Keen's  method  the  needle  is  introduced  thirty-two  millimetres  aboi'e  a 
line  connecting  the  suprai>rhital  edge  with  the  external  (xrcipital  protub- 
erance and  thirty-two  millimetres  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
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SURGERY  OF  THE  FIFTH  NERVE;  TRIFACIAL 
NEURALGIA;  TIC  DOULOUREUX. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  tic  douloureux  is  a  disease  of  the  second 
and  third  divisions.  In  many  cases  the  pain  appears  first  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  third  division  and  may  remain  so  for  a  long  time  before 
spreading  to  the  branches  of  the  second  division.  Of  these  two  divisions 
the  inferior  dental  and  the  infraorbital  nerves  are  the  branches  which 
are  almost  invariably  involved.  In  exceptional  cases  the  neuralgia  may 
begin  in  the  first  or  ophthalmic  division  and  never  extend  to  the  other 
branches;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pain  may  he  referred  to  the  branches 
of  all  three  divisions.  In  addition  to  the  neuralgic  pains  we  find  in  some 
cases  certain  points  ("tender  points")  along  the  course  of  the  nerve 
which  are  sensitive  to  pressure.  Thus,  when  the  first  division  is  involved, 
the  "  tender  points"  will  be  found  at  the  supraorbital  notch,  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  at  the  emergence  of  the  nasal  branch  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  nasal  bone ;  the  pain  radiates  over  the  anterior  half  of 
the  head,  to  the  eyelid  and  eye  itself,  and  to  half  of  the  nose ;  the  second 
division  gives  off  a  few  branches  as  it  traverses  the  sphenomaxillary 
fossa  and  ap^iears  at  the  infraorbital  foramen  as  the  infraorbital  nerve, 
where  it  divides  into  the  palpebral,  nasal,  and  labial  branches.  When 
this  division  is  involved,  the  "  tender  points"  will  he  found  at  the  infra- 
orbital foramen,  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  over  the  most  prominent 
portions  of  the  malar  bone.  If  the  dental  branches  are  involved,  pain 
will  be  referred  also  to  the  teeth  and  gums  of  the  upi^er  jaw.  Finally, 
if  the  third  division  is  involved,  pain  will  be  referred  to  the  distribution 
of  one  or  all  of  its  sensory  l)ranclies;  to  the  parietal  eminence,  temple, 
and  external  ear  (tenii)oral  and  auricular  temporal  branch),  to  the 
tongue  (lingual),  to  the  gums  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  (inferior  dental 
branch),  and  to  the  lower  lip  (mental  branch  ).  The  '*  tender  points"  are 
at  the  inferior  dental  foramen,  where  the  auriculo-temporal  crosses  the 
zygoma,  over  the  parietal  eminence,  in  the  tongue,  and  at  the  mental 
foramen. 

The  character  and  intensity  of  tlu^  pain  are  very  variable.  As  in 
neuralgias  of  other  nerves,  the  pain  is  spontaneous  and  paroxysmal;  a 
series  of  successive  pains  constitute  a  j)aroxysm  and  several  paroxysms 
an  attack.  The  pain  is  variously  described  as  darting,  stabbing,  sharp, 
pricking,  tearing,  and  boring;  as  to  intensity,  the  pains  vary  from  a 
slight  burning  sensation  to  one  of  excruciating  severity.  The  attacks  are 
sometimes  initiated  by  premonitory  signs,  such  as  a  feeling  of  tension, 
itching,  or  a  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  facial  muscles,  and  they  are  pre- 
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cipitated  in  some  instances  by  a  draught  or  exposiirCj  by  talking,  ebew- 
higj  swallowing,  bj  fati^ie  and  emotion.  There  is  the  widest  variation 
in  the  frequency  witli  which  attacks  recur:  tliere  may  be  an  interval  of 
only  a  few  hours,  or  several  months;  but  usually  as  time  goes  on  the 
attacks  increase  both  in  frequency  and  severity*  There  can  be  said  to  be 
no  j>eriodicity  except  in  tbose  eases  in  whicli  the  neuralgia  is  of  malig- 
nant origin  or  in  which  the  attacks  occur  otdy  during  the  catamenial 
periods.     (For  further  remarks  on  fifth  nerve  see  Chap,  VII^  p.  320.) 

Concomitant  S3miptoms.— Associated  with  the  neuralgic  attacks 
there  may  be  signs  of  irritation  of  the  secretory,  trophic,  and  vasomotor 
branches  as  well  as  of  the  motor  rtx>t  and  the  facial  nerve.  Thus,  one 
may  see  lacliryiuation,  finshing,  or  sweating  (vasomotor  disturbances)  ; 
loss  of  hair  and  hair-pigraent,  and  Iierpes  (trophic  disturbances) ;  eon- 
traction  of  niaaseter  muscles  (motor  root),  and  convulsive  movements 
of  the  face  (facial  nerve).  The  pulse  is  sometimes  accelerated,  some- 
times excited  and  irritable. 

Pathology* — lu  order  to  comprehend  the  various  clinical  manifesta- 
tions of  trifacial  neuralgia  and  the  rationale  upon  which  the  indications 
for  treatment  are  based,  one  sliould  be  familiar  with  at  least  certain 
elementary  facts  relating  to  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  There  may 
Ije  said  to  be  two  or  three  separate  and  distinct  types  of  tic  douloureux; 
one  in  which  the  lesion  is  primarily  a  neuritis  uf  the  peripheral 
branches,  which  in  course  of  time  may  or  may  not  extend  to  and  involve 
the  ganglion;  another  in  which  the  ganglion  is  affef*ted  primarily;  and 
a  third,  perhaps,  in  which  the  lesion  is  neither  in  the  ganglion  nor  in  its 
branches  J  but  in  the  central  nen'ous  system.  In  some  iustancea  the 
process  is  a  degeneration,  in  others  an  interstitial  neuritis,  or  the  primary 
lesion  may  be  a  neoplasm.  Were  it  possible  to  determine  by  the  clinical 
manifestations  whether  the  lesion  were  central  or  peripheral,  tiie  indica- 
tions for  treatment  would  be  more  clearly  defined.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible.  According  to  Wagner  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
neuralgia  is  of  cerebral  origin  providing  oiily  several  branches  are  in- 
volved, and  providing,  too,  that  in  the  other  cranial  nerves  there  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  cerebral  disease. 

Prognosis. — Trifacial  neuralgia  is  of  itself  not  a  fatal  disease, 
although  if  unrelieved  the  patient  may  from  the  pain  and  suffering 
become  exliausted  ami  more  easily  fall  a  prey  to  some  intercurrent 
affection*  In  some  instances  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  self-limited 
and  without  any  operative  intervention  may  gradually  disappear.  This 
is  more  especially  tnie  of  t!ic  so-called  migrainous  type,  which  is 
observed  in  women  in  early  life  suffering  from  migraine.    The  prognosis 
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the  disease  has  a  tendency  to  run  its  course  in  five  or  six  years  and  tlien 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  spontanetms  cure.  The  dnig  which  is  par  excel- 
lenee  the  must  etHcaeious,  e:?peeially  in  the  anjpinic  and  exhausted,  ia 
strychnia.  In  cases  of  but  one  or  two  years'  standing  strychnia  prop- 
erly administered  will  arrest  or  control  the  disease  almost  invariably.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  the  drug  must  be  adnnuistercd  in  heroic  doses,  and 
the  patient  .should  be  kept  uuder  the  closest  ubservatioUj  and  should  be 
confined  to  bed.  The  remedy  is  administered  hypoderuiically  once  daily, 
in  ascending  closes,  until,  at  the  exjuration  of  two  weeks,  the  physio- 
logical limit  is  reached.  Beginning  with  niie-thirtieth  grain  the  dose 
may  be  increased  to  one-fourth  to  one-half  grain,  aud  when  the  maximuni 
dose  is  reached  it  should  not  be  given  ofteuer  than  on  alternate  days. 
Quininc;  arsenic,  potassium  iodide,  and  aconitine  nitrate  have  been 
recomuiemled,  but  not  one  of  these  drugs  compares  in  efficacy  with 
strychnia. 

Extracranial  Operations, — These  Operations  include  the  so-called  pe- 
ripheral operatiuns  aud  those  which  attack  the  nerves  at  their  exit  from 
their  respective  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  As  to  the  indications 
for  this  class  of  operations  the  general  statement  may  be  made  that  in 
every  ease  in  which  the  pain  seems  to  lie  confined  to  a  branch  of  one  of 
{he  three  divisions  of  the  ganglion  a  peripheral  operation  is  called  for. 
The  simplicity  of  such  a  procedure,  as  compared  with  an  operation  at 
the  base  of  the  skull^  whether  extra-  or  intracranial,  should  deter  us  from 
subjecting  the  patient  to  the  additional  risk  of  more  serious  procedures, 
even  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  recurrence. 
The  tendency  of  the  peripheral  nerves  to  regenerate  after  a  neurotomy 
or  even  a  partial  neurectomy  should  be  combated  by  an  extensive  extir- 
pation of  the  nerves,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  recur- 
rence. 

Given  a  case  in  which  the  pain  may  I>e  referred  to  more  than  one 
branch  of  but  one  division,  it  is  prosier  imder  such  circumstances  to 
resort  to  an  operation  upon  the  nerve  trunk  immediately  after  its  exit 
from  the  foramen.  For  example,  in  neuralgia  of  the  second  division,  a 
neurectomy  just  above  Meckel's  ganglion  would  be  called  for.  For  those 
cases,  however,  in  which  at  least  two  of  tlic  three  divisions  are  believed 
to  be  involved  one  or  the  other  of  the  intracranial  ofierations  should  be 
resorted  to. 

Peripheral  Operations.^ At  one  time  it  was  thought  sufficient  simply 

to  expose  and  divide  the  nerve.     Owing  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the 

nerve  to  regenerate,  recurrences  were  frequent.     At  tiie  present  time  a 

pcrix>heral  operation  should  not  be  considered  properly  executed  unless 
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either  by  excision  or  avulsion  a  considerable  section  of  nerve  is  removed. 
The  longer  the  section  removed  tlie  less  the  likelihood  of  regeneration, 
and,  therefore,  of  recurrence. 

With  this  idea  Thiersch  devised  a  method  of  forcible  extraction, 
which  consisted  in  grasping  the  nerve  with  forceps  and  making  gradual 
traction  upon  the  nerve  both  centrally  and  ]X3ripherally  by  turning  the 
forceps  on  their  own  axis.  For  this  purpose  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
are  so  constructed  that  they  do  not  cut  through  the  nerve-fibres.  One 
blade  of  the  forceps  is  concave,  one  convex,  and  both  are  ribbed  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally,  care  being  taken  not  to  have  any  sharp  edges. 
After  the  nerve  is  dissected  free  from  its  surroundings  it  is  grasped  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis.  Traction  is  made  very  slowly,  not  making  more 
than  one-half  turn  per  second.  By  this  method  not  only  may  a  greater 
portion  of  the  peripheral  segment  even  to  its  small  terminal  filaments 
be  extracted,  but  the  central  segment  of  the  nerve  up  to  the  ganglion. 

According  to  van  Gehuchten  avulsion  or  the  forcible  extraction  of 
the  peripheral  nerves  will  be  followed  by  degeneration  not  only  in  the 
ganglionic  cells  but  also  in  the  bulbospinal  root.  If  this  result  was  con- 
stant, restoration  of  function  and  recurrences  of  the  pain  would  be 
impossible.  Thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases,  the  results  are 
based  upon  animal  experimentation,  but  they  are  sufficiently  positive  to 
warrant  the  adoption  of  Thiersch  and  van  Gehuchten's  suggestion  in  all 
peripheral  operations. 

Exposure  of  the  Supraorbital  Nerve, — To  reach  this  nerve  an  in- 
cision is  made  parallel  with  the  superior  margin  of  the  orbit  for  an  equal 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  supraorbital  foramen.  The  periosteum  is 
divided  and  the  nerve  will  be  cxj)osod  to  view  and  should  be  traced  back 
to  a  point  behind  that  at  which  the  supratrochlear  brancli  is  given  off. 

Exposure  of  the  InfraorhUal  Nerve . — The  infraorbital  foramen 
from  w^hich  the  nerve  makes  its  exit  is  situated  about  one  centimetre 
below^  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  about  tlie  junction  of  its 
middle  and  inner  third.  A  line  drawn  from  the  supraorbital  notch 
downward  between  the  two  lower  bicus])id  toetli  intersects  the  infra- 
orbital and  mental  foramina  (Keen).  The  foramen  may  be  exposed  by 
a  short  incision  down  through  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  levator  labii  superioris.  The  periosteum  is  divided  and 
separated  below  sufficiently  to  expose  the  plexus  and  above  sufficiently 
to  expose  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  roof  of  the  canal  is  so  thin  that  it 
is  easily  broken  open  with  a  groove  director.  The  nerve  is  now  grasped 
with  forceps  and  by  means  of  traction  or  with  the  aid  of  the  scissors, 
resected  back  as  far  as  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure. 
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Exposure  of  the  Inferiar  Dental  Nerve, — The  inferior  dental  nerve 
enters  the  canul  at  a  ]>oiiU  aimvit  tliree  cent i met rei^  alxive  tlte  angle  of  the 
jaw.  In  order  to  avoid  injuring  llie  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  or 
Steno^s  duct,  and  to  give  the  best  cosmetic  results,  the  incisiou  shoidd  be 
made  just  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  A  museulo-periosteal 
flap,  including  the  inasseter,  is  i*eflccted  upwards  and  the  canal  opened 
with  a  chisel  or  trepliine.  In  order  to  guard  against  regeneration  the 
nerve  should  lie  rci^ected  m  far  forward  as  the  mental  foramen  or 
forcibly  extracted  hy  the  Thiersch  method.  As  a  further  safeguard 
against  recurrence  the  author  phigs  the  central  opening  of  the  canal  with 
some  impermeable  substance,  as  silver  foil. 

Extracranial  Operation  at  the  Base  of  the  SkulL — These  operations 
are  resen-ed  fur  tliose  cases  in  wliich  recurrence  of  pain  has  followed 
one  or  more  peripheral  operations  iipon  the  hraoches  of  the  second  or 
third  division,  as  infruorhital  or  inferior  dental  nerves,  and  especially 
when  [iaiu  is  referred  to  the  entire  area  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
divisions.  If  buth  divisions  are  involved,  an  intracranial  operation 
should  l)e  performed. 

Second  Division,— To  reach  the  second  division  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  one  must  enter  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa  by  traversing  the  antrum 
(Carnochan^s  method)  or  by  a  rcsectiou  of  the  malar  bone  (Liicke's 
method).  Xeither  of  these  ojierations  is  difficult  of  execution,  although 
the  latter  is  to  \ye  preferred;  it  affords  more  readily  a  better  exposure 
and  avoids  the  possibility  of  wound-contamination  from  the  antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Method  of  Luehe, — Beginning  one  centimetre  al>ove  tlie  outer  cau- 
thns  and  two-thirds  millimetre  from  the  external  orbital  margin  an  ob- 
lique incision  is  made,  terminating  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  upper  third  molar.  At  right  angles  to  the  first  and  starting  at 
its  upper  end  a  second  incision  is  made  so  as  to  expose  tlie  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  malar  bone  is  divided  in  the  line  of 
the  first  incision  with  a  chain  or  wire  sa%v  and  the  zygomatic  arch  is  cut 
through  at  and  in  front  of  the  articular  tubercle.  The  osteoplastic  flap 
thus  fonned,  consisting  of  skin,  zygomatic  arch,  and  masseter^  is  now 
reflected.  Following  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  the  fat  and 
plexus  of  veins  are  displaced  backwards;  in  this  way  both  the  venous 
plexus  and  the  internal  maxillary  artery  may  l>e  protected  from  injury. 
Pressing  on  now,  in  the  direction  of  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  and 
removing  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  afTord  adequate  exposure,  the 
operator  w^ill  reacli  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  at  a  deptli  of  about  six 
centimetres  in  its  passage  from  the  foramen  rotundum  across  the  spheno- 
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maxillary  fossa  to  the  infraorbital  canal.  Before  proceeding  to  extract 
the  nerve  it  must  be  dissected  free  from  the  infraorbital  artery.  It  is 
then  grasped  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  divided  close  to  the  foramen,  and 
its  peripheral  portion  extracted  by  the  Thiersch  method.  Friedlander 
resects  the  entire  malar  bone,  and,  while  a  better  view  is  afforded,  the 
operation  is  more  radical,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  opening 
the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

Chavasse's  Modification  of  Carnochcvi's  Method. — A  horizontal  in- 
cision is  made  below  the  eye  and  from  the  centre  of  this  a  vertical 
incision  is  dropped,  exposing  the  infraorbital  nerve.  An  opening  an 
inch  in  diameter  is  made  with  trephine  or  chisel  in  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  antrum  and  in  the  posterior  wall  a  somewhat  smaller  one  is  similarly 
made.  The  nerve  is  grasped  wnth  a  pair  of  forceps  and  divided  at  the 
infraorbital  foramen;  by  breaking  through  the  floor  of  the  orbit  the 
nerve  may  now  be  traced  through  the  antrum  and  sphenomaxillary  fossa 
back  to  the  foramen  rotundum,  where  it  is  divided  with  curved  scissors. 
Precautions  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  internal  maxillary  artery 
which  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum. 

Third  Division. — This  division,  with  all  its  branches,  the  lingual, 
inferior  dental,  buccinator,  and  auriculo-temporal  nerves,  may  be  ex- 
posed by  Kronlein's  method.  Beginning  one  centimetre  from  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  an  incision  is  made  to  a  point  one  centimetre  in  front  of 
the  lobule  of  the  ear.  The  buccinator  muscle*  is  left  undisturbed,  but  the 
incision  is  carried  through  that  portion  of  the  inasseter  not  covered  by 
the  parotid.  Steno's  duct  and  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  should 
not  be  injured.  After  separatiii<j:  the  attachments  of  the  masseter  and 
internal  pteryguid  muscles  from  the  eoronoid  process  the  latter  is  divided 
obliquely  forward  and  downward  and  as  low  down  as  possible.  The 
osteoplastic  flap  composed  of  the  resected  eoronoid  process  and  the 
temporal  branches  is  reflected  and  the  inferior  dental  nerve  is  isolated 
and  traced  back  to  the  foramen  rotundum,  where  the  main  trunk  is 
divided.  To  enable  one  to  isolate  the  nerve  it  may  be  necessary  to 
dissect  away  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  cheek,  anterior  to  the  masseter 
muscle,  as  well  as  the  more  deejKseated  fat  in  relation  with  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle. 

Intracranial  Operations. — Division  of  the  Sensory  Root  of  the  Gas- 
serian  Gaufjlion;  Physiological  Extirpation  of  the  Ganglion. — Upon 
the  assumption  that  roots  of  the  central  nervous  system,  when  divided, 
do  not  undergo  regeneration,  Spiller,  in  1899,  projiosed  division  of  the 
sensory  root  as  a  substitute  for  excision  of  the  ganglion  for  the  treatment 
of  trifacial  neuralgia.     Before  putting  the  idea  into  practice  upon  the 
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huraaii  subject  a  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  by  Spiller  and 
tbe  aulLor  upon  dogSj  from  winch  it  was  concluderl  that  it  has  yet  to  be 
proven  tliat  rc^generation  of  the  central  roots  can  occ|ir.  With  the  assur- 
ance derived  from  this  experimental  evidence  the  first  operation  waa 
conducted  upon  the  human  subject  in  1901,  In  this  case  the  symp- 
toms were  relieved,  and  thero  has  been  no  recurrence.  Since  then  the 
operation  has  been  practised  a  number  of  times  with  equally  gratify- 
ing resnhs. 

This  ojjeration  was  proposed  by  Bpiller  with  tlie  hope  that  it  would 
Ij€  found  to  be  easier  of  execution  than  excision  of  the  ganglion,  and 
from  our  clinical  experience  it  may  be  said  that  this  expectation  has 
been  fully  realized.  The  advantages  of  tliis  procedure  over  any  other 
having  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  ganglion  may  Ih>  summed  up  as 
follows:  (1)  It  is  easier  of  execution,  Tbe  most  tlifficult  step  of  the 
operation  for  excision  of  tlie  ganglion  is  not  undertaken  until  the  attempt 
is  made  to  free  the  ganglion  from  its  base.  To  divide  the  sensory  root 
the  ganglion  is  left  undisturbed  once  the  dura  propria  is  rctlected  from 
its  superior  asj)eet  All  that  remains  to  complete  ihe  operatiun  is  tlie 
division  of  the  root;  thus  before  the  most  difficult  stage  of  one  opera- 
tion is  even  apprcjached  the  other  ojieratiun  is  finished.  (2)  There  is  less 
hemorrhage.  Tlie  most  annoying  feature  of  these  operations  as  a  class 
is  hemorrhage,  and  the  most  troublesome  hemorrhage  begins  wlien  one 
starts  to  elevate  the  base  of  the  gauglioUj  since  the  ganglion  receives  its 
largest  blood  supply  from  vessels  at  tbe  Imse,  In  division  of  the  sensory 
root  hemorrhage  from  this  source  dries  not  occur  liecause  the  base  of  the 
ganglion  is  not  disturbed.  (3)  The  adjacent  structures  are  not  exposed 
to  injury.  The  proximity  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  of  the  third*  fourth 
and  sixth  nerves  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ganglion  exposes  them  to  in- 
jury whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  extract  the  ganglion ;  in  point  of 
fact  the  cavernous  sinus  has  been  frequently  torn  and  one  of  the  nerves 
divided  in  extraction  of  the  ganglion.  (4)  Ocular  disturbanceSj  such 
as  corneal  uleeratirjn,  are  less  likely  to  o<vur.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  H\nnpathetic  fii>res,  Avhich  pass  througli  the  ganglion,  exercise 
a  trophic  influence  on  the  eye.  In  division  of  the  sensory  root  these  sym- 
pathetic fibres  are  not  disturtK?d,  (5)  The  operation  is  easier  of  execu- 
tion. ( 0)  It  should  be  attended  with  a  lower  mortality.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  of  two  operations  the  safer  would  be  the  one  in  which 
there  is  less  hemorrhage,  fewer  technical  difficulties,  and,  therefore, 
greater  economy  of  time. 

Technic— The  techuic  of  the  operation  is  precisely  tlie  same  as  that 
for  the  extraction  of  the  ganglion  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  superior 
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and  posterior  aspects  of  the  gmnglion  have  been  exposed.  At  this  jnnc- 
tore  the  sens^Ji^'  root  h  picked  up  on  a  small  blunt  hook«  grasped  with  a 
hemostatic  foreepis,  and  a  small  section  excised.* 

Excmon  of  the  Gasserian  Ganglion. — Although  it  has  been  said  that 
the  ganglion  may  I*  reached  readily  through  the  occipital  fossa,  the  best 
methrxl  of  approach  unquestionably  is  through  the  temporal  region,  as 
advocated  first  by  Hartley  ami  a  few  m-nth*  later  by  Krause.* 

Altliough  the  ofierator  must  Ik-  tbor-aiglily  familiar  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  stnictures  conceme^l,  it  would  not  lie  amiss  to  call  attention  here 
to  some  points  of  c^nisiderable  practical  importance.  In  the  first  place, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  avoid  injuring  the  branch  of  the  facial 
nen'e  which  supplies  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  inahility  to 
close  the  eye  Vjecomes  a  verj'  serious  matter  after  operations  in  which 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  corneal  ulceration.  The  incision  usu- 
ally recommended  for  this  operation  is  so  placed  that  this  branch  of 
the  facial  nerve  will  Ije  cut  almost  invariably.  Cushing  su^ested, 
therefore,  that  the  flap  be  so  outlined  that  the  integrity  of  the  nerve 
be  not  endangered.  Second,  one  should  be  familiar  with  the  course  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  also  with  the  fact  that  in  some  cases, 
in  its  passage  across  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  the 
artery  is  encased  in  a  lx>ny  canal.  The  superior  margin  of  the  flap 
should  Ije  low  enough  to  avoid  injuring  the  vessel  at  this  point.  Other- 
wise the  artery  would  inevitably  be  torn.  This  is  not  a  serious  compli- 
cation ;  but  would  delay  the  operation  at  the  most  only  a  few  moments. 
The  foramen  spinosuni  is  easily  identified  by  tracing  the  middle  me- 
ningeal artc»ry  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  position  of  this  foramen 
is  iinjK>rtaiit  on  account  of  its  relati<^)n  to  the  ganglion  and  its  branches. 
The  forain(*n  lies  a  little  external  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  ganglion 
and  a  little;  behind  and  (*xteriial  to  the  foramen  ovale  through  which 
passes  the  third  division.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important  landmark,  and 
a  knowledge  of  its  whereabouts  will  be  especially  helpful  to  those  who 
have  had  limited  cxperienee  in  this  field  of  surgery.  Finally,  mention 
should  1)0  made  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
cranial  n(»rves,  as  well  as  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  with  the  internal 
aflpects  of  the  ganglion. 


■Tli<*  early  and  substKiuent  stages  of  the  operation  are  described  in  the  technic 
for  exciHion  of  the  firanglion. 

•No  one  should  undertake  the  operation  for  the  first  time  upon  the  living  sub- 
ject. The  operation  should  be  repeated  several  times  upon  the  cadaver  in  order  that 
at  least  some  of  the  dinTieulties  may  be  appreciated  and  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
exact  anatomical  relations  acquired. 
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The  Operaiioiu — A  horseshoe-shapod  incision  i.s  made  with  its  base 
corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  zygaiiia  and  its  sininoit  tliree  or  four 
centimetres  aho\'e.  The  miisciikveutaneous  flap  is  reflected  and  tlie 
zygoma  resected.  The  latter  step  is  important,  us  it  enables  the  operator 
to  approach  the  ganglion  from  a  plane  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the 
skull;  the  nearer  nne  is  to  the  base  of  the  skull  the  shorter  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  before  the  ganglion  is  reached.  With  mallet  and  gouge 
an  oi>ening  is  made  in  the  skull  and  then  further  enlarged  with  rongeur 
forceps  until  the  opening  mciisures  three  or  four  centimetres  in  diam- 
eter. With  a  blunt  instniment,  as  the  handle  of  a  knife,  one  then  proceeds 
to  separate  the  dnra  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  following  in  a  general 
way  the  direction  of  the  j>etrou3  portion  of  the  temporal  btme.  At  thia 
stage  of  the  operation  hemorrhage  may  l}e  a  troublesome  though  never 
an  alarming  feature.  The  firmer  tlie  adherence  of  the  dnra  to  the  skull, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  older  the  patient  the  freer  will  be  the  hemorrhage. 
Thus  it  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  stop  to  control  hemor- 
rhage l)y  packing  firmly  with  strips  of  gauze  and  allowing  the  same  to 
remain  in  situ  for  one  to  three  minutes. 

^\Tien  the  foramen  spinosum  is  reached  the  r»perator  separates  the 
dura  anterior  to  the  foramen  until  the  second  and  third  divisions  are 
exposed  as  they  j>as9  into  the  foramina  rotunda  and  ovale^  respectively. 
The  field  of  operation  during  this  and  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion can  only  be  exposed  to  view  by  elevating  the  tempero-sphenoidal 
lobe,  and  for  this  purpose  a  suitable  retractor  slionld  Ih?  provided*  The 
exposure  of  the  ganglion  is  never  diflicult,  although  hcmcvrrhage  may 
be  so  free  as  to  necessitate  one's  proceeding  ratlier  slowly.  The  most 
difficult  step  of  the  operation  is  now  approached.  To  thoroughly  iso- 
late the  ganglion  it  must  l>e  separated  from  its  dnra  ju'opria  ;  to  accom- 
plish this  an  incision  is  made  wdth  an  Allis  ilirector  or  otlu^r  blunt 
instrument  into  the  dura  from  the  second  to  the  third  division,  and 
by  blunt  dissection  the  superior  aspect  of  the  ganglion  is  exposed* 
After  dividing  the  second  and  third  divisions  the  ganglion  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  base,  grasped  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  forcibly  ex- 
tracted. In  doing  this  the  cavernous  sinus  and  one  of  the  contiguous 
cranial  nerves  liave  l^en  torn.  Hemorrhage  from  the  lacerated  sinua 
may  be  controlled  by  packing,  and  if  the  middle  meningeal  artery  has 
been  injured  near  the  foramen  spinosum  bleeding  may  Ijc  checked  by 
ligating  the  vessel  by  plugging  the  foramen  or  by  gauze  packing.  The 
wound  is  irrigated  with  normal  saline  solution  and  a  strip  of  rubber 
tissue  introduced  for  drainage.  Certain  precautionary  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  protect  the  eye  and  prevent  corneal  ulceration.     Imme- 
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diately  before  or  after  the  operation  a  Buller  bandage  should  be  applied 
and  the  eye  irrigated  twice  daily  with  a  warm  boracic  solution.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Keen  sews  the  eyelids  together  before  the  operation  is  begun, 
and  does,  not  iremove  the  stitches  until  the  third  day.  The  immediate 
results  of  the  operation  will  vary  considerably  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  operator.  There  is  no  field  of  surgery  for  which  there  is  a 
greater  justification  in  specialization  than  in  the  surgery  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  The  mortality  of  Gasserian  ganglion  operations  has 
been  estimated  as  12  per  cent. ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  greater 
attention  to  those  requirements  of  teclinic  which  have  been  elaborated 
only  in  recent  years,  and  especially  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had 
exceptional  opportunities,  the  mortality  will  be  reduced. 

Abbe's  Method. — As  a  substitute  for  excision  of  the  ganglion  Abbe 
recommended  the  forcible  extraction  of  the  second  and  third  divisions 
and  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tissue  one  and  one-half 
inches  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  prevent  degeneration.  His 
technic  differs  somewhat  from  that  already  described  in  that  he  prac- 
tises preliminary  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  artery  and  exposes  the 
bone  by  a  vertical  incision  over  the  middle  of  the  zygoma.  Two  objec- 
tions to  this  method  of  treatment  at  once  suggest  themselves:  the  first, 
that  the  operation  is  applicable  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  pain  is 
distributed  only  in  the  second  and  third  divisions;  the  second  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  rubber  tissue  acting  in  the  role  of  a  foreign  body 
setting  up  a  reaction  in  the  tissues,  which  would  terminate  in  abscess 
formation  and  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  foreign  material.  Abbe 
says:  "  It  is  certainly  past  dispute  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  removal 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  in  any  case  of  grave  tic  douloureux 
unless  the  origin  is  to  be  found  in  a  tumor  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  or 
behind  it."  This  may  apply  to  the  majority  of  cases,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  a  rule  without  exception.  In  fact,  in  two  cases  under  my  own  obser- 
vation the  pain  was  most  intense  in  the  distribution  of  the  first  division. 
It  might  also  be  said  of  Abbe's  operation  that  it  offers  no  assurance 
against  subsequent  involvement  of  the  first  division,  and,  so  far  as  the 
mortality  is  concerned,  it  should  be  no  less  than  that  following  division 
of  the  sensory  root,  since  both  are  intracranial  operations,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  one  two  peripheral  branches  are  divided,  while 
in  the  other  one  divides  the  central  root  of  the  ganglion. 

Osmic  Acid  Injection. — Wliile  Billroth  and  Neuber  were  the  first  to 
employ  osmic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  trifacial  neuralgia,  they  used 
repeated  injections  in  the  skin  without  exposing  the  nerve.  Burnett 
(1899)  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  more  careful  intraneural  injec- 
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tions  into  the  exposed  nerve,  and  more  recently  (1904)  Murphy  has 
become  an  advocate  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  it  has  not  been  proven  that  the  results  are  much  better  than 
would  be  expected  after  an  excision  of  the  nerve  trunk.  The  injection 
of  osmic  acid  no  doubt  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  nerve  to  undergo 
regeneration,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  assurance  that  regeneration  will  not 
eventually  occur.  Besides,  cases  have  been  reported  ^®  in  which  the 
treatment  was  a  failure.  The  immediate  results,  as  regards  the  harm- 
lessness,  and  at  least  the  temporary  relief,  might  be  said  to  justify  the 
use  of  this  treatment  as  a  substitute  neurectomy,  before  resorting  to  pro- 
cedures of  such  severity  as  intracranial  operations.  It  can  in  no  wise, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  intracranial  operations  in 
those  cases  of  major  tic  in  which  the  pain  is  widely  distributed.  As  to 
the  technic,  a  one  and  one-half  to  two  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid 
should  be  injected  in  many  places  into  the  exposed  nerve  trunk  and  also 
into  the  foramen.  Murphy  has  injected  the  palatine,  mandibular, 
lingual,  supraorbital  and  infraorbital  branches.  The  injections  should 
be  made  under  general  anaesthesia,  and  all  of  the  branches,  except  the 
supraorbital,  can  be  exposed  through  mouth  incisions. 

"Wright,  Medical  Chronicle,  Fourth  Series,  vol.  vi. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 
TREMORS ;  BEFLEXES ;  GAITS. 

By  JOSEPH  SAILER,  M.D. 

TREMORS. 

By  tremor  we  mean  an  oscillatory  movement  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  occurring  as  a  result  of  more  or  less  rhythmical  muscular  con- 
tractions, which  alternate  in  opposed  groups  of  muscles. 

Carefully  to  be  excluded  are  all  the  forms  of  pseudotremor  pro- 
duced by  rhythmical  shocks  occurring  within  the  body,  such  as  Musset's 
sign  in  aortic  regurgitation,  certain  movements  occurring  as  a  result 
of  aneurism,  and  movements  in  the  extremities  which  are  the  result 
of  vascular  pulsation.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  fibrillary 
contractions  within  a  certain  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  which  do  not 
produce  movements  at  any  of  the  joints,  or  waves  of  contraction  passing 
along  the  muscles,  should  Ije  included  under  tremors  or  not. 

Tremors  are  not  necessarily  signs  of  morbid  conditions.  They 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  certain  physiological  states.  Thus,  tremors 
of  the  extremities  of  more  or  less  severity  o<»cur  during  and  after  pro- 
longed severe  exertion,  in  the  course  of  violent  emotional  disturbance, 
after  chilling,  the  most  frequent  example  being  chattering  of  the  teeth, 
after  excesses  of  various  kinds,  and  during  convalescence  from  severe 
infectious  disease.  Tlioy  may  also  Ix'  produced  voluntarily,  either  for 
purposes  of  simulation  or  exj)oriiii(Mitation.  Tn  all  these  forms  the 
movement  is  slow  and  rliytlimical,  and  tlie  duration  is  short  The  head 
and  limbs  are  the  parts  most  commonly  involved,  and  the  movements 
are  at  least  partially  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

Among  the  causes  of  pathological  tremor  may  be  mentioned  par- 
ticularly the  poisons.  Alcohol,  especially  chronic  alcoholism,  is  apt 
to  be  associated  with  a  fiiu;  tremor  of  the  hands,  lips  and  tongue. 
Tobacco  is  said  to  cause  a  fine  tremor  of  the  hands  and  eyelids.  Lead, 
mercury,  anilin,  and  various  other  poisonous  substances,  may  also  pro- 
duce tremors.  These  are  nearly  all  fine,  slow  tremors,  often  increased 
by  voluntary  movement,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  up])er  extremities 
and  the  musel(»s  of  the  face.  Tn  the  course  of  various  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  characteristic  tremors  occur  that  aid  materially  in  the 
diagnosis. 
90() 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

Tremors  are  classed,  first,  as  rhythmical  and  arhythmical.  The 
rhythmical  tremors  frequently  show  in  addition  a  rhythmical  increase 
and  decrease  in  their  severity.  We  also  speak  of  fine  and  coarse  tremors. 
In  the  former  the  oscillation  is  very  slight,  perhaps  imperceptible;  in 
the  latter  it  is  of  greater  amplitude.  Tremors  may  be  regarded  as  rapid 
when  the  rate  of  oscillation  is  from  eight  to  twelve  times  per  second, 
and  slow  when  it  is  less  than  five  times  per  second.  Intermediate  forms 
also  occur.  Tremors  are  spoken  of  as  static  if  they  are  present  during 
rest,  and  as  movement  or  intention  tremors  if  they  are  either  produced 
or  increased  by  voluntary  movements.  If  the  tremor  resembles  some 
familiar  motion  it  is  usually  called  by  that  name,  as  the  tremor  of 
negation  when  the  head  is  rotated  rhythmically  from  side  to  side;  the 
nodding  or  salaam  tremor  when  the  head  oscillates  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  the  pill-roller's  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans. 

Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  some  information  re- 
garding the  nature  of  tremors  by  means  of  recording  apparatus.  These 
all  consist  essentially  of  a  moving  surface  and  some  transmitting  mech- 
anism by  means  of  which  the  oscillations  are  recorded.  It  has  been 
possible  by  these  methods  to  determine  the  rhythm,  the  rate,  and,  in 
a  relative  manner,  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations,  but  practically 
nothing  more,  and  the  studies  have  not  contributed  materially  to  our 
knowledge  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  discuss  briefly  those  tremors  which 
occur  in  association  with  nervous  disease,  and  are  therefore  of  more  or 
less  diagnostic  significance.  There  is  one  condition  in  which  the  tremor 
is  practically  the  only  sign  of  a  morbid  process.  This  is  the  simple 
hereditary  or  congenital  tremor.  It  occurs  sometimes  sporadically, 
sometimes  in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  and  occasionally 
exists  in  successive  generations.  The  tremor  is  usually  rather  slow  in 
rate  and  fairly  rhythmical.  It  may  affect  almost  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  as  a  rule  the  head  or  upper  extremities  are  particularly  involved. 
The  tremor  sometimes  develops  only  during  activity  or  emotional  stress, 
but  often  continues  during  rest,  and  indeed  may  be  most  pronounced 
during  rest.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  it  is  under  voluntary  control. 
It  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  stigma  of  degeneration,  if  this  term 
has  any  real  significance,  but  it  is  often  found  in  intellectual  persons, 
and  even  when  it  involves  the  upper  extremities,  does  not  appear  to 
interfere  with  occupations  requiring  delicate  manipulations.  Usually 
it  does  not  develop  until  adolescence,  or  adult  life,  but  occasionally  it 
is  present  in  infants  (Raymond). 
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constant  tremor  of  the  extremities  and  head,  not  much  affected  by  move- 
ment, nearly  always  disappearing  during  sleep,  slightly  arhji;hmic  and 
moderately  rapid.  The  tremor  is  frequently  unilateral,  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  as  hysterical  only  by  the  presence  of  tlie  other  stigmata 
of  that  condition.  In  common  with  all  hysterical  stigmata,  it  may  be 
temporarily  or  permanently  abolished  by  some  profound  emotional 
shock.  Hysterical  patients  may  also  manifest  from  time  to  time  irreg- 
ular waving  motions,  sometimes  tremor-like,  but  often  so  slow  that  they 
cannot  properly  be  included  under  this  designation.  They  may  resemble 
gestures,  and  occasionally  have  a  distinctly  histrionic  character.  They 
often  have,  in  addition,  a  rapid,  violent  tremor  that  may  be  produced 
by  different  attitudes,  movements,  or  even  associations.  This  tremor 
may  affect  one  extremity,  the  side,  or  perhaps  the  whole  body.  The 
movements  arc  rhythmic,  rapid,  and  of  considerable  amplitude.  They 
usually  increase  in  violence  until  the  particular  action  that  causes  them 
to  cease  is  applied.  This  may  be  either  the  assumption  of  some  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  pressure  upon  tlie  trembling  extremity,  or 
some  other  purely  suggestive  influence.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
tremor  increases  until  it  becomes  actually  a  clonic  convulsion,  or  it  may 
terminate  in  a  hysterical  crisis.  Tremors  of  this  type  resemble  very 
closely  the  clonic  spasms  of  various  conditions,  particularly  epilepsy. 

The  third  group  are  the  imitation  tremors.  Krafft-Ebing  called 
particular  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  hysterical  patients 
simulate  the  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans,  and  various  other  types  of 
tremor  in  organic  disease  are  also  imitated  more  or  less  closely.  It 
seems  to  be  common  to  all  these  tremors  that  they  are  more  in  evidence 
when  the  patient  is  under  observation  than  when  apparently  alone ;  that 
their  amplitude  is  greater  than  the  real  organic  tremors,  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  rhythmic ;  and  that  tliey  do  not  cease  as  a  result  of  the 
conditions  that  cause  the  cessation  of  the  organic  tremors. 

In  neurasthenia  a  fine  tremor  of  the  extremities,  static  in  character, 
may  often  be  detected.  In  epilepsy  a  tremor  of  the  hands  has  been 
noted  during  periods  of  disturbance  of  consciousness  that  replace  the 
convulsive  attack. 

In  general  paresis  there  is  a  fine  tremor  of  the  tongue  and  lips 
and  occasionally  a  slight  tremor  of  the  hands.  In  hemiplegia  and  in 
other  forms  of  spastic  paralysis  tremors  are  very  apt  to  occur.  They 
are  usually  coarse,  irregular,  and  sometimes  closely  simulate  the  move- 
ments of  ataxia.  They  are  nearly  always  of  the  movement  or  intention 
type,  and  are  exaggerated  by  emotional  disturbances.  Often  with  a 
return  of  power  the  tremor  gradually  improves  and  may  ultimately 
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entirely  cease.    Occasionally  a  verj'  fine  tremor  i)crsist8  in  the  side  that 
has  been  paralyzed,  even  after  an  apparent  complete  return  of  power. 

Akin  to  tremors  are  the  choreiform  movements,  the  movements  that 
occur  in  ataxia,  and  various  types  of  clonic  spasm,  as,  for  example,  ankle- 
clonus.  Their  description,  however,  will  Ire  found  in  other  sections  of 
this  book. 

REFLEXES. 

By  the  term  "  reflex"  wc  understand  some  manifestation  of  vital 
activity  that  occurs  as  a  result  of  obvious  stimulation.  Possibly  all 
forms  of  vital  activity  arc  tlie  result  of  stimulants  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  therefore,  proi>erly  speaking,  reflexes,  but  unless  the  stim- 
ulus can  be  detected  we  are  not  justified  in  using  this  term.  Clinically, 
we  make  a  distinction  between  the  psychical  and  the  mechanical  re- 
flexes. By  the  former  we  mean  the  various  actions  that  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  stimulation  of  the  i^erceptive  centres  of  the  brain,  of  which 
an  example  is  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  at  the  sight  of  food.  Such 
reflexes  have  to  do  rather  with  psychology  than  with  clinical  medicine, 
and  will  not  be  further  considered  in  this  article. 

By  a  mechanical  reflex  we  understand  the  involuntary  contraction 
of  a  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  as  a  result  of  the  stimulation  of  certain 
sensory  fibres.  This  definition  implies  that  the  stimulus  is  transmitted 
along  the  sensory  fibre  to  some  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  in 
which  there  is  a  path  of  communication  between  the  receptive  sensory 
cells  and  the  emissive  motor  cells,  and  then  from  the  motor  cells  along 
the  motor  nerve-fibres  to  the  muscle  or  nuiscles  involved.  This  is  spoken 
of  as  a  reflex  arc,  and  it  is  considered  tliat  whenever  its  continuity  is 
broken  the  reflex  necessarily  ceases  t<^  occur. 

Theoretically  a  sliarp  distinction  is  drawn  between  reflexes  and 
muscular  contractions  whicli  result  from  din^ct  stimulation  of  the  mus- 
cle involved,  or  of  iti^  motor-nerve  snpi)ly,  but  in  clinical  work  this 
distinction  cannot  alwiiys  be  maintained,  and  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
vestigators who  contend  that  many  of  the  reflexes  upon  which  most 
dependence  is  placed  in  diagnosis,  including,  for  example,  the  knee- 
jerk,  are  the  result  rather  of  direct  irritation  of  the  muscle,  either  by 
sudden  elongation  or  by  sonic  other  method,  than  of  the  completion  of 
a  reflex  arc  by  the  primary  stimulation  of  the  peripheries  of  the  sensory 
nerves.  It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  tliat  the  integrity  of  tlie  nerve 
supply  of  the  muscle  by  which  its  tone  is  maintained  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  normal  contraction.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
theories  is  more  philosophical  than  practical.  Muscular  contractions 
can,  of  course,  also  l)e  produced  by  the  direct  irritation  of  motor  nerves, 
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either  at  their  termination  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerve-trunk,  as,  for 
example,  the  contraction  of  the  little  and  ring-fingers  which  occurs 
when  the  ulnar  nerve  is  forcibly  pinched.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of 
a  reflex  whenever,  as  a  result  of  mechanical  stimulation,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  percussion,  or  stroking,  a  motor  response  occurs.  The 
number  of  reflexes  is  already  considerable,  and  every  year  three  or  four 
additions  are  made,  most  of  them  unimportant.  They  are  classified 
in  various  ways :  sometimes  anatomically,  as  reflexes  of  the  head,  trunk, 
or  extremities;  sometimes  according  to  the  part  to  which  the  sensory 
stimulation  is  applied,  as  the  skin,  periosteum,  bone,  and  tendon  re- 
flexes ;  sometimes  into  the  skin  or  "  superficial''  and  the  "  deep''  re- 
flexes. 

The  mechanism  of  the  reflex  action  has  been,  ever  since  tiie  first 
description  of  the  knee  reflex  by  Erb  and  Westphal,  a  matter  of  pains- 
taking investigation,  and  a  considerable  number  of  theories  have  been 
evolved.  Taking  the  knee-jerk  as  the  type  of  the  deep  reflexes  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear  to  have  been  definitely  ascertained : 

The  reflex  is  best  elicited  when  tlie  muscle  is  moderately  stretched. 
It  varies  in  general  as  the  muscle  tone;  but  this  rule  is  subject  to 
many  exceptions,  in  states  of  hypotonia  exaggerated  reflexes  being 
present  (Muskens).  It  is  modified  by  various  external  conditions, 
thus,  attention  to  the  reflex  diminishes  it;  distraction  of  the  patient's 
attention  by  either  psychical  or  motor  occupation  increases  it  It  is 
usually  increased  as  a  result  of  fatigue  or  cachexia.  Any  diminution 
of  the  functional  activity  of  the  sensory  fibres  leading  to  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  diminishes  or  abolishes  the  reflex.  Complete 
destruction  of  the  motor  fibres  leading  from  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
cord  to  the  quadriceps  extensor  also  abolishes  the  reflex.  Partial  de- 
struction of  the  peripheral  motor  neurones  may  be  compatible  with  the 
persistence  of  the  reflex,  and  even  some  degree  o  exaggeration,  as  in 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  Destruction  of  the  c autre  for  the  reflex  in 
the  lumbar  cord  causes  abolition  of  the  reflex.  Complete  destruction  of  a 
segment  or  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  above  this  centre  usually  causes 
loss  of  the  reflex,  but  occasionally  it  persists,  and  is  even  exaggerated. 
If  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  destroyed,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  tabes  dorsalis,  it  is  abolished.  If  the  lateral  pjTamidal  columns 
are  destroyed  it  is  greatly  increased.  Lesions  in  the  brain  involving 
the  motor  centres  commonly  cause  a  great  exaggeration.  Lesions  not 
involving  the  motor  centres  usually  cause  a  moderate  exaggeration,  but 
the  reflex  may  be  lost  if  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  frontal  lobes  or  in 
the  cerebellum. 
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It  appears  from  an  analysis  of  these  facts  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  reflex  involves  more  than  a  sensory  and  a  motor  fibre  and  the  con- 
necting link  in  the  spinal  cord.  Therefore  it  has  been  customary  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  second  arc,  the  afferent  fibres  being  the  con- 
tinuation upward  of  the  sensory  fibres  passing  from  the  periphery  to 
the  cord,  and  the  efferent  fibres  being  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  upper 
motor  neurones,  the  arc  being  completed  by  some  of  the  commissural 
fibres  of  tlie  brain.  This  second  arc  appears  to  have  a  double  function ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  persistence  of  the  sensory  part  is  necessary  to  the 
persistence  of  the  reflex ;  the  loss  of  the  motor  portion  tends  to  enhance 
the  reflex.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  sensory  portion  some  distance  above  the  entrance  of  the  nerve  fibres 
into  the  cord  occasionally  may  occur  without  loss  of  the  reflexes,  and 
if  this  injury  to  the  sensory  portion  occurs  above  the  nuclei  of  the 
columns  of  Goll  and  Burdaeh  in  the  medulla,  the  loss  rarely  occurs. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  understand  how  the  two  limbs  of  an  arc 
could  exhibit  so  much  difference  in  action.  It  may  be  assumed,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  upper  arc  is  not  really  an  arc  at  all; 
that  the  motor  fibres  passing  from  the  cortex  are  concerned — with  ref- 
erence only  to  reflex  action — merely  with  the  control  of  muscle  tone, 
and  particularly  with  the  inhibition  of  involuntary  movements  (Drei- 
faserschema).  Therefore,  if  for  any  reason,  this  inhibitory  influence 
is  removed,  the  reflex,  of  necessity,  becomes  exaggerated.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  destruction  of  the  sensory  columns 
should  diminish  or  abolish  the  reflex.  It  is  supposed,  for  example,  that 
this  destruction  always  involves  the  periplieral  sensory  nerves  that  lead 
to  the  lower  reflex  are.  But  this  does  not  accord  with  the  observation 
so  frequently  made  that  it  can  now  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, that  complete  or  even  partial  transverse  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  upper  dorsal  or  lower  cervical  portion  is  usually  but  not  invaria- 
bly associated  with  loss  of  the  reflexes,  which  is  not  due  merely  to  loss 
of  sensation.  Xumeroiis  explanations  have  been  suggested,  according 
to  which  this  loss  is  not  due  so  nuich  to  the  destruction  of  the  sensory 
columns  above  the  point  of  lesion  as  it  is  to  a  degeneration  of  the 
peripheral  motor  neurones  and  of  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column,  which 
has  been  found  in  tlie  segments  in  which  the  reflex  arc  is  completed,  or 
to  an  a»denia  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  inhibiting  its  func- 
tional activity,  or  to  loss  of  certain  influences  emanating  from  the 
cerebrum  or  the  cerebellum,  or  to  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cord  leading  to  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells,  or 
to  the  effect  of  shock  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  cord,  although  the 
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reflexes  in  the  part  above  the  lesion  are  not  affected;  or  to  degenera- 
tion of  the  posterior  lumbar  roots,  this  is  called  tertiary  degeneration 
(Brasch)  ;  or  to  hypotonia.  Van  Gehuchten  suggests  that  there  may 
be  increased  inhibitory  action.  Aside  from  the  degeneration  of  the  cells 
in  Clarke's  column,  no  histological  evidence  has  been  discovered  of  in- 
jury to  the  sensory  neurones.  There  appears  to  be  some  relation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  cord  and  the  duration  of  the 
inhibition  of  the  reflexes,  at  least  in  dogs.  This  loss  is  associated  with 
a  highly  developed  nervous  system,  for,  according  to  Sherrington,  in 
the  dog  and  cat  transverse  sections  of  the  cord  cause  exaggeration  of 
the  knee-jerks,  and  sometimes  in  human  beings  and  in  the  ape  the  loss  is 
not  permanent. 

The  way  in  which  the  sensory  stimulation  occurs  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  dispute.  In  all  the  cutaneous  reflexes  it  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  tlie  cutaneous  sensory  nerves,  whether  that 
stimulation  is  perceived  in  consciousness  or  not  In  the  periosteal 
reflexes  it  is  supposed  that  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  periosteum  receive 
and  transmit  the  impulse.  In  the  case  of  the  simple  muscular  con- 
tractions due  to  direct  irritation  of  the  substance  of  tlie  muscle,  or  its 
fascia,  reflex  action  probably  does  not  occur,  or  plays  a  subordinate  role, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  muscular  contractions  due  to  irritation  of  a 
nerve  trunk  such  as  occurs  in  Chyostek's  phenomenon.  The  dispute, 
however,  has  referred  particularly  to  the  tendon  reflexes.  The  reflex 
occurs  because  a  sharp  blow  is  struck  upon  the  moderately  stretched 
superficial  tendon  of  the  muscle.  Tendons  are  so  poorly  supplied  with 
nerves,  and  particularly  sensory  nerves,  that  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  the  reflex  is  a  result  of  direct  irritation.  Therefore,  it  has 
been  surmised  that  it  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  overlying  skin,  the 
underlying  periosteum  (both  of  which  hypotheses  may  be  dismissed, 
particularly  the  former,  as  the  reflexes  occur  in  conditions  of  ancesthesia 
of  the  thigh  or  if  the  tendon  is  exposed)  ;  or  to  stimulation  of  the  sen- 
sory nerves  in  the  muscle  by  vibrations  communicated  to  it,  or  by  its 
simple  sudden  elongation.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  with  reference  to 
the  knee-jerk,  at  least,  that  a  distinct,  powerful  sensory  impression 
occurs,  sufficient — ^when  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  motor  fibres  is 
removed — to  cause  contraction  not  only  of  the  muscles  affected  by 
the  blow  upon  the  patellar  tendon,  unimuscular,  but  also  of  other 
groups  of  muscles  in  the  same  leg,  multimuscular  or  even  in  the  oppo- 
site leg.  ^Vhen  this  occurs  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  crossed  reflex.  From 
the  fact  that  degeneration  of  the  posterior  colimins  of  the  cord  inhibits 
the  reflex,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  fibres  of  muscular  sense  are 
58 
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the  ones  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  so-called  tendon 
reflexes.  But  the  impossibility  of  separating  these  fibres  in  the  nerve 
trunks  renders  all  views  upon  this  subject  entirely  hypothetical. 

The  essential  nature  of  reflex  action  is  not  clearly  understood.  Re- 
flexes were  originally  supposed  to  be  involuntary  movements  of  escape. 
Thus,  the  drawing  up  of  the  leg  when  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  tickled 
is  apparently  an  attempt  to  remove  the  part  from  the  source  of  the 
irritation.  But  it  is  impossible  to  explain  all  reflexes  in  this  manner. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  reflex  action  was  the  muscular  response  to 
a  local  irritation,  psychology  indicating  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  an  external  stimulus  precedes  muscular  activity,  and  that  the 
psychical  stimulus  which  may  occasionally  replace  this  represents 
merely  stored-up  external  sensory  impressions.  According  to  this  view, 
all  action  is  essentially  reflex  in  nature,  but  some  of  the  reflexes  are 
comparatively  simple  and  quite  regular,  whilst  otliers  are  complex, 
irregular,  and  apparently  purposeful.  Although  this  view  may  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  psychologist,  it  is  of  no  particular  advantage 
to  the  clinician.  He  is  compelled  to  regard  certain  activities  produced 
by  sensory  stimuli  as  reflexes  upon  whose  existence  or  alteration  diag^ 
noses  may  be  based.  All  other  forms  of  movement,  if  of  clinical  sig- 
nificance, must  be  considered  from  a  totally  different  standpoint  It 
is  therefore  from  a  clinician  that  we  have  received  the  most  ingenious 
and,  *in  some  respects,  most  satisfactory  explanation.  Von  Striimpell 
believes  that  these  reflex  movements  are  vestiges  of  the  complex  co- 
ordinated reflexes  of  the  lower  animals,  which  in  human  beings,  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  the  cerebral  motor  activities  at  the  expense  of  the 
spinal  motor  activities,  have  been  reduced  to  insignificant  and  appar- 
ently purposeless  movements.  Therefore,  he  believes  that  when  the 
cerebral  controlling  influence  is  removed,  the  reflexes  become  exag- 
gerated. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reflex  interval  is  shorter  in  apes 
and  idiots  than  in  normal  persons  (Silbertini).  Of  course  it  is  neces- 
sary to  omit  from  consideration  all  those  movements  due  either  to 
direct  irritation  of  the  muscles  or  to  direct  irritation  of  the  motor  nerves, 
which  are  not  properly  reflexes,  but  merely  manifestations  of  the  in- 
herent and  essential  contractility  of  muscular  substance. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  still  considerable  dispute  regarding  the 
division  in  which  many  of  the  reflexes  should  be  classified;  some  hold- 
ing that  they  are  due  merely  to  direct  irritation  of  tlie  muscle  or  its 
tendon ;  others  that  they  are  true  reflexes  following  the  sensory  nerve 
to  the. central  nervous  system,  and  returning  along  the  course  of  a  motor 
nen^e.     It  is  not  impossible  that  in  a  few  instances  the  reflexes  may  be 
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mixed,  or  at  least  in  health  may  be  merely  muscular  contractions,  but 
when  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  central  motor  mechanism  is  re- 
moved become  true  reflex  movements. 

In  studying  reflexes  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the' knowledge 
obtained  for  diagnosis  or  prognosis,  certain  factors  must  be  considered : 
(1)  The  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  the  reflex  is  tested;  this 
involves  not  merely  the  physical,  but  also  the  mental  condition,  states 
of  excitement,  fright,  or  preoccupation  often  having  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  reflex  activity.  (2)  The  temperature  of  the  room.  (3) 
The  mechanism  employed  for  eliciting  the  reflex.  (4)  The  position  of 
the  patient.  With  regard  to  the  reflex  itself,  it  should  be  noted  (1) 
whether  it  occurs  promptly  or  slowly;  (2)  whether  the  response  is  nor- 
mal, exaggerated,  or  diminished;  (3)  whether  other  muscles  than 
those  usually  concerned  are  involved  in  the  response,  and  (4)  the  effect 
of  the  investigation  upon  the  patient. 

In  general  it  may  Ixj  said  tliat  conditions  causing  increased  myo- 
tatic  irritability  increase  reflex  activity.  Mental  emotion,  such  as 
fright,  often  inhibits  reflex  action.  Great  excitement,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  enhance  it  Chilliness  increases  it,  and  extreme  cold,  suffi- 
cient to  numb  the  peripheral  nerves,  appears  either  to  diminish  or 
abolish  it.    In  sleep  it  is  diminished  or  even  absent  (Rosenbach). 

Nearly  all  reflexes  may  be  elicited  by  the  hand,  but  a  great  variety 
of  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  them 
more  readily.  The  most  generally  useful  is  the  rubber  percussion 
hammer  which  has  a  triangular  piece  of  firm  white  rubber  for  its  head, 
the  blow  being  struck  witli  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  The  ordinary  per- 
cussion hammer  may  also  be  employed.  Instruments  have  also  been 
devised  particularly  for  measuring  the  knee-jerk,  so  that  the  blows 
struck  upon  the  tendon  shall  be  uniform  in  force.  It  may  be  said  in 
reference  to  all  these  instruments  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  clinical 
method  for  measuring  reflex  action  has  been  devised  that  has  such  a 
degree  of  accuracy  as  to  be  in  the  least  useful,  and  it  is  still  necessary 
to  estimate  all  reflexes  according  to  the  scale  of  "  diminished,  normal, 
or  exaggerated,"  the  determination  to  which  one  of  these  three  classes 
any  given  reflex  Mongs  depending  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
physician.  Doubtless  many  errors  are  made,  but  on  the  whole  the 
results  have  been  of  great  service.  It  is  possible  that  the  method  of 
Pandy  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  knee-jerk  may  be  of  clinical 
value  for  the  detection  of  marked  paresis. 

For  the  purpose  of  description,  the  reflexes  will  here  be  considered 
according  to  a  convenient  rather  than  a  logical  classification.     The  re- 
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flexes  of  the  head,  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  of  the  trunk  will 
be  grouped  into  tendon,  cutaneous,  and  muscle  reflexes.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  treat  exhaustively  those  forms  which  are  of  doubtful 
nature  and  little  or  no  clinical  significance. 

REFLEXES    OF   THE   HEAD. 

There  are  no  tendon  reflexes  in  the  head.  The  other  forms  of  reflex 
action,  aside  from  the  pupillary  reflexes,  that  may  be  elicited  are : 

The  Supraorbital  Reflex. — This  reflex  was  described  by  McCarthy 
in  1900  and  consists  of  a  slight^  brief  twitching  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, most  pronounced  in  the  outer  half,  when  a  blow  is  struck 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  supraorbital  nerve.  The  reflex  disappears  in 
cases  of  destructive  injury  to  the  supraorbital  nerve,  causing  anaesthesia 
in  its  area  of  distribution,  and  in  peripheral  facial  paralysis.  In  cases 
of  injury  to  the  central  nervous  system  no  characteristic  alteration 
usually  occurs.  A  crossed  supraorbital  reflex  may  develop  (Sailer). 
This  may  occur  either  under  normal  conditions,  in  which  the  twitching 
of  the  eye  on  the  opposite  side  is  very  slight,  or  in  cases  of  peripheral 
facial  paralysis,  in  which  it  is  quite  distinct  Occasionally  other  move- 
ments occur,  such  as  twitching  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  or  lifting  of  tho 
corner  of  the  mouth.  These  phenomena,  however,  are  much  more  com- 
mon in  connection  with  the  malar  reflex.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
supraorbital  reflex  is  not  a  true  reflex,  but  is  due  to  percussion  upon 
the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  that  spread  upward  from  the 
eyebrow  (von  Bechterew).  The  crossed  reflex  is  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  fibres  on  the  opposite  side  may  interlace.  It  seems  difficult, 
however,  to  account  for  tlie  disappearance  of  the  reflex  in  cases  in  which 
the  supraorbital  nerve  has  l)een  cnt  or  injured  (McCarthy).  The  chief 
clinical  significance  of  this  reflex  appears  to  be  that  when  it  is  present  it 
indicates  that  the  supraorbital  nerve  on  that  side  is  intact,  and  that  there 
is  no  peripheral  or  facial  i^alsy.  When  it  is  absent  it  indicates  that 
either  the  supraorbital  or  facial  nerve  has  ceased  for  some  reason  to 
convey  impulses.  As  facial  paralysis  is  usually  easily  detected,  when 
it  is  absent  the  lesion  can  be  localized  to  the  supraorbital  nerve.  Of 
course,  when  present  it  may  be  uncertain  whether  the  supraorbital  nerve 
is  aflFected  or  not.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence  of  the 
crossed  rqflex  would  serve  to  indicate  that  the  supraorbital  nerve  upon 
the  paralyzed  side  is  intact. 

Chvostck's  phenomenon  consists  of  a  sudden  twitching  of  the  muscles 
of  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  ala  of  the  nose,  and  the  external  portion  of 
the  palpebral  fissure  when  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  is  struck  just 
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after  it  winds  around  the  posterior  rarniis  of  the  h^vver  jaw.  This  is 
not  a  true  reflex,  hut  simply  exalted  susceptibility  of  tlie  nerve  trunk 
to  external  stimuli.  In  eertain  cases  this  may  he  so  great  that  per- 
cussion merely  upon  one  of  tlie  branches  of  the  nerve  will  suffice  to 
produce  the  nmseiilar  reaction.  Occasionally  simple  percussion  upon 
the  malar  hone  or  pressure  upon  the  eyehall  (Fuchs)  produces  the  same 
effect.  This  reflex  is  strictly  patliologiealj  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
pathognomonic  of  tetany,  in  all  forms  of  which  it  may  occur.  Its 
absence  dcK?s  not  exclude  the  existence  of  tetanyy  particularly  in  those 
forms  grouped  together  as  non-idiopathic ;  that  is,  associated  with  vari- 
ous other  conditions,  such  as  cachexia  thyreopriva,  pregnancy,  dilatation 
of  the  stomach,  etc.  It  is,  however,  regarded  as  of  such  importance 
that  wiien  it  is  absent  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  *'  incomplete  type.'^ 

The  malar  reflex  is  either  a  muscle  or  a  periosteal  reflex,  my  opinion 
inclining  strongly  to  the  former  view.  In  normal  conditions  percussion 
over  the  malar  hone  may  cause  a  slijrht  twitching  of  the  upper  angle 
of  the  mouth  on  the  same  side,  but  ordinarily  produces  no  muscular 
response.'  In  cases  of  recent  facial  paralysis  of  peripheral  origin  the 
myotatic  irritability  of  the  degenerating  muscles  is  exalted,  and  per- 
cussion at  this  pojTit  causes  contraction  of  the  elevator  of  the  upper 
angle  of  the  month  and  movements  of  the  ala  of  the  nose.  If  the  degen- 
eration— as  is  usually  the  case— is  at  all  pronounced,  the  movementa 
will  be  exceedingly  sluggish,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  moving  up  slowly, 
and  slowly  resuming  its  previous  position.  In  facial  palsy  of  central 
origin  the  malar  reflex  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  health,  and  the 
movements  are  much  quicker.  Clinically,  tlie  presence  of  the  malar 
reflex  in  jXTijdieral  facial  paralysis  merely  indicates  that  the  muscle 
is  not  wholly  degenerated,  a  fact  which  can,  of  course,  he  ascertained 
by  the  electric  current 

The  chin-jerk  is  produced  by  tapping  downward  upon  the  teetli  w^hen 
the  lower  jow  is  relaxed  and  partially  open.  For  this  purpose  either 
a  small  flat  object,  such  as  tongue- depressor,  may  he  rested  upon  the 
lower  teeth,  or  the  finger  placed  over  the  mental  prominence.  If  the 
reflex  occurs  there  is  a  sharp  iipw^ard  movement  of  the  lower  jaw.  It 
appears  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  reflex.  It  is  unquestionahly  exag- 
gerated in  cases  of  myotatic  irritation,  such  as  cachexia,  and  I  have 
obtained  it  in  deep  etlier  anaesthesia.  It  is  also  likely  to  be  increased 
in  functional  nervous  conditions,  such  as  hysteria  with  exaggeration 
of  the  reflexes.  It  does  not  appear  to  he  altered  in  any  characteristic 
way  as  a  result  of  cerebral  lesions,  and  bilateral  peripheral  lesions  of 
the  motor  nerves  that  would  be   involved   (facial,  trigeminal)   are  so 
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rare  that  there  are  no  recorded  observations  regarding  their  influence 
upon  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  of  no  clinical  significance. 
It  may  also  be  elicited  by  tapping  upon  the  insertion  of  the  masseter 
(von  Bechterew). 

Other  reflexes  of  the  head  involve  particularly  irritations  arising 
from  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  nose  and  throat  These  include  the 
various  nasal  and  pharyngeal  and  palatal  reflexes.  Their  discussion, 
however,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  Von  Solder 
has  described  a  lateral  movement  of  the  jaw  when  the  cornea  is  irri- 
tated. Pressure  upon  the  eyeball  through  the  eyelid  may  produce  the 
same  effect  (Fuchs). 

REFLEXES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 
The  bicipital  reflex  is  a  tendon  reflex  that  is  obtained  by  striking 
upon  the  radial  tendon  of  tlie  biceps,  producing  a  contraction  of  the 
muscle  and  slight  lifting  of  the  upper  arm.  The  reflex  is  best  elicited 
in  the  following  manner.  The  forearm  is  flexed  upon  the  arm  at  little 
more  than  a  right  angle.  The  arm  is  then  grasped  just  above \he  elbow 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  thumb  rests  upon  the  biceps  tendon.  This 
is  then  slightly  compressed  and  a  blow  struck  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
tiumb.  It  is  often  convenient  to  allow  the  arm  of  the  subject  to  rest 
upon  that  of  the  examiner.  The  biceps  is  a  true  tendon  reflex.  Its  arc 
appears  to  consist  of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  passing  from  the  muscle 
to  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  segments  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  then 
downward  along  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 
The  reflex  is  not  invariably  present  in  health.  It  is  usually  exaggerated 
in  functional  nervous  conditions  associated  with  a  general  increase  in 
the  reflex  activity,  and  is  almost  invariably  increased  in  lesions  of  the 
brain  involving  the  motor  median  ism  of  the  arm.  It  is  lost  in  lesions 
of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cervical  cord,  as  in  late  tabes  dorsalis 
or  in  the  cervical  form  of  this  disease;  ])ossibly  even  more  constantly 
than  the  patellar  reflex.  It  is  also  lost  in  cases  of  destruction  of  the 
peripheral  nerves,  such  as  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus.  It  diminishes 
in  ])roj)ortion  to  the  wasting  of  the  ninselc  in  the  various  forms  of  myop- 
athy that  involve  the  nniscles  of  the  arms.  Owing  to  its  occasional 
absence  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals,  inability  to  obtain  it  is  not 
of  great  clinical  significance  unless  it  is  unilateral.  Exaggeration 
of  this  reflex,  if  associated  with  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  arm,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  definite  sign  of  injury  to  the  motor  portion  of  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side.  Bicipital  and  tricipital  clonus 
are  verv  rare. 
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The  tridpital  reflex  cutis ists  of  t'on tract iun  of  the  triceps  muscle  wlien 
its  tendon  is  struck  a  sharp  blow.  It  is  Ix^st  eliciteJ  by  Ixniding  the 
forearm  upon  the  arm  at  about  a  right  angle  and  then  striking  just 
above  the  prominence  of  the  olecranon.  If  the  reflex  is  present  there 
will  be  a  sharp  contraction  of  the  muscle  and  extension  of  the  arm. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  strike  upon  the  muscle.  This  reflex  is  in  all 
respects  closely  analogous  to  the  biceps  and  is  subject  to  the  same  modi- 
ficationa  bv  various  lesions.  It  wciirs  in  ab*>ut  two-thirds  of  all  healthy 
persons. 

The  supinator  reflex  is  a  contraction  of  the  supinator  muscle  when 
a  blow  is  struck  upon  the  tendon  as  it  passes  over  the  radial  bone.  It 
is  Ijest  elicited  by  having  the  foreami  flexed  upon  the  arm  and  at  rest 
There  is  usually  slight  flexion  and  supination  of  the  arm.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  is  really  a  tendon  and  not  a  periosteal 
reflex.  It  is  absent  in  about  one-eighth  af  all  healthy  persons,  is  likely 
to  he  exaggerated  in  functional  nervous  disease,  and  is  occasionally 
exaggerated  on  the  paralyzed  side  in  cerebral  hemiplegia.  It  is  uf  little 
clinical  significance. 

Striking  upon  the  extensor  or  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm  causes 
them  to  contract,  giving  rise^  respectively,  to  extension  and  flexion  of  the 
fingers.  This  is  not  a  reflex,  but  merely  an  expression  of  muscular  irri- 
tability, the  reaction  occurring  most  distinctly  in  states  of  cachexia,  and 
in  conditi<nis  in  which  the  muscles  are  easily  stimulated  mechanically. 

The  hypothenar  reflex  consists  of  a  contraction  of  the  abductor  of 
the  little  finger  when  pressure  is  made  over  the  pisiform  bone  or  when 
the  end  of  the  little  finger  is  pinched.  The  contraction  is  usually  tonie 
in  character  and  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  groove  on  the  ulnar 
«ide  of  the  hand.  Occasionally  there ^re  a  series  of  light  twitelies  ia 
the  tonically  contracted  muscle.  It  is  not  constant,  and  nothing  defi- 
nite is  know*n  regarding  the  conditions  that  cause  it  to  he  increased — 
if  such  a  change  cuuld  possibly  be  recognized — or  to  be  lost.  T  have 
observed  it  in  conditions  of  anicsthesia  of  tlie  hand,  such  as  unilateral 
anspsthesia  from  hysteria,  and  in  antestliesia  associated  with  hemiplegia 
-of  cerebral  origin. 

In  some  cases  a  palmar  reflex  may  be  obtained. 


REFLEXES    OF   THE    LOWER    EXTREMITY. 
Tendon  Reflexes. — The  knee-jerk  is  a  confraetion  of  the  qiuidriceps 
tendon  in  response  to  a  blow  struck  upon  the  patellar  tendon,  and  was 
first  described  by  Erb  and  Westphal.     Clinically  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  reflexes,  and,  as  one  of  the  first  known,  has  been  most 
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extensively  studied.  It  may  be  elicited  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I 
patient  is  lying  on  the  back  the  hand  should  be  placed  under  the 
and  lifted  until  the  angle  formed  by  the  thigh  and  leg  is  about  j 
A  sharp  blow  is  then  struck  upon  the  patellar  tendon  either  wit] 
finger,  the  side  of  the  hand,  or  a  percussion  hammer.  There  is  a  su 
contraction  of  the  quadriceps  which  causes  the  patella  to  move  upi 
and,  if  sufficiently  vigorous,  raises  the  foot  slightly  from  the  bed  as 
suit  of  a  forward  kick.  If  the  patient  is  sitting  in  a  chair  one  thigh 
be  thrown  over  the  otlier  and  the  leg  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  A 
is  then  struck  as  before  and  almost  always  results  in  a  slight  for 
kick.  If  the  patient  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  table  and  allows  the  le 
swing  the  reflex  can  often  be  obtained  very  readily.  In  certain 
of  extreme  muscular  atrophy,  as  a  result  of  emaciation,  the  tendon 
be  so  loose  that  the  reflex  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  ordi 
positions.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  leg  is  flexed  stn 
upon  the  thigh,  it  may  be  possible  to  stretch  the  tendon  suflici 
to  obtain  a  slight  muscular  contraction  when  it  is  struck.  If  the  i 
is  so  diminished  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  of  these  proce< 
it  may  be  re-enforced  according  to  the  method  of  Jendrassik. 
depends  essentially  upon  the  fact  that  anything  in  the  form  of 
cular  or  intellectual  effort  increases  the  vigor  of  the  reflex.  It  is  t 
fore  customary  to  give  the  patient  some  simple  task  to  perform, 
for  example,  as  an  attempt  to  pull  apart  the  hands  with  the  fii 
locked  together.  At  the  same  time  he  should  be  instructed  to  look  i 
from  the  knee.  Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  simple  c 
lation  in  mental  arithmetic.  A  convenient  modification  is  to  have 
grasp  a  dynamometer  or  the  i)liysician's  left  hand ;  the  physician  co 
"  one,  two,  three,"  the  grasj)  and  the  blow  being  performed  as  near 
possible  at  the  same  moment. 

After  the  stimulus  is  applied  there  is  ])erceptible  interval  befor 
muscular  contraction  occurs,  which  is  called  the  latent  period  or  i 
interval.  It  has  been  measured  by  numerous  observers  working 
a  great  variety  of  instruments  and  in  normal  persons  is  probably  j 
0.03  second.  It  varies  considerably,  however,  in  different  individ 
and  in  the  same  individual  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  s 
ened  by  conditions  that  increase  reflex  activity;  and  by  mental  e 
tions  that  diminish  inhibition,  microcephaly,  mania  and  epiL 
The  duration  of  the  contraction  is  also  variable  (0.1-0.5  second} 
is  greatly  increased  in  spastic  conditions.  The  curve  of  the  mus< 
contracture  has  also  been  studied,  but  has  yielded  no  informatic 
importance  regarding  reflexes. 
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In  testing  the  knee-jert  it  is  not  siiffieient  merely  to  wateh  the 
excursion  of  tlie  leg.  Xot  iiifrecixiently,  if  the  muscles  are  weak^  no 
movement  in  the  leg  is  produced,  and  vet  the  reflex  may  be  actually 
exaggerated,  as  is  shown  not  merely  hy  the  violent  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  but  also  by  the  involvement  of  otiier  groups  of  muscles  in  the 
thigh.  It  is  therefore  always  advisahlc  to  rest  one  hand  upon  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  tjiigb.  Occasionally  the  reflex  can  be 
detected  by  placing  the  finger  upon  the  tendon  and  striking  a  blow  upon 
the  finger^  tlie  twitching  produced  by  tiie  muscle  being  then  readily 
perceived.  Instruments  have  been  constructed  for  measuring  the  knee- 
jerk.  They  consist  of  an  arc  having  approximately  the  radius  of  the 
length  of  the  leg,  with  an  indicator  that  is  thrust  forward  by  the  kick 
of  die  foot.  As  it  has  l>een  explained  tliat  the  kick  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  activity  of  the  reflex,  it  will  be  obvious  that  none  of 
them  is  of  any  value.  At  most  they  may  serve  to  indicate  an  increased 
degree  in  the  activity  of  the  reflex  in  the  same  individnalj  and  there- 
fore may  be  useful  in  experimental  work  to  determine  tlie  effect  of 
various  influences.  It  is  always  advisable,  but  rarely  convenient,  to  test 
the  knee-jerk  with  the  thighs  bare.  Very  frequently  there  is  slight 
twitching  of  tlie  adductors  on  the  same  siile,  and  oo^asionally  of  the 
adductors  or  of  the  quadriceps  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  nearly 
always  true  if  there  is  much  exaggeration  of  the  reflex.  In  estimating 
the  reflex  we  have  no  standard  of  measurement,  and  are  accustomed  to 
use  the  terms  ^^noi-mal,"  *' diminished,"  **  absent,"  "increased/*  and 
"greatly  increased"  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  roughly  its  degree. 
Unfortunately,  the  degree  of  variation  is  considerable  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  even  at  diff'erent  times  in  the  same  individual  The  fol- 
lowing points  may  he  of  some  value  in  the  estimation. 

The  reflex  is  absent  if,  when  the  muscles  are  completely  relaxed, 
and  the  patient  is  intelligent  enough  to  employ  the  method  of  Jendraa- 
8ik,  and  tlie  physician  is  certain  that  the  blow^  is  struck  o%'er  tlie  patellar 
tendon,^ — that  is,  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  patella  and  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia, — no  contraction  of  tlie  muscles  takes  place.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  leg  should  be  carefully  inspected,  and  at  the  same  time  tliat 
the  free  hand  should  be  laid  over  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  in  order  to 
perceive  a  contraction  that  might  be  invisible. 

The  reflex  is  certainly  diminuhed  if  under  ordinar}^  conditions  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  response  is  slight  when  re-enfr>rcement  is 
employed.  A  visible  response  in  a  subject  who  has  not  previously 
l»een  tested  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  any  pathological 
process. 
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The  knee-jerk  is  certainly  exaggerated  if  a  slight  tap  upon  the  tendon 
causes  the  leg  to  fly  out  in  an  almost  straight  line;  frequently,  under 
these  circumstances,  two  or  more  distinct  twitches  may  be  felt  in  the 
quadriceps  muscle;  if  other  muscles  of  the  thigh,  or  of  the  opposite 
thigh,  are  involved;  if  there  is  patellar  clonus;  if  the  latent  period 
is  shortened  and  the  duration  of  the  muscular  contraction  lengthened, 
or  if  it  is  elicited  by  tapping  on  the  periosteum  of  the  tibia. 

The  knee-jerk  is  said  to  occur  in  all  normal  individuals.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  limits  of  variation  are  very  wide.  In  some 
persons  apparently  normal  there  are  times  when  it  can  only  be  obtained 
by  re-enforcement.  In  others  it  is  invariably  abnormally  active.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variation  in  disease.  It  is  usually  lost  in  cases  of  disease 
of  the  posterior  columns,  as,  for  example,  in  tabes  and  Friedreich's 
ataxia.  In  tabes  it  is  absent  on  both  sides  in  about  70  per  cent,  of  all 
cases,  and  in  about  15  per  cent,  more  is  pathologically  altered.  It  may, 
however,  even  when  lost,  reappear  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
It  is  lost  in  cases  of  total  destruction  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  It 
is  reduced  proportionately  to  the  degeneration  of  the  muscles  in  the 
various  forms  of  myopathy.  It  is  lost  in  cases  of  degeneration  of  the 
ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  cord  that  control  the  quad- 
riceps muscle.  In  partial  injury  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  such  as  occurs 
in  multiple  neuritis,  it  is  nearly  always  absent  or  greatly  diminished; 
but  in  a  few  instances,  whose  nature  is  not  clearly  understood,  it  may 
be  exaggerated.  It  is  somewhat  variable,  also,  in  total  transverse  lesion 
of  the  cord.  In  the  majority  of  recorded  cases  it  has  been  entirely 
abolished  by  total  transverse  lesions  in  the  dorsal,  or  even  in  the  lower 
cervical,  region,  hut  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  persisted 
and  was  even  exaggerate<l.  Keference  has  already  been  made  to  this 
subject.  There  is  no  constant  r'hange  in  incomplete  transverse  lesion 
above  the  lumbar  enlargement. 

The  knee-jerks  are  always  exaggerated  if  there  is  degeneration  of 
the  central  motor  neurones  without  degeneration  of  other  parts  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  and  there  may  be  actual  clonus  of  the  quadriceps  muscle 
when  the  patellar  tendon  is  struck,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  kicks  of  the 
leg,  and  these  kicks,  or  at  last  the  first  one  or  two,  may  be  so  violent  that 
the  leg  is  extended  ad  maximum.  Contractures  of  the  adductors  and 
occasionally  of  the  qua(lrice])s  of  the  other  leg  are  also  nearly  always 
present.  Clonus  of  the  patella  usually  co-exists  and  may  be  of  a  perma- 
nent character, — that  is,  continue  as  long  as  the  pressure  is  maintained. 
This  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  occurs  in  the  doubtful  primary 
lateral  sclerosis,  and  in  cases  of  various  cerebral  lesions  involving  the 
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motor  tract.  It  occurs  in  tlie  apparently  idiopathic  degenerative  disease 
of  the  cord  known  as  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  In  syringomyelia  or 
in  partial  lesions  of  the  dorsal  or  cervical  cord  arising  from  pressure  as 
a  result  of  disease  of  or  of  injury  to  the  spinal  column,  the  knee-jerk  is 
usually  increased,  the  increase  ranging  from  a  moderate  exaggeration  to 
(rarely)  the  extreme  sj)astic  tyix\  In  nearly  all  these  cases  there  are 
associated  sensory  disturbances  which  aid  in  rendering  the  diagnosis 
clear.  These  may  he  para*sthesia,  often  in  the  form  of  a  girdle  sensation 
at  the  level  of  the  lesion,  dissociation  of  sensation,  as  a  rule  more  pro- 
nounced at  first  in  the  foot,  but  often  ascending;  a  partial  or  comjdete 
anaesthesia,  the  latter  sometimes  involving  all  forms  of  sensation  and 
limited  by  a  horizontal  line  extending  around  the  trunk  at  the  site  of  tlie 
lesion.  A  distinction  may  be  drawn  l>etween  the  exaggeration  of  the 
patellar  reflexes  with  and  without  paralysis.  In  cases  of  hemiplegia  tlie 
knee-jerk  is  usually  greatly  increased  on  the  paralyzed  side,  in  1)2  per 
cent,  of  tlie  cases,  and  moderately  increased  on  the  sound  side,  the 
contractility  of  the  muscle  lx?ing  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  absence 
of  voluntary  innervation.  In  the  first  few  days  the  reflex  may  be 
diminished  or  lost.  Striimi)ell  has  observed  a  diminution  in  old  hemi- 
pl^as.  In  the  syndrome  to  which  the  name  primary  spastic  paraplegia 
was  formerly  given,  the  power  of  the  muscles  may  be  only  slightly  im- 
paired, but  their  extreme  spasticity  renders  it  diflicult  for  the  patient 
to  control  them.  In  lesions  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  the  paralysis 
may  be  complete  and  yet  the  reflex  l)e  exaggerate<l.  In  functional  ner- 
vous conditions,  such  as  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  the  knee-jerks  are 
nearly  always  increased ;  although  .very  rarely  they  may  be  absent  and 
hypotonia  be  present.  There  is  no  clonus  and  the  patellar  jerk,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  show  nearly  the  same  degree  of  exaggeration.  The  power 
and  voluntary  control  «>f  the  miis(»les  in  these  cases  may  l)e  intact.  In 
general  diseases  of  the  brain  the  knee-j(»rks  are  variably  affected.  In 
cases  of  disease  of  the  cc^rebellnm  or  frontal  rcijion  they  may  1k>  in- 
creased or  decreased,  and  pericxls  of  increas<^  and  decrease  may  alternate 
in  the  same  case.  In  cases  of  disease  of  the  cen^bral  h(Miiisplieres  asso- 
ciated with  increased  intracranial  pressure,  as,  for  example,  tumor, 
hydrocephalus,  or  meningitis,  the  knee-jerks,  as  a  rule,  are  increased. 
In  cases  of  brain  tumor,  careful  statistics  indicate  that  they  may  be  of 
some  aid  in  local  diagnosis,  althouali  their  behavior  is  not  constant. 
Miillery  in  fifty-five  eases  of  tumor  of  the  frontal  lobes,  found  the 
patellar  tendon  reflex  absent  eleven  times,  normal  nineteen  times,  and 
increased  twelve  times;  in  two  cases  it  was  lost  rm  the  si<le  opposite 
to  that  of  the  tumor.     Williamson  found  it  absent  in  20  ])or  cent.  <n^ 
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forty-five  cases  of  lesion  of  the  frontal  lobes.  It  is  apparently  absent  in 
about  3  per  cent,  of  tumors  in  other  parts  of  the  cerebrum.  Reh  finds  it 
diminished  in  34  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  brain  tumors.  In  tumors  of 
the  cerebellum  it  is  lost  in  41  per  cent,  of  the  cases  according  to  Voss, 
and  in  29  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  according  to  Dinkelburg.  In  a  case 
that  I  observed  it  disappeared  and  reappeared  twice.  The  abdominal 
reflex  is  usually  preserved,  but  this  appears  to  be  of  no  value  as  a  dif- 
ferential sign.  In  chronic  encephalitis — that  is,  in  general  paresis — 
the  knee-jerks  are  usually  increased,  but  occasionally  are  diminished  or 
absent,  especially  after  flaccid  apoplectic  attacks.  The  cases  in  which 
this  occurs  are  usually  recorded  as  the  tabetic  form,  and  lesions  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  found  at  autopsy.  Sometimes  they  aro 
unequal.  In  insanity  there  is  no  characteristic  change  in  the  knee-jerk. 
In  epilepsy  the  knee-jerks  are,  as  a  rule,  increased,  particularly  in  those 
congenital  epileptics  whose  brains  show  actual  lesions.  In  shock  they 
are  usually  lost,  and  for  this  reason  are  often  absent  immediately  after 
an  epileptic  attack.  In  unemia  they  may  be  increased  (Fiirstner).  In 
certain  general  diseases  the  knee-jerks  may  be  altered.  In  diabetes  they 
are  usually  lost;  in  febrile  conditions,  especially  typhoid  and  tuber- 
culosis, they  are  increased.  In  croupous  pneumonia  it  has  been  asserted 
and  denied  that  they  are  diminished.  When  two  conditions  co-exist  that 
affect  the  reflex  in  opposite  ways,  the  result  is  variable.  It  has  been 
observed  to  appear  in  the  paralyzed  limb  in  hemiplegia  occurring  in  the 
course  of  tabes  (Westphal).  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  arc 
is  completed  in  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  segments,  with  occasional 
variation  to  a  segment  above  or  below.  There  have  not  been  wanting 
investigators,  however,  who  l)elieve  that  tlie  arc  is  completed  in  seg- 
ments at  higher  levels,  or  even  in  the  brain,  but  little  importance  can  be 
attached  to  their  views.  According  to  Sherrington,  the  sensory  nerve 
in  apes  is  the  branch  leading  from  the  vastus  internus  muscle  to  the  lum- 
bar plexus.  After  section  of  all  other  sensory  nerves,  excepting  this,  the 
reflex  can  still  be  produced.  The  motor  nerves  are,  of  course,  those 
passing  to  the  different  members  of  the  quadriceps  and  adductor  muscles 
on  either  side. 

The  Patellar  Reflex. — This  consists  of  a  sharp  contraction  of  the 
quadriceps  muscle  drawing  up  the  patella  when  that  bone  is  forced 
do\\Tiward  by  a  blow.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  reaction  of  the  quadriceps 
muscle  to  sudden  extension.  The  reflex  is  best  elicited  if  the  leg  is 
extended.  The  patella  may  either  be  grasped  between  the  thumb  and 
index-finger  and  pushed  forcibly  down,  or  the  finger  may  be  laid  trans- 
versely across  the  upper  border  and  struck  a  smart  blow  with  the  per- 
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cussion-hammer ;  or  some  round  object,  such  as  a  lead-pencil,  may  replace 
the  finger,  or  the  ingenious  instrument  devised  by  Mills,  which  consists 
essentially  of  a  ring  encircling  the  patella,  tlie  lower  end  provided  with 
a  handle  and  the  upi)er  end  witli  a  slight  enlargement  upon  which  the 
blow  is  struck.  The  patellar  jerk  is  not  nearly  so  constant  as  tlie  knee- 
jerk.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the  majority  of  normal  individuals.  In 
cases  of  spasticity  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  tlie  jerk  is  violent  and 
may  be  repeated  in  the  form  of  a  tonic  spasm,  known  as  patellar  clonus. 
This  reflex  has  the  same  significance  as  the  knee-jerk,  but  may  be  tested 
with  advantage  in  patients  who,  through  disease,  stupidity,  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  language,  cannot  or  will  not  relax  the  leg  sufficiently  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  test  of  tlie  knee-jerk.  As  clonus  indicates  disease 
of  the  pyramidal  columns,  it  is  of  considerable  clinical  importance. 

The  adductor  reflex  consists  of  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  adductor 
muscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  when  a  blow  is  struck  just  above 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  There  is  usually  a  slight  adduction 
of  tlie  thigh  and  occasionally  a  slight  painful  sensation.  The  reflex  is 
best  obtained  if  the  thigh  is  flexed  at  about  a  right  angle  upon  the  trunk 
and  the  knee  flexed  upon  the  thigh.  It  is  not  invariably  present  in 
health,  about  34  per  cent.,  but  is  always  present  in  spastic  conditions, 
or,  in  fact,  in  any  condition  that  gives  rise  to  exaggeration  of  the  knee- 
jerk.  Keflcxes  may  also  be  occasionally  obtained  by  striking  upon  the 
hamstring  tendons.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  should  lie  upon  the 
face,  the  l(»g  should  be  lifted  from  the  bed  by  an  assistant  until  the 
tendons  of  the  biceps  or  of  the  semimembranosus  and  semitendinoaus 
are  relaxed,  then  the  teiulon  to  Ix)  tested  should  be  moderately  com- 
pressed by  the  tliunib  upon  the  dorsum  of  which  a  sharp  blow  is  struck 
with  a  hammer.  For  some  reason  these  reflexes  have  never  excited  the 
interest  of  clinicians  and  are  rnrely  tested.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  are  present  in  all  normal  persons,  but  they  appear  to  l)e  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  of  increase  and  decrease  as  are  the  other  tendon 
reflexes  of  the  leg. 

The  Achilles-tendon  reflex  consists  of  a  sharp  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf  if  a  blow  is  struck  upon  the  Achilles  tendon  in  a  state 
of  moderate  tension.  To  elicit  this  reflex  the  leg  should  be  flexed  upon 
the  thigh  at  about  right  angles ;  the  foot  is  then  forcibly  thrust  upward 
until  the  tendon  is  tense,  when  it  is  struck  a  sharp  blow.  There  is  a 
contraction  of  the  soleus  and  more  or  less  extension  of  the  foot.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  now  that  this  reflex  is  produced  only 
by  the  soleus  muscle,  and,  in  fact,  is  more  easily  obtained  if  the  gastroc- 
nemius is  relaxed.    Both  the  afferent  and  the  efferent  fibres  pass  through 
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the  more  sensitive  inner  portion  of  the  sole  with  some  force.  There 
is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  a  sudden  dorsal  flexion  of  the  great  toe 
constitutes  the  Babinski  reflex  or  not.  As  it  appears  that  even  thia 
sudden  movement  occurs  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  normal  persons  or  in 
those  suffering  from  functional  nervous  disease,  it  may  be  accepted  that 
it  is  really  a  pathological  manifestation.  Although  usually  associated 
with  exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
The  value  of  the  Babinski  reflex  compared  with  other  signs  of  disease 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  cord  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable 
investigation.  It  appears  to  be  more  constant  than  ankle-clonus,  and 
as  constant  as  the  increase  of  the  knee-jerk.  It  is  said  not  to  occur  if 
the  thalami  have  been  injured,  but  this  lacks  confirmation.  In  my  ex- 
perience, moreover,  it  appears  to  occur  earlier  and  in  certain  cases  to 
persist  after  the  other  signs  have  disappeared.  In  two  cases  of  valvular 
heart  disease  which  developed  hemiplegia  whilst  under  observation, 
probably  embolic  in  nature,  the  Babinski  reflex  appeared  during  the 
first  six  hours,  and  before  marked  exaggeration  of  the  other  reflexes 
was  apparent.  In  a  case  of  hemiplegia  with  complete  hemiansesthesia 
and  abolition  of  all  the  tendon  reflexes  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease,  which  lasted  four  months  and  terminated  fatally,  the  Babinski 
reflex  was  occasionally  obtained.  In  three  cases  of  old  hemiplegia  with 
almost  complete  restoration  of  function  and  only  slight  increase  in  the 
knee-jerk  and  an  imperfect  clonus,  the  Babinski  reflex  was  invariably 
obtained  on  the  affected  side.  It  has  been  claimed  that  it  may  occur 
in  functional  nervous  diseases,  especially  hysteria,  epilepsy,  deep  sleep, 
coma,  and  narcosis,  and  in  tyj)lioid  fever.  Miinch-Petersen,  whose  work 
requires  confirmation,  claims  to  have  obtained  it  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  healthy  adults.  Colin  regards  it  as  of  little  value.  It  often 
occurs  in  normal  infants,  and  therefore  is  of  no  clinical  value  before 
the  age  of  two  years  (Morse).  It  has  been  questioned  whether  a  perma- 
nent dorsal  extension  of  the  great  toe,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in 
Friedreich's  ataxia  or  old  hemiplegia,  niav  not  l)e  a  form  of  the  Babin- 
ski phenomenon.     Its  arc  is  completed  in  the  loAver  sacral  region. 

Modifications  of  the  Babinski  riienomcnon. — The  discovery  of  the 
Babinski  reflex  stinnilated  great  interest  in  the  cutaneous  reflexes  in 
general,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  lower  extremity.  Oppenheim 
has  obtained  dorsal  flexion  of  the  toes  in  pyramidal  disease  by  stroking 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and  his  assistants  have  endeavored — although 
unsuccessfully — to  give  this  the  rank  of  an  independent  reflex. 
Schaefer  has  obtained  the  same  reaction  by  pinching  the  Achilles  ten- 
don.    nirscli1)erg  produces  slight  adduction  of  the  foot  somewhat  sim- 
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ilar  to  the  Babinski  sign,  by  stroking  the  inner  side  of  the  instep.  Ho 
claims  that  this  reflex  never  occurs  unless  there  is  organic  disease  of  the 
pyramidal  columns,  but  his  statement  has  been  denied  by  Crocq.  Men- 
del and  von  Bechterew  have  described  a  somewliat  analogous  reflex  ob- 
tained by  striking  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Under  normal  conditions 
there  is  dorsal  flexion  of  the  second  to  tlie  fifth  toes.  In  pyramidal  dis- 
ease plantar  flexion  of  the  same  toes  may  occasionally  occur. 

The  femoral  reflex  was  described  by  Remak.  It  consists  of  a  plantar 
flexion  of  the  toes  and  extension  of  the  foot  and  leg  if  the  upper  portion 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh  is  irritated.  It  only  occurs  in  severe 
lesions  of  the  cord,  such  as  transverse  myelitis  occurring  above  the  eighth 
dorsal  segment,  the  arc,  according  to  Remak,  being  completed  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  dorsal  cord.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  however,  in 
view  of  the  muscles  involved,  that  the  segments  containing  the  arc  are 
really  lower  than  this. 

Unclassified  Reflexes. — Certain  })henomena  whose  exact  nature  has 
not  been  determined,  but  which  are  akin  to  reflex  action,  may  some- 
times be  obser\Td. 

Kemig's  sign  was  first  described  in  1888  in  that  birthplace  of 
many  reflexes,  St.  Petersburg.  It  consists  of  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  biceps,  semimembranosus,  and  semitendinosus  when,  if  the  thigh  is 
flexed  at  right  angles  to  tlie  trunk,  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  point  at  which  Ker- 
nig's  sign  is  said  to  occur,  Kernig  himself  stating  that  the  reflex  was 
present  if  the  leg  could  not  l)e  extended  over  an  angle  of  135°  with  the 
thigh.  In  its  most  typical  form,  however,  the  contraction  takes  place 
as  soon  as  the  angle  of  90^  is  reached.  This  reflex  may  be  elicited 
either  by  having:  ^hc  patient  sit  in  a  chair  and  then  attempting  to 
pull  forward  the  leg,  or,  if  he  is  lying  on  his  back,  flexing  the  thigh  upon 
the  trunk  at  right  angles,  and  then  attempting  to  extend  the  leg.  One 
hand  should  be  placed  in  the  popliteal  space  and  the  sudden  tension  of 
the  hamstring  tendons  is  a  very  characteristic  ])henonienon.  Kernig 
originally  considered  the  sign  pathognomonic  of  meningitis,  in  practi- 
cally every  form  of  which  he  supposed  it  occurred,  and  subsequent  in- 
vestigations apparently  confirmed  this  opinion  (Friis,  Netter,  Ilerrick). 
Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  found  to  occur  in  focal  brain  disease 
(Sailer)  and  in  the  course  of  certain  infectious  fevers  (Shields),  and 
it  does  not  occur  in  all  cases  of  meningitis,  and  in  particular  it  is  likely 
to  be  absent  in  tubercular  meningitis  (Dieulafoy).  It  is,  however,  still 
a  valuable  sign  because,  although  not  pathognomonic,  it  occurs  in  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  acute  meningitis,  and  very  rarely  in 
59  . 
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other  conditions.  Therefore,  if  found,  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  meningitis. 

!A  reflex  whose  nature  is  not  clearly  understood  is  Sinkler's  toe-jerk. 
It  consists  of  forcible  flexion  at  the  hip  and  leg  when  tlie  great  toe  is 
flexed  strongly  on  the  sole.  It  appears  to  occur  in  states  of  extreme 
spasticity,  and  I  have  been  able  to  elicit  it  several  times  in  cases  of 
transverse  myelitis  or  spastic  paraplegia.  Xothing  appears  to  be  known 
concerning  its  mechanism,  but  the  arc  must  be  completed  in  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  cord,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  those  vestigial  reflexes, 
only  developing  when  inhibition  is  entirely  removed,  of  which  Striim- 
pell  speaks.  The  excitation  appears  to  be  due  to  traction  upon  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  foot. 

Front-tap  was  first  described  by  Gowers.  It  is  elicited  as  follows: 
The  leg  is  flexed  slightly  dorsally  by  the  observer,  and  a  blow  is  struck 
upon  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle.  In  about  40  per  cent,  of  normal  per- 
sons there  is  plantar  flexion  of  the  toes.  The  reflex  appears  to  be 
more  common  in  various  forms  of  functional  nervous  disease,  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  etc.,  and  to  be  absent  invariably  in  hypotonic  conditions, 
such  as  tabes  dorsalis. 

The  tibialis  phenomenon  (Striimpcll)  consists  of  the  contraction  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  when  the  thigh  is  drawn  towards  the  body. 
As  the  patient  lies  upon  the  back,  one  hand  is  placed  over  the  knee  and 
the  other  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  knee  is  then  lifted  by  the 
patient  when,  if  the  reflex  is  present,  the  tense  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  muscle  is  felt  by  the  hand  over  the  foot.  This  reflex  occurs  in 
cases  of  spastic  hemiparesis,  and  may  be  of  some  practical  value. 

REFLEXES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 
Apparently  there  -are  no  tendon-reflexes  connected  with  the  trunk. 
Two  important  skin-reflexes  have  been  described,  the  abdominal  and  the 
cremasteric.  The  abdominal  reflex  consists  of  a  sharp  contraction  of 
the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  abdominal  wall  when  a  light  stroke  is 
made  from  that  side,  passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward.  This 
reflex  is  produced  by  irritation  of  the  cutaneous  terminations  of  the 
intercostal  nerves  that  continue  downward  from  the  intercostal  spaces 
and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  afferent  and  efiFer- 
ent  fibres  pass  through  the  intercostal  nerve  trunks,  and  the  reflex  is 
tlierefore  completed  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is 
customary  to  recognize  tw^o  parts:  the  reflex  of  the  upper  and  of  the 
lower  quadrants,  or  the  upper  and  lower  abdominal  reflexes.  There  is 
no  actual   anatomical  or  physiological  dividing  line.       This  reflex  ia 
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present  in  98  per  cent,  of  normal  persons,  but  varies  very  considerably 
in  different  persons  or  in  the  same  person  at  different  times.  It  is  in- 
creased by  the  conditions  that  increase  the  skin  reflexes ;  it  is  abolished 
by  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  which  destroy  the  dorsal  region.  Some- 
times if  only  one  part  and  not  the  other  is  involved  it  serves,  in  a  sense, 
as  an  aid  to  localization.  It  is  often  active  in  tabes  dorsalis,  and  may 
be  present  in  cases  of  hysterical  anaesthesia,  but  is  lost  in  cases  of 
organic  aniesthesia  of  the  abdomen.  The  hypogastric  reflex,  recently 
described  by  von  JJeehterew,  consists  of  a  deepening  of  the  suprain- 
guinal  region  when  the  skin  of  the  inner  upi)er  part  of  the  thigh  is  irri- 
tated. According  to  Crocq  it  does  not  occur  exclusively  in  women  as 
was  at  first  believed. 

The  cremasteric  reflex  consists  in  the  upward  jerking  of  the  testicle 
when  the  skin  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh  is  irritated.  It  is  most 
readily  elicited  by  pinching,  scraping,  or  pricking  the  skin  over  the 
adductor  nmscles  about  one  inch  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  up- 
ward movement  of  the  testicle  is  sudden  and  independent  of  any  con- 
traction of  the  scrotum,  but  may  be  associated  witli  twitching  of  the 
abdominal  nmscles.  The  contractility  of  the  cremasteric  muscle  varies 
extraordinarily  in  different  individuals.  A  small  proportion — esti- 
mated at  1  or  2  i)er  cent. — have  voluntary  control  over  the  muscle 
and  can  elevate  the  testicle  at  will,  and  in  these  cases  the  reflex  is  pro- 
nounced to  the  degree  of  exaggeration.  In  other  individuals  without 
obvious  lesion  of  the  central  or  peripheral  nervous  systems  the  reflex 
may  be  persistently  absent.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  extremely  varia- 
ble. Under  pathological  conditions,  it  is  increased  in  functional  ner\'ous 
states;  it  is  usually  increased  in  conditions  giving  rise  to  increased 
spasticity,  although  it  may  he  diminished  in  hcniij)lcgia  on  the  affected 
side,  and  is  lost  in  conditions  causing  hypotonicity,  as,  for  example, 
tabes  dor-iialis.  It  is  said  to  Ix?  exaggerated  in  sciatica.  It  is  a  reflex 
of  moderate  clinical  importance.  The  contraction  of  the  dartos  muscle 
lining  the  wall  of  the  scrotum  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  the  cremas- 
teric reflex.  It  is,  however,  independent  and  differs  distinctly  in  char- 
acter, l)eing  a  slow  contraction  coming  on  at  an  appreciable  interval 
after  the  skin  has  been  irritated.  It  j^ersists  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
relaxation  ensues.  This  reflex  appears  to  be  in<lei)endent  of  nearly 
everything  excepting  complete  organic  aniesthesia  of  the  part  irritated. 
It  is  of  no  clinical  importance. 

Von  Bechterew  has  descril)ed  a  pyramidalis  reflex,  a  slight  contrac- 
tion in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  just  above  the  symphysis  when 
the  skin  above  tliis  region  is  irritated. 
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The  periosteal  and  muscle  reflexes  are  not  important. 

Scapalohumeral  Reflexes. — Von  Bechterew  has  described  a  series  of 
reflexes  connected  with  the  scapula,  which  are  best  elicited  by  striking 
on  the  spinal  edge  just  below  the  superior  internal  angle.  This  causes 
a  slight  contraction  of  the  infraspinatus  and  occasionally  of  the  supra- 
spinatus  muscle,  and  adduction  and  external  rotation  of  the  humerus. 
In  cases  of  hemiplegia  in  which  the  muscles  are  spastic  the  contractions 
may  be  more  extensive,  involving  also  the  trapezius  and  deltoid,  and 
causing,  therefore,  abduction  instead  of  adduction  of  the  arm.  Xot 
infrequently  I  have  observed  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  oppo- 
site shoulder.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  scapular  reflex  must 
be  a  true  i-eflex'and  not  merely  the  result  of  muscular  irritation.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  striking  upon  the  bellies  of  the  spinati  mus- 
cles gives  rise  to  contraction  of  these  muscles  with  results  that  simulate 
the  reflex  under  ordinary  conditions.  Steinhausen  regards  it  as  a 
periosteal  reflex  constant  in  normal  persons. 

Iliac  Reflexes. — Striking  upon  the  crest  of  the  ilium  gives  rise  to 
various  contractures  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  pelvis.  These  re- 
flexes are  increased  by  all  conditions  giving  rise  to  increase  of  the  mus- 
cular irritability.  They  have  received  very  little  attention  from  neu- 
rologists, and  little  is  known  excepting  the  fact  of  their  existence. 

Xegro  has  descril)ed  as  the  gluteal  reflex  a  sharp  tetanic  contrac- 
tion of  the  gluteal  muscles  when  pressure  is  made  over  the  sciatic 
foramen  in  cases  of  sciatica.  It  may  assist  the  diagnosis  in  doubtful 
cases. 

Mention  may  l)e  made  of  the  idiopathic  nuiscular  contraction,  or 
myoidema.  This  consists  of  a  tonic  spasm  of  isolated  fibres  of  a  muscle 
which  have  Ijeen  subjected  to  vigorous  mechanical  irritation.  It  is  best 
elicited  in  the  pectoral  nuiscles  by  taj)j)ing  sharply  upon  them  with  the 
finger  or  hammer.  This  j^rodnces  a  small  lump  which  rapidly  dis- 
appears. It  can  also  be  elicited  in  the  biceps  by  pinching  it  sharply, 
a  ridge  appearing  along  the  line  of  the  pinch.  This  reaction,  although 
it  can  usually  be  obtained  in  normal  persons  who  are  thin  and  whose 
muscles  therefore  are  not  protected  by  a  layer  of  fat,  is  most  striking 
in  cachectic  conditions.  It  also  is  common  in  certain  forms  of  insanitv, 
as  general  ])aresis,  dementia  pra»cox ;  in  epilepsy,  cerebral  syphilis,  etc. 
It  has  no  clinical  significance,  excepting  as  a  confirmation  of  cachexia, 
which  is,  of  course,  readily  recognizable  by  other  means. 
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GAITS. 
THE   GAIT   AS   A   SYMPTOM    OF   NERVOUS   DISEASE. 

Walking  may  be  described  as  progression  by  placing  one  f(K)t  on 
the  ground,  supporting  the  body  upon  it,  lifting  the  other  foot  to  a 
slightly  higher  level,  and  swinging  the  leg  forward;  this  leg  in  turn 
becomes  the  support,  and  the  first  leg  repeats  the  movements.  The  sup- 
porting leg  is  kept  rigid  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  particularly 
those  of  the  calf,  the  quadriceps,  and  the  gluteal  and  psoas  muscles, 
although  practically  all  the  other  muscles  of  the  limb  are  brought  into 
play  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  movements  at  the  joints.  During  the 
act  of  walking  there  are  two  chief  movements  in  the  supporting  limb: 
at  the  ankle-joint,  in  which  the  tibia  rolls  forward  on  the  astragalus, 
and  at  the  hip-joint,  in  which  the  thigh-bone  rocks  backward  in  the 
acetabulum  as  the  body  moves  forward.  There  is  also  a  slight  rotary 
movement  in  the  hip  as  the  pelvis  is  swung  around  it  in  the  effort  of 
throwing  forward  the  opposite  leg.  The  knee-joint  usually  remains 
fixed  until  the  movement  fo^^vard  becomes  so  great  that  the  heel  of  the 
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supporting  leg  is  lifted  from  the  ground,  when  it  begins  to  bend  slightly. 
The  shortening  of  the  swinging  leg  is  accomplished  by  tilting  the  pelvis 
and  slight  flexion  at  the  thigh,  knee,  and  ankle.  The  swing  commences 
with  a  slight  tlirow  given  with  the  toes  as  the  foot  leaves  the  ground, 
and  terminates  as  the  heel  strikes  the  ground,  when  the  forward  incli- 
nation of  the  supporting  leg  becomes  so  great  that  the  swinging  leg  no 
longer  clears  the  surface. 

METHODS   OF   STUDY. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  walking  may  be  modified  by  structural  deform- 
ities, especially  if  in  the  skeleton,  or  by  functional  defects  either  in 
the  muscles  or  in  the  nervous  mechanism  controlling  them.  These  modi- 
fications have  been  studied  usually  by  simple  observation,  but  a  variety 
of  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  final 
changes  and  making  permanent  records.  The  simplest  method  is  to 
measure  ofiF  a  definite  path  on  which  the  patient  walks.  The  number 
of  steps  is  counted  and  divided  into  tlie  distance  travelled.  The  length 
of  each  step  is  thus  readily  determined.  By  observing  the  patient  care- 
fully from  behind  or  in  front,  lateral  deviations  in  the  movements  of 
the  legs  can  be  detected,  and  by  placing  the  eye  close  to  the  ground  it 
can  be  noted  whether  the  feet  are  abnormally  raised  or  not  This 
metlxod,  however,  is  scarcely  better  than  direct  observation  (Weber). 

It  is  a  distinct  advance  to  employ  some  method  by  which  the  foot- 
prints themselves  can  be  more  or  less  permanently  impressed  upon  the 
surface.  This  is,  of  course,  done  upon  soft  soil  or  sand,  but  the  yielding 
character  of  the  material  produces  certain  alterations  in  the  gait  which 
render  it  slightly  abnormal,  iloreover,  tlic  preservation  even  of  a  single 
footprint  by  the  method  of  making  plaster  casts  is  tedious  and  difiicult. 

Vierordt  was  apparently  the  first  to  employ  a  color  material,  which 
was  exuded  by  a  specially  prepared  shoe.  Gilles  de  la  Tourette  covered 
the  sole  of  tlie  foot  with  powdered  oxide  of  iron,  and  then  had  the 
patient  walk  upon  strips  of  rough  paper,  enough  of  the  powder  being 
caught  in  the  interstices  to  leave  a  record.  Still  more  complicated  is 
the  method  of  Monkenmoller  and  Kaplan,  who  employ  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron  in  which  the  stockings  are  soaked.  The 
patient  walks  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  afterwards  sprayed  with 
an  alcoholic  ethereal  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  forming 
ferric  sulphocyanide,  and  leaving  a  permanent  dark  red  mark  that  can 
readily  be  photographed.  The  very  thick  wet  stockings  interfere  slightly 
with  the  gait. 

I  have  used  a  simple  modification  which  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
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that  I  believe  I  can  commend  it  heartily.  It  consists  in  painting  tho 
feet  with  ordinary  black  paint, — that  is,  lamp-black  dissolved  in  linseed 
oiL  The  paint  should  I)e  somewhat  thicker  than  that  ordinarily  supplied 
ready-made.  It  can  best  be  smeared  on  the  feet  with  a  wad  of  cotton 
or  gauze.  Ordinary  wrapping-paper  is  employed.  This  comes  in  rolls 
about  four  feet  wide,  from  which  strips  of  convenient  length  (usually 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet)  can  readily  be  cut.  A  single  painting  suf- 
fices for  about  twenty  clear  tracings  from  each  foot, — that  is,  the  i)aticnt 
can  walk  a  much  lc>ngor  distance  than  the  usual  length  of  the  strip  of 
wrapping-paper.  The  paint  dries  quickly  and  makes  an  impression  that 
is  practically  permanent.  I  have  records  over  four  years  old  that  are 
as  clear  as  they  were  originally.  The  strips  can  be  rolled  up  into  very 
small  compass,  can  easily  Ixj  stored  and  classified,  and  photographic 
reproduction  is  very  satisfactory.  Jendrassik  condemns  these  methods 
because,  according  to  him,  it  gives  us  no  more  information  than  simple 
inspection.  In  this  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  Obviously  it  enables  us 
to  substitute  for  more  or  less  erratic  guessing  actual  measurements  re- 
garding the  length  of  the  steps,  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  steps 
in  the  two  legs,  tlie  separation  of  the  legs,  and  whether  or  not  successive 
steps  of  the  same  leg  are  in  a  straight  line.  Moreover,  the  print  of  the 
foot  can  be  carefully  studied:  whether  the  whole  of  the  sole  touches 
the  ground,  whether  part  of  it  remains  permanently  above  the  ground, 
and  if  any  dragging  occurs  it  is  very  distinctly  shown.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  method,  however,  is  that  it  furnishes  a  permanent 
record  infinitely  preferable  to  any  description  that  can  be  written.  Tho 
chief  objection  to  it  is  that  no  record  is  made  of  the  movements  of  the 
feet  while  in  tlie  air. 

A  very  simple  method  which  may  be  oiiij)loycd  if  no  nuiterials  are 
at  hand  is  to  allow  the  i)atieiit  to  walk  on  the  floor  after  the  f<M't  have 
been  wet.  Usually  from  five  to  ten  steps  with  each  foot  will  bo  recorded, 
and  the  water  does  not  evaporate  for  several  minutes.  If  the  i)atient 
wears  thick  stockings  which  have  been  saturated  with  water  a  greater 
number  of  steps  can  be  obtained.  This  will  enable  the  ol)ser\'er  to  take 
satisfactory  measurements  of  the  foot-prints. 

The  application  of  instantaneous  photography  to  moving  objects 
provided  a  new  method  for  the  study  of  the  gait.  To  ^luybridge, 
working  at  first  independently  and  subsequently  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  credit  for  the  first  complete  study 
of  the  human  gait  is  due.  Not  only  can  the  individual  phases  of  motion 
be  studied  by  this  method,  but  also  by  various  methods  the  pictures  can 
be  thrown  upon  a  screen  in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  movement 
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appears  to  be  reprodoced.  For  scientific  purposes  it  suffers  under  the 
disadTantage  that  pictures  taken  with  the  subject  advancing  directly 
towards  or  retreating  from  the  camera  are  comparatively  unsatisfactoiy. 
This  method,  with  various  dianges,  has  also  been  employed  by  Marie, 
Dercum,  Braune,  Fischer,  and  Londe:  and  Marinesco  has  used  the 
more  modem  cinemetograph. 

Jendrassik  has  devised  a  modification  which  he  considers  superior 
to  all  other  methods.  It  consists  in  having  the  patient  walk  in  a  dark 
room  in  front  of  a  photc^aphic  plate  and  lens,  and  then  by  means  of 
electricity  producing  momentary  flashes  of  light  at  regular  intervals. 
As  a  result  the  picture  of  the  individual  at  various  stages  of  the  gait 
appears  upon  the  plate.  The  objections  to  this  method  are  numerous. 
In  the  first  place,  the  subject  walks  in  a  room  alternately  dark  and 
bright,  and  as  a  result  the  gait  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  disturbed. 
In  the  second  place,  and  to  my  mind  this  is  a  more  serious  objection, 
the  pictures  upon  the  plate  are  superimposed ;  it  is  very  diflBcult,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  careful  analysis.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  take  pictures  with  the  patient  walking  toward  or  away 
from  the  camera.  Xevertheless,  this  method,  if  carefully  carried  out, 
yields  excellent  results,  and  some  of  the  pictures  published  by  Jen- 
drassik leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Other  methods  that  have  been  employed  for  attempting  to  record 
various  movements  graphically,  either  upon  a  rotating  drum  or  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  squirting  colored  fluids  upon  a  recording  surface,  are 
so  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory  that  they  have  been  entirely  dis- 
carded. 

The  classification  of  tlie  pathological  varieties  of  gait  is  compara- 
tively simple  theoretically.  Practically,  however,  it  is  difficult,  partly 
l)ecause  of  the  great  variation  occurring  in  many  of  the  forms,  partly 
because  of  the  not  infrequent  association  of  two  or  more  disturbing 
factors.  Broadly  we  may  recognize  two  groups:  those  due  to  actual 
deformity  of  the  skeleton  and  those  due  to  disturbances  in  the  neuro- 
muscular mechanism.  The  former,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forms 
of  trophic  disturbance  of  the  hones,  belong  to  the  domain  of  surgery 
and  will  not  Ijc  considered  in  this  article.  The  latter  may  be  divided 
into  five  groups.  First,  flaccid  paralytic  lesions  of  the  neuromuscular 
mechanism ;  second,  spastic  paralytic  lesions  of  the  neuromuscular 
mechanism,  each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  into  the  unilateral  and 
bilateral  forms,  and  they  are  often  combined  ;  third,  the  group  character- 
ized by  loss  of  muscular  co-ordination, — that  is,  the  ataxic  gaits;  and, 
fourth,  a  grouj)  due  to  involuntary  muscular  movements, — the  ehorei- 
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I.  Case  »>f  HFMiPLEfiiA,  Two  Yeuk**  DrBAxroN.— TIi<«  impn-ssion  nf  th*»Hcht  fnoJ  is  wwik :  there 
1b  Bnme  t'ijiiimctiriii  of  thu  nii}N'Jii!>.  rtiiisliig  licetfuuiutluu  of  tlit-  «rL-JL  Thv  uligimient  u  Kmrtl  iiud 
then*  is  vtry  llitU^  rlm^-giTttr  oi  thv  i\Hit. 

IL  Case  of  llKMJi'LtN.ix  tJV  Los»*  IH'hation',— The  riwht  font  is  tuniiKl  out  and  flnM»^ distinctly 
( UTifortuiiately  the  il]);L>4rnal{)ii  h;i^  i^*eeii  nftouchetl  and  dcH^  not  show  thb^).  Tlie  «U.'(<$  tire  uneven  AUii 
there  Is  ticrasinfial  i^lajififCfiiiK. 

III.  Case  uy  c'eheuhal  Spastic  PAftArAKEsis.— The  step*  are  fchort  and  uneven  mid  1\wtc  is  a 
len*l(?Mcy  to  cTfWHii^jr  the  leif*. 

IV.  Case  OF  Primary  NurRAL  ATRfiPBY:  that  t*«.  PARALYTtn  Pa  rapari=3iis— The  tiies  art*  turned 
out;  tlif  alipiuneiit  Im  jicwir  The  petmUur  chnmcter  ol  the  footprint  hi  due  to  the  atrophy  of  the 
mii'^cU'g  ot  the  ihole  of  the  Uma. 


V.  VL  vn.  vin. 

No. 6.  Tnz  Gait  ow  a  Normal  AnrLT  Malk.— The  aliirnment  le  Kond:  the  step*  etc  equal;  the  jmpre»- 
iioDS  are  t'lcar  and  dlfitinct.    Tlif  left  fi*i>t  L*  turned  out  sli^htlv  mare  than  iinrmaL 

Na  f..  A  Came  hk  Tinus  Oohnalls  — Tire  ulignmeiH  is  i»c)or:  tlie  dijiiame  between  ll^e  stej*^  Is  unetjual ; 
at  one  Tmint  tlie  leg  is  thrown  t^ligliLly  Ui  th*?  side.  The  tmprcssmiiH  rarv  in  iatensitv,  p»rticuli»rly  witJn  ivfer* 
ence  lo  the  iirch  of  the  left  ffx:»t. 

No.  T-  A  Vasr  yi'FP(j?4Kn  to  BE  I'ereiiki.lar  Disease.— The  tyj»e  of  jjait  1«  the  late  stiuro  of  ataxiA  with 
paresis.  The  ste^is  are  very  short :  the  lews  are  widely  sefiamterl ;'  the  aliftiiincnt  is  poor.  The  stefw  aiv  very 
U}i<.H]U»l  ill  lenHTth.  and  the  impresf^imis  vao  ii"  intensity.  It  will  tm  noted  that  the  number  of  to^  fttrikiiig 
Ihe  ground  vndes  in  different  impressions,  showing  a  gllgjhtlv  lipfu^tic  condition  of  the  extensor  muscles. 

No-K  The  *»ait  or  a  Normal  adult  Female,  The  Ntejis  tiro  Jihorter.  and  the  sepftmtion  of  the  iegi 
ftllghtly  i^reaier  tbati  In  the  tmeln^  taken  fmm  the  adult  male.    The  (Tail  pretentsi  no  abiionnal  fieaCurea. 
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form  gaits.  This  comprises  a  number  of  very  diverse  conditious. 
Finally,  there  are  several  forms,  different  in  themsolvcs  and  not  Ixj- 
longing  to  any  of  the  regular  tyi)es.  Before  discussing  these  different 
classes  I  wish  to  mention  the  general  featurt^s  that  should  1)0  most  care- 
fully studied,  because  it  is  by  means  of  the  amount  and  degree  of  their 
deviation  from  the  normal  that  the  character  of  the  gait  is  determined. 
First,  the  length  of  the  steps;  whether  the  step  made  by  one  foot 
is  longer  or  shorter  than  the  step  made  by  the  other, — tliat  is  to  say, 
whether  the  distance  from  the  toe  of  the  left  foot  to  the  heel  of  the  right 
foot  is  more  or  less  tluni  the  distance  from  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  to 
the  heel  of  tlie  left  foot.  Second,  the  degi'ee  of  separation  of  the  two 
feet;  under  normal  circumstances,  a  straight  line  drawn  l)etween  the 
footprints  should  touch  or  slightly  cut  the  inner  side  of  both  heels. 
Third,  the  degree  to  which  the  toes  are  turned  out;  this  is  modified 
more  or  less  by  habit,  but  normally  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  heel  passes  through  the  ball  of  the  great  toe;  however, 
moderate  deviations  from  this  rule  cannot  Ixj  considered  pathological. 
Fourth,  the  part  of  the  foot  which  first  touches  the  ground,  whether  thci 
heel  or  tf)e ;  this  is  also  modified  by  habit,  but  it  is  excessively  rare  for 
any  person  normally  to  strike  the  ground  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  first, 
although  Ellis  l)elieves  that  certain  savage  races  normally  walk  in  this 
manner.  Fifth,  the  way  in  which  the  foot  leaves  the  ground ;  whether 
it  is  thrown  clear  by  the  spring  of  the  toes  or  whether  they  remain  in 
contact  with  the  surface  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  while  the  foot  is 
dragged  forward.  Sixth,  the  way  in  which  the  sole  of  the  foot  rests 
upon  the  groun<l,  in  some  cases  the  arch  is  distinctly  lost,  or  the  patient 
may  walk  upon  the  toes  or  the  side  of  the  foot.  Seventh,  the  height  to 
which  the  foot  is  lifted  from  the  ground  during  the  step.  Eighth,  the 
amount  of  lateral  swing  in  the  leg.  Xinth,  the  manner  in  which  the 
foot  strikes  the  ground,  whether  forcibly  or  lightly.  Tenth,  the  align- 
ment of  the  steps.  In  ad<lition,  such  gross  (changes  as  cross-legged  pro- 
gression or  walking  with  crutches  should  be  noted,  an<l  such  finer 
changes  as  the  l)ehavior  of  the  tws  during  the  step.  Under  (»ertain  cir- 
cumstances, spastic  dorsal  flexion  may  prevent  one  or  all  of  the  toes 
from  touching  the  ground  at  any  i>oint. 

THE   PARALYTIC   GAITS. 

The  flaccid  paralytic  gaits  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 

reflexes  in  addition  to  the  w-eakness  of  the  limbs.     As  a  general  rule, 

these  gaits  occur  in  various  forms  of  peripheral  palsies  and  myopathies. 

If  bilateral,  such,  for  example,  as  occurs  in  peripheral  polyneuritis,  the 
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gait  presents  tbe  following  j>eculiarities:  tlie  steps  are  short,  the  feet 
are  planted  rather  widely  apart,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  irregu- 
larity in  alignment  The  feet  are  lifted  from  the  ground  without 
swinging,  tlie  toe  leaving  last  The  knee  13  lifted  somewhat  higher  than 
normal  from  tlie  ground,  in  order  to  permit  the  toe,  which,  as  a  result 
of  toe-dropj  is  not  raised,  to  clear  the  floor.  The  toe  strikes  the  ground 
first  and  then  the  rest  of  the  foot  is  planted  uix^n  the  surface.  During 
the  step  the  foot  remains  flat  upon  the  ground  and  does  not  aid  in  lift- 
ing the  body.  Walking  is  therefore  accom]dis!ied  chiefly  by  the  muscles 
that  move  the  thigh  upon  the  ijelvis.  In  tbe  severer  forms  of  this  type 
of  paralysis  tlie  weakness  is  so  great  that  it  is  imjKJssible  for  the  patient 
to  lift  the  feet  from  the  ground,  and  they  are  dragged  along,  usually 
turning  slightly  outward.  In  these  forms  additional  support  is  nearly 
always  required,  citlicr  by  eiincs  or  crutches.  As  a  rule,  walking  is 
attempted  only  in  the  luilder  forms. 

In  anterior  poliomyelitis,  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  the  type  of  gait 
depends  largely  upon  tlie  particular  muscles  affected.  If  tlie  involve- 
ment is  extensivoj  walking  without  crutches  is  impossible.  The  legs 
are  drawn  forward  and  serve  as  a  sort  of  third  crutch  to  aid  in  pro- 
gression. Very  often  it  is  necessary'  to  stiffen  the  joints  by  means  of 
braces.  If  tlie  peroneal  muscles  are  involved  there  will  be  foot-drop, 
the  leg  will  be  lifted  higher  from  the  ground,  and  will  be  planted  nearly 
flatj  the  tf>e  touching  first,  but  if  the  calf  mustdes  are  preserved  there 
will  l>e  a  distinct  spring  at  the  end  of  tbe  step.  In  these  cases  the  foot 
is  usually  turned  out.  If  contractures  have  ensued,  giving  rise  to 
elub-foot,  the  condition  becomes  surgical  rather  than  neurological,  and 
the  type  of  gait  depends  upon  tbe  nature  of  the  defonnity. 

In  tlie  ordinary  forms  of  muscwlar  dystrophy  the  ability  to  walk  is 
presei-vcd  for  a  long  time.  The  gait  is  quite  characteristic.  The  steps 
are  short,  usually  made  with  effort ;  the  legs  are  well  separated  so  that 
the  gait  has  a  waddling  character;  the  feet  are  not  lifted  very  well  from 
the  ground,  and  the  knees  are  kept  nearly  completely  extended.  If  at 
any  time  they  become  flexed  the  patient  is  likely  to  fall.  The  foot, 
however,  usually  clears  the  ground,  and,  imless  the  weakness  is  extreme, 
the  alignment  is  good.  As  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  also  frequently 
involved  there  may  l>e  considerable  rocking  of  the  jxdvis  which  accentu- 
ates  the  w^addling. 

In  pseudomuscular  lujpcrirophij  tbe  gait  is  essentially  the  same,  the 
only  difference  l>eing  in  the  appearance  of  the  limbs.  In  both  fonnfl 
the  patient  shows  a  peculiar  method  of  arising  from  tlie  floor  which  has 
been  frequently  descril>ed,  but  is  50  characteristic  that  it  serves  as  an 
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important  Bjmptoin.  He  first  assumes  a  sitting  posture,  then  drawing 
the  body  forward  gets  upon  the  Lands  and  knees,  then  pushing  the  body 
backward  he  brings  the  hands  close  to  the  feet,  grasps  the  legs,  and 
gradually  climbs  up  his  own  legs,  supporting  the  tnink  partly  upon  the 
arms  and  partly  upon  the  legs.  In  the  i)eronoal  fonn  of  muscular  dys- 
trophy and  in  some  forms  of  i)()lyneuritis  the  predominant  characteris- 
tic of  the  gait  is  the  extreme  ataxia.  This  will  be  described  in  connec- 
tion with  ataxic  gaits. 

The  Spastic  Paralytic  Gait. —  Lateral  Sclerosis. — Bilateral  paretic 
disturbance  of  gait  with  si)astieity  of  the  muscles  occurs  as  a  result  of 
cord  or  brain  lesion.  I^ressure  ui)on  the  cord  above  tlie  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  so-called  spastic  gait  which  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  descending  sclerosis  of  these  columns  does  occur,  but  very  rarely 
as  an  idiopathic  lesion.  The  steps  are  equal  in  lengtli  and  may  \ye  short 
or  long,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  paralysis:  the  less  the  paralysis 
the  longer  the  step.  The  feet  are  usually  kept  moderately  close  togther, 
often,  indeed,  there  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced  tendency  for  the  legs 
to  cross.  During  the  swing  the  leg  rotates  slightly  outward  to  pass  the 
other  leg ;  the  leg  is  kept  stifF  and  the  foot  extended.  As  a  result,  for 
a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  stride  the  toe  remains  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  whole  gait  is  of  a  peculiar  stifF  and  awkward  character. 
Although  the  toe  touches  the  ground  first,  there  is  no  spring  to  it,  and 
the  patient  proceeds  very  much  as  if  walking  on  stilts.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  condition  that  the  toes  of  the  shoes  are  very  rapidly 
worn  out,  and  that  frecjuently  the  inside  of  the  legs  of  the  trousers, 
particularly  at  the  knees,  are  also  soon  worn  through.  lu  forms  in 
which  the  spasticity  is  the  most  ])ronounced  condition  the  legs  may 
even  l)e  crossed,  giving  rise  to  cross-legged  progression.  A  modification 
of  this  form  occurs  in  Little^s  discasr.  In  this,  however,  there  is  marked 
foot-drop;  the  patient  therefore  lifts  the  leg  high  from  the  ground  in 
order  to  clear  the  toe:   the  so-called  **  chicken-gait." 

The  unilateral  s])astic  paretic  gait  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  con- 
ditions, the  result  of  cerebral  lesion.  The  gaits  of  hemiplegia  are,  as 
a  rule,  quite  characteristic.  The  degree  of  modification,  of  course,  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  extent  of  the  paralysis.  In  the  mildest  forms 
there  is  merely  a  slight  limp.  Careful  observ^ation  and  foot-print  rec- 
ords, however,  will  show  that  even  in  this  type  the  step  on  the  hemij)]egic 
side  is  somewhat  shorter;  that  the  toe  drags  for  an  instant  after  the 
step  has  conmienced,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  stiffness  of  the  leg, 
it  is  swung  slightly  to  the  side,  the  foot  being  lifted  less  than  the  leg 
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on  the  sound  side.  The  steps  are  usually  in  a  straight  line;  the  foot 
ifl  turned  out,  and  not  infrequently  the  feet  are  separated  slightly 
more  than  in  normal  walking.  The  more  severe  forms  are  merely  exag- 
gerations of  these  features,  but  of  course  present  a  very  different  appear- 
ance. The  step  is  short,  the  feet  are  well  separated,  the  toe  clings  to  the 
ground  for  a  considerable  distance,  sometimes  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  the  step,  the  leg  is  swimg  well  outward,  and  usually  the  foot- 
steps on  the  affected  side  are  no  longer  in  a  straight  line,  showing  the 
existence  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  ataxia.  As  the  muscles  on  the 
paralyzed  side  are  not  capable  of  tilting  the  pelvis,  this  is  accomplished 
by  throwing  the  body  over  to  the  opposite  side,  so  that  with  each  step 
it  oscillates  distinctly.  The  step  on  the  sound  side  is  usually  character- 
ized by  an  exaggerated  spring  from  the  toe,  and  a  marked  hurrying  of 
the  swing  so  tliat  as  little  time  as  possible  is  spent  resting  on  the  lame 
leg.  If  the  condition  becomes  more  severe  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
support  himself  witli  a  cane  or  crutch  usually  carried  on  the  sound  side, 
although  if  the  arm  has  recovered  sufficiently  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  patient  to  carry  a  crutch  on  the  sound  side  and  a  cane  in  the  other 
hand. 

GAITS   DUE   TO   DISTURBANCE   OF  CO-ORDINATION. 

The  ataxic  gait  is  characterized  by  the  following  features :  inequal- 
ity in  the  length  of  the  steps ;  defective  alignment  of  successive  steps ; 
irregular  high  lifting  of  the  feet  from  the  ground,  and  usually  a  some- 
what stamping  type  of  progression, — that  is,  the  feet  strike  the  ground 
rather  vigorously.  As  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of 
the  footsteps,  tlie  centre  of  equilibrium  is  continually  disturbed,  and 
the  body  is  jerked  forward  and  backward  or  to  one  side  or  the  other  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance. 

In  tabes  dorsalis  this  type  of  gait  occurs.  All  grades  may  be  ob- 
served, from  a  slight  impairment,  which  may  be  imperceptible  unless 
special  methods  are  used,  to  such  a  profound  paresis  and  incoordination 
that  the  patient  can  only  progress  by  the  aid  of  two  canes  or  crutches. 

The  tracing  of  a  tal)etic  gait  is  usually  quite  characteristic.  The 
spaces  between  tlie  successive  footprints  show  a  considerable  amount  of 
variation.  Occasionally  a  footprint  is  seen  far  to  one  side,  due  to  the 
effort  of  the  patient  to  recover  his  balance.  Even  where  the  walking 
is  more  regular,  it  can  be  seen  that  sometimes  the  feet  are  slightly 
crossed,  sometimes  more  widely  separated  than  normally.  The  char- 
acter of  the  impression  varies  considerably.  Sometimes  the  sole  of  the 
foot  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  ground ;   sometimes  the  patient  walks 
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upon  the  inner  and  sometimes  ui)on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  In 
some  impressions  the  arch  is  distinct ;  in  otliers  it  is  faulty,  apparently 
the  result  of  irregular  contractions  of  the  muscles  controlling  it.  The 
changes  are  always  more  pronounce<l  the  further  the  patient  has  walked. 
In  the  beginning  the  footsteps  maintain  a  fairly  good  alignment,  pos- 
sibly due  to  the  greater  concentration  of  th(j  mind  in  the  bi»gi lining  of 
the  effort.  The  Urea  are  sometimes  turned  out;  sometimes  the  foot  is 
directed  forward,  showing  irregularities  in  the  rotation  of  the  leg  at 
the  hip.  Even  slight  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  impression  can 
be  made  out  in  most  of  the  tracings.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  ataxic  gait  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  impairment 
of  equilibrium,  only  (occasionally  is  an  effort  made  to  compensate  it 
by  separating  the  legs  and  thus  broadening  the  base.  Moreover,  a 
study  of  the  tracings  shows  that,  in  sj)ite  of  the  apparently  long  stride 
due  to  the  elevation  of  the  f(M)t  from  the  ground,  and  the  forcible  way 
in  which  it  is  placed  <lownward,  the  avenige  distan(»e  between  the  steps 
is  slightly  less  than  in  normal  jKjrsons  of  the  same  size. 

The  ataxic  usually  apfKjars  to  walk  hastily  and  heedlessly,  but  it 
will  be  obsen-ed  that  he  keei)s  his  eyes  fixed  carefully  upon  tlie  ground, 
and,  as  far  as  he  may,  chooses  his  path.  There  is  also  a  certain  element 
of  tenseness  and  rigidity  in  the  \vhole  poise  that  is  merely  an  indication 
of  the  effort  made.  In  nearly  any  form  of  ataxia  a  f<x)tprint  tracing 
will  exhibit  the  characteristic  features,  even  although  they  are  not  ixjr- 
ceptible  to  simj)le  insjx?ction.  But  in  these  cases  the  alteration  may  l)e 
made  more  obvious  by  employing  certain  modifications  in  the  gait.  The 
simplest  of  these  is  to  liavo  the  patient  walk  with  the  eyes  closed.  Ordi- 
narily, as  soon  as  the  aid  of  vision  is  removed,  the  ataxia  Ik^couics  much 
more  pronounced.  Walking  backwards  is  accomplished  with  difficulty, 
and  often  results  in  falling.  Walking  upon  an  uneven  surface  is  <lone 
very  badly.  For  this  reason  such  patients  are  very  apt  to  fall  over  slight 
obstacles,  particularly  if  entering  a  dimly  lighted,  unfamiliar  room. 
They  also  walk  badly  in  the  twilight  and  at  night.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a 
measure  a  characteristic  symptom  of  locomotor  ataxia  that  the  ]>atients 
stagger  in  the  early  evening.  Certain  m(Klifications  rwcur  in  the  gait 
as  the  result  of  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Tabetic  arthropathies  pro- 
duce such  a  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  that  it  may  lx?nd 
freely  in  all  directions.  Tender  these  circumstances,  with  each  step  the 
leg  shortens  as  a  result  of  lx)wing,  either  backward  or  laterally.  The 
body  therefore  tilts  to  that  side,  and  the  other  leg  can  only  be  swung 
or  dragged  a  short  distance  forward  until  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
step.    Walking  l)ecomes  difficult,  but  the  deformity  may  l)ecome  extreme 
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before  it  !:>econxes  impuiiisiUe,  even  althoiigh  k>tli  knees  maj  be  affected. 
Artliropathies  nuiy  oeeiir  in  the  hip,  but  do  not  give  rise  to  such  char- 
acteristic alteration  in  the  gait 

In  the  advanced  foniia  of  tabes  with  marked  paresis  unaided  loco- 
motion is  impossible.  The  patient  usually  seeks  the  aid  of  one  or,  often, 
two  canes ;  the  body  is  tilted  forward,  a  good  deal  of  the  weight  resting 
upon  tlie  anna,  the  steps  are  short,  even  dragging,  and  quite  uncertain; 
the  patient  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  ufK>ii  the  ground  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  canes  as  of  planting  the  feet*  Even  the  inovenieuts  of 
the  arms  are  uncertain,  and  the  canes  are  not  carried  forward  in  a 
straight  line,  but  waver  from  Bide  to  side  and  are  thrust  against  the 
ground  in  a  manner  that  resemlilcs  the  stamping  of  the  feet  In  cases 
of  blindness  as  a  result  uf  optic  atrophy  in  the  course  of  the  disease  a 
curious  modification  takes  place.  The  ataxia  disappears  almost  entirely, 
and  the  patient  may  for  a  time  be  able  to  walk  quite  aa  well  as  any 
other  blind  jjerson.  As  a  rule,  however,  increasing  paresis  finally  causes 
disability.  As  a  result  of  careful  education  of  the  tabetic  by  means  of 
systematic  co-ordinated  movements,  gradually  increasing  in  complexity 
(Fraenkel's  method),  so  much  improvement  may  ensue  that  even  a 
severe  ataxia  may  l>e  converted  into  a  mild  fornu  In  the  iabetic  form 
of  general  paresis  the  gait  is  modified  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tabes 
dorsal  is. 

The  gait  in  Friedreich's  ataxia  is  intermediate  between  the  spinal  and 
the  pure  cei'el>ellar  forms,  although  it  rejsembles  tjie  spinal  more  nearly. 
As  the  disease  progresses  the  inco-ordination  becomes  more  and  more 
severe  until  finally  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk  at  all,  Not  infrequently 
a  deformity  of  the  feet — a  form  of  talipes  equinus— adds  a  limp  to  the 
gait  of  inco-ordination. 

Cerebellar  ataxia  differs  from  spinal  ataxia  in  several  particulars. 
The  co-ordination  is  usually  more  disturl>ed,  therefore  the  steps  are 
exceedingly  irregidar  and  lack  alignment  Co-ordination  is  disturbed 
not  only  in  tlie  legs,  but  alsf>  in  the  trunk,  and,  as  a  result,  there  is 
considerably  more  swaying  of  the  body^  partly  due  to  the  inco-ordina- 
tion, partly  to  the  violent  efforts  of  the  patient  to  maintain  equilibrium. 
The  gait  is  not  made  worse  by  closing  the  eyes,— that  is  to  say,  visual 
impressions  aid  the  patient  little  if  any.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a 
marked  sense  of  vertigo.  If  the  cerebellar  type  is  pronounced  the  patient 
frequently  falls,  and,  of  course,  in  the  severer  forms  walking  unaided 
is  impossible.  Tt  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  severe  forms  crntche^  or 
canes  are  not  of  as  great  assistance  as  they  are  in  spinal  ataxia,  and 
the  patient  must  be  supported  by  one  or  even  two  attendants. 


IX.  X.  XI, 

Ka !!.  A  SPACTtr  I'ARETir  Gait  from  a  Case  nr  SYHiNnoSfVEiiA.— Thi*  |jart*lfi  ih  In  excess;  ihe  arch  u( 
the  riNiht  font  isi  whi>lh'  k-pt,  »iid  tbnt  of  the  U'ft  frwit  is  imiicTftrt,  The  aliirtitiiHit  is  dijitini'tly  (loor  ;  the  leiiKlh 
of  the  stt-fw  Ih  miLHiuaf,  und  the  tctt?  mie  turm^l  glij?htly  cut.  It  will  be  iiilcd  that  tlie  ititeusily  of  the  iinpre*- 
fiorui  i»  unequal. 

No.  10.  A  CA.4F-  OF  Left  TlKMii'LtUiiA  of  Six  Mo^jthj*  Stanmntj  —The  stnh  of  the  ffnrtt  is  wholly  h»st  on 
the  risht  shie^  and  in  imjierfeet  <nj  the  leftside.  These  fhanineH  Ticiiaibly  iiiite<ifttf  the  h*fU(  in.  The  f<x>t  oti  tlie 
jmralysed  ?itdc  1»  turmxl  fmtward  iit  iin  untrleof  HU  defrreesi.  The  feet  are  weH  t^epamtcd  ;  th*r  ftlit'omeut  U 
poor :  the  sleijs  are  very  short.    There  i*  no  distinct  tlrogjrln^  of  the  l(»ei^. 

No.  n.  A  BiLATKPAi.  Skastic  GAIT—The  stepjt  are  short"  the  nllpTiment  is  poor.  The  setiamtJon  of  th« 
feet  if*  uutHiiiaK  hut  o<!ca«ioiial!y  there  is  a  teudeiiey  to  tro^^in*!  the  legs.  Thtre  is  distinct  oraggini^  of  the 
tool  on  both  sid«j,  the  di^gfcing'  of  the  foot  being  outward  tf*>  that  the  knee  can  clear  the  Jtnee  upon  the 
oppoiite  Bide. 
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Cerebral  ataxia  is  not  very  common.  It  occurs  occasionally  as  a  result 
of  focal  lesion,  and  is  usually  on  one  side  of  the  lK)dy.  Under  these 
circumstances,  if  slight,  it  may  he  detected  in  the  footprint  tracing  by 
noting  that  on  one  side  the  steps  are  slightly  unequal  in  length  and  the 
alignment  is  poor.  Bilateral  ataxia  may  occur  as  a  result  of  pressure 
from  brain  tumors  or  other  conditions.  It  is  usually  of  the  cerebellar 
type. 

In  multiple  neuritis  marked  ataxia  sometimes  occurs  constituting  the 
pseudotabetic  form.  This  is  especially  characteristic  in  the  hypertro- 
phic form. 

Choreiform  Gaits. — The  gait  of  athetosis  is  characterized  by  irregu- 
lar movements  not  only  of  the  legs,  but  also  of  the  whole  body.  The 
muscles  appear  to  relax  and  contract  slowly,  entirely  independent  of 
voluntary  control,  but  at  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  control  is 
possible,  so  tliat  these  irregular  arhytlimical  movements  can  be  partly 
inhibited  and  directed.  By  the  exercise  of  great  effort  tliis  inhibition 
and  direction  nearly  always  suffices  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  The 
patient  \valks  with  most  irregular  movements.  The  steps  are  unequal, 
the  feet  are  planted  irregularly,  the  body  bends  from  side  to  side  or 
forward  and  backward,  the  head  is  continually  moving,  and  the  patient 
appears  as  if  falling  backward  or  sideways  and  to  recover  his  balance 
almost  by  a  miracle.  Actual  falling  rarely  occurs.  This  condition  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence. 

In  ordinary  chorea  the  gait  is  not  typical.  There  is  some  jerkiness 
in  the  movements  and  occasionally  paresis  of  the  legs  or  of  one  side  of 
the  body,  causing  disturbances  that  resemble  slightly  tliose  of  hemi- 
plegia. 

THE   GAITS   OF   FUNCTIONAL   NERVOUS   DISEASE. 

In  hjrsteria  the  greatest  variety  of  disturbance  of  gait  may  occur. 
All  the  organic  forms  may  be  simulated  more  or  less  perfectly,  and,  in 
addition,  there  arc  certain  types  that  arc  peculiar  to  hysteria.  The 
commonest  is  tlie  so-called  histrionic  gait.  This  can  lx?st  1x3  described 
as  a  series  of  attitudes  during  progression,  with  steps  of  an  exaggerated, 
but  not  particularly  abnormal,  character.  The  body  is  usually  held  at 
various  angles,  the  legs  are  drawn  forward  with  a  sweej)ing  motion,  the 
feet  are  lifted  high  from  the  ground,  and  there  is  considerable  oscilla- 
tion of  the  trunk.  In  these  cases  there  is  not  really  a  true  ataxia, 
although  the  footsteps  may  be  somewhat  uneven.  In  hysterical  mani- 
festations the  symptoms  are  usually  more  pronounced  when  the  patient 
knows  he  is  under  observation,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
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at  this  slow  rate  of  progression  voluntary  stoppage  is  frequently  im- 
possible. In  other  eases,  instead  of  becoming  shorter  as  walking  con- 
tinues, the  steps  become  distinctly  longer,  so  that  the  patient  is  soon 
running  with  long  strides.  In  taking  footprint  tracings  of  these  cases 
I  found  one  in  which  there  was  a  marked  dorsal  extension  of  the  toes 
when  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  balls  of  the  toes 
never  came  into  contact  with  the  ground,  the  patient  touching  with  the 
heels  and  springing  with  the  ball  of  the  foot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
spring  was  insignificant,  the  foot  being  lifted  and  held  almost  horizontal 
to  the  surface.  These  patients  also  show  retro-  and  propulsion, — that 
is  to  say,  when  standing  or  sitting  they  have  a  tendency  from  time  to 
time  to  move  or  fall  backward  or  forward.  Patients  with  paralysis 
agitans,  however,  rarely  fall,  and,  considering  the  difficulty  in  locomo- 
tion, it  is  remarkable  with  what  readiness  they  undertake  to  walk  either 
voluntarily  or  at  the  request  of  the  observing  physician.  The  nature 
of  this  gait  has  been  the  subject  of  some  speculation,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  muscular  rigidity  characteristic  of  this  disease  does  not  enable 
the  patient  to  recover  the  equilibrium  after  it  has  been  slightly  advanced 
in  the  course  of  movement.  The  station  in  these  cases  is  quite  typical. 
The  patient  bends  slightly  forward,  the  knees  are  slightly  bent,  the  head 
slightly  protruded,  the  neck  is  rigid,  giving  rise  to  a  curious  attitude, 
the  elbows  are  thrown  slightly  back,  the  forearms  are  bent,  and  the  hands 
slightly  advanced.  The  whole  attitude  expresses  an  extreme  degree  of 
rigidity. 

The  gait  in  sciatica  is,  as  a  rule,  characteristic.  The  patient  walks 
with  the  leg  flexed  slightly  upon  the  thigh,  giving  rise  to  shortening  and 
a  distinct  limp.  The  foot  is  usually  kept  nearly  horizontal  to  the 
ground,  and  there  is  a  little  spring  from  the  toe  at  the  end  of  the  step. 
The  swing  of  the  leg  is  shortened  and  the  patient,  in  order  to  put  as 
little  weight  as  possible  on  the  affected  side,  throws  the  trunk  toward 
the  other.  He  also  stands  in  a  somewhat  characteristic  attitude.  The 
leg  is  slightly  flexed,  the  heel  sometimes  a  little  drawn  up  from  the 
ground,  and  the  trunk  inclined  toward  the  sound  side. 

DELAYED   WALKING. 

The  age  at  which  a  child  learns  to  walk  is  of  some  significance.  As 
a  rule,  a  normal  child  should  stand  alone  before  the  first  year  and  should 
walk  before  eighteen  months  old.  This,  however,  is  subject  to  many 
exceptions  in  botli  directions.  Many  children,  especially  European 
children,  who  appear  to  develop  somewhat  earlier  than  American  chil- 
dren, walk  before  they  are  a  year  old,  and  a  child  may  be  perfectly 
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normal  in  all  other  respects  who  does  not  walk  until  two  years  old,  or 
even  later.  It  is  always  advisable,  however,  to  make  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  anv  child  who  does  not  walk  at  eighteen  months.  Interruption 
in  the  ability  to  walk  is  of  great  clinical  significance.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  children  to  walk  a  few  steps  at  an  early  age,  and  then,  as 
a  result  of  fright  from  a  fall,  or  of  timidity,  or  of  other  unimportant 
causes,  to  refu^  to  attempt  it  again  for  several  weeks.  If,  however,  a 
child  who  has  walked  for  any  considerable  time  gradually  loses  the 
power,  it  usually  means  that  some  disease  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem is  in  progress.  It  is  very  common,  for  example,  for  children  suffer- 
ing from  the  various  forms  of  d^enerative  atrophy,  particularly  of  the 
hereditary  ty[)es,  to  lose  the  power  of  walking  at  about  the  time  these 
diseases  manifest  themselves.  Thus,  in  cases  of  the  amaurotic  form  of 
family  idi^xfy  the  children  cease  to  walk  about  the  age  of  two  years. 
This  is  also  true  of  many  other  forms  of  idiocy. 
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CHAPTER    XXIIL 

DEOEE^RACY  (DEGENERATIO]!*^,    CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEFECTS,    DEVIATION.) 

By  G.  L.  WALTON,  M.D. 

The  terms  degeneratiun  anil  degeneracy  in  tlicir  academic  sense 
denote  a  lowering  in  the  scale  of  being,  particularly  with  regard  to 
moral  qualities.  The  custom  has  crept  in  to  apply  tliem  to  all  evi- 
dences, physical  or  mental,  of  deviation  from  the  average  norrnal,  and 
to  call  the  possessor  of  sncli  evidences  degenenite.  The  term  superior 
degenerate^  originally  introduced  to  designate  the  individual  with  men- 
tal deviation  J  has  been  extended  to  include  the  possessor  of  minor  signs 
of  deviation,  whether  physical  or  mental.  This  use  of  language  is 
unfortunatej  since  it  implies  a  conclusion  by  no  means  estahlislied,  and 
conveys  an  opprobrium,  lessened,  it  is  true,  by  increasing  familiarity, 
hut  in  the  majority  of  instances  quite  inappropriate.  The  desirabilit}' 
of  introducing  the  purely  descriptive  terms,  deviation  and  deviate,  will 
be  considered  later. 

This  subject  J  aside  from  its  general  importance,  is  of  sjiecial  interest 
to  the  neurologist,  since  the  so-called  stigmata  of  degeneration  have  to 
!x?  constantly  taken  into  consideration  as  bearing  on  the  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  nervous  disorders. 

To  the  oculist  the  subject  is  of  equal  interest  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  tlie  so-called  stigmata  of  degeneration,  a  long  list  of 
wdiicli  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  include  a  large  number 
of  ocular  defects^  such  as  astigmatism  and  other  errors  of  refraction, 
difference  in  color  of  i rides,  flecks  on  the  iris,  cololxjuia,  and  albinism, 
bedsides  such  functional  disturbances  of  vision  as  night  blimlness  and 
achromatopsia.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  of  practical  importance  for 
the  oculist^  as  well  as  for  the  neurologist,  to  recr>gnize  these  signs,  since 
they  often  indicate  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  individual, 
whatever  relation  they  may  bear  to  degeueration.  For  in  estimating 
the  relation  of  eye-strain  to  headache  or  other  nervous  disturbances,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  sjTiiptoms  may  be  constitutioual  as  well 
as  reflex. 

Among  the  most  obvious  and  most  uniformly  listed  **  stigmata  of 
degeneration/'  facial  asymmetry  comes  first.     A  common  form,  but 
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lines,  or  by  tlie  angle  lietween  the  latter  line  and  a  vertical  dropped 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  horizontal. 

The  accomf>anying  old  print  (Fig.  7)  shows  the  deviation  of  the 
facial  angle  of  Ferdinand  VIT,  from  the  ideal,  as  represented  by  the 
profile  of  Beotham.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  classed  more  appro- 
priately under  the  stigmata  of  degeneration  than  simple  facial  asym- 
nietrVj  though  even  this  point  is  not  really  estnlilisheil.  Tt  was  stated 
in  the  original  legend  that  tliis  represented  the  prognathism  generally 
found  in  kings ! 

The  illustration  of  Charles  V,  of  Spain  (Fig.  S)  presents  a  further 
example  of  the  Bourbon  prognathism. 

In  the  ease  of  Charles  V.  there  was  alsn  projection  of  the  lower 
teethy  and  it  is  said  this  malformation  of  the  jaw  seriously  impeded 
mastication. 

Ears  l>adly  set,  as^^llmet^ieal,  of  unusmil  shape,  lacking  normal 
markings  and  normal  |iarts,  fall  into  the  category  of  deviations  which 
have  been  groujx^d  as  degenerative,  but  like  most  of  the  so-ealled  stig- 
mata, eacli  i>eeuliarity  deserves  separate  study  before  aeeejiling  this 
sweeping  dictum.  For  example,  ears  set  too  low,  or  lacking  lolies  and 
markings,  may,  perhaps,  be  degenerative,  while  a  prominent  antihelix 
or  a  moderate  difference  in  length  may  have  no  such  significance. 

It  is  not,  liowever,  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  to  group  this  long  list 
of  deviations  with  regard  to  their  bearings  or  lack  of  bearing,  on  the 
question  of  degeneration.  The  illustrations  cited  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  estimation  of  their  varying  significance  requires  detailed  and 
exhaustive  study.  This  study  is  of  practical  importance  in  that  it 
imparts  knowledge  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  a 
knowledge  which  helps  the  physician  to  weigh  symptoms.  Whicliever 
of  these  deviations,  alone  or  in  combination,  represent  degeneration, 
it  is  true  that  they  are  generally  more  marked  and  more  abundant  in 
the  insane,  the  criminal,  and  the  idiotic,  ihan  in  the  well-balanced  and 
the  moral.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  important  argument  for  attributing  to 
all  deviations  the  stigma  whicli  belongs  only  to  a  part,  and  to  that  part 
in  an  uncertain  degree.  It  is  also  true  that  signs  of  deviation  are  com- 
mon among  those  possessing  signs  of  inherited  nervous  and  mental 
instability  as  well  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  hypochondria,  and  other  psyehi- 
cal  and  physiological  evidences  of  constitutional  peculiarity  or  defect. 
In  fact,  these  tendencies  have  been  included  in  the  list  as  psychical 
and  physiological  stigmata  of  degeneration. 

Given,  therefore,  a  case  in  w^bieh  any  of  these  symptoms  are  sus- 
pected of  resulting  from  eye-strain,  it  behooves  the  practitioner  to  be 
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on  the  lookout  for  other  signs,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  deviation, 
for  the  more  he  finds,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the  symptom 
in  question  is  due,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  the  constitutional  makeup  of 
the  individual,  rather  than  simply  to  reflex  irritation. 

THE   BEARING    OF    CONSTITUTIONAL    DEVIATION   UPON    THE 
ESTIMATION    OF    EYE-STRAIN    SYMPTOMS. 

The  study  of  the  relation  between  eye-strain  and  symptoms  refer- 
able to  the  nervous  system  has  been  handicapped  by  the  apathy,  not  to 
say  incredulity,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  general  practitioner,  neurolo- 
gist, and  sometimes  even  oculist,  regarding  the  variety  and  extent  of 
symptoms  which  may  be  produced  by  the  continuous,  though  apparently 
insignificant,  irritation  resulting  from  moderate  refractive  error.  (See 
Chapter  XVIII.) 

On  the  other  hand,  before  predicting  relief  of  nervous  symptoms 
by  correction  of  refraction,  one  definite  factor  in  diagnosis  must  be 
carefully  estimated,  namely,  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  the  error  of  refraction  is  merely  one  evi- 
dence of  a  faulty  organism^  among  other  signs  of  which  appear  head- 
achCy  the  invalid  habity  vertigo^  indigestion^  irritability^  and  allied 
nervous  states^  to  say  nothing  of  choreic  movementSy  epilepsy^  and  other 
motor  phenomena  whose  relation  to  eye-strain  is  not  yet  definitely  deter- 
mined. While  many  of  these  symptoms  are  sometimes  solely  dependent 
upon  eye-strain,  hence  susceptible  of  amelioration  by  glasses,  and  while 
the  adjustment  of  glasses  is  often  followed  by  gratifying  results  even 
in  the  constitutionally  defective,  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  will  baffle 
the  most  skilful  and  painstaking  ocular  treatment. 

With  a  view  of  emphasizing  the  practical  bearing  of  this  subject, 
it  seems  appropriate  at  this  point  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  constant  symptoms  requiring  analysis  by  the  neurologist  and 
the  oculist,  with  reference  to  eye-strain  as  an  etiological  factor. 

The  most  constant  and  important  of  these  conditions  is  cephalalgiuy 
a  symptom  frequently  relieved,  and  even  cured,  by  simple  correction  of 
refractive  error.  To  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  is  due  the  credit  of  first  call- 
ing general  attention  to  this  relation,  a  relation  apparently  already  rec- 
ognized in  practice  by  various  oculists. 

It  is,  however,  not  unusual  that  a  sufferer  from  persistent  headache 
is  forced  to  api)ly,  in  turn,  to  the  oculist,  the  rhinologist,  and  the  gyna>- 
cologist.  Examination  discloses,  successively,  an  error  of  refraction,  a 
deviated  se})tum,  or  projecting  turbinate,  and  a  misplaced  or  otherwise 
abnormal  uterus ;   but  each  successive  special  treatment,  though  encour- 
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aged  bv  definite  pathological  findiugSj  results  in  only  temporary  and 
insignificant  relief  of  tlie  lieadache.  In  such  a  ease  the  underlying 
con-siilidional  defect  has  been  overlooked.  This  headache  ia  often 
vaguely  localized,  often  vertical,  ia  less  apt  to  he  limited  to  the  fore- 
head and  the  occiput^  and  is  less  often  distinctly  migrainous  (see 
Chapter  XVII.)  in  seat  and  character  tban  that  of  the  piirely  reflex 
ocular  variety. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  constitutional  headache  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. It  seems  improbable  that  there  is  a  definite  physical  basis.  In 
such  event  we  are  forced  to  resort  to  the  unsatisfactory  expression 
**  functionah''  In  some  cases  the  description  of  suffering  is  so  mucli 
at  variance  with  the  apjjearanee  and  demeanor  of  the  patient  that  the 
examiner  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  suffering  is  an 
interpretation  put  by  the  patient  upon  what,  in  another^  if  noticed  at 
all,  would  be  merely  a  discomfort ;  in  other  words,  that  the  normal 
pressure  of  part  upon  part  of  tlie  cranial  contents,  or  the  normal  chatigea 
in  circulation  of  the  various  fluids,  or  the  sensation  accompanying  nor- 
mal mental  effort,  ])hcnomena  unnoted  by  the  average  individual,  may 
be  acutely  and  uncomfortably  felt  by  the  liigldy  sensitive  possessor  of 
the  psychopathic  temperament. 

A  welhrecognizcd  analogy  is  found  in  tinnitus  aurium,  a  symptom 
generally  due  to  aural  disease,  and  often  susceptible  of  relief  by  aural 
treatment,  but  resulting  sometimes  (in  the  morbidly  sensitive  or  hys- 
terical individual),  from  tlie  mere  irritability  of  the  seuaorium,  unable 
to  accustom  itself  to  the  physiologiciil  impressions  received  by  the 
auditory  nerve. 

This  variety  of  headache  has  been  described  and  classified  by  writers 
on  degeneracy  as  const ilulionul  headache^  and  must  he  recognized  as 
a  sign  of  defective  nervous  makeup,  of  which  the  refractive  error  and 
the  nasal  and  pelvic  anomalies  furnisli  merely  contributory  evidence. 

Another  symptom  not  infrequently  rcdieved  by  glasses  is  nervous 
irriiahility,  Ilere  again  the  practitioner  should  strive  to  distinguish 
between  simple  nervousness  produced  by  continuous  pcriplieral  irrita* 
tion,  and  the  various  mental  peculiarities  resulting  from  inherent,  and 
inheritedj  teudeucics.  The  practitioner  is  often  made  aware  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  patients  of  the  latter  class  by  a  i>eculiar  fussinesSj 
by  complaints  of  the  temperature  of  the  rcwmu  by  a  call  for  a  fan,  a 
glass  of  water,  the  shading  of  a  light,  the  closing  of  a  window.  They 
often  adopt  an  antagonistic  attitude,  and  question  the  need  i>f  the 
various  steps  in  the  examination.  Such  patients,  while  complaining 
of  most  excrueiatiug  torture,  arc  often  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice 
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of  wearing  glasses  for  its  relief,  or  if  they  make  the  trial  are  unable 
to  accustom  themselves  to  the  bows  over  the  ears,  the  sight  of  the  rims, 
or  the  reflection  from  the  glasses.  The  efforts  of  the  oculist  are  still 
further  handicapped  by  the  inability  of  such  patients  to  relax  the  mus- 
cles of  accommodation  after  the  adjustment  of  glasses.  They  are  also 
peculiarly  prone  to  attempt  extension  of  vision  beyond  its  legitimate 
limits,  and  to  look  from  side  to  side,  though  the  latter  tendency  may 
be,  in  a  measure,  somewhat  counteracted  by  terescopic  or  toric  lenses. 

While  the  psychopath  describes  his  headache  in  most  extravagant 
terms,  no  corresponding  signs  of  physical  suffering  appear.  Though 
complaining  of  utter  collapse,  such  a  patient  will  often  complete  a 
long  examination  with  smiling  countenance  and  showing  less  sign  of 
exhaustion  than  the  examiner.  The  history  in  such  cases  will  often 
disclose  also  hypochondriacal  tendencies,  morbid  fears,  antipathies, 
hyperconscientiousness,  or  mysophobia  (fear  of  contamination).  A 
combination  of  mental  traits  pointing  in  the  same  direction  has  been 
well  smnmarized  by  Soukhanoff '  under  the  "  Ideo-Obsessive  Consti- 
tution." 

Individuals  with  this  peculiarity  are  easily  recognized.  They  are 
"  over-scrupulous,  disquieted  over  trifles,  indecisive  in  action,  and  anx- 
ious about  their  affairs.  They  are  given  early  to  morbid  introspection, 
and  are  easily  worried  about  their  own  indispositions  or  the  illnesses 
of  their  friends.  They  are  impressionable,  possess  considerable  amour 
proprCy  and  are  easily  offended ;  but  as  they  are  usually  reticent  they 
hide  their  resentment  and  arc  often  secretly  asliamed  of  those  bizarreries 
peculiar  to  their  disposition.  They  are  often  timorous  and  apprehen- 
sive, and  prone  to  pedantism.  The  moral  sentiments  are  pronounced 
in  most  cases,  and  if  they  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  exigent  and  egotistic, 
they  have  a  lively  sense  of  their  own  defects." 

Hsrpochondria  has  been  made  a  special  subject  in  another  chapter 
(XVI.),  but  deserves  further  brief  mention  in  this  connection.  Hypo- 
chondria implies  undue  attention  to  symptoms,  and  undue  alarm  con- 
cerning them ;  it  may  exist  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  diseases, 
organic  or  functional.  This  tendency  shows  itself,  as  a  rule,  early  in 
the  investigation.  The  visit  of  tlie  hypochondriac  is  apt  to  be  preceded 
by  a  complete  history  of  his  case  in  writing.  He  is  likely  to  consult 
memoranda  in  the  elaboration  of  this  history,  and  to  describe  his  symp- 
toms with  great  particularity.     He  is  prone  to  describe  his  sufferings 
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in  anatomical  terms;  for  example,  instead  of  stating  be  has  a  pain  in 
the  side,  he  locates  the  paiu  in  the  limg,  the  heart,  or  the  intercostal 
nerve.  lie  comes  to  the  examiner  with  a  ivreconceived  and  unshakable 
diagnosis  of  his  own  case,  and  in  its  defence  exhibits  great  argumenta- 
tive ingenuity.  He  is  generally  anxious  and  willing  to  try  a  new 
remedy,  usually  with  the  result  of  temporary  improvement.  After  the 
patient's  departure  the  physician  may  exj^ect  to  receive  letters  contain- 
ing further  elalx>ration  of  symptoms. 

These  psychoneiiroses,  still  often  loosely  included  under  the  title 
of  neurasthenia/  are  not  to  l*e  mistaken  for  results  of  eye-strain,  though 
marked  refractive  error  is  extremely  likely  to  appear;  and  while  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  contribute  to  tlie  comfort  of  the  patient  by 
removing  every  possible  source  of  reflux  irritalion,  the  chance  is  remote 
of  overcoming  inherent  tendencies. 

Another  condition  for  the  relief  of  which  glasses  are  not  infre- 
quently recommended  is  epilepst/.  The  repeated  failure  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  disc*asc  represents  a  constitutional  defect  in  the  cerebral  mechanism. 
(Compare  Chapter  XYIIL) 

If  experience  had  shown  that  overuse  of  other  muscles  than  those 
of  the  eye  produced  generalized  convulsions  with  impairment  of  con- 
sciousness, the  burden  of  jiroof  would  Ix*  upon  those  denying  that 
epilepsy  is  a  common  result  of  eye-strain,  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
evidence  overwhelming  proof  is  required  to  fortify  the  position  of  tlioae 
who  support  this  proposition. 

In  the  overuse  of  other  muscles  (for  example,  those  of  the  forearm 
and  hand  concerned  in  writing),  if  spasm  appears  it  is  practically 
limited  to  the  muscles  involved ;  ihere  is  certainly  no  generalized 
spasm;  nor  is  there  a  suggestion  of  impaired  consciousness,  the  one 
essential  symptom  of  epilepsy.  In  eye-strain  the  analogue  of  the  local 
cramp  is  found  in  the  spasm  tif  accommodation,  a  welbrecognized 
sjTiiptom.  It  is  true  that  the  analogy  between  eye-strain  and  writers' 
cramp  is  not  comjdete  in  every  particular,  inasmuch  as  the  pain  of 
writers'  cramp,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  eye-strain,  h  usually 
limited  to  the  overused  member,  and  generally  appears  during,  or  im- 
mediafely  after,  the  overuse  of  the  part.  The  divergence  from  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  pain  resulting  from  eye-strain  is,  however,  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  introtluction  of  ^ueh  new  elements  as  gen- 
eralized convulsicins  and  impairment  of  consciousness. 

*  Re6  Dana,  The  Partial  Passing  of  Neurasthenia. 
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blinking,  or  sniffing,  mannerisms  in  speech  and  deix»rtment  are  sugges- 
tive. Among  the  physical  peculiarities  may  be  noted  deviations  in  form 
of  the  skull  and  face,^  unusual  shape,  size,  or  position,  of  the  orbits, 
narrow  palpebral  fissxircj  excessive  prominence  of  the  forehead,  prog- 
nathism and  projection  of  the  lower  teeth  (Figs.  7  and  8),  peculiarity 
in  shape  of  the  palate,  peg-shaped  incisors,  hair  uijon  the  face  (in  the 
femalci,  ears  badly  shaped,  unlike^  or  badlj  set  (Figs,  9,  10,  and  11), 
and  curvature  of  the  spine.  It  must  not  Ix^  understood  that  the  physical 
and  mental  stigmata  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

DEVIATION. 

The  various  constitutional  defects  and  peculiarities  have  been 
summed  up,  as  has  been  said,  rather  loosely,  under  the  term  degeneracy 
or  degeneration.  These  stigmata  include  every  conceivable  variation 
from  the  average  normal  (Dana,  Cbijrch  and. Peterson,  and  others), 
ranging  all  the  way  from  such  innocuous  peculiarity  as  a  difference  in 
color  of  the  two  eyes,  to  perversion  and  imtecility.  It  lias  not,  how- 
ever, been  yet  established  that  every  sign  of  deviation  from  the  average 
normal  is  degenerative,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  *  desirable  to  name 
the  phenomena  signs  of  deviation  and  to  call  their  possessor  deviate, 
or  a  deviate,  as  the  case  may  te,  limiting  the  term  degeneration  only 
to  such  deviations  as  obviously  imply  deterioration,  either  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  race.  The  nomenclature  which  has  hitherto  obtained 
in  anthropological  study,  largely  through  the  writings  of  Nordau  ^  and 
of  Lorabroso,^  if  applied  to  th^  vegetabh^  kingdom,  would  without 
in%'estigation  stigmatize  the  four-leaved  clover  as  degenerate. 

The  illogical  nature  of  the  present  method  is  illustrated  by  the 
statement  of  Lombroso  ®  that  four  per  cent.  o{  normal  indlriduaJs  have 
five  or  more  signs  of  degeneration.  Would  it  not  lie  equally  descriptive 
and  more  accurate  to  say  that  this  percentage  of  normal  individuals 
have  signs  of  deviation  ? 

BIOGRAPHICAL    STUDY    OF    CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVIATIONS. 

A  careful  study  of  the  lives  of  various  men  prominent  in  literary 
and  scientific  work  would  indicate  that  they  were  hamjx^red  by  eye- 

■  The  usual  form  of  asymnietry,  previously  discusj^^d,  Ima  prol>iibly  no  l)t'aring. 

•  WiiltoTi,  Ttif  PreviiiliniJ  Comeptinn  of  Degtiu^racy  and  Degenerate,  with  si 
Plea  for  Jntrodueing  the  Supplementary  TeriuB  Deviation  and  Deviate.  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  JournaU  J  an  via  ry  2U  1004. 

'  Dey^eneration,  Max  Simon  Nordau.     New  York:    Ap|ileton  &  Co,,  1805. 
'  L'uojno  deliui|uente  eco.,   18B9. 

•  Lombroso,  in  Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine.    New  York,  1897,  p.  381. 
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strain*  (Gould,**')  But  tlie  same  studj  made  with  due  consideration 
for  possible  etiological  factors  other  than  eye-atrain,  for  the  mental  and 
ph}*sieal  disco ttiiorts  under  which  tlicy  labored^  shows  that  the  problem 
is  not  so  simple*  It  is  a  question  whether  enthusiasts  in  other  branches 
of  medicine  might  not  find  ample  evidence  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
pathological  states  involving  other  organs.  Might  not,  for  example, 
the  dentist  attribute  De  Qnincej's  indigestion  to  his  defective  teeth? 
Or,  again,  might  not  the  diathetic  enthusiast  find  Bufficient  evidence 
in  Carljle's  case  to  claim  an  excess  of  uric  acid  as  the  cause  of  his 
unfortunate  disposition  ?  However  this  may  be,  the  history  of  such 
caaes  is  apt  to  reveal  signs,  physical  j  mental,  or  both,  of  constitutional 
peculiarity.  Carlyle  in  his  boyhood  was  shy,  proud,  pugnacioua,  with 
strong  affections  and  with  equally  violent  antipathies.  In  later  life  he 
declared  war  upon  the  neighbors  poultry,  and  had  constructed  a  room 
for  his  labors,  proof  against  sound.  Do  Quincey  was  a  man  of  diminu- 
tive stature,  given  to  day-dreaming  before  he  became  addicted  to  hia 
nnfortunate  habit,  the  inability  to  resist  which  may  quite  as  plausibly 
be  attributed  to  constitutional  defect  as  to  the  discomfort  caused  by 
eye-strain. 

The  exalted  character  of  the  many  celebrities  cited  by  Lombroso,' ' 
in  establishing  his  conclusion  that  genius  is  a  degenerative  psychosis, 
accentuates  the  necessity  of  supplementing  tho  word  degeneracy  by 
some  less  opprobrious,  w^hile  equally  descriptive  and  inclusive  term. 
Even  the  fact  that  many  of  these  individuals  showed  decided  deteriora- 
tion in  the  physical  or  moral  scale  does  not  militate  against  adopting 
a  term  for  the  classification  of  their  variations  from  the  normal  before 
drawing  conclusions  regarding  the  significance  of  those  variations.  In 
dealing  with  genius  it  is  well  to  remember  also  that  the  impression  pre- 
vailing in  popular,  not  to  say  scientific,  circles,  that  moral  qualities 
stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  intellectual  endowment,  has  been  contro- 
verted by  the  statistical  investigations  of  Woods. ^^ 

Etiology. — The  varied  etiology  of  the  so-called  stigmata  of  degener- 
ation  would  already  indicate  great  diversity  in  their  downward,  nega- 
tive, and  even  oocBflionally  upward  values.  T]\o  wid^  and  indiscriTn- 
inate  use  of  the  word  degeneration  has  led  to  conflicting  views  of  the 
origin  of  the  stigmata.  Critical  review  of  this  etiology  is  as  far  licyond 
the  ability  of  the  writer  as  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise,  but  l)rief 


"  BiogTiiphic  Cllnips.     Philftdelphia :    P.  Blriki«t^n*9  Sons  &  Co.,  l(K>3, 
"The  Man  of  Gi>nm3.    Lomiom    Walter  Scott,  1001. 
"  F*  A,  \Vocm1h,  The  Correlation  between  Mental  and  Moral  Qualities* 
Science?  Monthly,  October,  1003. 
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mention  of  some  of  the  suggested 


nil  he  in  place.     From  Nor- 


some 
dau's  point  of  view  it  is  natural  ttiat  disease,  privation  and  excesses  in 
the  ancestry  sboiild  he  reganlcf]  tlie  main  factors  in  the  production  of 
degeneracy,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  such  causes  residt  in  enfeeble- 
ment,  undersize,  and  defective  resistance  in  the  progeny;  but  according 
to  modern  scientific  views  tlie  presence  or  absence  of  inherent  charac- 
teristics transmitted  by  the  germ  are  independent  of  such  influences. 
In  other  words,  acquired  character isdcs  are  not  transmitted. 

The  present  anomalous  use  of  the  term  degeneration  includes  among 
the  deviations  from  the  a%*orage  normal,  even  sucli  evolutional  spurts 
as  unusual  development  of  Broca's  convolution  in  the  individual  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  linguistic  aptitude  (Lombroso),  This  use  of  the  term 
renders  inadequate  the  etiology  of  Nordau.^^  Paul  Jacoby  *"*  has 
endeavored  to  show  that  selective  tendency  in  aristocratic  circles  is 
answerable  for  sterility  and  family  decadence.  Similarly,  Ireland  *' 
has  laid  stress  on  indolence  and  the  **  insanity  of  power"  as  causing 
degeneracy  in  royal  families.  The  studies  of  Woods ^**  clash  with  these 
conelusionSj  for  he  has  shown  by  the  analysis  of  many  royal  families, 
in  which  the  surroundings  and  manner  of  life  remain  practically  con- 
stant factors,  that  while  some  families  have  deteriorated  others  have 
advanced,  the  variations  in  the  individuals  and  families  depending  pre- 
eminently on  the  combinations  of  eliaracteristics  inherited. 

ClassiHcation  of  C&ys^s  of  Deviation- — L  Modem  embryological  in- 
Testigations  have  shown  that  the  InhcrGnl  and  (here fore  hereditary  char- 
acteristics tmiwmiiled  through  the  germs  enilrebj  dominate  the  struc- 
ture of  the  progeny}'^  Just  what  characteristics  the  child  will  inherit 
from  each  parent  cannot  be  foretold  ;  still  less  can  it  he  predicated  what 
combinations  of  more  remote  ancestral  traits  will  appear  in  any  (jiven 
progeny.     For  the  study  of  this  fundamental  branch  of  the  subject  the 
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"Prior  to  Nordau's  more  popular  treatise,  Morel  (Traits,  etc.,  1857»  p.  17) 
had  dwelt  upon  the  constitutional  basis  for  inaiiTiity* 

**  Etudes  Hur  la  Selection  dans  nes  Kapjwrts  avec  FH^^^rMit^  chez  I'Homrne, 
Paris,   1884. 

»*The  Blot  upon  the  Brain.     G.  P,   PutnamV  Sons,  New  York,   1800. 

"Mental  and  Moral  Heredity  in  Royally.  Popnlar  Science  Monthly,  Augu-st, 
1902,  to  April,  1903, 

^  Wilson  fiummarizes  the  present  view  of  maturation  of  the  s^exual  elementi 
thus:  *'  In  both  sexes,  the  final  reduction  in  the  number  of  chroniosomea  is  effected 
in  the  course  of  the  laal  two  cell  divisions  by  wliich  the  definite  ^erm  cells  arise, 
each  of  the  germ  eells  thus  formed  bavins  but  half  the  usual  numlier  of  chromo- 
somes. In  the  female  but  one  of  the  germ  cells  forma  the  ovum  proper,  while 
the  other  three*  known  as  the  pnlnr  bodies,  are  minute,  rudimentary  and  incapabTe 
of  development/'  *'  In  the  male,  on  the  other  hand,  aU  four  of  the  ci^lh  become 
01 
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views  receive  general  acceptance  or  iiotj  this  line  of  thought  will  serve 
to  remind  us  that  the  ahsence  of  neurotic  history  in  tlie  imniccliate 
family  does  not  preclude  such  inheritance  from  a  distant  ancestor.  It 
is  possihle  that  Mendel's  laws  of  dominance  and  recession  ( latency) 
may  prove  of  aid  in  determining  the    reappearance  of  deviative  signs. 

(b)  The  view  long  accepted  without  question  that  the  effect  of 
consanguineous  marriage  in  itself  is  harmful  is  voiced  by  Mercier,  who 
states  that  while  a  certain  degree  of  dissimilarity  Wtween  parents  pro- 
ducer the  hest  offspring,  loo  great  siniilariljf  in  parents  tends  to  enfee- 
blemeut  and  idiocy^  while  too  great  dissimilarity,  if  productive  at  all, 
tends  towards  wildness  in  the  offspring.  It  is,  he  says,  on  account  of 
the  deleterious  effect  of  parental  similarity  that  marriage  hetween  near 
relatives  is  undesirable,  hut  if  it  should  chance  that  cousins  obtain  their 
prepotent  qualities  from  different  ancestors  rather  than  from  the  same 
ancestor,  the  liability  to  deterioration  in  the  offspring  is  lessened. 

If  the  prepotent  qualities  are  represented  by  heavy  lines  in  Fig.  12, 
the  cousins  £7,  C,  children  of  brothers  B^  B,  inherited,  in  (a),  pre- 
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Fio*  12,— Alter  Mextsler. 


potently  the  characteristics  of  this  common  (paternal)  grandfather,  G, 
hence  their  marriage,  according  to  Mercier,  would  be  un%vise»  One  of 
the  cousius  in  (&),  however,  derives  prepotent  qualities  from  the  mater- 
nal grandparent  (G^),  so  that  the  risk  to  posterity  is  reduced  to  the 
minimimL 

This  view  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  close  intermarriage  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  extended  investigations  of  A.  11.  Iluth,^^  excepting 
in  so  far  as  the  cousins  inherit  in  common  rictoii^  tendencies. 

Whatever  evil  effects  may  follow  continued  inbreeding,  they  may 
be  materially  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  new  blood  after  several 
generations,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  most  notable  instance  on  record  of 
continued  consanguineous  parentage*  namely,  that  of  tlie  Ptolemies. 
(Mercier.)      The  repeated   reeurrence  of  the  Ilapsburg  lip   (Figs.   5 


■*Castle»  PrcM^Pclings  Amer.  Acad,  of  Artfl  and  Seiences,  vol.  xxxriih    Ko. 
With  bibliography.     Cambrid^ts  Mass.,  Jflnuarj,  IH03. 
"The  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,  etc.     f^ndon,  1887. 
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Fio.  13,— A  remark  Jit  tie  fli^rt-i!  t>I  tiydnjcepUiiluii.  Fio,  It— AininiLatrim  by  iitmnnniliLtiuii  ot 

<rot>yrl«^ht.  isas,  by  LatiKrill,  JIanover,  K.  It,)  ftEtal ouril,    { I^rtim  cnsl  In  WinTen  Museum.) 


Fio,  15.— Results  ul  iLmiitutU:  ailhei!au«.    ( Fmm  [4aU^  in  Ablfeld.  Misbildun^  dc$  Menschen  lS8lk ) 


1*1  au4en>i-L|[ilritt)ic  Inmates  of  the;  s&cul'  iii^tiiiitiuti. 


Fm.  ii,— Itimiiti-  .-.f  the  ^ame  in>tifmicni.  oxie^l  'J^.    Ah^Mwv  of  Jmir  nn  law  and  palwi.  hypo^adlii* 
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V.  The  investigations  of  Thompson  tend  to  show  that  mechanical 
influences  affecting  the  development  of  the  infant  should  be  given  a 
place.  He  maintains  that  the  shape  of  the  skull  depends  largely  on 
the  cranial  capacity,  and  in  some  degree  also  upon  the  strength  of  the 
temporal  muscle.  This  investigator  replaced  the  calvarium  by  a  rubber 
bag  to  represent  the  membranous  condition  of  this  part  of  the  skull 
during  its  developmental  period;  moderate  inflation  of  the  bag  pro- 
duced a  shape  resembling  that  of  the  ape's  skiJl  with  slight  frontal 
development,  and,  viewed  from  in  front,  a  shape  suggested  by  that  of 
the  idiotic  child  shown  in  Fig.  18  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Waterman). 

Great  distention  produced  the  normal  adult  shape.  This  diflFer- 
ence  was  accentuated  by  weight-bearing  cords  attached  to  the  bag  in 
the  region  of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  question  is  complicated  by 
the  difference  in  leverage  under  which  the  temporal  muscle  works  with 
different  shaped  jaws,  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  being  the  condylo- 
symphyseal  measurement,  the  short,  the  condylocoronoid  measurement. 
The  similarity  in  shape  of  microcephalic  and  macrocephalic  skulls  re- 
spectively in  the  groups  of  feeble  minded  (Figs.  19  and  20)  seems  to 
lend  weight  to  Thompson's  hypothesis. 

YI.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  constitutional  disease,  depriva- 
tion, and  excesses  in  the  ancestry  may  so  far  impair  the  nutrition  of 
the  germ  as  to  cause  undersize,  enfeeblement,  and  lessened  resistance 
in  the  offspring  though  not  influencing  its  inherent  characteristics. 

VII.  Certain  glands  have  a  distinct,  though  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  body;  hypertrophy  or  defect 
of  these  glands  produce  marked  variation  in  its  growth.  Giantism 
is  found  associated  with  enlarged  pitituary  gland,  and  results  perhaps 
from  its  oversecretion ;  possibly  dwarfism  implies  diminution  of  this 
secretion,  though  this  point  has  not  been  investigated  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware.  Acromegaly,  a  condition  in  which  the  face,  jaws, 
hands,  and  feet  become  enormous  in  later  life,  after  the  bones  have 
acquired  their  length,  is  also  found  associated  with  disease  of  this 
gland  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  same  category  with  giantism.  De- 
fective glandular  tissue  in  the  thyroid  produces  cretinism  in  infancy, 
myxoedema  in  adult  life. 

VIII.  Dr.  Minot  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  critical  revision  of 
the  portions  of  this  chapter  which  bear  on  embryology)  suggests  that  a 
fundamental  etiological  factor  should  be  added,  namely,  such  lack  of 
development  as  is  evidenced  by  harelip.  He  attributes  the  erroneous 
use  of  the  word  degeneration  mainly  to  failure  to  recognize  the  essential 
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steps  in  degenerative  prtK^esses,  embraced  under  ct/lomoriihosis.  This 
word  he  uses  **  to  designate  eomprelieni^ively  all  the  structnral  modifi- 
cations which  cells,  or  sneeessivc  generations  of  cells,  niav  undergo, 
from  the  earliest  undifferentiated  stage  to  their  final  destruction,"  ^* 
In  other  words,  existence  of  protoplasm  and  its  growth  ar<>  preretjuisitea 
for  degeneration.  A  del>^>sit  of  horny  material  in  the  skin  may  then 
be  correctly  classed  aa  Jegenerative,  in  contrast  to  such  conditions  as 
harelip.  Nor  can  degeneration  of  the  race  he  established  upon  signs 
which  do  not  indicate  degeneration  in  the  individual. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  must  include  auiong  the  possible  causes 
of  the  so-called  stigmata  of  degeneration  (which  include  signs  of  devia- 
tion only),  at  least  * 


Fio,  23.— tDUKoal  development  of  the  breasta  In  a  ne^ro  boy.    {Cmne  vt  l>r.  SpOler.) 

I*  The  potential  variations  from  the  average  normal  contained  in 
the  parent  germ,  including  the  results  (a)  of  atavism,  {b)  of  parental 
similarity,  and  (r)  of  selective  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ancestry. 

IL  Intra-uterine  infection. 

IIL  Mechanical  injury  during  iutra-uterine  life. 

IV.  The  absence  or  peculiarity  in  the  germ  of  certain  elementSi 
or  their  disappearance  or  anomalous  development,  without  traceable 
inlierited  tendency  or  other  known  explanation.  To  this  class  of  stig- 
mata the  unsatisfactory  and  doubtless  inadequate  term  "  freak  of 
nature'*  (lusus  naturje)  has  been  applied. 


"A  Luboraioiy  Text-Book  of  Embryology, 
ft  Co..  1903. 


Philadelphlii:     P,   B\&khton*»  Son 
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V.  Mecbanical  influence  exerted  during  infancy. 

VL  Deleterious  influences  and  habits  in  the  ancestry  (productive 
of  enfeeblement,  undersize,  and  lessened  resistance  in  the  progeny  but 
not  altering  the  essential  potential  characteristics  transmitted  by  the 
parent  germ). 

VIL  Absence  or  hypertrophy  of  certain  glands  (pituitary,  thyroid) 
which  have  a  nutritional  influence. 

VIII.  Arrest  of  development  such  as  is  seen  in  harelip  and  similar 
defects. 

Litt  of  Sti^mata« — The  following  list  comprises  a  large  number, 
though  by  no  means  allj  of  the  pathological  conditions  and  anomalies 
which  have  been  cited  by  various  authorities  as  stigmata  of  degenera- 
tion. It  is  obviously  more  appropriate  to  classify  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  as  signs  merely  of  deviation.  Some  of  those  whose  pres- 
ence, either  alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  have  little  if  any 
bearing  on  the  question  of  true  degeneracy  are  starred. 
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ANATOMICAL    STIGMATA, 

Crmnial  Anomalies. 

Asymmetry  of  akuU,  e^peciaUy  frontal  bone. 
MacTOcejjhaluii. 
Mjcrocephalus* 

Platycepbiilus  or  chemoe4?phRtus   (flat). 
Leptocephalus  ( narrow } . 

OxyeepTialus  or  acrot-ephalus   (steeple  shaped). 
Plagiocephalus  (obliquL-), 
Scapboe*^plialua  (keel  &lmp^). 

TrigoTioci^pbuliia  or  trigonal   (pointed  anteriorly). 
Short  parietal  arc. 
Short  frontal  arc. 

High  pi'ominent  forehead  in  women. 
Heavy  jaws. 

Great  or  unequal  prnminenee  of  malar  bones. 
Leni  u  r  i  a  n  h  y  pop  hy sis. 
Prognathisni. 
Ortbognathi*4m. 

Opi.<!thognathiam  or  retrognalhism. 
Large  frontal  sinuses,  small  orbit. 
Crania  progenxpa  flower  teeth  projecting  beyond  upper,  and  inferior  maxillary 
angle  obtu.^e). 
*Ffleial  asymmetry. 
Anomalies  of  the  eye. 

Narrow  palpehral  Useure. 
Mieropthalmus. 

•Flecks  on  the  iris. 

•Chromatic  asymmetry  of  the  iris. 

Albinism. 
Congenital  cataracts. 


)    Unusual   projection,  straigbtne»»  or 
t        cession  of  the  lower  face. 
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AjiOMALlES  OF  THB  £aB  (CoMTINUED). 

Asymmetry  of  the  two  ears,  general  anomaly  of  left  (Blainville  ear). 
^Prominence  of  antihelix. 
^Adherent  lobules  (found  in  a  large  percentage  of  normal  individuals). 

[Definite  types  of  misshapen  ears  are  described  and  named,  for  example,  the 
Stahl,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3;  the  VVildermuth;  the  Morel;  the  Cagot.  Descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  these  varieties  may  be  found  in  the  text-book  of  Church  & 
Peterson,  p.  628  et  acq.'} 

Anomalies  of  the  Limbs. 

*Left  arm  and  leg  longer  than  right. 
^Excessive  length  of  arms. 
*Long  fingers. 
•Polydactyly. 

Symphysodactyly  or  achistodactylus  (joining  of  fingers). 

Syndactyly  (web  fingers). 

Ectrodactyly  ( fingers  wanting ) . 

Amelus  or  ecromelus  (limb  wanting). 

Phocomelus  (segment  of  limb  wanting). 
•Megalomelus. 
•Megalodactyly. 

Oligomelus  (excessive  gracility). 

Oligodactyly. 

Anomalies  of  the  Trunk  and  General  Stmctnie. 
Hernias. 

Malformation  of  the  breasts  and  thorax. 
Dwarfism. 
Giantism. 
Infantilism. 
■  Femininism  in  men. 
Masculinism  in  women. 
•Spina  bifida. 
Feebleness  of  construction. 
Lordosis. 
Scoliosis. 
Kyphosis  (Fere). 
Malformed  coccyx. 
Thoracic  asymmetry. 
Mammary  development  in  males. 
Mammary  absence  or  reduplication  in  females  (polymastia). 

Anomalies  of  the  Genital  Organs. 

Small  or  deformed  genitals. 

Hermaphrodism. 

Cryptorchismus. 

Hypospadias. 

Epispadias. 

Defect,  torsion  or  great  volume  of  prepuce. 

Imperforate  meatus. 

Labia  too  large  or  too  small. 

Clitoris  large. 
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Anomauss  of  Sbitsobt  Function   (Continued). 
Nyctalopia  (day  blindness). 
Concentric  limitation  of  the  visual  field* 

Anommlies  of  Speech. 

Mutism. 

Defective  speech. 
'Stammering. 
'Stuttering. 

Anonudies  of  Genito-Urinary  Function. 

Sexual  irritability. 

Impotence. 

Sterility. 

Urinary  incontinence. 

Amenorrhoea. 

Anomalies  of  Instinct  or  Appetite. 

Mercyism  (gluttony). 

Rumination. 

Uncontrollable  appetites  (food,  liquor,  drugs). 

Diminished  Resistance  against  External  Influences  and  Diseases. 

Retardation  of  Puberty. 

Deficient  Vital  Activity  of  Organic  Functions. 

Weak  heart. 

Low  arterial  tension. 

Coldness  of  extremities. 

Flushing  of  extremities. 

General  chills  and  flushes. 

Weak  digestion. 

Constipation. 

PSYCHIC   AND   PSYCHO-NEUROTIC   STIGMATA. 

Dementia  pra?cox. 
Compulsive  insanity. 
Manic  depressive. 
Melancholia. 
Hysteria. 
Hypochondria. 
Phobias. 

Psychopathic  endowment. 
Invalid  habit. 
Idiocy. 

Feeble-mindedness. 
•Eccentricity. 
Moral  deliquency. 
Sexual  perversion. 
Precocity. 

Overdevelopment  of  certain  aptitudes. 
Paranoia. 
Ideo-obsessive  constitution. 
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Abduoens  nerrei 

intraoerebrar  anatomy  of,  16 

paralyflis  of,  from  meningitis,  16 

palsy  of, 

symptoms  of,  235 
«vith  migraine,  717 
Aberration,  35 

varieties  of,  36 
Abiotrophy,  545 
Aocessorius  nerve, 

cerebral  portion  of, 

intracerebral  anatomy  of,  18 

spinal  portion  of, 

intracerebral  anatomy  of,  19 
Accommodation, 

anomalies  of, 

hysterical,  641,  640,  644 
pathogenesis  of,  645 

determination  of  power  of,  56 

failure  of,  with  age, 
symptoms  of,  778 

impairment  of,  with  paresis,  484 

loss  of,  with  multiple  neuritis,  605,  608 
with  tabes,  504 

measurement  of,  38 

mechanism  of,  37 

power  of  at  different  ages,  S9 

painful,  with  hysteria,  640 

palsy  of,  with  brain  tumor,  404 

range  of,  38 

spasm  of, 

epileptic,  957 
Achromatopsia, 

(see  Color  blindness),  88 
Aoouiitic  nerve, 

intracerebral  anatomy  of,  17 
Acromegaly, 

cause  of,  559 

diagno8i8  uf,  561 

difTerential,  564 

ocular  signs  of,  561 

Packard's  case  of,  560 

pathology  of,  562 

symptoms  of,  559  to  562 

treatment  of,  564 

with  pituitary  disease,  426 
Agrammatism,  144 

cause  of  (theoretical),  147 

mechanism  of,  144 

training  in  treatment  of,  145 
Agraphia  and  allied  conditions, 

cause  and  mechanism  of,  139 

with  migraine,  725 
Akataphasia,  146 
Alcoholism, 

ocular  signs  of,  525-528 
Alenoopia,  87 
Alexia,  138 

eaofes  of,  138 

treatment  of,  142 

with  brain  tumor,  999 
Atnuanakf 

(mo  BHndDeM) 
Anurarotie,  fluailj  idio^, 

eaiiMof;6M 


Amaurotic,  family  idiocy,  characteristics  of,  53S 

history  of,  532 

ophthalmoscopic  signs  with,  532 

pathology  of,  535 

symptoms  and  course  of,  535,  533 

treatment  of,  536 
Amblyopia,  central  or  muscular,  108 

cortical,  102 

crossed,  102 

exanopsia,  177 

feigned, 

tests  to  detect,  692 

hysterical,  621 

explanation  of,  113 

simulation  of,  to  sympathetic  disease,  669 

monocular,  108 

pretended,  692 

uraemic,  177 

with  alcoholism,  525 

with  lead  intoxication,  528 

with  liver  disease,  742 

with  migraine,  700,  703 

with  multiple  neuritis,  603 

with  paresis,  479,  486 
Amblyoscope  test,  204 
Ammetropia,  see  Refraction  anomalies 
Amnesia, 

color,  88,  101 

lesions  causing,  122 
Amorphopia,  87 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  580 
Anasmia, 

pernicious, 

ocular  and  spinal  signs  of,  582,  583 

visual  disturbances  with,  741 
AnsBsthesia, 

corneal,  322 

conjunctival,  171 
Anaphoria,  782  ^ 

Anisocoria,  314 
Anisometropia,  49 
Anomia, 

color,  101 

visual,  148 
Anophthalmus,  552 
Anopia, 

cortical, 

differential  diagnosis  of,  85 
Antimetropia,  49 
Aphasia, 

color,  88 

causes  of,  101 

crossed,  135 

graphic, 

epilepsy  with,  139 

optic,  148 

lesions,  causing,  149 

teaching  in  treatment  of,  143 

visual,  115 

treatment  of,  142 
varieties  of,  118 

with  brain  tumor,  390,  398,  399 

with  migraine,  708,  725 
Apraxia, 

sensory,  120 

visual,  118 
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CaTernoiu  sinui, 

thrombosif  of,  868 

diagnosis  of,  871 
surgical  aspects  of,  871 
symptoms  of,  870 
Centres  (cerebral), 
oolor,  76 
convergence,  195 

£-ammatical,  148 
nguage  co-ordinating,  148 
macula,  77 
naming,  150 
of  sight,  76 
speech  and  allied,  135 
▼isual  (primary),  76 

relation  of  eyes  to  (diagram),  129 
relation  to  optic  tracts 
(scheme  of),  104 
Cerebellum, 

diagnosis  of  lesions  of,  (see  also  Brain  tu- 
mors), 424  et  seq. 
operations  on, 

anatomic  considerations,  in  878 
indications  for,  877 
palliative,  883 
results  of,  884 
technique  of,  879 
small,  resemblance  to  Friedreich's  disease, 

550 
tumors  of 

(see  Brain  tumors) 
Cerebral 

absence,  549 
atrophy,  549 
defects,  549 
fissuration, 

abnormal,  551 
heterotopia,  551 
palsies 

(see  Paralysis) 
conjugate,  266 
of  children,  538 
sclerosis,  diffuse,  474 
surface, 

function  of,  72 
Choked  diw, 

operations  for  relief  of,  877 
significance  of,  in  brain  tumor,  426 
Chorea, 

atrophy  of  cerebrum  with,  549 
facial,  801 
habit  8pasm,  799 
relation  of  eye-strain  to,  799 
with  brain  tumor,  400,  421 
with  exophthalmic  goitre,  830 
Chorioid, 

anatomy  of,  24 
Chromatic  aberration,  36 
Chromatopsia, 

hysterical,  669 
Chromidro^is, 

hysterical,  669 
Ciliary 
body, 

anatomy  of,  23 
muscle, 

hypersBsthesia  of  (hysterical),  640 
nerves, 

origin  of,  25 
Clock-face  chart,  53 
Cochlear  nerve, 

intracerebral  anatomv  of,  17 
amnesia,  anomia,  aphasia,  101 
Color  blindness  (achromatopsia),  172 
causes  and  detection  of,  1 72 
central,  88 


Color  blindness  (achromatopsia),  hysterical,  101, 
633 

partial,  88 
uniocular,  102 
with  myelitis,  567 
disorders, 

hysterical,  101,  633 
field, 

contraction  of, 

with  acromegaly,  562 
hysterical,  629,  630 
fundamental 

centres  for  recognition  of,  92  et  seq. 
clinics  pathologic  position  of,  94  et 
seq. 
cortical  perception  of,  90 
Wildbrand's  hypothesis  of,  92 
impairment, 

focal  causes  of,  91 
hysterical,  101 
phenomena, 
cerebral,  88 
hysterical,  101,  633 
terms  used  in  study  of,  89 
theory  of,  90 
recognition, 

cortical  centres  for,  88 
sensations, 

centre  for,  76 

cerebral  activity  regarding,  89 
hysterical  disturbance  of,  633,  101 
paths  of  transmission  of,  91 
with  ocular  arteriosclerosis,  466 
scotomata, 

central,  163    ' 
hysterical,  631 
Conjugate, 

paralysis  <nd  spasm, 
causes  of,  272 
cerebellar,  270 
cerebral,  269 
course  of,  266 
diagnosis  of,  267 

differential ,  267,  272 
nature  of,  266 
pontinp,  270 

site  of  lesion  causing,  269 
diagnosis  of,  271 
symptoms  of,  266 
treatment  of,  273 
restricted  movements, 
non-paralytic,  267 
ppojimoilic  deviation, 
hysterical,  661 
Conjunctiva  and  cornea, 
aneenthesia  of,  322, 

hysterical,  667 
anatomy,  21 
ecchymosis  of, 

with  epilepsy,  736 
erosions  of,  329 
hypereesthesia  of, 

hysterical,  668 
reflex  of,  351 
ulcer  of, 

dendritic,  329 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  839 
Coi^unctivitis. 

neurasthenic,  686 
with  exophthalmic  goitre,  839 
Contraction, 

amplitude  of,  2^5 
hysterial  anomalies  of,  657 
Convergence, 

loss  of,  in  tabes,  504 
movements  of,  195 


F 

IiajRT          ^^^^^                 977^^^B 

Epipboro,  with  GxnphtbaJmic  g^itrOi  MG 

Eye,  movemcDlJ  of,  binocular^  103                             ^^^^H 

1 

Erb-HuppC'tiwIilflimij 

G«ntrt*  for^  JOfl                                                ^^^^H 

gjiuptoui  tioinplex  of,  457 

liiterul  (pnljiyof)^  4t0                                       ^^^^^| 

Erb  H  dLiett«c,  457 

for,  4U6                                           ^^^^H 

, 

etiuLugy  and  oourf«  of,  461 

trails itory  palpy  of,  407-108                     ^^^^^H 

t^vmpLoiUA  otf  459 

normal  eondition  of,  2i)7                                 ^^^^^| 

trf?iitmt'Ot  of,  4fl2 

physiology  of,  178                                           ^^^^^H 

Erjtbropsin  (red  vision )r  171 

searching,  273                                         ^^^^^^^H 

Eiaphoriii, 

muscles  of,  188                                                 ^^^^^^^^| 

AJtbenopm  from,  781 

pf,  190                                                ^^^^H 

muscular  iiaomulie^,  with,  781 

^^^^H 

rcfrartivti  errursi,  witb,  781 

anatomy  ftf,  18l:t                                             ^^^^^| 

EiophiKatmif  p«Mtre, 

of,  244                                                  ^^^^H 

bibliogrjvphy  i>f.  849 

iolerD»l,  285                                                  ^^^H 

euraeni  ctiua^e^,  with,  B3y 

uud  external,                                           ^^^^^H 

i^'DnrAe  nnil  progQOBi«  of^  S43 

i  uter<lupvDdoD««  of  funotioa  of,             ^^H 

cutaaeoas  Kigo^i  uf,  H41 

^_^H 

digestives  frigDiii  of^  S4ii 

operations                                                          ^^^^^H 

exopbthulinii^,  with,  831 

inHunity,  853                                      ^^^^^| 

freqwflncy  of*  844 

mental  dii«turbanii?eti  after,  854               ^^^^^H 

geDerative  signa  <tf,  843 
fiickryiiiibtiuii  atiomaliM  witb|  S40 
lid  ai^^ns  of,  833 

hibliography  of^  865                  ^^^^^H 

DByehologic  eO'cot  of/85S                         ^^^^^| 
p&raljced,                                                            ^^^H 

Qervt>u»  fli^ns  afy  829 

rule  t4)  deteruitae,  215                                    ^^^^H 

ocular  aigufl  of,  831 

position                                                                  ^^^^^H 

unui'mfct,  840 

determiuntion  of,  154                                       ^^^^^H 

p&thology  uf»  844 

oquilibrium,  19^                                        ^^^^^H 

reapiratorv  signs  of,  841 

protrualofi  of,                                                            ^^^^^^| 

trufttment'irr,  845 

see  almt  Ei(f)phtb»tmui,  Iftft                           ^^^^H 

Hurgiei.!,  B47 

r«fravtory  condition  of.                                         ^^^^^| 

urinar/  ^ ignis  of.  843 

determinAtion  of,  50                                       ^^^^^| 

v&.'^L-dltir  8igii-<4  ol\  H'^ 

propertiea  of,  'M                                                 ^^^^^M 

E  xopb  t  bill  til  uj(, 

surfaces  and  media  of,  34                              ^^^^| 

n»:ura*tbcnic,  687 

relation  of  (i>hy»iologlo).                                     ^^^^^| 

surgical  treAttniMit  of,  847 

to  refractory  errora,  777                                   ^^^^^H 

with  Acromi'giily,  .^fll 

viaa«l  doptri],  129                                       ^^^^^| 

with  goitre,  831 

search tng  muienient*!  id;  27S                                ^^^^^| 

with  myelitit^,  568 

ven^itive  #pot«  ahi>ui,                                            ^^^^^| 

ExpressluQ  (ettaritig), 

hysterical,  mi                                           ^^^M 

with  Qxophtbaltnic  goilr«,  835 

stontaeh  and                                                          ^^^^^| 

Externul  reotua, 

nerve  coanectionji  between^  808                    ^^^^H 

psimlysti^  of,  from  roenmgitlij  16 

vlrmin^                                                                    ^^^^H 

%je,  aqueoui^  bttuior  of,  M 

effects  of,                                                        ^^^^^H 

arUriowcleroitiR  of,  405 

affectiona  eaiif^tMl  by,  468                                 ' 

Mtbentipiii,  814                                        ^^^^M 

MsociJiterl  rncjveftienla  of,  406-408 

i»talep«y,  758                                            ^^^H 

ataxia  of,  244,  5(15                                                   | 

ehorea,                                                   ^^^^H 

binocular  muveiueut"  of,  1^3 

relation  of  to,  709                             ^^^H 

check  ligaments  of,  189 

con^tittitiunml  deviatioD^  9IH>                          ^^H 

actiuD  of,  IfO 

epilepsy,  relarion  of  to,  957                              ^^M 

conjugate  rUvitttioDH  of, 

errors  of  refracllon,   748*  749,  760»              ^H 

causes  <t£,  406 

^M 

doTiations  of,  179, 

facial  twttehing,  763                                ^^^H 

anomalouft,  283 

gastric  dbturhanee,  807,  SOS                   ^^^^H 
beadacbtt.  74.1  et  teq.                                ^^^H 

conjugate,  4(16 
lateml  epileptic,  734 

and  insomnia,  764                             ^^^^H 

d{i^uiiotiv«  movcmenu  of,  283 

eh  a  meter  of,  955                                 ^^^^^H 

diynen  of, 

of,  752                                   ^^^^H 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  840 

mc'chdniim  of,  773                             ^^^^^| 

equilthriuin  of,  I4H 

treatment  of,  767  et  seq.                     ^^^^| 

examination  uf,  lfi<2                                              , 

heaii  -bo  w  i  ng  of  i  n  fa  ntn,  825                    .^^^^H 

fundus  of  {normal),  M2 

bypoebonilriasis,  956                               ^^^^^| 

hyBtt^rogLniftie  xonej<  iibnit,  658 

insanity .                                                '   ^^^H 

illumination  (obli«|iieJ  of,  156 

malaise  nnd  fatigue^  763                          ^^^^H 

imperfoottcio*  of,  rji  refractory  »pparatu«,  .15 

nient;il  attitude  in,  958                             ^^^^H 

lateral  de%'iation  of 

migraine,  ?n                                               ^^^^| 

epileptic,  7**14 

ncrye  exhaustion   and  irritabKily,              ^H 

monocular  movements  uf,  104                              t 

776, 955                                                  ^M 

teflte)  for,  204 

ebarai'ter  of,  956                         ^^^^H 

movemcDt^  of, 

visual  apparntus  in,  776            ^^^H 

anuinalicif  of  (tests  for),  2^7 

ocular  neurosis,  758                                  ^^^^H 

anoclated. 

ocular  palsies,  822                                    ^^^^H 

hyi^terkal,  408 

physical  cUractoristies,  959                    ^^^M 

Influence  of  eerebrmJ  oortax  oo,  408 

poor  progreiiB  at  school,  763                     ^^^H 
p$eudotorticoltti,  823                                 ^^^H 

pahy  iif,  410 

aUxia  of,  244.  505 
62 

paychopatliiQa,  956                                   ^^^^M 

^ 

^^J 
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Eye  strain,  effects  of,  restlessness,  763 

spasm  of  aocommodation,  957 

of  head,  821 
spinal  earvature,  823 
tortiooUis,  823 
▼ertigo,  803 

diagnoHis  of,  804 
treatment  of,  806 
structure  of,  20 

sympathetic  nerves  of,  338 
diseases  of,  340 
tremor  of,  273 

lesions  causing,  2S0 
▼ascular  lesions  (epileptic)  of,  736 
vasomotor  disorders  of,  339 
Tisual  power  of, 

determination  of,  60 


FaoUl 

aosDSthesia,  321 
hemiatrophy  (progressive),  556 
causes  and  pathology,  666 
diairnosis  and  symptoms,  667 
hemihypertrophy,  668 
nerve, 

clinical  anatomy  of,  332 
intracerebral  anatomy  of,  17 
paralysis  of,  333 
etiology  of,  336 
symptoms  of,  333 
treatment  of,  336 
surgical,  886 

reeults  of,  891 
with  abducens  paralysis,  16 
witli  multiple  neuritis,  602 
with  myelitis,  568 
with  ocular  pal^y,  240 
peripheral  lesions  of,  332 
spasm,  336 
twitching, 

due  to  eye-strain,  763 
Fixation, 

binocular, 

derangements  of,  179 
field  of  vision  in,  ICH 
test  for,  205 
squint,  eauscil  by,  187 
central, 

mechunisni  of,  178 
eccentric, 

niechaniiini  of,  178 
field  of, 

uici'hnni.>*m  of,  192 
iQ»t»  for,  204 
monocular, 

mechanism  of,  178 
tc.-«ts  for.  197 
Foot-<lrup, 

with  multiple  neuritis,  594 
Friedreich's  disease.  475 
dia>;n«»sis  <»f,  A~'t 
j^ait  in.  ^M\ 
ocular  si^ns  of.  474 
Fun<'tional  insanity  (see  Insanity),  508 
Fundus  chanjjes 

with  exophthalmic  noitrc,  841 
Fusion  faculty, 
centre  of,  182 
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ataxic.  \)U 
chi.'ken,  '.>13 


Oait,  classification  of,  MO 

flaccid  paralytic,  941 

in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Ml 

in  astasia  abasia,  948 

in  ataxia  (locomotor),  944 
cerebellar,  946 
cerebral,  M7 

in  athetosis,  M7 

in  brain  tumor,  400 

in  cerebellar  disease,  946 

in  cerebral  disease,  946 

in  chorea,  947 

in  Friedreich's  disease,  946 

in  hemiplegia,  M3 

in  hysteria,  947 

in  lateral  sclerosis,  943 

in  Little's  disease,  943 

in  locomotor  ataxia,  944 

in  multiple  neuritis,  M7 

in  muscular  dystrophy,  942 

in  myotonia  congenita,  948 

in  paralysis 

agitans,  948 
flaccid,  Ml 
spastic,  943 

in  peripheral  neuritis,  Ml 

in  pseudomuscular  hypertrophy,  943 

in  sciatica,  949 

in  spastic  paralysis,  MS 

in  tabes  dorsal  is,  944 

in  Thomsen's  disease,  948 

method  of  study  of,  938 

symptomatic.  937 

varieties  of.  940 
Gasserian  ganglion, 

division  of  sensory  root  of,  900 

advantages  of,  901 
technique  of,  901 

excision  of,  902 

technique  of,  903 

physiologic  extirpation  of,  900 
Gastric  disturbances 

due  to  eye-strain,  807 

mechanism  of,  808 

due  to  migraine.  701 
(ienerative  <Usorder«. 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  843 
(Jerlier'.-  disease,  4(55 
(Jlaucoma, 

sympathectomy  for,  341 
(ilossopharyn<;eaI  nerve. 

intracerebral  anatomy  of,  18 
(iraefe's  si^'n,  350,  S:i3 


H 

Ilarian's  test,  693 
Head 

l>owin;;  oC  infants.  S25 
epileptic  deviation  of,  734 
movements  (spa>mo(lic), 
causes  of.  S2I 
(classification  of.  824 
Headache 

an<l  insomnia  from  eve-strain,  764 
blind. 

in  migraine.  70r) 
with  asthenopia,  8H» 
with  exophthalmic*  p)itre,  830 
with  eye-strain,  74.*i  et  seq. 
location  of.  752 
mechani>m  of,  773 
treatment  of,  767 
with  mijrraine.  70(> 
with  ocular  palsy.  211 
with  refractive  errors,  748 
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HemeriilopEift 

Hyffteriftr  tlmnlation  of,  to  exaphthAlmio  coitr«.             ^H 

(dar  blindoaifl),  176 

037 

^^^^H 

flemincurc^iiiiitopiiUt  B8 

to  iBfiuhir  felcn>si^,  6.^7 

^^^^H 

ilQiiiiAleaBOpflia,  87 

io  iiiig^raine,  722 

^^^^M 

HemiMuesthesiit, 

to  retrobulbar  nouritt.^,  6ii7 

^^^^H 

TUiiial  dbtiirbiino^a  in»  114 

to  syndrome  of  W<?b?tcr,  653 

^^^^M 

H  era  liinopsi  j,  ( h  cm  iuno  pi» ) » 

to  pyrimj^omyclia,  637 

^^^^M 

c«)rlic»l,  7a 

tre«tmcnt  of  ovular  dii«ordi!n!  of,  687 

^^^^H 

dJertermiDfilifm  of,  80 

with  exophtbHlmit!  gfHtre,  ^W 

^^^^H 

definition  of  termji  uj«d,  60,  4t8 

wilb  migraino,  709 

^^^^M 

differ«ol«ntiuri  of,  85 

UyatoricAl 

^^^^H 

relntive,  B4 

aou4>miiicH)atiim  anomalies^  641,  645 

^^^^H 

formn  of,  87 

achramatopMia,  tVM 

^^^H 

heteniajiii'iu'i,  167 

alopecia  of  UiU,  670 

^^^H 

homoaymonf. 

amblyopia,  061^ 

^^^H 

causes  rif,  tfi7 

anwathoMiA  of  cornea^  667 

^^^^1 

fajAtcdcAl,  031 

associated  moveroetit  paby,  665 

^^^H 

ineoinplete, 

uthcnopia,  646,  659 

^^^H 

muses  cif«  IAS 

att&ekc. 

^^^^1 

tocAtiun  i>r  IfMiiuiiJ^  in,  81  ei  teq. 

pupil?  in,  6411 
blepharoRpoam,  651 

^^^^H 

i                                 Bubcorticai,  8rt 

^^^^M 

1                                  teraporAl  (cnti*e.^  of)>  170 

cliroMidroi*i!<,  Ofil* 

^^^^M 

with  Aflromo^jily  M2 

conjugate  dovintioni  661 

^^^^H 

with  bra  in  4L<<>efifle«  42<l 

converj^ence,  657 

'^^^^H 

with  leiKl  int«)xi€ation,  529 

color,  fields,  629 

^^^^M 

with  miji^riii  nc,  700 

Acotomnta  631 

^^^H 

1                        Hemiariopic  hnUttei nations  with  mi^rmiJie,  708 

deriJWt  632 

^^^^H 

pupilreflex,  rtl8 

cycloplegia,  6U 

^^^^M 

Hemiwyncrj^y*  411 

^^^^H 

Hemtchroraotopifia^  IflS 

di»ifr«pee  par»tyti«,  658 
diiwoaiated  eye  movemeota,  t^ti 

^^^^H 

&mbiyopia  with,  109 

^^^^H 

fiinetiopal  *>r  hvj(lericiil,  170 

dyschrttmBiopsia,  6.11 

^^^^M 

Tisuttl  field  deffct*  in,  l«y 

epiphora,  668 

^^^^H 

t«}«ioni«  isnuRing,  109 

heu]  i 34114 jpi  11  ^  6.14 

.    ^H 

Heiincrania  (mi^^riitm^),  70 L 

hypera-gthc^in  of  ciliary  muscle,  640 

Heroiplegia, 

of  oorne*  ami  conjunetim,  66d 

da«  to  atrophy  af  cerebrum,  &49 

of  spots  about  eTe#,  668 

pc>>)iti«vD  11  r  heai}  aft  or,  822 

insular  #clcrf*pb,  6:^7 

Herediljiry  rendiellar  utiixia,  475 

iridotboroiditiB,  669 

Ileteniphoria 

kopiopLa,  646 

(s«*  Squint),  180 

light  and  color  senso. 

JlippitK.  <I74,  316 

tmportnnce  of,  632 

Hyilrencu'phsiliK'ele^ 

mij^minc,  641 

dingtioirtJi  of,  bbi 

mTdriiv^i"^,  647,  649 

Hy<JrDc«phnlii*, 

myofiw,  646,  649 

oongeijital,  ft5l 

nctint^thpuift,  672 

8ign»  of,  &52 

neuroi^t',-*  (tmuiiniiticK  672 

Hjport.ipiB 

nyetaj;craii!<.  Mi\ 

(hypermctrY^pia),  40 

ocular  p.iUie.«.  66 '^ 

nb^diite,  42 

ftij^inatri,  670 

axial,  41 

opa«nty  of  len?,  669 

CttU>^L'^  of  40 

ophth«lmop!«*jfiiii  inlc-rna.  648 

curviiture,  40 

painful  vixual  fcu-'^atioUR,  6<I0 

fflctiltiitive,  42 

paradox  pupil  reaction,  650 

in  ehildhfKKl,  42 

p«mlyffis  of  AecomtnoiJalioii,  644 

index,  41 

of  Iffv^ntor.  655 

latent.  42 

of  orbictilnris,  654 

munife'<t,  42 

pto*ifi,  652 

totnl  42 

iBomiDSif  an*!  ni^ht,  656 

treatment  of,  43 

ptipllhiry  phcnouicmi,  646 

Hypertrophy  of 

durinji;  nttaak?,  649 

half  of  botiy,  f>58 

retinal  <rhftn;jcj<,  66U 

of  inlernul  f»r«an.«.  558 

nensitivp  spot*  about  eye,  668 

of  limb:t»  .'j5h 

SpHHFn.  I'orijjnrl,  654 

Hypf!'*ti»m  and  f*lecp, 

Btrii>ii'<oiu-.  rt.^y 

(jcular  manifentatiimi^  of,  689 

imumutic  iieuro»u,  672 

Hj-pochondriuAi." 

trip  lop  1  a,  64 '1 

from  fiye-stniifi,  yfifl 

visual  field,  6i:t 

(Mnitwr  manitc*tntion»  of  688 

^onHfttion?,  640 

HypogloiSAl  nerve,  i^ 

Hi.ne*  about  eye,  668 

p%hy  of,  with  myelitic,  568 

ffitli  ocular  piiUy,  240 

1 

Hysteria, 

ImbMiHty 

color  ftebh  in.  02U 

with  cerchf  al  ntropby,  ft49 

ocular  ?*ij^ns  id',  fll4 

Inferior  dtrnliil  uorv*'. 

Biinulatioii  of,  h*  epilcpiy,  637 

«Epmure  of,  ^99 

980 
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Infraorbital  nAire, 

exposure  of,  SVS 
Insanity  caused  by  eye-strain,  780 
functional, 

ocular  si|^B  of,  506 
summary  of,  6z4 
relief  of, 

operations  on  tf€  fot,  65S 
with  exophthalttie  pAtH,  830 
Irido  choroiditis 

hysterical,  669 
Iridolegia, 
reflex, 

causes  of,  589 
Iris, 

anatomy  of,  22, 185 
examination  of|  288 
function  of,  287 
method  of  measuring,  289 
rigidity  of. 

With  acromegaly,  562 


KaUphoria,  782 
Keratitis 

exposure,  353,  326 
lagophthalmic«  353,  326 
neuropathic,  325 

course  and  treattteiit  of,  826 
zorotica 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  840 
Keratometry,  55 
Knee-jerk,  925 

with  brain  tumor^  419,  432 
Kopiopiai 

hysterical,  640 
KorsaKoflTs  psychosis,  595 

witn  alcoholic  neuritis,  595 


Laohrymation,  anomalies  of:  diminished,  344 
increased,  334 
mechanism  of,  344 
with  exophthalmic  goitre,  840 
with  tabes,  506 
Lagophthalmos 

from  exposure,  352 
from  facial  paralyi>i.«,  352 
from  old  age,  352 
keratitis  with,  326.  353 
Lamina  vitrea,  286 
Landry's  paralysis 

(see  Paralysis,  acute  ascending),  590 
Lateri version.  267,  268 
Lead  intoxiention, 

ocular  sij^ns  of,  528-531 
Lens,  crystalline, 

hysteric  opnoity  of,  669 
structure  of,  30 
Letter  blindness,  137 
Levator  spnsni  and  pnralysi."^, 

hysterical  (see  Hysterical  ptosis),  654,  655 
differential  diagnosis  of,  656 
Lids,  alopei'ia  (hysteric)  of,  670 
examination  of.  lo.'t 
movements  of.  102,  345 

harmony   of,  with  those  of  eyeball, 
348' 
oedema  of, 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  840 
react i(ms  of.  .'i()<5 
reflexes  referable  to.  351 
signs  referable  to,  XA),  351 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  838 


Lids,  tremor  of, 

with  ezophthalmiejRoitre,  840 
Lid  signs :  Dalrymple's  sign,  860 
Graefe's  sign,  350,  351 
of  goitre,  833 
Stellwag's  sign,  851 
Light  reflexes,  290 

arc  of,  course  of  fibres  in,  290  at  saq. 
lesions  of,  291,  291,  204 
exaitiitaation  of,  299 
Light  test, 

Wernicke's  or  Wilbrand'8|  170 

mechanism,  significftnoe  and  value 

of,  170 
methods  to  apply,  171 
Locomotor  ataxia 

(see  Tabes  dorsalis) 
Lumbar  puncture, 

danger  of,  in  brain  tamors,  896 


M 

Maoropsia, 

with  epilepsy,  733 
Macula  lutea, 

anatomy  of,  29 
functions  of,  108 
Macular  bundle, 

distribution  of  fibres  of,  109 
centre,  connecting  trfteta  of,  111 
fibres, 

decussation  of,  4 
representation  eentfd,  103 
location  of,  110 
Maddox  rod  test,  201 
Mastication  and  deglutition, 
diflSculties  of, 

in  brain  tUmor,  429 
in  bulbar  pAlsy,  438 
Medulla  and  pons, 
tumors  of,  429 
Membrane  of  Baruoh,  286 
Meningocele,  554 
Mental  alterations, 
(see  Psychoses) 
attitude, 

anomalies  of,  due  to  ^ye-strmin,  958 
Microcephalus,  547 
diairno!<is  of,  548 
treatment  of,  549 
Microphthalmu:<,  552 
Micropsia, 

with  epilepsy,  733 
Migraine, 

aura>  with,  700 

causes  of,  698 

eye-strain  in  relation  to,  711 

gastric  disorders  of,  701 

hemicrania  with,  701 

hysterical  ophthalmic,  641 

in  hysteria,  paresis,  and  tabes,  709 

malaria  its  a  cause  of,  721 

motor  type  of,  702 

nasal  catarrh  in  relation  to,  721 

nuclear    ophthalmoplegia     differentiated 

from.  720 
ophthalmic.  703 

aphasia  with,  708 
headache  in,  706 
hysterical,  641 
visual  signs  of,  703  et  acq. 
ophthalmique  accoropagn^c,  708 
ophthalmo])legic,  243,  712 
course  of,  713 

cranial  nerve  palsies  with,  714,  717,  718 
diagnosis  of,  719 
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in,  713,  714 
optio  iMusloni  with,  700 
pam  of,  mi 
pftLbubgj  of,  710 
pBjcliiciil,  7*2,  723 

Rymptomg  of,  725 
reblion  to  epilepi»y,  711 

vootomo,  wlthr  176 

i|i«ctm  of*  ]  ]  4 

symptoma  of,  (109 

t»bes  in  r«lA(li}ii  to,  711 

treatment  of,  125 

Tarii;tk*s  ^f,  6tfT 

with  ejcopkthulmic  goitre,  S30 
Uind-blindnescit 

caatefl  of,  122,  127 

tjnoayjDH  for»  118 
with  brtkiij  tiituor,  398 
M&bioi  ffign,  836,  i»32 
Multiple  iclfiroiiift, 

OQulftr  ^igii-4  t)l,  409 

re»eujblAtiue  of,  to  br»tii  tumori.  419 
Uueculur  atruphj, 

witb  cKophtlmlmio  goiLrd^  830 

Qontmction.  9:i2 

difference  of,  from  reftexet^  919 
idlopathie,  0H2 
Mf  fLffthenli  graviji,  457 
M}'iiiJ4ibf  oif*  reitction, 

witb  Erb'B  di4««M,  442 
MydriiisLs 

hysterical  (seer  Utilutftticm  of  pnptis),  647 

intcrchiLuge  of  luyoHid  njiij  (hyBttrictiJi]|  049 

ApaKtic,  314 
Myelitie,  505 

cruniAl  mervo  pAlitet  vritb,.  I^S 

etiolugy  of,  505 

hiitology  of,  60  B 

pmtbolofEj  of,  565 

prognoeu  and  tfdatment  ot  572 

reilifctioa  of,  f©  opitc  neurit  1^^  571 

ttyDi|>toitiR  of^  &05 

treatment  of,  573 
Myoi^iemiL,  M32 
My  op  111^ 

apparent,  53 

nxiaU  45 

beni^rn  or  school,  45 

eurvnlure,  43 

imlen,  43 

llln]i^;Dnnt,  45 

■tibool,  45 

treatment,  45 

witb  bjitorieftl  eyeloipiitn^  A42 
Ifjofliir  hysterieftl,  <t40 

iDterehuigfl  of,  with  mydrlji^ii,  $49 


NdbbI  8u)i)fl  with  Erb*B  diseBae,  460 
N«»r-»ixht&(Jti«ssa 

(see  Myopiw),  43 
N«rvous  irritabiiity  und  exbaustion 

duo  to  oyo-4tn*in,  770 

cb»rwJt*r  of,  956 
riHual  appurftltis  loi  776 

with  exopbtbiiluiio  goitre,  829 
N«uml^iaT 

facial 

(see  Tri^ermififtl  ueurAlg^in.) 
Ki9urai^tbL*nia^ 

effect  of  tutthenopin  on,  7^9 

bygteric  inimifc^tiittons  of,  672 

Rosenbfteb'a  iij^  of,  674 


Neuritis, 

miilttplt, 

mLoholic,  549 

Ar»euicftl^  60S 

beriberi,  008 

o&rbon  iiioaoiid«  Asd  dimlplilday   603^ 
604 

emreinouiiitoua,  011 

diabetic,  613 

dia^naiiij  of,  594,  000 

dipTithBriiit!,  005 

etiology  of,  &tf4 

influDiiftttJ,  60d 

leitd  (plumbic)r  600  j 

l«|iroiii,  60tt 

malftrtikl,  608 

]Mitb«Loiy  of,  bU,  601,  007 

i  on  tie,  SIO 

■ulpbonal  and  triutttJ^  004 

ijmplutiiH  of,  5tt4 

■ypbJEitio,  609 

tfiberpukuft,  609 
rfltrobtilbur, 

siinulfttion  of,  by  bjsteria,  637 
Neuroreliniti£  due  to  lend  iDtoxicibtioD,  629 
Neuroftc^,   ouuliir, 

due  tc»  eyo-fstmin,  758 
truumatic, 

liyttteritf  miLnifMUtioiii  of,  072 
NeiirotabWy  504 
Niinjeml-blitidii«at,  142, 
Nyctftlopift 

(night-blindiiCH),  17fl 
Ky»Uxmii%  273 
atactic,  474 
epileptic!,  736 
etiology  of,  270 
by«t«rio*],  066 
occupatiooaL,  377 
pieudo,  273,  474 

clioJogy  of,  277 
ffymptoma  of,  281 
tri?iUtueut  of,  2^12 
uniluteral,  275 
rariAtlons  in.  276 
rarietias  of,  274 
folunUry,  279 
witb  acromegaly  502 
witb  atajcia,  4T4 
with  braiii  tumor,  433,  417 
with  PpilepiT,  736 
with  4?xi>|jbtba1mie  goitre,  840,  841 
with  Friedreich '0  dlaeajfi,  474 
witb  multipk  neuritis,  0OO»  603 
witb  mycUtif,  568 


Ckoeipital  lob«, 
tumors  of 

(see  Brain  tumort),  871 
Ocular 

defetit*  (hyiiwical),  014 
deviation,  2b9 

ineaatiremont  of,  198 
oquilibnain, 

po!titioci  of»  193 
innerTBtioD, 

impAiruient  of,  due  to  toad,  628 
movements, 
hinoeiaimr, 

pftmUel,  193 
test  for,  2!V5 
centres  for,  195 
«tioh>g:ic  clnft«il!eatioii  of,  108 
ineocirUintttion  of 

(diplopia  witb),  195 
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1 

Ophthmloiapbgia,  witb  ocular  piiliyt  237 

Opti€  tra^'tj,  visual  evntrc^,  soberoe  of,  104 

^^1 

with  tabi:^,  41»8,  &03 

Orbicular!?, 

^^^^^^M 

,                       Opbibwluitjseupy,  54,  36© 

paralyKiiij  hysterical ,  654 

^^^^M 

iDiiitniDieiiU  fur,  31^0 

reaction,  306 

^^^^^^M 

f                                teehDique  uf,  3(}L 

Orbit, 

^^^^H 

OptiCp 

relation  of  8truotare§  of^  347 

^^^^H 

aphii«iii, 

Orbital  pain. 

^^^^^1 

centre  iiffee ted  in*  150 

with  ncromegalj,  562 

^^^^^1 

leslood  euusing,  N^,  150 

witb  myolitifl,  667 

^^^^M 

luecbiuibm  uiy  Hy 

witb  tabi^^  505 

^^^^H 

•trophyt 

Orbito  paipebrtil  suk-ufi, 

^^^^M 

AfiM^nding,  con^ocutiv©  or  neuritic,  384 

tibliterntion  of. 

^^^^^^M 

DphlhaJmio  appniranees  in.  HH'l,  'S^ 

witb  exopbtbalmic  goitre^  840 

^^^^^ 

prf^^iiiMifl  anil  treiitmeEit  uf,  3^ 

OricDtntion, 

^^^^^H 

fc>Hiiptr>in8  ot  38;j,  386 

lejtion.^  cnuj^ing,  loaa  of,  84 

^^^^^^1 

1                                        with  iirromi'^nly,  5A2 

Ortbopboria,  ISO 

^^^^1 

witb  mydUi:««  507,  5«0 

^^^^^1 

witb  pfire?in»  48l» 

P 

^^^^^M 

wjtb  pituttAry  diMHUcs,  426 

Palpebral  opening. 

^^^^H 

witb  tubcfl  itoraiilia,  4yV 

changes  in  forro  of,  340 

^^^^^ 

e«ntrv9f 

variations  in  size  of,  348 

^^^^^H 

primarj,  5 

widening  of, 

^^^^M 

ebiaHin, 

due  to  contraction  of  elevator,  352 

^^^^^H 

deeuMntion  of  fibrea  in,  1 

Palsies, 

^^^^H 

Btructnre  of,  3 

acute  bulbar  J  apoplectiforiti,  445 

^^^^M 

,                                      murifical  treAtmcnt  of,  87fl 

bulbar,  prugre^sive^  436 

^^^^H 

lumore  of,  876 

course  uf.  445 

^^^^^H 

iHnaion§, 

elfietrical  reat-tiong  in,  441 

^^^^H 

witb  migmino,  700^  707 

etiology  of,  444 

^^^^H 

nerve. 

biJttorioal  datu  of,  436 

^^^^H 

anatomy  of,  1 

pathology  of,  442 

^H 

atropby  of, 

pbv:!<ical  Mign.«i  off  439 

^^^^B 

due  ti>  iieroinegaly,  54^2 

p-ieudif,  454 

^^^^^H 

to  »rterio#»::Iero«)i!*»  467 

vyinptom;}  of,  436 

^^^^H 

to  lead  intoxientioDj  529 

accessory,  439 

^^^^H 

to  [^clemsliii,  46% 

general,  435 

^^^^^1 

hereditary,  385 

iynonym?  for,  436 

^^^^1 

primary,  3^2 

treatment  of,  445 

^^^^H 

necanilary,  384 

cerebral,  of  L-liildrisn^  53ft 

^^M 

bemorrbaj^e  Into,  363 

difTercnliul  diagnoiii  of,  54S 

^^^^B 

iaflftmniation  of 

etiology  of,  53y 

^^^^^^M 

(uec  Optic  neuritiii),  375 

eyeiymptoma  of,  542 

^^^^M 

jnrolvemoQt  of,   in  itpinal  dUeuef,  585 

pathology  of  542 

^^^^^M 

multiple  eolcrusi^  of,  46tf 

PVmpt'»ni<i  ot  539 

^^^^H 

paley  of. 

oculuf,  542 

^^^^^M 

with  ocular  pal«y,  239 

trentment  of,  544 

^^^^H 

tumoT!!  tjf^  42b 

type^  of,  538 

^^^^^M 

early  failure  of  viiion,  429 

Paracbromatop^ia,  88 

^^^^H 

hallueinfttions  of  i^igbt  is,  429 

Parallax  test,  2tK» 

^^M 

r«flex  puptllnry  re^pouffe  in^  42U 

Parallel  movements 

^H 

ftituitis,  375 

(asHQciatcd), 

^^^^H 

Mate  retrobulbar,  380 

hysteric  palsy  of,  6^5 

^^^^^ 

cmuaesof,  375 

Paralysis, 

^^^^^M 

chronic  retrobulbar 

aottte  aseefidtng,  Landry's,  590 

^^^^H 

(lojiic  auiblvopiA),  381 

ophthalmic  appearances  in,  382 

etiology  of,  591 

^^^^^M 

sympfoms  of,  590 

^^^^^M 

pftthi>h>}jv    Bud    ayiMpt'i^ms    of,, 

oiMiliir.  391 

^^^^H 

:m^ 

agitan^  476-477 

^^^^^M 

prog  no*  L"^  r>f,  382 

asthenic,  457 

^^^^^M 

csolor  fit'ia  in.  378 

cerebral  of  children 

^^^^^M 

mccbiinis^m  of  ttitrncrAniml,  376 

(nee  Palsies),  538 

^^^^M 

ophthalmic  Mignu  of,  377 

conjugate,  266 

^H 

proji^nu:^  j^  of,  37tf 

extraocular, 

^^1 

relation  of,  to  myelitis,  571 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  836 

^1 

ffjmptom^  of,  377 

of  njisot'iaitHi  parallel  moveinentJi,  bvs 
665                                                        ' 

^M 

treatment  of,  380 

visaal  acuity  in,  377 

unilateral  progre?*!  re 

^^^^M 

viitual  held  in,  378 

asc«fiflin.g  apinal,  581 

^^^^H 

f                                      witb  brain  tumor,  430,  410 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  830 

^^^^^M 

with  Fric'dreicb'»  fJiseawi'.  476 

Parcwit*, 

^^^^^^M 

with  lead  intoxi««tioi>,  52U 

juvenile,  4U1 

^^^^^ 

with  multiple  iiuurjli^  6^2,  576,  598 

ocular  fligna  of,  47«  et  seq. 

^^^^1 

witb  rayotitia,  566 

physical  signii  of,  488 
'  sequence  of  pbcnonicna  tn,  489 

:^^^^^| 

witb  pituitary  dl»ease.  426   • 

^^^^1 

1                            tracts. 

summary  of  oenlar  sign  a  of,  483 

^^^^^^1 

1                                    intmcerebral  coitrMe  of^  5 

with  migraine,  709 

9 

UTDEK                                                MS    ^H 

Reflexes,  fttt«iitioti,  304 

Roiiaa,  blood  «upply  off  11                                         ^^^H 

inociificiiLioDa  of^  9S8 

oorrafpondiiig  pol&ii  of,  183                                 ^^^H 
diMBaed  of,  30tf                                                        ^^^H 

bicipituti  «18 

dyKHMtheaia  of«                                                      ^^^1 

! 

ehin-Jerk,  017 

with  eptlep«y,  73J                                           ^^^M 

coDiHtion?)  iDereiisinff,  ©15 
crjQijtiiicliiYiil  (cornftiu),  361 

«pil«»iy  tir«  7U                                                    ^^H 

falifiueor,  100                                                           ^^M 

ooTtDX,  a 05 

fanotion  of,  108                                                     ^^^H 

ChvcwtckV,  »16 

hemorrhage  of,  307                                                  ^^^H 

creiua-ttttriti.  9tTI 

byper»}i^tbo«ia  of,  3^                                                ^^^H 

definition  qf,  Vli) 

by^torical,  610                                           ^^^H 

difTerenoes  of,    frott  muttalftf  e«Btrfteti«Q| 

bjiteric  0bitnge!<  in,  649                                         ^^^H 

010 

InBammation  of,                                                      ^^^^| 

femoral,  929 

(ace  lUt initio),  S70                                          ^^^H 

froDtttl,  S30 

macula  lutea,  364                                                       ^^^H 

fttadus,  362 

oedema  of,  3^ '5                                                           ^^^H 

Dumeroiciipular,  OSS 

papillft  of.  :^3                                                          ^^H 

scoHorv  aOWtinnfi  of,  30i                                        ^^^H 

hypojfftstrie,  W^tl 

raaeukrity  of,  U7                                                 ^^H 

hypatheniir,  Ut9 

rftfeular  legion*  of,  305                                            ^^^H 

ilittc,  932 

vet  A,  {Nstitral,  of                                                    ^^^H 

Kernig'B,  929 

thr{»mbo<ti5(  of,  309                                            ^^^H 

knee-jerk,  patdlar,  919,  9S1 

reSBcIa  of.  363,  20                                                    ^^H 

mcthiKl  10  elit^itj  920 

anomalies  of.  360                                      ^^^^| 

sigaificanoe  of,  9H,  922 

i  n  fl  aiil  mation  of,  SOT                                ^^^| 

lidp  351 

Retioiti^  370                                                                  ^^^1 

light,  299 

alliuminurio,  373                                                     ^^^H 

arc  ittf  200 

fibres  of,  201.  304 

aotcimicr,  374                                                            ^^^H 

diabetic.  374                                                            ^^H 

(iecuMatiwii  of,  202 

pigmecitatioQ,  371                                                        ^^^^| 

le^lMn^  ol  201,  292,  294 

proliferating,  30f                                                     ^^^H 

examinnUon  tjf  200  et  lt<|. 

typhi litic,  371^                                                             ^^^H 

literatctre  oti,  933 

rariutie^  uf,  371                                                        ^^^H 

malar,  017 

with  brnin  tumor,  431                                           ^^^H 

mof^himioal,  910 

with  pares iri,  486                                                       ^^^ 

fnoLibimiicm  uf,  911 

methiMf  of  elicttiDg,  91fi 

s 

Dftture  of,  914 

ecLera, 

pfttolliir,  924 

anatomy  of,  22 

cloDiis,  022 

SolerosiJi, 

urith  braia  tumor,  419»  43S 

didfiue  cerebral,  474 

plantnr,  027 

initilar. 

pupillary  eurtlual,  304 

niumlation  of  htilarifr  to,  057 

p«jchical,  910 

lateral. 

pjramidaliB,  931 

amyutro|jbit%  580 

toapulohumeral,  93f 

postoro,  5^1 

Sinkkr'^  to«-jcrk,  990 

primary,  580 

atuly  of,  915 

Sootoma,  detinitian  of,  108 

0tipm»itur,  910 

fatigtie. 

suprri  orbital,  35U  01 A 

neiifaitkenlO,  880 

aijfliifiennce  wf,  910 

lead,  529 

tibinli*  plipiiomcnon,  930 

nnx.  160 

tri(?ipitnl,  010 

witb  arteriodclerOfliJ  of  eye,  468 

Ref  ruction, 

with  epilop^^r,  732 

ji no fu alien  of,  ammetrninn,  40 

with  ralj^raifie,  700,  704,  700 

effect  (if  ft»lbeno[iia  on,  7BI 

with  multiple  neuriti*,  003 

CTTOrHi  of. 

iSflOtamA,  imnalur 

bejidacho  in  r^bitlon  to,  74S 

t'tMitrttl,  165                                                              * 

ooulur  defe4?t<4  iind 

hy^terif,  027 

^ositiim  of  htfftd  In,  S22 

Sight," 

phjnmUi^xv  r«\iitiim  of  eye  to,  77T               [ 

halluciuution  of. 

with  eaMplitbftlinii'  ^uilr'e,  »4l 

following  epilepsy,  737 

Respiratory  siir^n, 

Skiaaoopy.  54 

with  ciopbihaluiie  ({oitre,  843 

anoumlii*<i  in  deirolopmeut  of,  545  554 

Retina, 

with  optieiitropliy,  554,  555 

ante  in  ill  of,  ,^AS 

iSl^ep  <ifid  bypnotifini* 

antpAtlK'Jtri  of,  SAI 

m'ular  mnnife^^tnlionf^of,  0S9 

anaUttiiy  of,  2fl 

Soul  bUadnuKi,  llK 

angtfoiii  I'lreak*"  of,  307 

6^0eok, 

apoplotv  of,  M7 

oerebral  cone  of,  115 

arteriojtclerfjiHi--  of,  4flft 

an  Atomy  and  phyitdogy  of,  116 

artery,  central,  of. 

ffl^tori  det«rmtnin.Lf  lii4*tition  of,  135 

auiboliitEi  and  tbrr^fiihoftip  of,  )08 

disorUorw  of  (iiee  alio  Apbiiniii), 

blinilnrxs  dn^  tet,  742 

witb  migfrtine,  025 

cau^^cM  of.  ;ir5H 

with  brain  tumor.  390 

1 

treat  moot  of,  300 

with  bulbar  paljiy,  437 
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Sphineter  iris  miuoleb  S93 
SpioAleordy 

diMM«  and  injury  of,  583 
gunsDot,  588 
ocal&r  sigiu  of,  584 
optio  nenre  involvement  in,  585 
sympathetic  disease  with,  586,  588 
earvature 

dae  to  eye-strain,  823 
Squint  (strabismus), 
alternating,  19y 
bilateral  nature  of,  261 
binocular  vision  in,  187 
classification  of,  180 
convergent,  255 
determination  of,  198 
development  of, 

oondition«  favoring,  260 

due  to  convergence  excess,  252 

to  convergence  insufficiency,  256 
to  convergence  paralysis,  257 
to  divergence  paralysis,  255 
to  epilepsy,  735 
to  esophosia,  252 
to  exopboria,  256 
rationale  of,  259 
divergent,  258 
epileptic,  735 
hysterical,  659 
nature  of,  249 
position  of  head  in,  823 
symptoms  of,  263 
tests  for,  198 
treatment  of,  264 
vertical, 

hyperphoria  with,  262 
Stanley  Barnes,  diagram  by,  141 
Stell wag's  sign,  351.  835 
Stereognosis, 

cortical  centre  of,  397 
Stereoscopic  test,  204 
Stomach  disturbances 

due  to  eye-strain,  807 
Strabismus 

(see  Squint) 
Supraorbital  nerve, 

exposure  of,  898 
Sursumver^ion,  2»8,  269 
Sympathetic  nerve, 

involvement  of,  in  spinal  dinease,  586 

symptoms  uf,  588 
removal  of,  for  glaucoma,  341 
Syntax,  146 
Syringomyelia,  572 

cranial  nerve  paralysis  with,  578 
ocular  palrties  with,  576 
pathology  of.  573 
•  symptoms  of,  572  et  »cq. 

ocular,  57.'i 
simulation  of,  by  hysteria,  637 
visual  field  rc->triction,  575 


Tabes  dorsalif<,  deafness  with,  502 

<liagnosis  of,  from  iiiulti])lc  neuritis,  594 
from  jMeuilotabe.-',  694 
facial  annpsthe^'ia  with,  505 
gait  in,  U44 
lachrymation  in,  500 

neuralgia  (periorbital)  in.  505 
ocular  rrise-i  with,  505 
signs  of,  493 

summary  of,  506 
pseudotabes,    diiif^nosis    of,     from   true 
tabes,  594 


Tabes  donalis,  laehrymation  in,  exophthalmio 
goitre,  with.  830 

with  migraine,  709 
Taste  impairment  with  brain  lesions,  430 
Tears. 

secretion  of, 

in  disease  of  fifth  nerve,  342 
in  disease  of  seventh  nenre,  343 
mechanism  of,  342 

part  played  by  seventh  nenre  in, 
343 
variations  in  amount  of,  344 
Tenon's  capsule, 

anatomy  of,  188 
Te!»t-letten«,*50,  51 
Tetanus, 

cephalic,  728 

pathology  of,  730 
hydrophobic,  728 
Tetany, 

ocular  signs  of,  730 
with  exophthalmic  goitre,  830 
Thyroid  enlargement 

in  exophtiialmie  goitre,  830 
Tic  douleureux 

(see  Trigeminal  Neuralgia) 
Tongue,  impaired  mobility  of, 
with  brain  tumor,  429 
with  bulbar  palsy,  437,  439 
Torticollis 

due  to  eve-strain,  823 
p«eudo,  "823 
with  ocular  palsy,  211 
Tremors, 

causes  of,  906 
classification  of,  907 
congenital,  907 
definition,  906 
diagnosis  of,  907 
fibrillary,  429 
imitation,  909 
in  brain  tumor,  421 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  008,  839 
in  hysteria,  908 
in  multiple  sclerosis,  908 
in  neurnsthenia.  909 
in  paralysis  a^itans,  908 
in  paresis,  909 
pseudo,  906 
significance  of,  906 
Trigeminal  nerve,  auFPSthesia  of,  321 

with  ocular  palsy,  240 
with  tabes,  505 
anatomy  of,  320 
distribution  (»f,  321 
functions  of,  321 
herpes  »v»ster  of,  326 
causes  of,  328 

(iiagn;)-is  from  erysipelas,  327 
symptoms  and  ocular  signs  of,  317 
treatment  of,  328 
implieation  of,  in  spinal  lesions,  16 
lesions  of.  320 
nuclei  of,  15 

neuralgia  of,  (tic  douleureux),  323,  894 
me  lic-al  treatment  of,  896, 
surgical  treatment  of,  897 
neuritis  of,  323 
palsy  of, 

with  ocular  palsy,  240 
panesthesia  of,  322 
physiology  of.  321 
sensory  fibers  of,  15 
trophic  disorders  of,  324 
Triplopia, 

hysterical,  643 
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Trochlear  nerre, 

intraoerebral  anatomj  of,  15 
Tropometer, 

for  testing  fixation,  204 

U 

Unoonsciuusneu 

with  multiple  neuritis,  604 
Ur»mia, 

blindness  due  to,  733 
Urinary  disorders, 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  843 
Urea, 

anatomj  of,  22 

blood  and  nerve  supply  of,  25 


Vagus  (pneumogastric)  nerve, 
disease  of, 

with  multiple  neuritis,  595 
intracerebral  anatomy  of,  18 
Vascular  disorders, 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  828 
Vertigo, 

ocular,  803 

diagnosis  and  treatment  of,  804 
paralyzing 

(Gerlier's  disease),  462 
ceflex,  803 

with  brain  tumor,  431 
with  migraine,  726 
with  ocular  palsy,  210 
Vertigo  and  false  projection, 

with  conjugate  paralysis  and  spasm,  266 
Vestibular  nerve, 

intracerebral  anatomy  of,  18 
Vibration  sensation,  133 
Vision, 

acuteness  of,  50 
apparatus  of, 

congenital  absence  of,  552 
retino-intracranial,  65 
tumors  in  relation  to,  367 
binocular,  single,  181 

comparison  of,  to  binocular  fixation,  187 
in  squint,  187 

test  for  field  of.  187,  205,  206,  195,  199 
centre  of,  and  optic  tracts, 

scheme  of,  104 
cortical  area  of,  8,  59,  60,  75 

compariiton  of,  in   man  and  lower  ani- 
mals, 63 
focal  disturbances  of,  79 
psychic  and  sensory  areas  of,  73 
retinal  representation  in,  79 
disturbances  of,  in  brain  tumor,  874 
treatment  of,  892 

lumbar  puncture,  892 
ventricular  puncture. 

Keen's  method  of,  893 
hallucinations  of,  174 
causes  of,  174 
varieties  of,  174 
with  brain  tumor,  388 
with  epilepsy,  737 
with  migraine,  707 
with  multiple  neuritis,  602,  604 
hypersesthesia  of,  with  paresis,  479 
impaired  near, 

with  multiple  neuritis,  605 
impairment  of,  with  brain  tumor,  874 

operation  to  prevent,  875 
with  epilepsy,  732 
with  multiple  neuritis,  566 
with  myelitis,  566 


Vision,  line  of,  36 
normal,  746 

peripheral  limitation  of,  169 
lesions  causing,  169 
sone  of,  166 
physiology  of,  20 
single,  antipathy  to,  186 
stereoscopic.  182 
telescopic,  166 
Visual  act, 

acuteness,  50 

reduction  of,  hysteria,  621 
apparatus,  20 
apraxia,  118 
aursB,  114 
cortex,  8,  59,  60,  75 

concrete  conception,  area  of,  61 
connections  and  associations  of,  63 
difierences  of,  in  man  and  lower  ani- 
mals, 63 
evolution  of,  69 
focal  diseases  of,  79 
histology  of,  66 

layers  of, 
Coal's,  67 

Camnbell's,  72,  73 
von  Monakow's,  67 
image  (binocular),  182 

in  diplopia.  187 
limits  and  subdivisions  of,  59 

Flechsig's,  60 
localisation, 

histology  in  relation  to,  66 
defects  due  to  atrophy  of  cerebrum,  550 

in  neurasthenia,  due  to  eye-strain,  776 
disturbances, 

in  astereognosis,  114 
in  hemiansesthesia,  114 
with  acromegaly,  560 
with  multiple  neuritis,  602 
fibres,  decussation  of,  1 
field,  boundaries  of,  161 
changes,  epileptic,  733 

with  exophthalmic  goitre,  841 
concentric  contraction  of, 
examination  for,  624 
hysteric,  622 
types  of,  626 
contraction,  hysterical, 

nature  of,  633 
defects  of,  159 
disturbances  of, 
hysteric,  621 

types  of,  626 
with  myelitis,  568 
extent  for  color,  162 
fatigue, 

diagnostic  significance  of,   684   et 

seq. 
types  of,  681  et  seq. 
hysterical,  634 
measurement  of,  157 
neurasthenic  anomalies,  675  et  seq. 
oscillating  (neurasthenia),  680 
peripheral  zone  of,  166 
sector-like  defects  in,  169 
shape  of,  164 
fusion,  181 
impairment, 

with  acromegaly,  562 
pragmatamnesia,  118 
psychology  of,  57 
sensation  (subjective),  174 
sense,  614 

anaesthesia  of  (complete), 
hysterical,  614 
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